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"  If  these  little  BparkB  of  holy  fire  which  I  have  thna  heaped  np  together 
do  not  gire  life  to  jour  prepared  and  already  enkindled  spirit,  yet  they  will 
sometimes  help  to  entertain  a  thought,  to  aotoate  a  paaaion,  to  employ  and 
hallow  a  fancy." — Jxbbvt  Tatlob. 
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"  Tbxbb  Ib  no  faculty  we  ean  exert,  no  speoiee  of  skill  we  oan  apply,  bat 
tequires  a  superintending  hand,  but  looks  up,  as  it  were,  to  some  higher 
principle,  as  a  maid  to  her  mistress  for  direction;  and  this  nniyersal 
■nperintendent  is  WisdouL"— Bobbbt  Hall. 
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'' YouB  sermon  had  one  defect:  it  had  no  likes  in  it,'*  was  the 
shrewd  criticism  of  one  of  the  greatest  preachers  of  his  age ; 
and  there  were  in  the  remark  a  deep  underlying  philosophy  and 
a  wise  knowledge  of  human  nature.  The  masses  of  mankind 
must  be  impressed  by  illustrative  teaching,  if  they  are  to  be 
impressed  at  all.  All  who  have  had  to  do  with  children  will 
not  fail  to  have  remarked  how,  in  the  midst  of  the  most  im- 
portant lessons,  the  wavering  attention  has  been  recalled,  and 
the  listless  eyes  have  brightened,  under  the  spell  of  some  apt 
and  happy  story.  Men,  in  this  matter,  are  but  "  children  of  a 
larger  growth.**  There  are  but  few  in  a  multitude  who  can 
grasp,  and  fewer  still  who  care  to  grasp,  a  protracted  argument, 
though  it  may  be  woven  into  a  logic  bright  and  close  as  a  suit 
of  chain  armour ;  but  the  parable  through  which  the  truth 
shines,  or  the  comparison  which  links  it  to  something  familiar, 
or  the  touching  story  which  connects  it  with  a  heart-history, 
brings  it  home  all  the  more  readily,  and  causes  it  to  linger  all 
the  longer  in  the  memory. 

George  Herbert  says,  <<  It  is  an  ill  mason  that  refuseth  any 
stone ;  and  there  is  no  knowledge  but,  in  a  skilful  hand,  serves 
either  positively  as  it  is,  or  else  to  illustrate  some  other  know- 
ledge.** In  all  ages  they  have  been  the  greatest  powers,  both  in 
the  pulpit,  in  the  class-room,  and  on  the  platform,  who  have 
kept  this  truth  in  mind.  The  Fathers  of  the  early  Church,  who 
lived  in  days  nearest  to,  those  of  the  Son  of  man — the  Puri- 
tans, whose  names  are  inspirations  still — enriched  their  dis- 
courses with  simile,  metaphor,  anecdote.  These  made  all 
nature,  all  history,  all  the  lives  of  men  their  treasury,  out 
of  which  to  bring  the  ''new**  things  which  were  to  embeUish 
and  enforce  the  "old.'*'  And  He  —  the  Divine  Teacher  —  the 
"perfection"  of  skill  as  "of  beauty*' — how  His  ministry 
lays  the  familiar  universe  under  tribute  I  As  He  speaks,  the 
seed  is  fruitful  of  other  than  its  own  harvests ;  warning  lurks 
in  the  "  house  that  is  built  upon  the  sand,"  and  consistency  is 
nrged  from  the  "  city  that  is  set  upon  an  hill; **  the  sun  shines 
and  the  rains  fiedl,  not  merely  for  light  and  fertility,  but  as 
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messengers  of  trust  and  charity ;  the  coins  of  ordinary 
currency  bear  a  nobler  **  image  and  superscription*'  than 
**  Caesar's ;  *'  and  the  quiet  leaven  and  the  delicate  Uly,  the 
pearl  in  the  depths  and  the  sower  on  the  plain,  the  salt  in  the 
rock  and  the  candle  in  the  house,  the  folded  sheep  and  the 
falling  sparrow,  all  become  preachers  of  good  tidings  to  weary 
and  sorrowful  souls. 

These  examples  of  successful  teaching — examples  human  and 
Divine — ^should  constrain  imitation  still.  If  the  great  object  of 
the  Christian  minister  is  to  be  a  winner  of  souls — if  his  mission 
be,  not  to  preach  esoteric  doctrine  to  the  initiated  few,  but  to 
proclaim  a  revelation,  which  affects  the  dearest  interests  of 
every  man,  in  such  a  manner  that  every  man  may  be  con- 
strained to  listen — then  he  will  surely  feel  bound  to  avail  him- 
self of  every  element  of  power,  that  his  work  may  be  wrought 
without  shame,  and  that  he  may  harvest  his  gains  for  Ood. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  Handbook  of  Illustration,  a 
companion  volume  to  the  Ctclopadia  of  Illustrative  Anbcdotb, 
will  afford  valuable  aid,  as  a  book  of  suggestion  and  reference, 
to  public  speakers  in  every  department  of  their  profession.  It 
will  be  well  also  if  it  be  a  stimulus  to  the  young  and  unskilled 
to  attain  something  like  a  mastery  of  the  art  of  successful 
illustration.  There  is  all  the  difference  in  the  world  between 
a  fencer,  adroit  in  the  use  of  his  sword,  and  a  rustic,  boisterous 
in  the  swinging  of  his  flail.  Nothing  fedls  more  flatly  than  a 
pointless  anecdote,  or  a  "  like  "  that  is  not  palpably  like,  or  an 
illustration  that  sheds  no  lustre  upon  the  matter  it  was  intended 
to  clear.  If  a  man  would  use  illustration  as  a  power  for  good, 
he  must  cultivate  a  refinement  of  thought  in  his  own  mind. 
He  must  have  a  clear  perception  of  the  truth  itself,  and  of  the 
fitness  and  fulness  of  the  analogy  by  which  he  means  to  illumi- 
nate it ;  and  then  he  must  learn  to  present  it  gracefully,  that  it 
may  attract  without  startling,  and  be  a  << power  of  surprise" 
without  awakening  either  repulsion  or  alarm.  Above  all,  he 
must  remember  that  the  illustration  is  ^ut  the  handmaid  in  the 
palace,  while  Truth  is  the  queen  upon  the  throne.  And  he  will 
take  care  that  Truth  be  not  hampered  by  too  many  handmaids, 
nor,  like  the  Soman  matron,  hindered  in  her  progress  by  the 
weight  of  her  own  jewels. 

W.  MOBLEY  PUNSHON. 
Kensington, 

October,  1878. 
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Thb  New  Handbook  of  Xllustbation  is  intended  as  a  com- 
panion Tolome  to  The  New  Ctclopjedu  of  Illustrative 
Anecdote.  In  that  work  was  embraced  a  collection  of  moral 
and  religious  anecdote  suitable  for  general  perusal,  and 
especially  furnishing  aid  to  those  engaged  in  pastoral  labour 
or  in  youthful  tuition,  whether  religious  or  secular.  Ap- 
plications and  reflections  were  therein  designedly  omitted,  in 
order  to  afford  room  for  a  more  extensive  selection  of  articles 
in  the  various  divisions,  and  to  admit  of  the  whole  being  com- 
prised within  the  limits  of  a  single  portable  volume.  The 
approval  with  which  his  labours  were  received  induced  the 
writer  to  undertake  a  heavier  and  more  important  task  supple- 
mentary of  his  previous  efforts — namely,  tiie  compilation  of  a 
body  of  illustration,  definition,  and  exposition  on  the  leading 
subjects  which  naturally  group  themselves  under  the  respective 
heads  ''  Scripture  Truth  "  and  **  Christian  Life ;  "  and  he  hopes 
that  the  result,  as  now  put  forth,  will  prove  a  useful  and  ac- 
ceptable adjunct  to  the  book  of  anecdote  already  referred  to. 
The  illustrations,  expositions,  and  meditations  contained  in  the 
following  pages  are  many  of  them  original ;  others  have  been 
gathered  from  an  extensive  and,  in  numerous  instances,  en- 
tirely unworked  field.  The  old  divines,  both  of  England  and 
Scotland,  have  been  laid  under  contribution ;  the  modem 
masters  of  pulpit  oratory  and  chiefs  of  our  religious  literature 
supply  other  choice  passages;  while  eminent  secular  writers, 
past  and  present,  have  been  made  available  where  matter  could 
be  drawn  from  their  pages  likely  to  elucidate  the  great  truths 
which  form  the  main  topics  treated.  Of  the  scope  of  the  work 
the  reader  will  best  judge  by  an  examination  of  its  pages,  or  by 
reference  to  the  index.  Suffice  it  here  to  say  that,  beside  the 
large  portion  which  may  be  qualified  as  expository  and  inters 
pretative,  there  will  be  found  distributed  throughout  no  incon- 
siderable array  of  similitudes,  parables,  emblems,  allegories, 
symbols,  types,  and  apologues,  with  many  carefally-chosen 
anecdotes.  Terse  and  pithy  sentences,  proverbs,  apophthegms, 
axion:is,  and  aphorisms,  gathered  from  the  best  sources,  have 
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been  selected  to  form  an  apt  introduction  to  the  longer  and 
weightier  articles  in  each  division  —  in  short^  the  utility  of 
classification  has  been  strictly  observed,  so  that  *'  order  gives 
each  thing  view."  Thus,  to  render  the  whole  of  greater  practical 
service  to  preacher,  teacher,  and  private  reader,  not  only  has 
alphabetical  arrangement  been  closely  followed,  but  a  copious 
index  provided  at  the  end  of  the  volume.  It  is  hoped  that 
none  will  adopt  the  hasty  conclusion  that  this  is  in  any 
sense  a  theological  handbook,  though  much  that  it  contains  may 
be  liable  to  the  misconstruction  of  those  who  find  heresy  in 
aught  that  does  not  strictly  conform  to  some  narrow  standard 
of  their  own.  Bather  is  it  wished  that  these  labours  may  be 
considered  as  showing  in  a  brighter  light  and  setting  forth  in 
more  attractive  guise  the  great  leading  verities  of  the  Christian 
religion.  Vexed  questions,  open  to  controversy  and  debate,  have 
been  excluded  from  these  pages;  the  simple  doctrines,  the 
simple  faith  and  practice  of  the  Evangelical  Church  of  Christ, 
form  the  basis  upon  which  the  present  structure  has  been 
erected.  To  adopt  the  words  of  the  wise  king,  the  writer  has 
sought  **  to  find  out  acceptable  words,"  having  always  in  view 
that  "  that  which  was  written  was  upright,  even  words  of  truth," 
and  ever-  remembering  that  the  *'  whole  duty  of  man  "is  to 
**  fear  Ood  and  keep  His  commandments." 

E.  S.  P, 
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ACTIONS. 

**  The  Lord  is  a  God  of  knowledge,  and  by  Him  actions  are  weighed."- 

1  Sam.  ii.  8. 


When  man  deals  with  Ood,  he 
must  never  remember  what  he  is 
before  others. 

Actions  measured  by  time  sel- 
dom prove  bitter  by  repentance. — 
Old  Proverb. 

"  Our  actions  are  onr  own,"  re- 
marks Francis ;  "their  consequences 
belong  to  Heaven." 

*'  Act  well  at  the  moment,"  says 
Lavater,  *'  and  you  have  performed 
a  good  action  to  all  eternity." 

We  should  often  blush  for  our 
best  actions  if  the  world  did  but 
see  all  the  motives  on  which  they 
are  grounded. — Palmer. 

Just  as  the  tiny  shells  make  up 
the  chalk  hills,  and  the  chalk  hills 
together  make  up  the  range ;  so  the 
trifling  actions  make  up  the  whole 
account,  and  each  of  these  must  be 
pulled  asunder  separately. 

That  was  an  excellent  rule  which 
Marcus  Antonius  prescribed  to  him- 
self in  his  private  meditations. 
"  Manage,"  says  he,  "  all  your  ac- 
tions and  thoughts  in  such  a  manner 
as  if  you  were  just  going  out  of  the 
world." 

Oood  Actions  done  Harshly.—^ 
The  manner  of  saying  or  of  doing 
anything  goes  a  great  way  in  tiie 
value  of  the  thing  itself.  It  was 
well  said  of  him  that  called  a  good 
office  that  was  done  harshly  and 
with  an  ill-will  a  stony  piece  of 


bread ;  it  is  necessary  for  him  that 
is  hungry  to  receive  it,  but  it  almost 
chokes  a  man  in  the  going  down. — 
Seneca. 

ActionB  mast  Speak  for  Them- 
selves.— ^As  the  poet  Prior  was  one 
day  surveying  the  apartments  at 
Versailles,  being  shown  the  vic- 
tories of  Louis  painted  by  Lebrun, 
and  asked  whether  the  King  of 
England's  palace  had  any  such 
decorations  ;  "  The  montmients," 
said  he,  "  of  my  master's  actions 
are  to  be  seen  everywhere  but  in 
his  own  house." 

The  most  Dangerous  Kind  of 
Actions. — ^There  are  three  sorts  of 
actions :  those  that  are  good,  those 
that  are  bad,  and  those  that  are 
doubtful ;  and  we  ought  to  be  most 
cautious  of  those  that  are  doubtful, 
for  we  are  in  most  danger  of  these 
doubtful  actions,  because  they  do 
not  alarm  us.  And  yet  they  in- 
sensibly lead  to  greater  transgres- 
sions, just  as  the  shades  of  twilight 
gradually  reconcile  us  to  darkness. 
— A.  Reed. 

The  Bight  Basis  for  onr  Aotions. 
— ^What  action  was  ever  so  good,  or 
so  completely  done,  as  to  be  well 
taken  of  all  hands?  It  concerns 
every  wise  Christian  to  settie  his 
heart  in  a  rAolved  confidence  of 
his  own  holy  and  just  grounds,  and 
then  to  go  on  in  a  constant  course 
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of  his  weU-warranted  indgment  and 
practice,  with  a  careless  disregard 
of  those  fool8*-bolts  which  will  be 
sure  to  be  shot  at  him,  which  way 
soever  he  goes. — Bishop  Hall. 

ToTir  Duty.  — "What  I  must 
do,"  says  Emerson,  '*is  all  that 
concerns  me,  and  not  what  people 
think.  This  rule,  equally  arduous 
in  actual  and  in  intellectual  life, 
may  serve  for  the  whole  distinction 
between  greatness  and  meanness. 
It  is  the  harder  because  you  will 
always  find  those  who  thmk  they 
know  what  is  your  duty  better  than 
you  know  it.  It  is  easy  in  the  world 
to  live  after  the  world's  opinion ;  it 
is  easy  in  solitude  to  look  after  your 
own ;  but  the  great  man  is  he  who 
in  the  midst  of  the  crowd  keeps  with 
perfect  sweetness  the  independence 
of  solitude." 

Aotiont  and  Frayen. — ^He  that 
acts  towards  men  as  if  God  saw 
bim,  and  prays  to  God  as  if  men 
heard  him,  althou^  he  may  not 
obtain  all  tiiat  he  asks,  or  succeed 
in  all  that  he  undertakes,  will  most 
probably  deserve  to  do  so.  For, 
with  respect  to  his  actions  to  men, 
however  he  may  fail  with  regard  to 
others,  yet,  if  pure  and  good  with 
regard  to  himself  and  hu  highest 
interests,  they  cannot  fail ;  and  with 
respect  to  his  prayers  to  Gt>d,  al- 
though they  cannot  make  the  Deity 
more  willing  to  give,  yet  they  will 
and  must  make  the  supplicant 
more  worthy  to  receive. — Colton, 

A  TurkiBh  Allegory. — "Every 
man,"  a  Turkish  idlegory  tells  us, 
"  has  two  angels,  one  on  his  right 
shoulder  and  another  on  his  left. 
When  a  man  does  anything  good, 
the  angel  on  the  right  shotdder 
writes  it  down  and  seals  it,  because 
what  is  done  is  done  for  ever.  When 
a  man  does  evil,  the  angel  on  his 
left  shoulder  writes  it  down.  He 
waits  till  midnight.  If  before  that 
time  the  man  bows  down  his  head, 
and  exclaims,  'Ghracious  Allah!  I 
have  sinned :  forgive  me  I*  the  angel 
rubs  it  out ;  and  if  not,  at  midnight 
he  seals  it,  and  the  angel  upon  the 
right  shoulder  weeps." 


The  fiegrdation  of  Aotions.  — 
"  Imagine  in  your  mind,"  says 
Maximus  Tyrius,  *'  a  great  and 
powerful  kingdom  or  principaUty 
in  which  all  freely  and  with  one 
consent  conspire  to  direct  their 
actions  agreeably  to  tlie  will  and 
command  of  one  supreme  king,  the 
oldest  and  the  best :  and  then  sup- 
pose the  bounds  and  limits  of  this 
empire  not  to  be  the  river  Halys, 
nor  the  Hellespont,  nor  the  Mceotian 
lake,  nor  the  shores  of  the  ocean, 
but  the  heaven  above  and  the  earth 
beneath.  Here,  then,  let  that  great 
king  sit  immovable,  prescribing 
laws  to  all  his  subjects,  in  which 
consist  their  safety  and  security. 
And  thus  you  see  how  the  order 
and  chain  of  this  government  de- 
scend down  by  steps  and  degrees, 
from  the  supreme  God  to  the  earth 
and  men." 

Chod  Deeds  Perfonned  Uncon- 
soiously. — ^A  fanner  goes  to  market 
to  purchase  grain.  He  puts  the  bags 
containing  it  into  his  waggon,  and 
drives  slowly  home.  As  the  waggon 
jolts  over  the  stony  road,  one  of  the 
bags  becomes  untied,  and  the  grain 
is  scattered  along  the  way.  The 
birds  catch  some,  fly  off  with  it,  and 
drop  it  in  distant  places.  Some  is 
blown  in  different  directions  by  the 
winds.  Thus  the  farmer  gpes  on 
for  leagues,  without  knowing  what 
he  is  doing ;  but  the  next  smnmer 
finds  the  scattered  seed.  It  starts 
and  grows,  and  when  he  sees  his 
own  grain  he  does  not  know  it. 
He  did  not  even  know  that  he  lost 
it.  And  so  with  good  deeds.  Men 
often  perform  them  unconsciously, 
and  they  bear  fruit,  and  when  they 
see  that  fruit  they  do  not  know 
that  it  is  the  result  of  anything 
they  have  done. — Beeclver, 

Daily  Aotions. — '*  It  is  the  bub- 
bling stream  that  flows  gently,"  ob- 
serves Barnes,  "the  Httle  rivulet 
which  runs  along  day  and  night 
by  the  fjum-house,  that  is  useful, 
rather  than  the  swollen  flood  or 
warring  cataract.  Niagara  excites 
our  wonder;  and  we  stand  amazed 
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at  the  powerful  greatness  of  God 
there,  as  He  pours  in  from  tlie  hol- 
low of  His  hand.  But  one  Niagara 
is  enough  for  the  continent  of  the 
world,  while  the  same  world  re- 
quires thousands  and  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  silver  fountains  and  gently 
iSowing  rivulets,  that  water  every 
fiirm  and  meadow,  and  every  gar- 
den,  and  shall  flow  on  every  day 
and  night  with  their  gentle,  quiet 
beauty.  So  with  the  acts  of  our 
lives.  It  is  not  by  great  deeds, 
like  those  of  the  martyrs,  good  is  to 
be  done,  but  by  the  daily  and  quiet 
virtues  of  life." 

A  Cheat  Folly. — ^It  is  known 
that  the  Emperor  Caligula  is 
laughed  at  in  all  stories.  There 
was  a  mighty  navy  provided,  well 
maimed  and  victualled,  and  every 
one  expected  that  the  whole  countiy 
of  Greece  should  have  been  invaded, 
and  so  it  might  have  been ;  but  the 
emperor  had  another  design  in  hand , 
and  employed  his  soldiers  to  gather 
a  company  of  cockle-shells  and  peb- 
ble-stones, and  so  returned  home 
again. 

Just  such  another  voyage  doth 
almost  every  man  make  here  in 
this  world,  were  the  particulars  but 
truly  cast  up.  God  n»Ui  given  us 
so  much  time — ^it  may  be  twenty, 
thirty,  or  forty  years;  it  may  be 
but  a  day  or  two  more.  In  this 
time  He  hath  furnished  us  with 
that  which  may  be  a  means  to  con- 
quer heaven  itself.  Now,  if  we  lay 
out  this  httle  only  about  wife,  or 
children,  or  to  purchase  a  little 
wealth,  is  not  this  to  spend  money 
for  that  which  is  not  bread,  to 
labour  for  that  which  satisfieth 
not  ?  Is  not  this  the  greatest  folly 
that  may  be  ? 

Our  Aclions  should  have  an  Aim. 
— Bishop  Hall  points  out  that  the 
lives  of  most  are  misspent  for  want 
of  a  certain  end  to  their  actions ; 
"wherein  they  do,"  he  says,  "as 
unw^iso  archers,  shoot  away  their 
arrows  they  know  not  at  what 
mark.  Tliey  live  only  out  of  the 
present,  not  du'ecting  themselves 
an  I  their  proceedings  to  one  uui- 
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vcrsal  scope;  whence  tliey  alter  upon 
every  change  of  occasions,  and  never 
reach  any  perfection;  neither  can 
do  other  but  continue  in  rmcertainty 
and  end  in  discomfort.  Others  aim 
at  one  certain  mark,  but  a  wrong 
one.  Some,  though  fewer,  level  at 
a  right  end,  but  amiss.  To  hve 
without  one  main  and  common  end 
is  idleness  and  folly.  To  live  at  a 
false  end  is  deceit  and  loss.  True 
Christian  wisdom  both  shows  the 
end  and  finds  the  way;  and  as 
cunning  pohtics  have  many  plots 
to  compass  one  and  the  same  de- 
sign by  a  determined  succession,  so 
the  wise  Christian,  failing  in  the 
means,  yet  still  fetcheth  about  to 
his  steady  end  with  constant  change 
of  endeavours ;  such  one  only  hves 
to  purpose,  and  at  last  repents  not 
that  he  has  Uved." 

Stimulus  to  Aohievement  &om  the 
Actions  of  Others. — The  leisure  of 
CaBsar  was  spent  in  reading  the  his- 
tory of  Alexander  the  Great.  Upon 
one  occasion  his  friends  found  him 
bathing  the  book  with  tears.  In 
deep  concern  they  asked  him  the 
reason  why  he  wept.  The  reply 
was,  "Do  you  tliink  I  have  not 
sufficient  causo  for  concern,  when 
Alexander  at  my  age  reigned  over 
so  many  conquered  countries,  and 
I  have  not  one  glorious  achieve- 
ment to  boast  ?  " 

So  the  hves  of  the  apostles  and 
the  early  saints  may  well  be  studied 
by  us  who  are  Christians,  that  we 
may  be  fired  by  their  exploits  to 
do  greater  deeds  for  God ;  and  we 
should  mourn  bitterly  when  we 
compare  our  small  achievements 
with  His  whom  we  call  Master  and 
Lord,  and  who,  before  He  had  at- 
tained the  years  of  middle  man- 
hood, had  performed  deeds  at  which 
the  stoutest  frames  might  quake 
and  the  most  faithful  soul  might 
blush.  Comparisons  such  as  these 
would  first  stir  our  gratitude  that 
such  an  example  has  been  left;  us, 
and  then  fii'e  our  valour,  that  at  the 
end  our  hves  might  not  be  mere 
empty  names,  but  such  as  men 
might  gaze  upon  with  admiration, 
and  seek  to  copy. 
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ADMONITION. 

"He  that  rebnketh  a  man,  afterwards  shall  find  more  favonr  than  he  that 
flattereth  with  his  tongne." — Prov,  xxviii.  23. 


The  Cross  gives  us  much  to  say. 
— Butherford, 

If  we  hate  reproof,  we  are  far  from 
being  the  followers  of  the  Lamb. 

Thh  kindest  reproofs  are  felt  as 
reproaches  by  mihumbled  hearts. — 
Van  Doren. 

If  you  cannot  bear  to  be  handled, 
it  is  a  proof  you  have  ugly  sores, 
which  are  not  the  less  dangerous 
for  being  skinned  over. — Henry. 

The  admonition  of  a  good  man 
resembles  fuller*s  earth ;  it  not  only 
removes  the  spots  from  our  cha- 
racter, but  it  rubs  off  when  it  is  dry. 

"I  HAVE  met  with  some  unex- 
pected rubs,"  confesses  Whitefield, 
*'  but  not  one  more  than  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  humble  my 
proud  heart." 

**  CoKsiOERiNG  how  many  difficul- 
ties a  friend  has  to  surmount  before 
be  can  bring  himself  to  reprove 
me,'*  says  John  Foster,  **I  ought 
to  be  very  much  obhged  to  him.'* 

To  reprehend  well  is  the  most 
necessary  and  the  hardest  part  of 
friendship.  "Who  is  there  that  does 
not  sometimes  merit  a  check  ?  And 
yet  how  few  will  endure  one ! — 
Feltham, 

An  Infidel  BeproTed. ^When 

the  Bev.  Mr.  Newton  heard  an 
infidel  jestingly  say,  *'  I  always 
spend  the  Sunday  in  settling  my 
accounts,"  that  venerable  minister 
turned  round  and  said,  in  an  accent 
of  deep  solenmity,  "  You  may  find, 
sir,  that  the  day  of  judgment  is  to  be 
spent  in  exactly  the  same  manner." 

Human  Beproven. — If  none 
were  to  reprove  the  vicious  except- 
ing those  who  sincerely  hate  vice, 
there  would  be  much  less  censori- 
ousness  in  the  world.  Our  Master 
could  love  the  criminal  while  he 
hated  the  crime ;  but  we,  His 
disciples,  too  often  love  the  crime, 
but  hate  the  criminal.    A  perfect 


knowledge  of  the  depravity  of  the 
human  heart,  with  perfect  pity  for 
the  infirmities  of  it,  never  co-existed 
but  in  one  breast,  and  never  will. — 
Colton, 

Judicious  Bepioof. — ^Before  we 
reprove,  let  us  know  the  condition 
of  our  brother ;  whether  he  be  not 
like  the  young  vine,  soft  and  tender, 
and  so  to  be  cured  rather  by  the 
hand  pulUng  the  branches  away 
than  by  the  knife.  And  if  he  bo 
grown  so  bad  that  he  shall  need 
Sbe  knife,  we  must  not  rashly  ad- 
venture on  it,  but  know  that  there 
is  a  skill  in  using  the  knife  ;  like  a 
skilful  physician  of  whom  we  read, 
who,  having  to  heal  an  imposthume, 
and  finding  the  person  to  be  afraid 
of  lancing,  privately  wrapped  up 
his  knife  in  a  sponge,  with  which, 
while  he  gently  smoothed  the 
place,  he  lanced  it.  So,  when  we 
encounter  an  offending  brother,  we 
must  not  openly  carry  the  dagger 
in  our  hand,  but  with  words  of 
sweetness  administer  our  reproof, 
and  so  effect  the  cure. — Hales, 

Friend  or  Enemy  ? — ^It  was  the 
saying  of  a  heathen,  though  no 
heathenish  saying,  *'that  he  who 
would  be  good  must  either  have  a 
faithful  friend  to  instruct  him  or  a 
watchful  enemy  to  correct  liim.*' 
Should  we  murder  a  physician  be- 
cause he  comes  to  cure  us,  or  like 
him  worse  because  he  would  make 
us  better  ?  .  .  .  .  Truth  is  not 
always  relished  where  sin  is  nou* 
rished.  Light  is  pleasant,  yet  it 
may  be  offensive  to  sore  eyes. 
Honey  is  sweet,  tliough  it  cause 
the  wound  to  smart.  But  we  must 
not  neglect  the  actions  of  friends, 
for  fear  of  drawing  upon  ourselves 
the  suspicion    of   being    enemies. 

.  .  .  .  Most  people  are  like 
restive  horaes,  which  no  sooner  feel 
the  rowel  than  they  strike  with 
their  heels ;  or  like  bees,  which  no 
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Booner  are  angered  than  tliey  put 
out  their  stings. — Seeker. 

The  Archbishop  and  the  Wag- 
goner.— ^A  belated  waggoner  was  dis- 
covered some  time  back  on  the  high 
road  between  York  and  Bishops- 
thorpe,  with  his  cart  embedded  in 
It  heap  of  stones.  The  man  was 
doubly  unequal  to  the  emergency, 
seeibg  that  he  fully  answered  all 
that  used  to  be  implied  in  the  old 
drinking  days  by  the  term  "jolly." 
A  compassionate  passer-by,  who 
gave  wnat  assistance  he  could,  was 
equally  unsuccessfid,  when  a  car- 
riage drove  up  containing  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Yonc  and  a  party  of  cleri- 
cal friends.  His  Grace  took  in  the 
situation  at  a  glance,  and  with 
characteristic  promptitude  was  out 
of  his  carriage  and  planting  his 
shoulder  to  the  cart-wheel  in  an 
instant.  His  help  made  the  hitherto 
obstinate  wheels  begin  to  revolve, 
and  the  horse  and  cart  were  soon 
planted  safe  in  the  middle  of  the 
road.  Having  first  discharged  the 
duty  nearest  to  his  hand,  the  Arch- 
bishop then  administered  a"suitable 
admonition  '*  to  the  waggoner  for 
the  over-indulgence,  which  was  pro- 
bably the  real  cause  of  his  disaster. 

Veil-timed  Admonitioii.  —  We 
should  never  be  silent  when  our 
consciences  prompt  us  to  speak.  It 
is  related  of  Gerhard  Tersteegen, 
that,  being  once  on  a  journey  to 
Holland,  and  finding  in  the  pas- 
sage-boat a  number  of  merchants 
and  people  of  respectable  appear- 
ance, he  leaned  his  head  backwards 
and  closed  his  eyes  as  if  he  were 
asleep.  After  all  kinds  of  tales  had 
been  told,  and  a  game  of  cards  had 
been  proposed,  he  opened  his  eyes 
and  said  that  he  had  an  excellent 
pack  of  cards  in  his  bag.  Upon  being 
requested  to  produce  Uiem,  he  drew 
foiih  a  New  Testament ;  on  seeing 
which  they  said  that  was  a  book  to 
make  people  mad.  He  replied,  **  Is 
it  not  you  that  are  mad?"  and  re- 
hearsed all  their  foolish  and  un- 
profitable conversation,  and  sought 
firom  their  own  words  to  convince 
ihem  how  foolishly  they  acted  in 


squandering  away  their  valuable 
time  with  such  useless  things.  Some 
approved  of  the  admonition  they 
had  received,  and  the  rest  were 
restramed  from  canying  their  in- 
tention  into  effect. 

A  Ohristian  Duty. — A  man  who 
had  been  led  to  see  liis  sinfcdness 
and  his  fearful  doom,  being  sur- 
prised  that  he  was  allowed  to  go  on 
quietly  in  impenitence,  exclaimed, 
"  No  one  ever  spoke  to  me  of  my 
salvation."  There  were  in  the  place 
many  Christians  who  professed  to 
long  for  the  conversion  of  souls. 
If  he  had  been  sick,  some  one 
would  have  sent  for  a  physician. 
If  he  had  been  starving,  some  one 
would  have  given  him  bread.  If 
he  had  been  naked,  some  one  would 
have  clothed  him.  But  his  soul 
was  wretched,  and  miserable,  and 
poor,  and  blind,  and  naked,  yet  no 
one  pitied  him.  He  was  blamed, 
he  was  shunned,  but  ho  was  not 
treated  as  a  fellow-creature  whose 
soul  was  exposed  to  eternal  wrath 
x)ught  to  be  treated*. 

Is  there  any  one  living  near  you 
that  can  say,  "No  one  ever  spoke 
to  mo  of  my  salvation  "  ?  You  talk 
about  the  weather  and  the  crops, 
and  births,  accidents,  and  deaths : 
do  you  ever  speak  to  any  one  of 
Jesus?  Do  you  ever  affection- 
ately tell  any  to  flee  from  the  wrath 
to  come  ?  If  not,  is  it  kind  ?  Is 
it  faithful?  Is  it  honest  to  your 
Christian  profession?  Does  it  ac- 
cord with  your  prayers  ?  Can  you 
consistently  pray  for  a  revival  of 
religion  ?  Can  you  have  any  com- 
passion for  souls  or  any  love  for 
Christ  ?  Never  let  any  one  die  in 
your  neighbourhood,  or  even  Hve 
there  long,  and  be  able  to  say, 
"No  one  ever  spoke  to  me  of  my 
salvation."  A  tear,  a  sigh,  a  kind 
word,  a  pressure  of  the  hand  of 
Christian  sympathy,  a  verse  of  the 
Bible,  a  page  of  pious  reading, 
with  tiie  blessing  of  tiie  Holy  Spirit, 
may  save  a  so^  from  death,  and 
hide  a  multitude  of  sins. 

"  It  is  the  fact  of  responsibility 
that  makes  existence  so  solemn  a 
thing." 
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ADVERSITY. 

**  If  thou  faint  in  the  day  of  adveraity,  thy  strength  is  small,  "- 

Pror.  xxiv.  10. 


"Adversity,"  says  an  ancient 
wi-iter,  "  borrows  its  sharpest  sting 
from  our  impatience." 

Adversity  interposes  to  prevent 
our  passing  on  from  lesser  sins  to 
greater. — Vaughan, 

As  adversity  leads  us  to  think 
properly  of  our  state,  it  is  most 
beneficial  to  us. — Dr.  Johnson. 

All  trials  are  sent  for  two  ends 
— ^that  we  may  be  better  acquainted 
with  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  with  our 
own  wicked  hearts. — Whitcfield. 

The  Latin  poet  Horace  lays 
down  the  axiom  that  "adversity 
has  the  effect  of  eliciting  talents 
which  in  prosperous  circumstances 
would  have  lain  dormant.'' 

Sir  Walter  Scott  compares  ad- 
versity to  the  period  of  the  former 
and  of  the  latter  rain, — cold,  com- 
fortless, unfriendly  to  man  and  to 
animal ;  yet  from  f  hat  season  have 
their  birth  the  flower  and  the  fruit, 
the  date,  the  rose,  and  the  pome- 
granate. 

,  A  wise  and  virtuous  man,  when 
.iu  adversity,  may,  like  a  dark  lan- 
thom  in  the  night,  seem  dull  and 
dark  to  those  who  are  about  him ; 
Imt  within  he  is  full  of  light  and 
brightness;  and  when  he  chooses 
to  open  the  door,  he  can  show  it. — 
Owen  Feltham. 

fiod's  Dealings  with  Men. — God, 
±1  His  moral  government  of  the 
.world,  has  various  methods  and 
complicated  machinery  by  which 
He  excites  the  heart,  the  constitu- 
tion of  which  none  can  know  so 
well  as  He.  Some  He  terrifies  by 
His  frowns,  some  He  wins  by  His 
smiles ;  to  some  He  throws  in  rich 
profusion  all  the  bounties  of  His 
providence,  to  excite  their  grati- 
tude ;  some  He  bereaves  of  their 
all,  and  tracks  their  footsteps  with 
misfortune  and  desolation,  in  order 
that  they  may  know  the  vanity  and 
eal  worthlessness  of  all  earthly 


possessions  and  enjoyments,  and 

!feel  the   Ml  consolation  of   that 

I  refuge  of  which  they  may  always 

I  avail  themselves,  in  order  that  they 

may  seek,  like  some  battered  bark, 

broken    and    tempestwom,    some 

haven,    secure    from    the    storms 

;  which  sweep  over  the  open  ocean. — 

<  Bobert  Hall. 

fieaiing  Adveraity. — ^In  a  fair 
gale  every  fool  may  sail,  but  wise 
behaviour  in  a  storm  commends  the 
wisdom  of  a  pilot.  To  bear  adver- 
sity with  an  equal  mind  is  both  the 
sign  and  glory  of  a  brave  spirit. 
As  there  is  no  worldly  gain  without 
some  loss,  so  there  is  no  worldly 
loss  without  some  gain.  If  thou 
hast  lost  thy  wealth,  thou  hast  lost 
some  trouble  with  it;  if  thou  art 
degraded  of  thy  honour,  thou  art 
likewise  freed  from  the  stroke  of 
envy ;  if  sickness  hath  blurred  thy 
beauty,  it  hath  delivered  thee  from 
pride.  Set  thy  allowance  against 
thy  loss,  and  thou  shalt  find  no 
great  loss.  He  loseth  little  or  no- 
thing  who  keepeth  the  favour  of 
his  God  and  the  peace  and  freedom 
of  his  conscience. 

Advenity  and  FroBperitj  Con- 
trasted.—  Bacon  asserts  that  ad- 
versity is  fortitude,  which  in  morals 
is  the  more  heroical  virtue.  Pros- 
perity is  the  blessing  of  the  Old 
Testament ;  adversity  is  the  bless- 
ing of  the  New,  which  carrieth 
the  greater  benediction,  and  the 
clearer  revelation  of  God^s  favour. 
Yet  even  in  the  Old  Testament,  if 
yon  listen  to  David's  harp,  you 
shall  bear  as  many  hearse-like  airs 
as  carols ;  and  the  peneil  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  hath  laboured  more  in 
describing  the  afflictions  of  Job  than 
the  felicities  of  Solomon.  Prosperity 
is  not  without  many  fears  and  dis- 
tastes; and  adversity  is  not  with- 
out comforts  and  hopes.  We  see 
in  needleworiss  and  embroideries, 
it  is  more  pleasing  to  have  a  lively 
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work  Upon  a  sad  and  solemn  ground, 
than  to  have  a  dark  and  melan- 
choly work  upon  a  lightsome  ground . 
Judge,  therefore,  of  the  pleasure  of 
the  heart  by  the  pleasure  of  the  eye. 

Uses  of  Adyeraity. — ^It  is  good 
for  man  to  suffer  the  adversity  of 
this  earthly  life,  for  it  brings  him 
back  to  the  sacred  retirement  of 
the  heart,  where  only  he  finds  lie 
is  an  exile  from  his  native  home, 
and  ought  not  to  place  his  trust  in 
any  worldly  enjoyment.  It  is  good 
for  him  also  to  meet  with  contra- 
diction and  reproach,  and  to  be 
evil  thought  of,  and  evil  spoken  of, 
even  when  his  intentions  are  up- 
right and  his  actions  blameless, 
for  this  keeps  him  humble,  and  is 
a  powerful  antidote  to  the  poison 
of  vain-glory:  and  then  chiefly  it 
is  that  we  have  recourse  to  the 
witness  within  us,  which  is  God, 
when  we  are  outwardly  despised, 
and  held  in  no  degree  of  esteem 
and  favour  among  men.  Our  de- 
pendence upon  God  ought  to  be  so 
entire  and  absolute  that  we  should 
never  think  it  necessary,  in  any 
kind  of  distress,  to  have  recourse 
to  human  consolation. — De  Imita- 
Hone  ChristL 

Samuel  Wesley  and  his  Peise- 
eutors.  —  Samuel  Wesley  used  to 
preach  at  Epworth  with  great 
plainness  of  speech.  His  politics 
also  gave  great  offence,  and  much 
persecution  followed.  His  oppo- 
nents injured  his  cattle,  burnt  his 
bouse  to  the  ground,  and  had  him 
imprisoned  for  debt  in  Lincoln 
Castle.  Wesley  was  very  poor,  and 
had  only  ten  shillings  when  he 
went  to  prison,  and  his  wife  had 
less.  She  sent  him  her  gold  rings 
to  relieve  him,  but  he  returned 
them.  His  noble  soul  was  free 
even  in  the  prison.  One  cannot 
but  admire  the  way  in  which  he 
faces  the  storm.  While  in  bonds, 
he  wrote  a  characteristic  letter  to 
the  Archbishop  of  York,  in  which 
he  says,  *^  I  am  come  to  the  haven 
where  I  have  long  expected  to  be  ; 
but  I  do  not  despair  of  doing  good 
here ;  it  may  be  more  in  this  new 


parish  than  in  my  old  one.  A  gaol 
is  a  paradise  in  comparison  of  the 
life  I  led  before  I  came  hither.  .  .  . 
I  hope  to  rise  again,  as  I  have  al- 
ways done  when  at  the  lowest,  and 
I  think  I  could  not.be  much  lower 
now.  ...  I  am  getting  acquainted 
with  my  brother  gaol-birds  as  fast 
as  I  can,  and  I  shall  write  to  Lon- 
don next  post  to  the  Society  for 
Propagating  Christian  Knowledge, 
who,  I  hope,  will  send  some  books 
to  distribute  among  them."  He 
volunteered  to  be  chaplain  to  the 
prisoners,  and  was  very  useftil  to 
them.  Daily  he  read  prayers,  and 
on  the  Sabbath  preached  to  them 
the  perfect  law  of  hberty.  After 
remaining  three  months  in  Lincoln 
Castle,  he  was  released. 

Adversity  and  Grace. — The  na- 
ture, the  extent,  and  the  duration 
of  our  present  afiUctions  are  all 
regulated  by  Him  who  has  said, 
''  As  thy  day  is,  thy  strength  shall 
be.  My  grace  shall  be  sufficient 
for  thee.  My  strength  shall  be 
perfect  in  thy  weakness."  Our  ene- 
mies are  all  His  enemies ;  and  our 
ultimate  triumph  must,  in  conse- 
quence, be  His  glory.  It  is  a  fatal 
error  to  suppose  that  adversity  wiU 
prove  a  school  for  heaven,  apart 
from  the  sufficiencies  of  that  grace 
which  was  procured  for  men  by  the 
great  sacrifice  which  has  blotted 
out  our  transgressions.  It  is  this 
grace  which  savingly  enlightens; 
it  is  this  which  soothes ;  it  is  this 
alone  which  gives  sanctity  to  the 
X>ath  of  the  afilicted. 

It  is  manifest  that  adversity,  in 
some  oi  its  modifications,  is  inevit- 
able, and  that  its  occurrence  in 
many  forms  is  so  far  probable  as 
to  be  on  the  very  line  of  certainty. 
Sickness,  poverty,  reproach,  be- 
reavement, and  noiany  a  secret  sor- 
row— ^to  aJI  these  we  are  exposed ; 
under  most  of  these  we  shall  un- 
questionably suffer.  But  what  shall 
the  issue  be  ?  Every  thread  of  our 
present  existence  is  interwoven,  by 
its  consequences,  with  the  future : 
and  what  shall  that  future  be?  The 
results  of  present  suffering  aie  all 
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strictly  dependent  on  onr  present 
character.  If  we  are  Christians, 
the  grace  which  has  made  us  such 
can  render  whatever  is  afflictive  in 
our  lot  on  earth  conducive  to  the 
ultimate  perfectness  of  our  Chris- 
tianity. JBut  if  this  character  be 
wanting,  the  element  of  all  good  is 
wanting. — Vaughan, 

True  Servants  under  Adversity. 
— "  Constantius,  the  father  of  Con- 
stantine,'*  relates  Caryl,  quoting 
from  Church  History,  *'to  the 
end  he  might  try  the  hearts  of  his 
courtiers,  proclaimed  that  all  they 
who  would  not  forsake  the  worship 
of  the  true  God  should  be  banished 
from  the  court,  and  should  have 
heavy  penalties  and  fines  laid  upon 
them.  Presently  upon  this  (saith 
the  story)  all  that  were  base,  and 
came  to  serve  him  only  for  ends, 
went  away,  forsook  the  true  God, 
and  worshipped  idols.  By  this 
means  he  found  out  who  were  the 
true  servants  of  God,  and  whom  he 
meant  to  make  his  own :  such  as 
he  found  faithful  to  God,  he  thought 
would  prove  faithful  to  him.  What 
this  exploratory  decree  of  Constan- 
tius effected  in  his  court,  the  same 
did  that  which  the  apostate  Julian 
set  forth  in  good  earnest  against 
the  Christians.  He  no  sooner  caused 
it  to  be  proclaimed  that  whosoever 
would  not  renounce  the  faith  should 
be  discarded  his  service,  and  forfeit 
both  life  and  estate  to  his  high  dis- 
pleasure, but  presently,  upon  the 
publication  of  that  decree,  they  who 
were  indeed  Christians,  and  others 
who  only  had  the  title  of  Christians, 
presented  themselves,  as  it  were, 
on  a  common  stage  to  the  view  of 
all  men.  Such  as  these  are  willows, 
not  oaks.  While  religion  and  pros- 
perity go  together,  it  is  hard  to  say 
which  a  man  follows;  but  when 
once  they  are  forced  to  a  separa- 
tion, where  the  heart  was  will  soon 
be  manifest.  The  upright  in  heart 
are  like  Buth :  whatsoever  becometh 
of  the  Gospel,  they  will  be  sharers 
with  it  in  the  same  condition :  be 
it  affliction,  or  be  it  prosperity ;  be 
it  comfort,  or  be  it  sorrow;  be  it 


fair  weather,  or  be  it  foul;  be  it 
light,  or  be  it  darkness — ^they  will 
take  their  lot  with  it." 


Scriptare    and  Adversity. 


"Scripture  history  (which  has  a 
didactic  intent  throughout),"  re- 
marks Grindon,  "  is  one  continuous 
detail  of  misfortune  and  success, 
trouble  and  consolation — ^the  narra- 
tive, for  instance,  of  the  pilgrimage 
of  the  Israelites,  universally  ac- 
knowledged to  be  typical  of  the  way 
of  regeneration.  In  this  every  one 
is  beset  by  hindrances  and  tempta- 
tions, which,  though  sorely  oppres- 
sive while  they  last,  nevertheless 
give  place  in  turn  to  triumph. 

'*  It  is  a  happy  thing  for  a  man 
to  feel  fEunished,  and  that  the  waters 
are  bitter,  for  it  is  the  sign  of  an 
amending  nature,  and  leads  him  to 
cry  to  God  for  help.  If  we  are 
not  often  so  impelled,  it  is  a  proof 
that  we  are  but  little  advanced 
upon  our  journey.  There  can  be 
no  virtue  or  gladness  without  trial 
and  suffering  in  the  first  place. 
There  is  no  buying  com  of  Joseph 
till  there  has  been  a  famine  in  the 
land ;  nor  can  any  m9.n  know  what 
are  the  green  pastures  and  the  still 
waters  till  he  has  been  in  the  valley 
of  the  shadow  of  death.  God  can- 
not lead  him  thither  till  he  has  felt 
how  weak  he  is  in  himself.  Until 
this  experience  shall  have  been 
gone  through,  they  are  a  mere 
mirage  of  the  imagination.  'It 
must  needs  be  that  the  Son  of  man 
suffer  before  He  enter  into  His 
glory.'  In  its  aptitude  for  griev- 
ances, temptations,  and  perplexi- 
ties, conjoined  with  'its  free  will, 
the  spirit  of  man  is  constituted  in 
the  very  best  manner  possible  for 
urging  him  on  towards  Heaven. 
Though  they  are  painful  to  him, 
they  are  privileges;  That  was  a 
deep  insight  into  the  economy  of 
Providence  which  saw  that 

*  Sweet  are  the  tuiee  of  adTendtj.* 

Had  Flavins  Boethius  never  been 
imprisoned  by  Theodoris,  he  had 
never  written  his  *  Consolations  of 
Philosophy.*  To  a  prison,  also,  we 
owe  *  The  Pilgrim's  Progress.' " 
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ADVICE. 

"  With  the  well-advised  is  wisdom/' — Prov,  xiii.  10. 


We  ask  advice,  but  we  mean 
approbation. — Colton, 

Advice  is  not  -compnlsion. — Oer- 
man  Proverb, 

Solomon  hath  pronounced  that 
in  counsel  is  stability. 

Advise  not  what  is  most  pleasant, 
but  what  is  most  useful. — Solon. 

God  Himself  is  not  without 
counsel,  but  hath  made  it  one  of 
the  great  names  of  Hia  blessed  Son 
— the  Counsellor. — Bacon, 

He  who  is  wise  enough  in  youth 

to  take  the  advice  of  his  seniors, 

unites  the  vivacity  and  enterprise  of 

early  with  the  wisdom  and  gravity 

of  later  life. — Andrews, 

The  Greatest  Trust.— The  great- 
est trust  between  man  and  man  is 
the  trust  of  giving  counsel ;  for  in 
other  confidences  men  commit  the 
parts  of  life,  their  lands,  their  goods, 
their  children,  their  credit,  some 
particular  affair;  but  to  such  as 
they  make  their  counsellors,  they 
commit  the  whole,  by  how  much 
the  more  they  are  obliged  to  all 
fiaith  and  integrity. — Bacon, 

How  to  Tender  Advice. — **  Our 
advice,"  says  Seed,  "  must  not  fall 
like  a  violent  storm,  bearing  down 
and  making  those  to  droop  whom 
it  is  meant  to  cherish  and  refresh. 
It  must  descend  as  the  dew  upon 
the  tender  herb,  or  like  melting 
flakes  of  snow;  the  softer  it  falls, 
the  longer  it  dwells  upon  and  the 
deeper  it  sinks  into  the  mind.  If 
there  are  few  who  have  the  hu- 
mility to  receive  advice  as  they 
ought,  it  is  often  because  there  are 
few  who  have  the  discretion  to 
convey  it  in  a  proper  vehicle,  and 
to  qualify  the  harshness  and  bitter- 
ness of  reproof,  against  which  cor- 
rupt nature  is  apt  to  revolt,  by  an 
artful  mixture  of  sweetening  and 
agreeable  ingredients.  To  probe 
the  wound  to  the  bottom  with  all 
the  boldness  and  resolution  of  a 


good  spiritual  surgeon,  and  yet 
with  all  the  delicacy  and  tender- 
ness of  a  friend,  requires  a  very 
dexterous  and  masterly  hand.  An 
affable  deportment  and  a  compla- 
cency of  behaviour  will  disarm  the 
most  obstinate ;  whereas  if,  instead 
of  calmly  pointing  out  their  mis- 
take, we  break  out  into  unseemly 
sallies  of  passion,  we  cease  to  have 
any  influence." 

The  Dervise's  Advice.  —  Lady 
Mary  Wortley  Montague  relates 
the  following: — "One  day,  as  an 
ancient  king  of  Tartary  was  riding 
with  his  officers  of  state,  they  met 
a  dervise  crying  aloud,  'To  him 
that  will  give  me  a  hundred  dinars, 
I  will  give  a  piece  of  good  advice.' 
The  king,  attracted  by  this  strange 
declaration,  stopped,  and  said  to 
the  der\'ise,  *\Vhat  advice  is  this 
that  you  offer  for  a  hundred  dinars  ?' 
'  Si^e,'  repHed  the  dervise,  '  I  shall 
be  most  thankful  to  tell  you  as 
soon  as  you  order  the  money  to  be 
paid  me.'  The  king,  expecting  to 
hear  something  extraordinary,  or- 
dered the  money  to  be  given  to  the 
dervise  at  once ;  on  receiving  which, 
he  said,  '  Sire,  my  advice  is,  Begin 
nothing  without  considering  what 
the  end  may  be.' 

"The  officers  of  state,  smiling 
at  what  tliey  thought  ridiculous 
advice,  looked  at  the  king,  who 
they  expected  would  be  so  enraged 
at  this  insult  as  to  order  the  der- 
vise to  be  severely  punished.  The 
king,  seeing  the  amusement  and 
surprise  which  this  advice  had  oc- 
casioned, said,  *  I  see  uothing  to 
laugh  at  in  the  advice  of  this  der- 
vise ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  I  am 
persuaded  that  if  it  were  more  fre- 
quently  practised,  men  would  es- 
cape many  calamities.  Indeed,  so 
convinced  am  I  of  the  wisdom  of 
this  maxim,  that  I  shall  have  it  en- 
graved on  my  plate  and  written 
on  the  walls  of  my  palace,  so  that 
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it  may  be  ever  before  me.'  The 
king,  having  thanked  the  dervise 
for  his  advice,  proceeded  towards 
his  palace;  and  on  his  arrival  he 
ordered  the  cliief  Bey  to  see  that 
the  maxim  was  engraved  on  his 
plate  and  on  the  walls  of  his  palace. 

"  Some  time  after  this  occurrence, 
one  of  the  nobles  of  the  court,  a 
prond,  ambitious  man,  resolved  to 
destroy  the  king  and  place  himself 
on  the  throne.  In  order  to  accom- 
plish his  diaboUcal  purpose,  he  se- 
cured the  confidence  of  one  of  the 
king's  surgeons,  to  whom  he  gave 
a  poisoned  lancet,  saying,  '  If  you 
will  bleed  the  king  with  this  lancet, 
I  will  give  you  ten  thousand  pieces 
of  gold,  and  when  I  ascend  the 
throne  you  shall  be  my  vizier.' 
This  base  surgeon,  dazzled  by  such 
brilliant  prospects,  wickedly  as- 
sented to  the  proposal. 

**  An  opportunity  of  effecting  his 
evil  design  soon  occurred.  The  king 
sent  for  this  man  to  bleed  liim.  He 
put  the  poisoned  lancet  into  a  side 
pocket,  and  hastened  into  the  king's 
presence.  The  arm  was  tied,  and 
the  fatal  lancet  was  about  to  be 
plunged  into  the  vein,  when  sud- 
denly the  surgeon's  eye  read  this 
maxim  at  the  bottom  of  the  basin, 
'  Begin  notliing  without  considering 
what  the  end  may  be.'  He  imme- 
diately paused,  as  he  thought  with- 


in himself,  '  If  I  bleed  the  king 
with  this  lancet  he  wiU  die,  and  I 
shall  be  seized  and  put  to  a  cruel 
death.  Then  of  what  use  will  all 
the  gold  in  the  world  be  to  me  ?' 
Then,  returning  the  lancet  to  his 
pocket,  he  drew  forth  another.  The 
king,  observing  this,  and  perceiving 
that  he  was  much  embarrassed, 
asked  why  he  changed  his  lancet 
so  suddenly.  He  stated  that  the 
point  was  broken;  but  the  king, 
doubting  his  statement,  commanded 
him  to  show  it.  This  so  agitated 
him,  that  the  king  felt  assured  all 
was  not  right.  He  said,  *  There  is 
treachery  in  this  t  Tell  me  instantly 
what  it  means,  or  your  head  shall 
be  severed  from  your  body  1'  The 
surgeon,  trembling  with  fear,  pro- 
mised to  relate  all  to  the  king,  if 
he  would  only  pardon  his  guilt. 
The  king  assented,  and  the  surgeon 
related  the  whole  matter,  and  ac- 
knowledged that  had  it  not  been 
for  the  words  in  the  basin,  he 
should  have  used  the  fatal  lancet. 

*'  The  king  summoned  his  court, 
and  ordered  the  traitor  to  be  exe- 
cuted. Then,  turning  to  his  officers 
of  state,  he  said,  *You  now  see 
that  the  advice  of  the  dervise,  at 
which  you  laughed,  is  most  valu- 
able :  it  has  saved  my  life.  Search 
out  this  dervise,  that  I  may  amply 
reward  him  for  his  wise  maxim." 


-M- 


AFFLICTION. 

"  Our  Ught  affliction,  which  is  but  for  a  moment,  worketh  for  us  a  far  more 
exceeding  and  eternal  weight  of  glory.*' — 2  Cor,  iv.  17. 


A  GREAT  deal  of  rust  requires  a 
rough  file. — M.  Broivne. 

Afflictions  are  called  by  some 
the  mother  of  virtue. — Brooks, 

Goo  uses  not  the  rod  where  He 
means  to  use  the  sword. — Bishop 
Hall. 

David's  pen  never  wrote  more 
sweetly  than  when  dipped  in  the 
ink  of  affliction. — Mason, 

Human  misery  is  to  Divine  mercy 
as  a  black  soil  to  a  sparkling  dia- 
mond, or  as  a  sable  cloud  to  the 
sunbeams. — Seeker, 


There  will  be  no  Christian  but 
what  will  have  a  Gethsemane,  but 
every  praying  Christian  will  find 
that  there  is  no  Gethsemane  with- 
out its  angel. — Binney, 

As  the  sea,  if  it  were  not  tossed 

{ with  the  winds,  would  stink ;  even 

so  the  godly  man,  if  he  were  not 

exercised  with  troubles  and  afliic- 

tions,  would  be  the  worse. 

As  a  spark  which  falls  into  the 
sea  hurts  not  the  sea,  but  is  itself 
extinguished,  so  let  any  evil  befedl 
the  loving  soul,  and  it  will  soon  be 
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extinguished  without  disquietude. — 
Chry90stom, 

Spiritual  Buperfluities. — ^A  dis- 
creet physician  minds  not  so  much 
what  we  desire  as  what  is  conve- 
nient, and  a  lancet  performs  what 
juleps  will  not;  So  God  Almighty 
takes  away  spiritual  superfluities 
rather  than  grant  what  we  inordi- 
nately desire ;  and  a  few  afflictions 
help  to  moderate  our  corrupt  affec- 
tions and  appease  our  inordinate 
appetites. — Boyle, 

AfSiction  God's  Messenger. 

Count  each  affliction,  whether  hght 
or  grave,  God's  messenger  sent 
down  to  tiiee.  Do  thou  with  cour- 
tesy receive  him.  Grief  should  be 
like  joy — ^majestic,  equable,  sedate ; 
con&rming,  cleansing,  raising,  mak- 
ing free ;  strong  to  consume  small 
troubles,  to  commend  great  thoughts 
— ^grave  thoughts — ^thoughts  lasting 
to  the  end. — De  Vere, 

BeUverance  from  Affliction. — ^Be 
not  earnest,  in  time  of  affliction,  to 
use  inordinate  means  to  speed  de- . 
liverance.  Jacob  was  too  nimble 
in  bending  his  knees  for  his  father's 
blessing ;  it  cost  him  twenty  years' 
esUe  and  a  shrunk  sinew  before  he 
obtained  it  fully  from  the  angel. 
Stay  God's  time,  and  mercy  will 
ripen  more  kindly.  It  is  no  wisdom 
to  break  prison  imadvisedly;  our 
troubles  will  end  more  auspiciously 
when  angels  are  sent  from  heaven 
to  open  the  iron  gate,  as  they  did 
to  Peter,  and  lead  him  to  the  house 
of  prayer.  When  God  intends  a 
salvation,  the  shackles  will  fall  off 
easily,  and  the  gates  will  fly  open 
at  night;  and  you  shall  be  like 
them  that  dream,  when  God  turns 
your  captivity  like  streams  in  the 
South.— iee  (1677). 

Afflictions  ITecessazy. — ^Like  as 
a  physician,  who  goeth  about  to 
cure  his  sick  patient,  doth  first 
promise  him  health  by  the  assist- 
ance and  help  of  God,  whereby  he 
putteth  him  in  great  hope  and  com- 
fort; afterwards  he  beginneth  to 
purge,  to  cleanse  and  strengthen, 
and  such  like  things,  which  make 
to  the  recoTexing  of  his  health :  even 


I  so  our  good  God  also,  when  He 
I  hath  remitted  and  pardoned  our 
sins,  and  received  us  into  the  bosom 
of  grace  and  promised  us  life,  which 
were  before  sick  to  death  in  our 
sins,  doth  lay  on  us  afflictions,  and 
so  doth  scour  and  renew  us  from 
day  to  day  in  tiie  knowledge  and 
love  of  Him,  until  we  become  safe, 
pure,  and  renewed,  which  then  at 
the  last  Cometh  to  pass  when  this 
mortal  body  dieth. 

Affliction  Blessed. — As  frank- 
incense, when  it  is  put  into  the 
fire,  giveth  the  greater  perfume; 
or  as  spice,  if  it  be  pounded  and 
beaten,  smelleth  the  sweeter ;  as 
the  earth,  when  it  is  torn  up  with 
the  plough,  becometh  more  fruitful ; 
the  seed  in  the  gi'ound,  after  fi'ost 
and  snow  and  winter  storms,  spring- 
eth  the  ranker ;  the  nigher  the  vine 
is  pruned  to  the  stock,  the  greater 
grape  it  yieldeth ;  the  grape,  when 
it  is  most  pressed  andbeaten,maketh 
the  sweetest  wine,  &c. ;  linen,  when 
it  is  washed  and  vming  and  beaten, 
is  so  made  fairer  and  whiter :  even 
so  the  children  of  God  receive  great 
benefit  by  persecution  ;  for  by  it 
God  washeth  and  scoui'etli,  scliool- 
eth  and  nurtureth  them,  that  so 
through  many  tribulations  they 
may  enter  into  their  rest. 

The  Oharacter  of  Affliction. 


Affliction  appears  to  be  the  guide 
to  reflection,  the  teacher  of  hu- 
mihty,  the  parent  of  repentance, 
the  nurse  of  faith,  the  strengthener 
of  patience,  and  the  promoter  of 
charity ;  while  of  those  upon  whom 
affliction  is  thus  sanctified  to  the 
purifying  of  the  soul  and  its  im- 
provement in  Christian  graces;  of 
those  who  study  to  convert  it,  with 
the  blessing  of  their  merciful  Fa- 
ther, to  their  spiritual  and  eternal 
welfare,  that  they  "may  become 
partakers  of  His  holiness ;"  of  those 
who  welcome  it  as  the  means  where- 
by they  may  "  learn  the  statutes  " 
of  the  Lord — of  such  persons  it 
may  be  truly  af&rmed,  as  the  royal 
Psalmist  acknowledged  of  himself, 
that  "it  is  good  for  them  to  be 
afflicted." — ManL 
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Affliotion  to  be  ITndervaliied. — 
When  the  Christian's  last  pit  is 
digged,  when  he  is  descended  into 
his  grave  and  finished  his  state  of 
sorrows  and  suffering,  then  God 
opens  the  river  of  abundance,  the 
rivers  of  life  and  never-ceasing 
feUcities.  As  much  as  moments 
are  exceeded  by  eternity,  and  the 
sighing  of  a  man  by  the  joys  of  an 
angel,  and  a  salutary  frown  by  the 
light  of  God's  countenance,  a  few 
groans  by  the  infinite  and  eternal 
hallelujahs;  so  much  are  the  sor- 
rows of  the  saints  to  be  under- 
valued, in  respect  of  what  is  de- 
posited for  them  in  the  treasures 
of  eternity.  Their  sorrows  can 
die,  but  so  cannot  their  joys. 
.  .  .  Every  chain  is  a  ray  of 
light,  and  every  prison  is  a  palace, 
and  every  loss  is  the  purchase  of  a 
Idngdom,  and  every  afiront  in  the 
cause  of  God  is  an  eternal  honour, 
and  every  day  of  sorrow  is  a  thou- ! 
sand  years  of  comfort,  multiplied 
with  a  never-ceasing  numeration: 
days  without  night,  joys  without 
sorrow,  sanctity  without  sin,  charity 
without  stain,  possession  without 
fear,  society  without  envying,  com- 
munication of  joys  without  lessen- 
ing ;  and  they  shall  dwell  in  a  blessed ', 
country,  where  an  enemy  never  en- 
tered, and  from  whence  a  friend 
never  went  away. — Jeremy  Taylor, 

"Thy  Will  be  Done." 


mother,  as  she  knelt  by  the  side  of 
her  sleeping  infant,  breathed  forth 
from  a  glad  and  grateful  heart 
the  petition,  "  Thy  will  be  done." 
She  thanked  God  for  this  most 
precious  of  gifts. 

"  To  find  its  fairy  footsteps  foIlo^Hng  her,     ' 
Its  band  npon  hor  garments,  or  its  lip 
Long  sealed  to  hers,  and  in  the  watch  of  ni^^t 
The  quiet  breath  of  innocence  to  feel 
8of t  on  her  cheek,  was  snch  a  foil  content 
Of  happiness  as  none  but  mothers  know.'* 

But  those  twining  arms  were  un- 
clasped from  her  neck,  those  soft 
eyes,  into  whose  blue  depths  she  | 
had  loved  to  gaze,  were  sealed  up 
for  ever,  and  the  darling  of  her 
heart  lay  heedless  of  the  tears  that 
fell  like  rain  on  its  marble  brow. 
Yet  in   that  hour  of  sorrow  the 


Bedeemer  who  wept  with  the 
sisters  of  Bethany  at  the  grave  of 
Lazarus,  and  whose  ear  is  still  open 
to  the  call  of  human  woe,  came  to 
her  rehef.  "  As  one  whom  his 
mother  comforteth,"  so  He  com- 
forted BLis  wandering  but  penitent 
child  in  her  time  of  need.  Melted 
and  subdued  by  such  forgiving  love, 
the  mourner  raised  her  weeping 
eyes,  and  was  enabled  to  exclaim 
from  the  depths  of  a  chastened  and 
humbled  heart,  "Thy  will  be  done." 
The  joy  of  the  Lord  came  down  in- 
to her  soul ;  and  though  the  world 
might  never  again  be  to  her  what 
it  had  been,  the  thought  that  a 
Father's  hand  had  smitten  her  in 
love  and  faithfulness  gave  her 
strength  to  go  on  her  .way  re- 
joicing.— Christian  Treasury, 

Affliction  a  Qrindatone.-^ — ^We 
take  the  following  from  Dr.  Todd : 
An  invalid  of  twenty  years,  whose 
sufferings  were  extreme,  was  one 
night  thinking  of  the  reason  of  this 
long-continued  infiiction.  Sudden- 
ly the  room  filled  with  light,  and  a 
beautiful  form  bent  over  her,  saying, 
"Daughter  of  sorrow,  art  thou  im- 
patient ?  "  "  No  ;  but  I  am  full  of 
pain  and  disease,  and  I  see  no  end, 
nor  can  I  see  why  I  must  suffer 
thus.  I  know  that  I  am  a  sinner ; 
but  I  hoped  that  Christ's  sufferings, 
and  not  mine,  would  save  me.  Oh, 
why  does  God  thus  deal  with  me  ?  " 
"  Come  with  me,  daughter,  and  I 
will  show  thee."  "  But  I  cannot 
walk."  "True,  true  I  There, gently, 
gently  I"  He  tenderly  took  her  up 
in  his  arms,  and  carried  her  over 
land  and  water,  till  he  set  her  down 
in  a  far-off  city,  and  in  the  midst  of 
a  large  workshop. 

The  room  was  full  of  windows, 
and  the  workmen  seemed  to  be 
near  the  Hght,  and  each  with  his 
own  tools ;  and  all  seemed  to  be  so 
intent  upon  their  work,  that  they 
neither  noticed  the  new-comers  nor 
spoke  to  one  another.  They  seemed 
to  have  small  brown  pebbles,  which 
they  were  grinding  and  shaping  and 
polishing.  Her  guide  pointed  her 
to  one  who  seemed  to  be  most  ear- 
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nestly  at  work.  He  had  a  half- 
polished  pebble,  which  was  now  seen 
to  be  a  diamond,  in  a  pair  of  strong 
iron  pincers.  He  seemed  to  grasp 
the  little  thing  as  if  he  would  crush 
it,  and  to  hold  it  on  to  the  rough 
stone  without  mercy.  The  stone 
whirled,  and  the  dust  flew,  and  the 
jewel  grew  smaller  and  lighter. 
Ever  and  anon  he  would  stop,  hold 
it  up  to  the  light,  and  examine  it 
earefolly. 

**  Workman,"  said  the  sufferer, 
''will  you  please  to  tell  me  why 
you  bear  on,  and  grind  the  jewel  so 
hard  ?"  "  I  want  to  grind  off  every 
flaw  and  crack  in  it."  **  But  don't 
you  waste  it  ?  "  "  Yes  ;  but  what 
IS  left  is  worth  so  much  the  more. 
The  fact  is,  this  diamond,  if  it  will 
bear  the  wheel  long  enough,  is  to 
occupy  a  very  important  place  in 
the  crown  we  are  making  up  for 
our  king.  We  take  much  more 
pains  with  such.  We  have  to  grind 
and  polish  them  a  great  while ;  but 
when  they  are  done,  they  are  very 
beautiful.  The  king  was  here  yes- 
terday, and  was  much  pleased  with 
our  work,  but  wanted  this  jewel  in 


particular  should  be  ground  and 
polished  a  great  deal.  So  you  see 
how  hard  I  hold  it  down  on  this 
stone.  And,  see,  there  is  not  a 
crack  nor  a  flaw  in  it  I  What  a 
beauty  it  will  be  I " 

Gently  the  guide  lifted  up  the 
poor  sufferer,  and  again  laid  her 
down  on  her  own  bed  of  pain. 
"Daughter  of  sorrow,  dost  thou 
understand  the  vision  ?  "  "  Oh, 
yes ;  but  may  I  ask  you  one  ques- 
tion ?"  "  Certainly."  "  Were  you 
sent  to  me  to  show  me  all  this  ? " 
"  Assuredly."  "  Oh,  may  I  take 
to  myself  the  consolation  that  I  am 
a  diamond,  and  am  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  strong  man,  who  is 
poUshing  it  for  the  crown  of  the 
Great  King  ?"  <*  Daughter  of  sor- 
row, thou  mayest  have  that  conso- 
lation ;  and  every  pang  of  suffering 
shall  be  like  a  flasn  of  lightning  in 
a  dark  night,  revealing  etemiiy  to 
thee ;  and  hereafter  thou  shalt  'run 
without  weariness,  and  walk  with- 
out faintness,*  and  sing  with  those 
who  have  '  come  out  of  great 
tribulation.* " 


■♦♦- 


i« 


AGE. 

Mine  age  is  as  nothing  before  Thee." — Paalm  xzzix.  5. 


In  old  age  we  must  inhabit  what 
we  have  built. 

The  chariot  wheels  of  time  make 
their  carriage  road  in  the  fairest 
ff^ce. — La  BocJ^foucauld, 

When  men  grow  virtuous  in  their 
old  age,  they  are  merely  making  a 
sacri^ce  to  God  of  the  devil*s 
leavings. — Simft. 

"Like  a  morning  dream,  life," 
says  Jean  Paul  Bichter,  "  becomes 
more  and  more  bright  the  longer 
we  hve,  and  the  reason  of  every- 
thing appears  more  clear.  What 
has  puzzled  us  before  seems  less 
mysterious,  and  the  crooked  paths 
look  straighter  as  we  approach  the 
end." 

A  Typo  of  Old  Age. ^Arch- 

bisliop  Leighton  used  to  compare 
the  heavy  load  of  clay  with  which 


the  soul  is  encumbered  to  the  miry 
boots  of  which  the  traveller  divests 
himself  on  finishing  his  journey ; 
and  he  could  not  disguise  his  own 
wish  to  be  speedily  unclothed,  in- 
stead of  lingering  below  till  his 
garments  were  worn  out,  or  dropped 
off  through  age. 

The  True  Indication  of  Old  Age. 
"Old    age,"    remarks  Bishop 


Patrick,  "  is  not  to  be  known  bv  a 
withered  face,  but  by  a  mortified 
spirit ;  not  by  the  decays  of  the 
natural  body,  but  by  the  weakness 
of  the  body  of  sin ;  not  by  the  good 
we  have  enjoyed,  but  by  the  good 
we  have  done ;  and  if  we  be  pre- 
pared for  death,  we  have  hved 
long  enough ;  if  our  life  be  a  death, 
then  no  death  can  be  untimely  to 
us." 
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Happy  Old  Age.— To  the  intel- ' 
ligent  and  virtuous,  old  age  presents 
a  scene  of  tranquil  enjovments,  of 
obedient  appetite,  of  well-regulated 
affections/of  maturity  in  knowledge, 
and  of  calm  preparation  for  immor- 
tality.   In  this  serene  and  dignified 
state,  placed  as  it  were  on  the  con- 
fines of  two  worlds,  the  mind  of  a 
good  man  reviews  what  is  past  with 
tiie  complacency  of  an  approving* 
conscience  in  the  mercy  of  God, 
and    with    devout  aspirations  to- ' 
wai'ds  His  eternal  and  ever-increas- 
ing favour. — Percivcd. 

Tenth  in  Age. — ^Be  you  young 
until  you  die,  so  far  as  energy,  per- 
sistence, ambition,  and  augmenta- 
tion of  resources  are  concemed. 
There  are  some  things  that  curl 
over  easily  in  the  autumn.  Their 
leaves  become  sere  and  yellow,  and 
fall  to  the  ground  before  there  are 
any  signs  of  frost  in  the  air.  I  do 
not  like  such  vegetables ;  I  do  not 
have  them  in  my  garden.  Others 
carry  their  green  leaves  clean  down 
into  freezing  before  they  give  up. 
These  I  hke.  And  I  like  to  see 
men  that  can  look  at  God's  frosts 
and  not  bo  bhghted,  but  remain 
^reen  and  succulent  and  growing, 
even  into  tho  edges  of  winter. — 
Beecher. 

Idvea  Long  and  Unworthy. — ^We 
have  seen  a  sere  and  yellow  leaf 
hang  upon  the  tree  all  the  winter 
through.  There,  tenacious  of  its 
hold,  dancing  and  whirling  in  the 
playful  wind,  it  appeared  not  beau- 
tiful or  ^aceful,  but  out  of  place 
and  season,  and  in  humbling  con- 
trast with  the  young  and  green 
companions  which  budding  spring 
had  hung  around  it. 

Like  that  wrinkled  and  withered 
thing,  some  men  hang  on  by  this 
M'orld.  They  live  too  long,  and  die 
too  late,  for  themselves  at  least. 
Half  dead  and  half  aUve,  mind 
iailcd  and  memory  faded,  outhving 
their  usefulness,  but  the  melan- 
choly wrecks  of  what  once  they 
were,  they  tax  affection  to  conceal 
from  strangers*  eyes  the  ravages  of 
^ime,  and  do  for  them  the  tender 


office  of  the  ivy,  when  she  kindly 
flings  a  green  and  glossy  mantle 
over  the  crumbling  ruin  or  old 
hollow  tree. — Guthrie. 

Honour  to  Old  Age. — ^A  Eussian 
princess  of  great  beauty,  in  com- 
pany with  her  father  and  a  young 
French  marquis,  visited  a  celebrated 
Swiss  doctor  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, Michael  Scuppack ;  when  the 
marquis  began  to  pass  one  of  his 
jokes  upon  the  long  white  beard  of 
one  of  the  doctor*s  neighbours  who 
was  present.  He  offered  to  bet 
twelve  louis  d'ors  that  no  lady  pre- 
sent would  dare  to  kiss  the  ugly 
old  fellow.  The  Russian  princess 
ordered  her  attendant  to  bring  a 
plate,  and  deposited  twelve  louis 
d'ors,  and  sent  it  to  the  marquis, 
who  was  too  poHte  to  decline  his 
stake. 

The  fair  Russian  then  approached 
the  peasant,  saying,  "Permit  me, 
venerable  father,  to  salute  you  after 
the  manner  of  my  count^,**  and, 
embracing,  gave  him  a  kiss.  She 
then  presented  him  the  gold  which 
was  on  the  plate,  saying,  '*Take 
this  as  a  remembrance  of  me,  and 
as  a  sign  that  the  Russian  girls 
think  it  their  duty  to  honour  old 
age." 

Redeeming  the  Time  in  Old  Age. 
— ^A  sibyl  came  to  Tarquinius  Su- 
perbus,  King  of  Rome,  and  brought 
nine  voltmies  of  a  book,  demanding 
a  high  price  for  them.  Thinking 
it  too  much,  he  reused,  and  she 
immediately  burned  three,  demand- 
ing for  the  six  the  price  of  the  nine. 
He  still  declined  to  give  it,  and  she 
burned  three  more,  asking  the  full 
sum  for  the  remaining  three.  He, 
thinking  there  must  be  somethmg 
extraordinary  in  the  books,  and 
fearing  to  lose  them  all,  gave  for 
the  tliree  the  price  he  had  refused 
for  nine. 

So  time,  as  it  dwindles,  grows 
more  valuable.  There  are  three 
divisions  of  man*s  life — youth,  man- 
hood, and  old  age ;  and  ministers 
advise  men  to  redeem  all  this  time 
— youth,  manhood,  and  old  age ;  but 
in  youth  men  conceive  the  price  they 
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are  required  to  pay  in  self-denial 
too  great,  and  they  spend  it  in  folly. 
In  manhood  they  are  again  advised 
to  redeem  the  remainder,  but  they 
still  think  the  price  too  great ;  and 
then,  perhaps,  when  it  comes  to  the 
last  stage  of  their  lives,  they  are 
glad  enough  to  redeem  what  re- 
mains ;  but  here  the  case  is  differ- 
ent   The  sibyl  still  demanded  but 


the  same  price  for  the  remaining 
three  which  she  had  asked  for  aU 
the  nine ;  but  the  old,  if  they  are 
induced  to  redeem  the  time  at  all, 
which  is  very  unlikely,  will  have  to 
pay  more  for  the  last  volumes  than 
they  were  asked  for  the  whole  num- 
ber at  first, — the  habit  of  sinning 
so  greatly  increases  the  difficulty  of 
turning  to  God. — F.  F.  Trench, 


-♦♦- 


<« 


AMBITION. 

The  pride  of  life  is  not  of  the  Father.**—!  John  ii.  16. 


The  tallest  trees  are  most  in  the 
power  of  the  winds,  and  ambitious 
men  of  the  blasts  of  fortune. — 
WiUiani  Penn. 

Ambftion  often  puts  men  upon 
doing  the  meanest  offices ;  so  climb- 
ing is  performed  in  the  same  pos- 
ture with  creeping. 

Ambition  sufficiently  plagues  her 
proselytes,  by  keeping  themselves 
always  in  show,  like  the  statue  of 
a  pubHc  place. — Montaigne. 

"He  has  gained  everything,** 
said  a  companion  of  Napoleon, 
when  he  was  in  the  zenith  of 
prosperity,  '*  and  yet  he  is  un- 
happy.** 

A  slave  has  but  one  master;  the 
ambitious  man  has  as  many  masters 
as  there  are  persons  whose  aid  may 
contribute  to  the  advancement  of 
his  future. — La  Bruyere. 

The  Danger  of  Ambition. — ^The 
ambition  of  Crassus  was  like  a  mad 
charger,  on  which  he  rode  to  his 
doom.  Not  content  with  being  the 
greatest  man  among  many  millions 
of  his  fellows,  he  could  not  remain 
content  while  there  were  two  men 
above  him  in  the  state.  But  at 
last,  betrayed  and  dishonoured,  he 
was  ignominiously  shun  by  a  Par- 
thian soldier. 

Ambition  a  Snare. — Ambition, 
arising  either  from  a  discontented 
mind  or  from  a  false  estimate  of 
our  powers,  leading  us  to  seek  a 
high  position,  will  be  smre  to 
prove  a  snare.  The  pathway  of 
pride  leads  upwards,  but  the  sum- 


mit of  the  hill  is  so  enwrapped 
with  mist,  that  those  who  clunb 
lose  themselves  in  the  darkness, 
and  at  last  topple  over  a  precipice, 
at  the  bottom  of  which  they  groan, 
with  no  friends  near  to  pity,  until 
destruction  becomes  their  lot. 

The  Ambitious  Discontented;  a 
Similitude. — It  was  a  windy  day, 
and  the  large  Sails  of  an  old  null 
were  very  busy.  One  Sail,  in 
rather  a  shrill  and  something  like 
a  discontented  tone,  addressed  his 
neighbour  in  the  following  lan- 
guage: *'You  always  are  before 
me,  friend,  and  I  suppose  you 
always  will  be.  I  go  in  just  the 
same  path  as  you  do ;  I  work  quite 
as  hard  as  you  do;  but  somehow 
you  keep  before  me,  and,  as  I  said« 
I  suppose  you  always  will.  It  is 
really  most  disheartening.** 

His  companion  seemed  about  to 
answer,  when  the  miller,  who  had 
overheard  his  remark,  repHed,  "  O 
fooHsh  Sail  I  why  wish  to  appear 
first  ?  You  are  right  in  saying  you 
work  hard — you  do;  and  in  so 
doing  are  complying  with  my  wishes. 
Endeavour  to  do  your  best  in  the 
circle  in  which  you  move,  and  do 
not  trouble  yourself  with  so  idle 
a  wish.** 

Emptiness  of  Ambition. A 

proud  Lacedsemonian,  named  De- 
maratus,  was  ordered,  as  a  mark 
of  favour,  to  ask  a  petition  of  his 
prince.  The  highest  mark  of  honour 
that  could  be  bestowed  upon  a  sub- 
ject was  sought  by  him.  He  de- 
sired  that   he   might   be  carried 
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through  Sardis  in  royal  state,  with 
a  diadem  upon  his  head.  One  of 
the  king*8  relatives  answered  him : 
"  Demaratns,  this  diadem  does  not 
cairy  brains  along  with  it  to  cover; 
nor  would  you  be  Jupiter,  though 
you  should  take  hold  of  his  thun- 
der." 

Such  a  reply  might  be  given  to 
those  ambitious  souls  who  aspire  to 
an  exaltation  that  they  are  un- 
worthy of,  and  imagine  that  the 
robes  of  office,  or  the  position  of 
power,  can  give  them  the  faculties 
necessary  for  the  station  that  they 
seek.  A  king*8  crown  may  be  set 
upon  an  imbecile  head,  but  it  will 
not  make  a  fool  a  monarch. 

Ambition  to  be  Avoided. — **  I  see 
that  candle,**  says  Warwick,  **  makes 
small  show  in  the  day  which  at 
night  yields  a  glorious  lustre,  not 
because  tlie  candle  has  then  more 
light,  but  because  the  air  hath  the 
more  darkness.  How  prejudicial 
then  is  that  ambition  which  makes 
me  seem  less  than  I  am,  by  presum- 
ing to  make  me  greater  tiian  I  should 
be  I  They  whose  glory  shines  as 
the  sparks  amongst  stubble,  lose 
their  light  if  compared  to  the  Sun 
of  glory.  I  will  not  seat  myself 
higher  than  my  place,  lest  I  should 
be  disgraced  to  a  humility ;  but  if 
I  place  myself  lower  than  my  seat, 
I  may  be  advanced  to  the  honour 
of,  '  Friend,  sit  up  higher.*  I  had 
rather  be  exalted  by  my  humility, 
than  be  brought  low  by  my  ex- 
altation.'* 

To  the  above  may  be  added 
the  following  from  Jeremy  Taylor: 
— Ambition  is  the  most  troublesome 
and  vexatious  passion  that  can 
afflict  the  sons  of  men.  Virtue 
hath  not  half  so  much  trouble  in 
it,  for  it  sleeps  quietly,  without 
startings  and  affrighted  fancies :  it 
looks  cheerfully,  ffloules  with  much 
serenity,  and  &ough  it  laughs  not 
often,  yet  it  is  ever  delightful  in  the 
apprehension  of  some  faculty.  It 
fears  no  man,  nor  no  thing,  nor  is 
it  ever  discomposed,  and  hath  no 
concernments  in  the  great  altera- 
tions of  the  world,  and  entertains 
death  like  a  friend,  and  reckons 


the  issues  of  it  as  the  greatest  of 
its  hopes.  But  ambition  is  full  of 
distractions ;  it  teems  with  strata- 
gems, and  is  swelled  with  expecta- 
tions as  with  a  tympany.  It  sleeps 
sometimes  as  the  wind  in  a  storm, 
still  and  quiet  for  a  minute,  that  t 
inay  burst  out  into  an  impetuous 
blast,  till  the  cordage  of  his  heart- 
strings crack.  It  fears  when  none  is 
nigh,  and  prevents  things  that  never 
had  intention,  andfifldls  under  the  in- 
evitability of  such  incidents  which 
either  could  not  be  foreseen  or  not 
prevented.  It  is  an  infinite  labour 
to  make  a  man's  self  miserable, 
and  the  utmost  acquist  is  so  goodly 
a  purchase,  that  he  makes  his  days 
full  of  sorrow  to  enjoy  the  troubles 
of  a  three  years*  reign.  Therefore 
there  is  no  greater  unreasonableness 
in  the  world  than  in  the  designs  of 
ambition  ;  for  it  makes  the  present 
certainly  miserable,  unsatisfied, 
troublesome,  and  discontented,  for 
the  uncertain  acquisition  of  an 
honour  which  nothing  can  secure ; 
and  besides  a  thousand  possibilities 
of  miscarrying,  it  relies  upon  no 
greater  certainty  than  our  life ;  and 
when  we  are  dead,  all  the  world 
sees  who  was  the  fool. 

Holy  Ambition.  —  The  famous 
battle  of  Marathon  had  been  fought, 
in  which  Miltiades  led  his  little 
army  of  ten  thousand  men  against 
a  force  of  three  hundred  thousand 
Persians.  After  his  glorious  victory, 
Miltiades  became  for  the  hour  a 
nation's  idol.  Themistocles,  then 
a  youth,  was  observed  to  be  re- 
markably pensive  and  sad,  refusing 
to  join  in  his  accustomed  amuse- 
ments, and  often  spending  whole 
nights  in  thought  and  wakefulness. 
"When  asked  the  cause  of  this 
change  in  his  deportment,  he  an- 
swered, **  The  trophies  of  Miltiades 
will  not  suffer  me  to  sleep.**  His 
whole  soul  was  possessed  with  the 
desire  to  become  alike  distinguished 
among  his  countrymen.  To  this 
end  he  bent  every  purpose  of  his 
soul.  Scorning  fotigue  and  ease, 
he  planned,  and  laboured,  and 
studied,  until  he  had  placed  his 
name  high  on  the  scroll  of  fame. 
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He  created  a  navy,  which  enabled 
Greece  to  cope  with  Persia  on  the 
sea,  and  to  win  a  glorious  and  de- 
cisive victory  over  the  great  leader 
Xerxes. 

Yet  what  were  the  perishing 
honours  of  Miltiades  compared 
with  the  glorious  crown  set  before 
the  faithfiil  young  soldier  of  the 
Gross?  If  a  perishing  garland  of  i 
laurel  or  bay  could  so  fire  the 
heart,  what  should  be  the  enthu- 
siasm  of  one  who  has  immortal 


glory  before  him?  What  care,  what 
pains  and  watchings,  are  too  great 
to  expend  for  such  a  prize  ?  If 
Themistocles  could  thus  give  up 
the  follies  and  pleasures  of  youth 
to  make  himself  a  strong  and  va- 
liant soldier,  cannot  you  forego  what- 
ever would  disqualify  you  from  be- 
coming a  good  soldier  of  Jesus 
Christ?  There  are  powerful  foes 
to  be  met  both  without  and  with- 
in, and  the  soldier  must  be  ever  at 
his  post. 


-♦♦- 


ANGELS. 

"  Are  they  not  all  ministering  spiritSf  sent  forth  to  minister  for  them  who 

shall  be  heirs  of  salvation." — Heb.  i.  14. 


Jacob  saw  angels  ascending  and 
descending,  but  none  standing  still. 
— Bernard, 

A  WICKED  angel  came  to  Eve,  in 
order  that  through  her  man  might 
be  separated  from  God.  A  good 
angel  came  to  Mary,  that  through 
her  God  might  be  united  to  man. — 
Fulgentius. 

The  angels  glorify,  men  scru- 
tinise ;  angels  raise  their  voices  in 
praise,  men  in  disputation;  they 
conceal  their  faces  with  their  wings, 
but  man,  with  a  presumptuous  gaze, 
would  look  into  God*s  unspeakable 
glory. — Chrysostam, 

Guardian  Angels. — The  Fathers 
of  the  Christian  Church  taught  that 
every  human  being,  from  the  hour  of 
liifi  birth  to  that  of  his  death,  is  ac- 
companied by  an  angel  appointed  to 
watch  over  him.  The  Mahometans 
give  to  each  of  us  a  good  and  evil 
angel;  but  the  early  Christians 
supposed  us  to  be  attended  each  by 
a  good  angel  only,  who  undertakes 
that  office,  not  merely  from  duty 
to  God,  and  out  of  obedience  and 
great  humility,  but  as  inspired  by 
exceeding  eharity  and  love  towards 
his  human  charge. — Mrs,  Jameson, 

The  Ohariots  of  God. — ^Angels 
are  called  the  chariots  of  God. 
"The  chariots  of  God  are  thousands 
of  angels."  That  is,  they  are  the 
chariots  of  His  will,  they  bear  His 


I  will  about  to  every  part  of  the  uni- 

i  verse.    This  is  their  delight.    They 

'  bless  God,  who  vouchsafes  thus  to 

'  employ  them.  But  when  they  haye 

'  fulfilled  God's  message,  then  they 

return  back  to  Him  by  whom  they 

were  sent  forth.     They  return  back 

!to  Him,  and  stand  before  Him, 

I  drinking  in  fresh  streams  of  life, 

^  and  strength,  and  purity,  and  joy 

from  His  presence. — Hare. 

I     Angelic  Ministration. — I  did  not 

I  see,  early  in  the  morning,  the  flight 
of  those  birds  that  fiUed  all  the 
bushes  and  all  the  orchard  trees, 
but  they  were  there,  though  I  did 

!not  see  their  coming  and  heard 
their  songs  afterward.  It  does  not 
matter  whether  you  have  minis- 
tered to  you  yet  those  perceptions 
by  which  you  perceive  angelic  ex- 
istence. The  fact  that  we  want  to 
bear  in  mind  is,  that  we  are  en- 
vironed by  them,  that  we  move  in 
their  midst.  How,  where,  what 
the  philosophy  is,  whether  it  be 
spiritual  pliilosophy ,  no  man  can  tell , 
and  they  least  that  think  they  know 
most  about  it.  The  fact  which  we 
prize  and  lay  hold  of  is  this,  that 
angelic  ministration  is  a  part,  not 
of  the  heavenly  state,  but  of  the 
universal  condition  of  men,  and 
that,  as  soon  as  we  become  Christ's, 
we  come  not  to  the  home  of  the 
living  God,  but  to  the  "  innumer- 

1  able  company  of  angels." — B checker, 
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What  are  Angeb  ?— "  The  yery 
names  assigned  to  angels/'  says 
D wight,  **  by  their  Creator,  convey 
to  us  ideas  pre-eminently  pleasing, 
fitted  to  captivate  the  heart  and 
exalt  the  imagination;  ideas  which 
dispel  gloom,  banish  despondency, 
enhven  hope,  and  awaken  sincere 
and  unmingled  joy.  They  are 
living  ones ;  beings  in  whom  life 
is  inherent  and  instinctive ;  who 
sprang  np  nnder  the  qnickening 
influence  of  the  Sun  of  Righteous- 
ness, beneath  the  morning  of  ever- 
lasting day;  who  rose  expanded, 
and  blossomed  in  the  uncreated 
beam,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  of 
life,  and  were  nourished  by  the 
waters  of  inomortahty.  They  are 
spirits,  winged  with  activity,  and 
formed  with  power,  which  no  labour 
wearies  and  no  duration  impairs; 
their  faculties  always  fresh  and 
young,  their  exertions  unceasing 
and  wonderful,  and  their  destina- 
tion noble  and  dehghtfol,  witliout 
example,  and  without  end.  They 
are  bU^mg  ones,  glowing  with  l 
pure  and  serene,  with  an  intense 
and  immbrtal  flame  of  di\*ine  love ; 
returning,  without  ceasing,  the 
light  and  warmth  which  they  have 
received  from  the  great  centnil  Sun 
of  the  universe,  reflecting  with 
supreme  beauty  the  image  of  that 
divine  luminary;  and  universally 
glorious,  although  differing  from 
each  other  in  glory." 

The  Angels  of  Scripture. — *  *  Peo- 
ple at  all  times  have  taken  pleasure," 
points  out  Robert  Hall,  **  in  paint- 
ing those  invisible  beings,  inhabit- 
ants of  celestial  regions,  adorned 
with  all  those  superior  qualities 
that  charm  the  heart  of  man.  But 
how  low,  puerile,  and  vulgar  are  all 
their  conceptions  1  Study  the  angels 
of  the  Scriptures ;  not  only  is  every- 
thing there  grand,  holy,  and  worthy 
of  God ;  not  only  is  their  character 
at  once  ardent  and  sublime,  com- 
passionate and  majestic,  constantly 
brought  before  us  there  by  their 
names,  their  attributes,  their  em- 
ployments, their  habitations,  tlieir 
songs,  their  contemplation  of  the, 


depths  of  redemption,  and  the  joys 
of  their  love ;  but  what  most  strike 
OS  more  than  aU,  is  the  perfect 
harmony  of  the  whole,  that  all 
these  features  agree  and  are  main- 
tained in  their  justest  proportions. 
In  a  word,  this  doctrine,  sustained 
from  one  end  of  Scripture  to  the 
other,  bears  the  most  striking  testi- 
mony to  its  inspiration  from  God. 
While  aU  the  mythologies  tell  us 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  moon  and 
the  planets,  the  Bible  does  not  con- 
tain one  word  about  them ;  it  tells 
us  nothing  of  the  second  heaven ; 
but  it  depicts  the  inhabitants  of  the 
third  heaven,  or  the  heaven  of  hea- 
vens. Descriptions  of  the  angels  are 
numerous  without  wearying,  and 
fiill  of  details.  They  are  exhibited 
to  us  in  every  situation,  in  heaven 
and  upon  earth,  before  God  and 
before  men,  ministers  of  mercy, 
and  sometimes  executors  of  ven- 
geance ;  standing  before  God,  ador- 
ing £[im  day  and  night;  but  also 
employed  in  the  service  of  the 
humblest  behever.  We  are  defiled, 
they  are  perfect;  we  are  selfish, 
they  melt  with  charitv;  we  are 
haughty,  they  are  gentle ;  we  are 
vain  and  proud  in  bodies  that 
worms  consume,  they  are  humble 
in  glory  and  immortahty  ;  we  are 
disturbed  by  passions,  they  are 
fervent  in  spirit,— neither  can  they 
die.  This  uniformity,  this  purity, 
comes  not  from  man — it  is  from 
God." 

Says  a  hving  writer :  **  It  might  be 
supposed  that  beings  like  them  (an- 
gels) ,  whose  bodies  are  spiritual,  and 
whose  natural  rank  is  for  higher 
than  our  own,  would  not  find  con- 
genial objects  of  attention  and  sym- 
pathy in  animal  bodies  like  ours, 
especially  as  our  moral  nature  is 
e^ ;  yet  several  facts  in  Holy 
Scripture  show  that  it  is  otherwise, 
and  that  in  the  instances  of  Hagar, 
EHjah,  and  Christ,  practical  expres- 
sions of  sympathy  with  physical 
suffering  were  evoked.  * '  These  feicts 
show  that  **  it  is  not  felt  to  be  be- 
neath the  dignity  of  those  high  and 
holy  ones  to  come  forth  to  minister 
to  the  bodily  wonts  of  men." 
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ANGER. 

"  The  dificretion  of  a  man  deferreth  his  anger.*' — Prov.  ziz.  11. 


"When  aiiger  rises,"  connsels 
the  Chinese  philosopher  Confucius, 
"think  of  the  consequences." 

If  anger  is  not  restrained,  it  is 
frequently  more  hurtful  to  us 
than  the  injury  that  provokes  it.— 
Seneca. 

"Wise  anger,"  says  Matthew 
Henry,  "  is  like  fire  from  the  flint ; 
there  is  a  great  ado  to  bring  it  out ; 
and  when  it  does  come,  it  is  out 
again  immediately." 

Akoer  is  like  the  waves  of  a 
troubled  sea ;  when  it  is  corrected 
with  a  soft  reply,  as  with  a  little 
strand,  it  retires,  and  leaves 
nothing  behind  but  froth  and  shells 
— ^no  permanent  mischief.— r/ierewy 
Taylor, 

"I  AM  naturally  as  irritable  as 
any,"  confesses  Adam  Clarke ; 
"  but  when  I  find  anger,  or  passion, 
or  any  other  evil  temper  arise  in 
my  mind,  immediately  I  go  to  my 
Bedeemer,  and,  confessing  my 
sins,  I  give  myself  up  to  be  managed 
by  Him." 

A  Soft  Answer.  —  When  Sir 
Matthew  Hale  once  dismissed  a 
jury,  because  he  was  convinced 
that  it  had  been  illegally  chosen 
to  favour  the  Protector,  the  latter 
was  highly  displeased  with  him; 
and  when  Sir  "Matthew  returned 
from  the  circuit,  Cromwell  told  him 
in  anger  that  he  was  not  fit  to  be  a 
judge ;  to  which  all  the  answer  he 
made  was  tliatit  was  very  true. 

SLghteonB  Anger. High  and 

gusty  passions  that  sweep  through 
the  soul  are  sometimes  tike  fierce 
summer  storms  that  cleanse  the 
air  and  give  the  earth  refreshment 
by  strong  winds  and  down-pelting 
rains.  Men  are  better  for  knowing 
how  to  be  angry,  provided  the  sun 
does  not  go  down  on  their  wrath, 
and  provided  it  is  justified  by  the 
occasions  of  it.'^Beecher, 

8  * 


Anger  Quick  and  Easy  of  Growth. 
— ^A  lady  once  came  to  a  minister, 
complaining  that  she  was  the  chief 
of  sinners,  the  worst  of  transgres- 
sors, utterly  lost  and  helpless.  He 
replied,  "  I  have  no  doubt,  madam, 
that  you  are  bad  enough."  She 
instantly  flew  into  a  passion,  and 
declared  that  she  was  no  worse 
than  her  neighbours,  accused  liim 
of  slandering  her,  and  from  her 
gestures  she  would  perhaps  have 
proceeded  to  violence  had  he  not 
suddenly  retired  from  the  room. 

The  Slave  to  Anger.— **  What  a 
chain  of  evils,  "exclaims  StEphraim, 
'^does  that  man  prepare  for  himself 
who  is  a  slave  to  anger  I  He  is  the 
murderer  of  his  own  soul ;  yea  to 
the  letter  he  is  so,  for  he  hves  in  a 
continual  torment.  He  is  devoured 
by  an  inward  fire,  and  his  body 
partakes  of  his  sufferings.  Terror 
reigns  around  him;  every  one 
dreads  lest  the  most  innocent,  the 
most  trifling  occurrence,  may  give 
him  a  pretext  for  quarrel,  or  rouse 
him  into  fiiry.  A  passionate  man 
is  odious  alike  to  God  and  man, 
and  is  insupportable  even  to  him- 
self." 

The  Power  of  Evil  Passions. — 
Let  a  man  be  always  on  his  guard 
lest  his  evil  passions  should  run 
away  with  him.  A  httle  weakly 
lad  on  the  back  of  a  great  cart- 
horse pidls  with  all  his  might  to 
stop  the  powerftd  beast,  but  in  vain, 
for  the  cart-horse  takes  him  just 
where  he  pleases.  It  is  just  the 
same  when  evil  passions  get  the 
better  of  a  man,  for  they  bear  him 
away  like  the  cart-horse,  without 
his  having  the  power  to  control 
them,  and  he  seldom  if  ever  will 
get  out  of  a  passion  without  find- 
ing that  he  has  lost  something  he 
had  better  have  kept. 

How  to  Turn  Anger  to  Profit — 
St.  Chrysostom  says  that  anger  is 
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implanted  in  us  .as  a  sort  of  sting, 
to  make  us  gnash  with  our  teeth 
against  the  devil*  to  make  us 
vehement  against  him,  not  to  set 
US  in  array  against  each  other.  We 
have  arms  given  us,  not  to  make 
war  among  ourselves,  but  that  we 
may  employ  our  whole  armour 
against  our  spiritual  adversary. 
Art  thou  prone  to  anger  ?  Be  so 
against  thine  own  sins:  chastise 
thy  soul,  scourge  thy  conscience, 
be  a  severe  judge  and  merciless 
in  thy  sentence  against  thy  own 
sins.  This  is  the  way  to  turn 
anger  to  profit.  It  was  for  this 
that  God  implanted  wrath  within  us. 

Anger  OontroUed. We  must 

not  forget  to  make  our  prayers  to 
God,  that  He  who  giveth  wisdom 
liberally  and  upbraideth  not  would 
teach  us  the  wisdom  of  governing 
our  passions,  and  by  the  aid  of  His 
Holy  Spirit  give  us  the  victory  over 
them ;  that  He  would  create  in  us 
a  clean  heart,  and  renew  a  right 
E^irit  within  us,  and  sanctify  us 
throughout.  Wlien  an  unruly  pas- 
sion is  subdued  and  a  bad  temper 
corrected,  we  have  as  it  were 
obtained  a  new  nature;  and  tliis 
is  to  be  bom  anew,  or  of  God.  For 
these  great  blessings  we  must 
depend  upon  God  by  daily  prayer. 
And  all  our  vigilance  and  pains 
with  ourselves,  and  our  earnest 
entreaties  at  the  throne  of  grace, 
we  must  particularly  apply  against 
the  sin  that  does  so  easily  beset  us. 
— Hickman, 

Divine  Anger.  —  "Anger,  we 
know,"  says  Bishop  Reynolds,  "  is 
the  whetstone  of  strength:  in  an 
equahty  of  other  terms,  it  will 
make  a  man  prevaU.  Nothing  is 
ablta  to  stand  before  a  fire  which  is 
once  enraged.  Now  God's  dis- 
pleasure is  kindled,  and  breaketh 
forth  into  a  flame,  against  the  sins 
of  men ;  like  a  devouring  Hon,  or 
a  bereaved  bear,  like  the  implacable 
rage  of  a  jealous  man,  so  doth  the 
fire  of  the  Lord's  revenge  break 
forth  upon  the  enemies  of  His  Son. 
Add  hereunto  our  disposition  and 
preparedness  for  the  wrath  of  God. 
Strength  itself  may  be  tired  out 


in  vain  upon  a  subject  which  is 
incapable  of  any  injury  therefrom. 
But  if  the  paw  of  a  Dear  meet  with 
so  thin  a  substance  as  the  caul  of 
a  man's  heart,  how  easily  is  it  torn 
to  pieces !  Every  action  is  then  most 
speedily  finished  when  the  subject 
on  which  it  works  is  thereunto 
prepared.  Far  easier  is  it  to  make 
a  print  in  wax  than  in  an  adamant ; 
to  kindle  a  fire  in  dry  stubble  than 
in  green  wood.  Now  wicked  men 
have  fitted  themselves  for  wrath, 
and  are  the  procurers  and  artificers 
of  their  own  destruction.  They  are 
vessels ;  and  God  is  never  without 
treasures  of  wrath;  so  that  the 
confusion  of  a  wicked  man  is  but 
like  the  drawing  of  water  out  of 
a  fountain,  or  the  filling  of  a  bag 
out  of  a  heap  of  treasure." 

Anger  Harboured. — Speech  end- 
eth  anger,  silence  nourisheth  it. 
Much  maUce  and  grudge  would  be 
avoided,  and  the  very  poison  of  it 
drawn  out,  did  we  but  give  it  a 
vent  at  first,  by  reasoning  with  the 
party  that  wronged  us,  and  ex- 
postulating the  injury,  which  most 
times  is  but  a  mere  mistake.  Now 
many,  on  the  contrary,  harbour 
this  viper  in  their  bosoms  till  it 
haUi  eaten  to  their  hearts;  they 
not  only  let  "the  sun  go  down," 
but  go  its  whole  round,  "upon 
their  wrath"  (Ephes.  iv.  26),  and 
cannot  find  time  from  one  end  of 
the  year  to  the  other  to  utter  their 
minus  and  compound  their  dis- 
cords. Not  only  Abraham,  but 
Aristippus  shall  rise  up  in  judgment 
against  such  pseudo-Christians,  and 
condenmthem.  For  when  iEschines 
and  he  had  been  at  long  debate, 
and  there  was  "I  stout,"  and 
"  Thou  stout,"  and  neither  could 
find  in  their  hearts  to  go  to  the 
other,  Aristippus  went  at  length  to 
iEschines,  and  said  unto  him, 
"  Shall  we  not  agree  to  be  friends 
before  we  make  ourselves  a  common 
scorn  to  the  whole  country  ?"  Where- 
unto,  when  ^schines  answered 
that  "  he  was  content  to  be  friends 
with  all  his  heart,"  Aristippus 
repHed,  "Remember,  then,  tnat 
although  I  was  the  elder  and  the 
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better,  yet  I  first  sought  unto  thee.'* 
"In  very  deed,'*  said  iEschines, 
"thon  art  a  £eu:  better  man  than 
I;  for  I  began  the  quarrel,  and 
thou  hast  been  first  in  making  up 
the  breach:"  and  thus  tibese  two 
became  fast  friends  for  ever. — 
Trapp» 

Anger  Examined. — The  follow- 
ing we  quote  from  Jeremy  Taylor : 

1.  Consider  that  anger  is  a 
professed  enemy  to  counsel ;  it  is 
a  direct  storm,  in  which  no  man 
can  be  heard  to  speak  or  call  frx)m 
without :  for  if  you  counsel  gently 
you  are  despised ;  if  you  urge  it 
and  be  vehement,  you  provoke  it 
more.  Be  careful,  therefore,  to  lay 
up  beforehand  a  great  stock  of 
reason  and  prudent  consideration, 
that,  like  a  besieged  town,  you 
may  be  provided  for,  and  be 
defensible  from  within,  since  you 
are  not  likely  to  be  relieved  from 
without.  Anger  is  not  to  be 
suppressed  but  by  something  which 
is  as  inward  as  itself,  and  more 
habituaL  To  which  purpose  add 
that— 

2.  Of  all  passions  it  endeavom*s 
most  to  make  reason  useless. 

8.  That  it  is  a  universal  passion 
of  an  infinite  object;  for  no  man 
was  ever  so  amorous  as  to  love 
a  toad;  none  so  envious  as  to 
repine  at  the  condition  of  the 
miserable ;  no  man  so  timorous  as 
to  fear  a  dead  bee ;  but  anger  is 
troubled  at  eveiythkLg,  and  every 
man,  and  every  accident;  and 
therefore,  unless  it  be  suppressed, 
it  will  noake  a  man's  condition 
restless. 

4.  If  it  proceeds  from,  a  great 
cause,  it  turns  to  fury;  if  from 
a  small  cause,  it  is  peevishness ; 
and  so  is  always  either  terrible  or 
ridiculous. 

5.  It  makes  a  man's  body  mon- 
strous, deformed,  and  contemptible ; 
the  voice  horrid;  the  eyes  cruel; 
the  face  pale  or  fiery ;  the  gait  fierce, 
the  speech  clamorous  and  loud. 


6.  It  is  neither  manly  nor  inge- 
nious. 

7.  It  proceeds  frt)m  softness  of 
spirit  and  pusiUanimity ;  which 
makes  that  women  are  more  angry 
than  men,  sick  persons  more  than 
the  healthful,  old  men  more  than 
young,  unprosperous  and  calamitous 
people  than  the  blessed  and  for- 
tunate. 

8.  It  is  a  passion  fitter  for  flies 
and  insects  than  for  persons  pro- 
fessing nobleness  and  bounty. 

9.  It  is  troublesome,  not  only  to 
those  that  suffer  it,  but  to  them 
that  behold  it;  there  being  no 
greater  incivihty  of  entertainment 
than,  for  the  cook's  fault  or  the 
negUgence  of  the  servants,  to  be 
cruel  or  outrageous  or  unpleasant 
in  the  presence  of  guests. 

10.  It  makes  marriage  to  be 
a  necessary  and  unavoidable  trouble 
to  friendships,  and  societies  and 
familiarities  to  be  intolerable. 

11.  It  multipHes  the  evils  of 
drunkenness,  and  makes  the  levities 
of  wme  to  run  into  madness. 

12.  It  makes  innocent  jesting  to 
be  the  beginning  of  tragedies. 

13.  It  turns  friendship  into 
hatred ;  it  makes  a  man  lose  him- 
self, and  his  reason,  and  his 
argument,  in  disputations.  It  turns 
the  desires  of  knowledge  into  an 
itch  of  wrangHng.  It  adds  in- 
solency  to  power.  It  turns  justice 
into  cruelty,  and  judgment  into 
oppression.  It  changes  discipline 
into  tediousness  and  hatred  of  libe- 
ral institutions.  It  makes  a  pros- 
perous man  to  be  envied  and 
the  unfortunate  to  be  unpitied. 
It  is  a  confluence  of  all  the  irregular 
passions:  there  is  in  it  envy  and 
sorrow,  fear  and  scorn,  pride  and 
prejudice,  rashness  andinconsidera- 
tion,  rejoicing  in  evil  and  a  desire 
to  inflict  it,  self-love,  impatience, 
and  curiosity. 

And  lastly,  though  it  be  very 
troublesome  to  others,  yet  it  is 
most  troublesome  to  him  that 
hath  it. 
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ASSURANCE. 

"  Haying  an  High  Priest  over  the  honse  of  God,  let  us  draw  near  with  a 
tme  heart  in  Ml  assnranoe  of  faith.'* — Heb.  x.  21,  22. 


Full  assurance  is  to  have  no 
doubt  of  God's  acceptance  of  us  in 

Christ. 

'*The  sweetest  thing  we  can 
desire,"  says  Caryl,  '*  is  the  assur- 
ance of  our  salvation.** 

**Thb  whole  Bible,*'  remarks 
McCheyne,  ''declares  we  may 
receive,  and  know  that  we  have 
received,  the  forgiveness  of  sins.** 

Assurance  is  Job  sitting  in  the 
dust,  covered  with  sores,  and  say- 
ing, "  I  know  that  my  Bedeemer 
Hveth*'  (Job  xix.  25),  "Though  He 
slay  me,  yet  will  I  trust  in  Him  ** 
(Job  xiii.  16). — Byte. 

AssuBANGB  is  the  full  confi- 
dence  of  a  believer  in  his  own 
safety;  that,  being  united  to 
Christ,  he  is  delivered  from  "  the 
law  of  sin  and  death,'*  and  is  for 
ever  safe. — Cuyler, 

Type  of  AsBiiraiice. — Assurance 
is  like  the  sunflower,  which  opens 
with  the  day  and  shuts  with  the 
night.  It  follows  the  motion  of 
God's  face  :  if  that  looks  smilingly 
on  the  soul,  it  loves ;  if  that  frowns 
or  hides  itself,  it  dies.  But  faith 
is  a  plant  that  can  grow  in  the 
shade, — a  grace  that  can  find  the 
way  to  heaven  in  a  dark  night.  It 
can  walk  in  darkness,  and  yet  trust 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord. 

The  Pniit  of  Paith. — ^Assurance 
is  rather  the  fruit  of  faith  than 
fedth  itself;  it  is  in  faith,  as  the 
flower  is  in  the  root.  Faith  in  time, 
after  much  communion  with  God, 
acquaintance  with  the  Lord,  and 
experience  of  His  dealings  with  the 
soul,  may  flourish  into  assurance ; 
but,  as  the  root  truly  lives  before 
the  flower  appears,  and  continues 
when  that  hath  shed  its  beautifdl 
leaves  and  is  gone  again,  so  doth 
true  justifying  faith  live  before 
assurance  comes  and  after  it  dis- 
appears.   Assurance  is,  as  it  were. 


the  cream  of  fioith.  Now  there  is 
milk  before  there  is  cream;  this 
riseth  not  but  after  some  time 
standing,  and  there  remains  milk 
after  it  is  skimmed  off.  How  many 
of  the  precious  saints  of  God  might 
one  shut  out  from  being  believers 
if  their  faith  did  not  reach  to  that 
which  amounts  to  assurance ! 

ABBuraace  SymboliBed. — ^It  ia 
one  thing  for  a  man  to  have  his 
salvation  certain,  another  thing  to 
be  certain  that  it  is  certain.  Even 
as  a  man  fiallen  into  a  river,  and 
like  to  be  drowned  as  he  is  carried 
down  with  the  flood,  espies  the 
bough  of  a  tree  hanging  over  the 
river,  which  he  catcheth  at  and 
clings  unto  with  all  his  might  to 
save  him,  and  seeing  no  other  way 
of  succour  but  that,  ventures  his 
life  upon  it — this  man,  so  soon  aa 
he  has  fastened  on  this  bough,  is 
in  a  safe  condition,  though  all 
troubles,  fears,  and  terrors  are  not 
presently  out  of  his  mind,  imtil  he 
comes  to  himself  and  sees  himself 
quite  out  of  danger.  Then  he  is 
sure  he  is  safe ;  but  he  was  safe 
before  he  was  sure.  Even  so  it  is 
with  a  behever.  Faith  is  but  the 
espying  of  Christ  as  the  only  means 
to  save,  and  the  reaching  out  of 
the  heart  to  lay  hold  on  Him. — 
UsJier, 

In  Whom  have  we  ABBuronce  7 — 
A  well-led  army  marches  to  victory, 
while  an  ill-led  host  is  sure  of 
defeat.  There  have  been  com- 
manders whose  very  presence  was 
an  assurance  of  tnumph,  and 
whose  coming  would  raise  a  cheer 
of  hope  from  defeated  soldiers,  and 
turn  disaster  into  conquest.  When 
Antigonus  was  ready  to  engage  in 
a  sea-fight  with  Ptolemy's  annada, 
the  pilot  cried  out,  "How  many  are 
they  more  than  we  I "  **  'Tis  true," 
said  the  courageous  king,  **  if  you 
count  their  numbers,  they  surpass 
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ns ;  but  for  how  many  do  you  value 
me  ?  "  As  Gouge  says :  "  If  the 
ground  of  our  assurance  rested 
upon  ourselves,  it  might  justly  be 
called  presumption ;  but  the  Lord 
and  the  power  of  His  might  being 
the  ground  thereof,  th^  either 
know  not  what  is  the  might  of  BUs 
power,  or  else  too  lightly  esteem 
it,  who  account  assured  confidence 
thereon  presumption/' 

WeU-grounded  ABSiiraiioe. — The 
best  way  of  gaining  a  well-grounded 
assurance  of  the  Divine  love  is 
this,  for  a  man  to  overcome  him- 
self and  his  own  will.  To  him 
that  overcomes  shall  be  given  that 
white  stone,  and  in  it  the  new 
name  written,  which  no  man 
knowetli  but  he  that  receives  it. 
He  that  beholds  the~  Sun  of 
Righteousness  arising  upon  the 
horizon  of  his  soul  with  healing  in 
HiB  wings,  and  chasing  away  all 
that  misty  darkness  of  his  own 
self-will  and  passions-^such  a  one 
desires  not  now  the  starlight  to 
know  whether  it  be  day  or  not; 
nor  cares  he  to  pry  into  heaven^s 
secrets,  and  to  search  into  the 
hidden  rolls  of  eternity,  there  to 
see  the  whole  plot  of  his  salvation; 
for  he  views  it  transacted  upon  the 
inward  stage  of  his  own  soul,  and, 
reflecting  upon  liimself,  he  may 
behold  a  heaven  opened  from 
within,  and  a  throne  set  up  in  his 
soul,  and  an  Almighty  Saviour 
sitting  upon  it,  and  reigning  within 
him.  He  now  finds  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  within  him,  and  sees 
that  it  is  not  a  thing  merely  re- 
served for  him  without  his  being 
already  made  partaker  of  the 
sweetness  and  efficacy  of  it. — John 
Smith, 


Dlufltration  of  the  Want  of 
Assurance. — To  illustrate  the  want 
of  Christian  assurance,  the  Rev.  J. 
C.  Ryle  takes  two  EngHsh  emigrants 
and  supposes  them  set  down  side 
by  side  in  the  colony  of  New  Zealand 
or  Australia. 

**  Give  each  of  them,*'  he  says,  **  a 
piece  of  land  to  clear  and  cultivate. 
Let  the  portions  allotted  to  them 
be  the  same  both  in  quantity  and 
quality.  Secure  that  land  to  them 
by  every  needful  legal  instrument ; 
let  it  be  conveyed  as  freehold  to 
them  and  theirs  for  ever;  let  the* 
conveyance  be  publicly  registered, 
and  the  property  made  sure  to  them 
by  every  deed  and  security  that 
man's  ingenuity  can  devise. 

"  Suppose  then  that  one  of  them 
shall  set  to  work  to  bring  his  land 
into  cultivation,  and  labour  at  it 
day  after  day  without  intermission 
or  cessation.  Suppose  in  the  mean 
while  that  the  oUier  be  continually 
leaving  his  work,  and  going  re- 
peatedly to  the  public  registry,  to 
ask  whether  the  land  is  really  his 
own,  whether  there  is  not  some 
mistake, — whether,  after  all,  there 
is  not  some  flaw  in  the  legal  instru- 
ment which  conveyed  it  to  him. 
The  one  shall  never  doubt  his  title, 
but  just  work  diligently  on.  The 
other  shall  hardly  ever  feel  sure  of 
his  title,  and  spend  half  his  time 
in  going  to  Sydney  or  Auckland 
with  needless  inquiries  about  it. 
Which  now  of  these  two  men  will 
have  made  most  progress  in  a 
year's  time  ?  Who  will  have  done 
the  most  for  his  land,  got  the 
greatest  breadth  of  soil  under  till- 
age, have  tlie  best  crops  to  show, 
be  altogether  the  most  prospe- 
rous ?  " 


-M- 


ATHEISM. 

"  The  fool  hath  said  iu  his  heart,  There  is  no  God." — Psalm  ziv.  1. 


Atheism  is  ratlier  in  the  life 
than  in  the  heart  of  man. — Bacon, 

No  Atheist,  as  such,  can  be  a 
true  friend,  an  afifectionato  relation, 
or  a  loyal  subject. — Bentley, 


There  is  no  being  eloquent  for 
Atheism.  In  that  exhausted  re- 
ceiver the  mind  cannot  use  its 
wings, — the  clearest  proof  that  it  is 
out  of  its  element. — Hare, 
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The  footpiint  of  the  savage 
traced  in  the  sand  is  sufficient  to 
attest  the  presence  of  man  to  the 
Atheist  who  will  not  recognise  God, 
whose  hand  is  impressed  upon  the 
entire  universe. — Hugh  Miller, 

Atheism  is  the  result  of  ignorance 
and  pride ;  of  strong  sense  and 
feeble  reasons ;  of  good  eating  and 
ill  living.  It  is  the  plague  of 
society,  the  corrupter  of  manners, 
and  the  underminer  of  property. — 
Jeremy  Collier, 

"  Whoever,"  says  Lord  Herbert, 
"  considers  the  study  of  anatomy, 
I  beheve  will  never  be  an  Atheist ; 
the  frame  of  man's  body,  and  the 
cohesion  of  its  parts,  being  so 
strange  and  paradoxical  that  I  hold 
it  to  be  the  greatest  miracle  of 
nature." 

The  ExiBtence  of  Gfod  proved  from 
Nature. — **I  have  long  thought," 
remarks  Bishop  Watson,  "  that  the 
motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
the  propagation  and  growth  of 
animals  and  plants,  the  faculties  of 
the  human  mind,  and  even  tlie 
ablHty  of  moving  my  hand  up  and 
down  by  a  simple  volition,  afiford, 
when  deliberately  reflected  on, 
more  convincing  arguments  against 
Atheism  than  all  the  recondite 
lucubrations  of  the  most  profound 
philosophers.  In  a  word,  the 
argument  for  the  existence  of  God, 
which  is  drawn  from  a  contempla- 
tion of  nature,  is  so  clear  and  so 
strong  that  the  most  ignorant  can 
comprehend  it,  and  the  most  learned 
cannot  invent  a  better." 

Atheism  a  Deprivation. — **They 
thatdeny  a  God,"  argues  Bacon,*  ^de- 
stroy man's  nobihty ;  for  certainly 
man  is  of  kin  to  the  beasts  by  his 
body ;  and  if  he  be  not  of  kin  to 
God  by  liis  spirit,  he  is  a  base  and 
ignoble  creature.  It  destroys,  like- 
wise, magnanimity,  and  the  raising 
of  human  nature.  For  take  an  ex- 
ample of  a  dog,  and  mark  what  a 
generosity  and  courage  he  will  put 
on  when  he  finds  himself  main- 
tained by  a  man,  who  to  him  is 
instead  of  a  God,  or  better  nature ; 
which  courage  is  manifestly  such 


as  that  creature,  without  that  con- 
fidence of  a  better  nature  than  his 
own,  could  never  attain.  So  man, 
when  he  resteth  and  assureth  him- 
self upon  Divine  protection  and 
favour,  gathereth  a  force  and  faith 
which  human  nature  in  itself  could 
not  obtain.  Therefore,  as  Atheism 
is  in  all  respects  hateful,  so  in  this, 
that  it  depriveth  human  nature  of 
the  means  to  exalt  itself  above 
human  frailty." 

WitnesBeB. — As  the  Lord  Vem- 
1am  observes,  God  never  wrought  a 
miracle  to  convince  an  Atheist,  be- 
cause His  ordinary  works  may  con- 
'  vince  him ;  and  unless  men  wiU  be 
!  wilfully  and  stubbornly  blind,  they 
I  must  needs  subscribe  to  that  of  St. 
Paul   (Acts  xiv.  17)  :   "  God  hath 
not  left  Himself  without  witness, 
in  that  He  doth  good,  and  gives  us 
rain  from  heaven,  and  fruitful  sea- 
sons^ filling  our  hearts  with  good 
and  gladness ; "   and  (Kom.  i.  20) : 
"  The  invisible  things  of  God  are 
j  clearly  seen  from  the  creation  of 
'  the  world,  being  tmderstood  by  the 
,  things  that  are  made,   even  His 
I  eternal  power  and  Godhead  :    so 
that    they    are    without    excuse." 
I  When  we  see  footsteps  evidently 
imprinted  on  the  earth,  shall  we  not 
eanly  collect  that  certainly  some  one 
hath  passed  that  way  ?     Wlien  we 
see  a  stately  fabric  built  according 
to  all  the  rules  of  art,  and  adorned 
with  all  the  riches  and  beauty  that 
magnificence  can  expend  about  it, 
must  we    not  presently  conclude 
that  certainly  there  was  some  skil- 
ful architect  that  built  it  ? 

Truly,  every  creature  is  quodam 
vestigium  Dei :  we  may  observe 
His  footsteps  in  it,  and  see  how 
His  attributes.  His  wisdom,  TTig 
goodness,  and  His  power  have 
passed  along  that  way.  And  the 
whole  world  is  a  stately  fabric,  a 
house  that  God  hath  erected  for 
Himself:  the  magnificence  and 
splendour  of  it  are  suitable  to  the 
state  of  the  Great  King :  it  is  His 
palace,  bmlt  for  the  house  of  His 
tdngdom  and  the  honours  of  His 
majesty;  and  we  may  easily  con- 
clude that  so  excellent  a  structure 
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must  needs  have  an  excellent  archi- 
tect, and  that  the  bnilder  and  maker 
of  it  is  God. — Hopkins, 

The  Difference. Some  years 

ago,  a  well-known  minister  deli- 
vered a  series  of  discourses  against 
Atheism  in  a  town  in  America 
some  of  the  citizens  of  which  were 
known  to  be  sceptical.  A  few  days 
afterwards  he  took  passage  in  a 
steamer  ascending  the  Mississippi, 
and  found  on  board  several  of  the 
citizens  of  that  town,  among  whom 
was  a  noted  Atheist.  So  soon  as 
he  discovered  the  minister,  he  com- 
menced his  blasphemies ;  and  when 
he  perceived  him  reading  at  one  of 
the  tables,  he  proposed  to  his  com- 
panions to  go  with  him  to  the 
opposite  side  of  the  table  and  listen 
to  some  stories  that  he  had  to  tell 
upon  reUgion  and  religious  men, 
which  he  said  would  annoy  the 
old  preacher.  Quite  a  nimiber, 
prompted  by  curiosity,  gathered 
round  him  to  listen  to  his  vulgar 
stories  and  anecdotes,  all  of  which 
were  pointed  against  the  Bible  and 
its  ministers.  The  preacher  did 
not  raise  his  eyes  from  the  book 
which  he  was  reading,  nor  appear 
to  be  in  the  least  disconcerted  by 
the  presence  of  the  rabble.  At 
length  the  infidel  walked  up  to 
him,  and,  mdely  slapping  him  on 
the  shoulder,  said,  **  Old  fellow, 
what  do  you  think  of  these.things  ?'* 
The  minister  calmlypointed  towards 
the  land,  and  said,  '*  Do  you  see 
that  beautiful  landscape  spread  out 
in  such  quiet  loveliness  before  you  ?" 
"  Yes."  "  It  has  a  variety  of  flow- 
ers, plants,  and  shrubs  that  are 
calculated  to  fill  the  beholder  with 
delight."  "  Yes."  "  WeU,  if  you 
were  to  send  out  a  dove,  he  would 
pass  over  that  scene  and  see  in  it 
all  that  was  beautiful  and  lovely, 
and  delight  himself  in  gazing  at 
and  admiring  it ;  but  if  you  were  to 
send  out  a  buzzard  over  precisely 
the  same  scene,  he  would  see  in  it 
nothing  to  fix  his  attention,  unless 
he  coidd  find  some  rotten  carcass 
,  that  would  be  loathsome  to  all 
other  animals.  He  would  aUght 
and  gloat  upon  that  with  exquisite 


pleasure."  **  Do  you  mean  to 
compare  me  to  a  buzzard,  sir?" 
said  the  infidel,  colouring  very 
deeply.  '*  I  made  no  allusion  to 
you,  sir,"  said  the  minister,  very 
quietly.  The  infidel  walked  off  in 
confusion,  and  went  by  the  name 
of  "  The  Buzzard  "  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  passage.; 

Argnments  Balanced. — *'  Athe- 
ism is  imprudent,"  says  TOlotson, 
**  because  it  is  unsafe  in  the  issue. 
The  Atheist  contends  against  the 
religious  man  that  there  is  no  God, 
but  upon  strange  inequahty  and 
odds,  for  he  ventures  his  eternal 
interest ;  whereas  the  reUgious  man 
ventures  only  the  loss  of  his  lusts, 
which  it  is  much  better  for  him  to 
be  without,  or,  at  the  utmost,  of 
some  temporal  convenience,  and 
all  this  while  is  inwardly  more 
contented  and  happy,  and  usually 
more  healthful,  and  perhaps  meets 
with  more  respect,  and  faithfuller 
friends,  and  lives  in  a  more  secure 
and  flourishing  condition,  and  more 
free  from  the  evils  and  punishments 
of  this  world,  than  the  atheistical 
person  does.  However,  it  is  not 
much  that  he  ventures,  and  after 
this  life,  if  there  be  no  God,  is  as 
well  as  he ;  but  if  there  be  a  God 
is  infinitely  better,  even  as  much  as 
unspeakable  and  eternal  happiness 
is  better  than  extreme  and  endless 
misery.  So  that  if  the  arguments 
for  and  against  a  God  were  equal, 
and  it  were  an  even  question 
whether  there  were  one  or  not,  yet 
the  hazard  and  danger  are  so  in- 
finitely imequal,  that,  in*  point  of 
prudence  and  interest,  every  man 
were  obliged  to  incline  to  the  affir- 
mative, and,  whatever  doubts  he 
might  have  about  it,  to  choose  the 
safest  side  of  the  question,  and  to 
make  that  the  principle  to  live  by. 

<*  For  he  that  acts  wisely,  and  is  a 
thoroughly  prudent  man,  will  be 
provided  against  all  events,  and 
will  take  care  to  secure  the  main 
chance,  whatever  happens ;  but  the 
Atheist,  in  case  things  should  fall 
out  contrary  to  his  belief  and  ex- 
pectation, hath  made  no  provision 
for  this  case.    If,  contrary  to  his 
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confidence,  it  should  prove  in  the 
issue  that  there  is  a  God,  the  man 
is  lost  and  undone  for  ever.  If  the 
Atheist,  when  he  dies,  should  find 
that  his  soul  remains  after  his 
body,  and  has  only  quitted  its 
lodging,  how  will  this  man  be 
amazed  and  blanked  when,  con- 
trarv  to  his  expectation,  he  shall 
find^himself  in  a  new  and  strange 
place,  amidst  a  world  of  spirits, 
entered  upon  an  everlasting  and 
unchangeable  state  t  How  sadly 
will  the  man  be  disappointed  when 
he  finds  all  things  otherwise  than 
he  had  stated  and  determined  them 
in  this  world  I  When  he  comes  to 
appear  before  that  God  whom  he 
hath  denied,  and  against  whom  he 
hath  spoken  as*  despiteful  things  as 
he  could,  who  can  imagine  the  paJe 
and  guilty  looks  of  tins  man,  and 


how  he  will  shiver  and  tremble  for 
the  fear  of  the  Lord,  and  for  the 
glory  of  His  Majesty?  How  will 
he  be  surprised,  with  terrors  on 
every  side,  to  find  himself  thus  un- 
expectedly and  irrevocably  plunged 
into  a  state  of  ruin  and  desperation  I 
"And  thus  things  may  happen  for 
all  this  nuui's  cor^dence  n3w.  For 
our  beUef  or  disbeUef  of  a  thing 
does  not  alter  the  nature  of  the 
thing.  We  cannot  fancy  things 
into  being,  or  make  them  vani^ 
into  nothing,  by  the  stubborn  con- 
fidence of  our  imaginations.  Things 
are  as  sullen  as  we  are,  and  will  be 
what  they  are,  whatever  we  think 
of  them.  And  if  there  be  a  God,  a 
man  cannot  by  an  obstinate  disbelief 
of  Him  make  Him  cease  to  be,  any 
more  than  a  man  can  put  out  the 
sun  by  winking." 


-»♦- 


ATONEMENT. 

"  Christ  JeEus :  whom  God  hath  set  forth  to  be  a  propitiation  through 

faith  in  His  blood.  "—i2owt.  iii  24,  26. 


Chbist's  atonement  makes  us  one 
with  God. 

**  Christ  was  dehvered  for  all, 
is  a  true  proposition,"  says  St. 
Ambrose.  *'It  is  infidehty  alone 
that  can  make  it  heretical." 

"Lord,"  apostrophises  St.  Au- 
gustine, **  when  Thou  diedst  for 
me,  Thou  madest  it  manifest  that 
my  soul  was  dearer  to  Thee  than 
myself." 

*•  What  need  you  concern  your- 
selves about  the  death  of  Christ, 
asks  Beveridge,  "  if  ye  do  not 
beheve  that  He  died  to  save 
sinners  ?  " 

In  the  great  work  of  our  redemp- 
tion, God  did  not  send  a  Moses,  or 
an  angel,  but  "dehvered  up  His 
own  Son,"  and  so  gave  a  price 
infinitely  above  that  which  He 
bought. — Farlndon. 

Man's  WickedneBB  Hidden. 

Wherein  is  it  possible  for  us, 
wicked  and  impious  creatures,  to 
be  justified,  except  in  the  only  Son 
of  God?    0  sweet  reconciliation, 


:0  untraceable  ministry,  0  un- 
I  looked  -  for  blessing,  that  the 
I  wickedness  of  many  should  be 
hiddeh  in  one  godly  and  righteous 
Man,  and  the  righteousness  of  One 
justify  a  host  of  sinners ! — Justin 
Martyr. 

Obrifit's  Atonement  and  the  Sal- 
vation of  Man. — The  relation  of 
the  atonement  to  the  salvation  of 
the  race  manifestly  involves  a 
process  which  is  both  Divine  and 
human.  The  human  steps  are 
natural,  the  Divine  are  super- 
natural. God  and  man  alternate 
in  the  work.  Each  does  what  the 
other  cannot.  Each  is  helpless 
without  the  other.  It  is  God's 
grace  and  human  weakness  ce- 
mented. It  is  a  co-working,  which 
frees  the  soul  from  guilt  and  lifts 
the  world  to  heaven. — Credo. 

Gh)d's  OloTj  and  the  Good  of 
Guilty  Men  Harmonised. — How 
should  we  extol  and  adore  the  wis- 
dom which  discovered  a  way  to 
harmonise  the  glory  of  a  holy  God 
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and  the  good  of  guilty  men!  In 
the  salvation  of  the  human  family, 
God  was  undoubtedly  moved  by 
a  regard  to  both  these  Bnds.  It  is 
an  imperfect  vision  that  sees  but 
one  motive  here.  Tliis  subject 
may  be  compared  to  those  binary 
stars  which  seem  to  the  naked  eye 
but  one,  yet,  when  brought  into  the 
field  of  the  telescope,  resolve  them- 
selves into  two  shining  orbs,  that 
roll  in  brightness  and  beauty  around 
a  common  but  invisible  centre. 
Blessed  be  His  holy  name !  He 
loved  His  own  glory,  yet  He  so 
loved  the  world,  that  He  gave  His 
only  begotten  Son. — Guthrie, 

Spirit,  not  Method  of  Atonement. 
— "When  I  see  men  busy  about 
the  method  of  atonement,'*  saysH. 
W.  Beecher,  "I  marvel  at  them. 
It  is  as  if  a  man  that  was  starving 
to  death  should  insist  upon  going 
into  a  laboratory  to  ascertain  in 
what  way  dirt  germinated  wheat. 
It  is  as  if  a  man  that  was  perishing 
from  hunger  should  insist  upon 
Imving  a  chemical  analysis  of 
bread.  How  many  books  have 
been  written,  and  how  many  ser- 
mons have  been  preached,  to  show 
how  God  could  be  just,  and  yet 
justify  a  sinner;  how  He  had  a 
right  to  do  it,  and  what  were  the 
relations  of  forgiving  mercy  to  law. 
These  questions  are  not  inmiaterial, 
but  the  spirit  of  atonement  is  far 
more  important  than  its  method. 
The  secret  truth  is  this:  crowned 
suffering,  love  bearing  the  penalty 
away  from  the  transgressor,  and 
securing  his  recreation.  Love 
bearing  love,  love  teaching  love, 
love  inspiring  love,  love  recreating 
love — this  is  the  atonement.  It  is 
the  opening  up  of  elements  which 
bear  in  them  cleansing  power,  in- 
spiration, aspiration,  salvation,  im- 
mortaUty.  It  is  the  interior  work- 
ing force  of  atonement  that  we  are 
most  concerned  in,  though  we  are 
apt  the  least  to  concern  ourselves 
with  it." 

Tme  Katnie  of  the  Atonement. — 
As  to  the  true  nature  of  this  sacri- 
fice [God  sparing  not  His  own  Son, 


but  deHvering  Him  up  for  us  aUJ , 
Paul  does  not  leave  us  long  in 
uncertainty,  when  he  writes  that 
God  set. forth  the  Savioitr  as  a 
propitiatory  sacrifice  through  faith 
in  His  blood.  For  the  same  rea- 
son He  calls  the  Christ  in  His 
death  the  Paschal  Lamb  of  Chris- 
tians; for  the  paschal  lamb  also 
was  originally  a  sin-offering. 
Manifestly  he  imphes  that  by  the 
self-sacrifice  of  Christ  was  really 
effected  that  which  was  symboh- 
cally  represented  by  the  Mosaic 
ritual.  Such  a  covering  of  guilt 
before  the  eye  of  God  was  neces- 
sary on  God's  side  for  the  manifes- 
tation of  His  righteousness,  on 
account  of  the  passing  over  of  sins 
formerly  committed,  and  indispen- 
sable for  man,  in  order  to  procure 
for  him  that  blessedness  which  he 
had  forfeited  through  his  sins. 
There  is  consequently,  according 
to  Paul,  a  direct  connection  be- 
tween the  Lord's  self-surrender  and 
the  sins  of  the  world.  Not  merely 
by  means  of  sinners,  but  on  behalf 
of  sinners  did  Christ  die ;  and  the 
consequence  which  this  act  at  once 
brings  with  it  is  that  these  sinners, 
on  their  entering  into  communion 
with  Him,  no  longer  need  to  die 
for  their  sins.  Death  is  the  punish- 
ment of  sin,  and  precisely  from  this 
revelation  of  wrath  are  they 
dehvered  in  Christ.  Through  His 
blood  we  have  redemption,  and 
this  is  concentrated  in  the  forgive- 
ness of  sins,  because  in  forgiveness 
is  already  contained  (in  principle) 
every  other  blessing. — Van  Ooster-' 
zee' 8  "  Tlieology  of  the  New  Testor 
ment" 

The  Jewish  "  Ohipporah/'  or 
Atonement. — ^A  deputation  was 
sent  from  the  Church  of  Scotland 
to  report  upon  the  condition  of  the 
Jews  abroad. 

'*  We  spread  our  mats  on  the  clay 
fioor  at  Jassy,"  they  relate,  "  and 
attempted  to  sleep,  but  in  vain.  We 
cared  less  for  this,  however,  because 
it  was  the  night  preceding  the  day 
of  atonement,  and  we  had  thus  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  the  curious 
ceremony  which  then  takes  place. 
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On  the  eve  of  that  solemn  day  it 
is  the  cnstom  of  the  Jews  to  kill  a 
cock  for  every  man,  and  a  hen  for 
every  woman.  During  the  repeti- 
tion of  a  certain  form  of  prayer, 
Jews  or  Jewesses  moved  the  living 
fowl  round  their  head  three  times, 
then  they  lay  their  hands  on  it, 
as  the  hands  used  to  be  laid  on  the 
sacrifices,  and  immediately  after 
give  it  to  be  slaughtered.  We  rose 
before  one  in  the  morning,  and  saw 
the  Jewish  Shochet  or  *  slayer* 
going  round  to  the  Jewish  houses, 
waking  each  family,  and  giving 
them  a  hght  from  his  lantern,  in 
order  that  they  might  rise  and 
bring  out  their  'Chipporah*  or 
*  atonement,'  namely,  the  appointed 
cock  and  hen.  We  walked  about 
tlie  streets ;  everywhere  the  sound 
of  the  imprisoned  fowls  was  to  be 
heard,  and  alight  seen  in  all  the 
dwellings  of  Israel.  In  two  houses 
the  fowls  were  already  dead  and 
plucked.  In  another  we  came  to 
the  window,  and  saw  distinctly 
what  was  going  on  within.  A 
httle  boy  was  reading  the  prayers, 
and  his  widowed  mother  standing 
over  him,  with  a  white  hen  in  her 
hands.  Wlien  he  came  to  a  certain 

Slace  in  the  prayer,  the  mother 
fted  up  the  struggling  fowl,  and 
waved  it  round  her  head,  repeating 
these  words,  •  This  be  my  substi- 
tute, this  be  my  exchange ;  this 
fowl  shall  go  to  death,  and  I  to  a 
blessed  life.'  This  was  done  three 
times  over,  and  then  the  door  of 
the  house  opened,  and  out  ran  the 
boy  carrying  the  fowl  to  the 
Shochet,  to  be  kUled  by  him  in  the 
proper  manner." 

Necessity  of  Atonement. — God 
is  the  moral  Governor  of  the  uni- 
verse. He  has  called  into  existence 
creatures  who  are,  by  the  constitu- 
tion of  their  nature,  fit  subjects  for 
moral  government.  He  has  given 
to  them  a  law — "  a  copy  of  His 
own  eternal  mind,  a  transcript  of 
TTia  own  divine  nature."    That  law 


is    enforced   by   penal    sanction: 
'*  Cursed   is  every  one  that  con- 
tinueth    not,*'  Ac.    (Gal.  iii.   10), 
"The    Boul  that  sinneth  it  shall 
die"  (Ezek.  xviii.  4).    They  have 
broken  that  law,  and  are  therefore 
brought    under    His   judicial   dis- 
pleasure (Psa.  V.  4,  5 ;  vii.  11 ;  John 
iii.  86),  and  threatened  with  <*  ever- 
lasting destruction  firom  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Lord,  and  from  the 
glory  of  His  power"  (Psa.  ix.  17; 
xi.  6 ;  Mid.  iv.  1 ;  Matt.  iii.  12 ;  ^Rom. 
i.   18;  2  Thess.   i.   7-9).    AU  the 
attributes  of  God — ^not  His  holiness 
and  justice  and  truth  alone,  but 
even  His  goodness  (considered  as 
embracing  and  providing  for  the 
general  well-being  of  the  universe) 
— ^require  that  the  penalty  should  be 
executed.    Not  to  exact  the  penalty 
would  be  to  repeal  the  law,  to  reduce 
its  sanction  to  an  empty  threat, 
imworthy  the  veracity  of  God,  and 
to  lower  His  government  in  the 
eyes  of  all  the  intelligent  universe. 
Men  may  repent,  but  this  produces 
no  change  in  their  legal  relation  to 
the  God  whom  they  have  ofiended. 
They  are  offenders  still,  are  equally 
guilty  of  all  for  which  they  stand 
charged ;  and  there  is  noUiing  in 
their  penitence  which  would  make 
it    morally    right    and  fit  in  the 
Supreme    Being    to  forgive   their 
offences  against  His  government. 
They  may  amend  their  Hves,  but 
present  obedience  can  only  fulfil 
present  obhgation  ;  it  can  have  no 
retrospective  influence,  nor  in  any 
way  cancel  the  offences  of  former 
'  years.     If  God  is  to  extend  forgive- 
I  ness  to  the  guilty,  it  must  be  in  a 
'  way  that  will  satisfy  the  claims  of 
infinite  justice,  and  thus  maintain 
I  in  their  full  dignity,  free  firom  every 
charge  of  imperfection  and  muta- 
bihty,  the  character  of  the  Governor, 
the  rectitude  of  His  administration, 
'  and   the    sanction    of    His    law. 
I  There  is  therefore  no  hope  for  sinful 
man  unless  it  can  be  found  in  the 
atonement  of  Christ. — Field, 
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AVARICE. 

The  horseleech  hath  two  daughters,  crying,  Give,  give."— Pror.  xxx.  15. 


AvABicE  has  ruined  more  men  i 
than  prodigality. — Colton. 

••  Poverty  is  in  want  of  much," 
says  Publius  Syrus,  "but  avarice  of 
everything." 

*'  AvABiCE,"  remarks  Hughes, 
"  reigns  most  in  those  who  have  but 
few  good  qualities  to  reconmiend 
them.  It  is  a  weed  that  will  grow 
in  a  barren  soil." 

Because  men  believe  not  Provi- 
dence, therefore  they  do  so  greedily 
scrape  and  hoard.     They  do  not  be- 
lieve  in  reward  for  charity,  there-  • 
fore  they  will  part  with  nothing. —  I 
Barrow.  ' 

It  is  sometimes  of  God's  mercy  I 
that  men  in  the  eager  pursuit  of  I 
worldly  aggrandisement  are  baffled ; ' 
for  they  are  very  like  a  train ' 
going  down  an  inclined  plane —  I 
putting  on  the  brake  is  not  plea- 1 
sant,  but  it  keeps  the  car  on  the . 
track. — Beecher, 

The  Avaricious  Man. — An  ava- 
ricious man  will  be  little  afifected 
by  the  arguments  of  reason, 
philosophy,  or  religion.  He  is  bom 
and  framed  to  a  sordid  love  of 
money,  which  first  appears  when 
he  is  very  young,  grows  up  with 
him,  and  increases  in  the  middle 
age,  and  when  he  is  old,  and  all 
the  rest  of  his  passions  have 
subsided,  wholly  engrosses  him. 
The  greatest  endowments  of  the 
mind,  the  greatest  abilities  in  a 
profession,  and  even  the  quiet 
possession  of  an  immense  treasure, 
will  never  prevail  against  avarice. 
— Kirig, 

Siolies  or  Heaven  ? Mrs. 

Jameson  gives  a  very  pretty  apo- 
logue relating  to  St.  John,  which  is 
sometimes  included  in  a  series  of 
subjects  from  his  life.  Two  young 
men,  who  had  sold  all  their  posses- 
sions to  follow  him,  afterwards 
repented.  He,  perceiving  their 
thoughts,    sent    them    to    gather 


pebbles  and  fagots,  and  on  their 
return  changed  these  into  money 
and  ingots  of  gold,  saying  to  them, 
"  Teike  back  your  riches,  and  enjoy 
them  on  earth,  as  you  regret  having 
exchanged  them  for  heaven ! " 

Tliis  story  is  represented  on  one 
of  the  windows  of  the  Cathedral 
at  Bourges.  The  two  young  men 
stand  before  St.  John,  with  a  heap 
of  gold  on  one  side  and  a  heap 
of  stones  and  fagots  on  the  other. 

An  Example  of  Avarice. — An 
avaricious  man  will  proceed  to  any 
lengths  of  crime  that  liis  desires 
may  be  satisfied.  An  instance  of 
this  is  given  us  in  the  story  of  the 
death  of  Gains  Gracchus.  To  any  one 
who  would  bring  his  head  a  reward 
was  offered  of  its  weight  in  gold. 
A  dastardly  wretch  snatched  it  from 
the  hand  of  him  who  had-  been  his 
executioner,  that  he  might  himself 
procure  the  prize.  But  before  he  de- 
livered up  the  head  it  is  said  that  he 
took  out  its  brains  and  filled  the 
cavity  with  molten  lead,  that  when 
it  was  weighed  his  prize  might  be 
the  larger. 

Such  devices  do  not  come  to  light 
but  at  rare  and  long  intervals,  but 
there  are  schemes  as  dastardly  car- 
ried out  under  the  sun  every  day 
by  men  whose  only  aim  is  to  get 
rich. 

Ix\ju8tice  from  Avarice. — *'  Sir 
William  Smyth,  of  Bedfordshire, 
who  was  my  kinsman,"  relates 
King,  "  when  he  was  near  seventy 
was  wholly  deprived  of  his  sight. 
He  was  persuaded  to  be  couched  by 
Taylor,  the  ocuUst,  who,  by  agree- 
ment, was  to  have  sixty  guineas  if 
he  restored  his  patient  to  any  de- 
gree of  sight.  Taylor  succeeded  in 
his  operation,  and  Sir  William  was 
able  to  read  and  write  without  the 
use  of  spectacles  during  the  rest  of 
his  life ;  but  as  soon  as  the  opera- 
tion was  performed,  and  Sir  William 
perceived  the   good  effects  of  it, 
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instead  of  being  overjoyed,  as  any 
other  person  would  have  been,  he 
began  to  lament  the  loss  (as  he 
called  it)  of  his  sixty  guineas.  His 
contrivance  therefore  now  was  how 
to  cheat  the  oculist.  He  pretended 
he  had  only  a  glimmering,  and 
could  see  nothing  perfectly;  for 
that  reason  the  bandage  on  his 
eyes  was  continued  a  month  longer 
than  the  usual  time.  By  this  means 
he  obliged  Taylor  to  compound  the 
bargain,  and  accept  of  twenty  gui- 
neas ;  for  a  covetous  man  thinks  no 
method  dishonest  which  he  may 
legally  practise  to  save  his  money. 
Sir  William  was  an  old  bachelor, 
and  at  the  time  Taylor  couched 
him  had  a  fair  estate  in  land,  a 
large  sum  of  money  in  the  stocks, 
and  not  less  than  five  thousand  or 
six  thousand  pounds  in  his  house." 

Death-bed  Avarice. — ''I  once 
attended,"  says  the  Bev.  Dr.  Leif- 
child  (''  Bemarkable  Facts  "),  "at 
the  miserable  death-bed  of  an  in- 
dividual who  resided  at  a  little 
distance  from  my  own  neighbour- 
hood. He  had  amassed  consider- 
able property,  which  he  tenaciously 
retained,  and  seldom  broke  in  upon 
by  hberaHty.  Though  he  made  a 
profession  of  godliness,  he  hved 
principally  to  himself,  and  was 
not  rich  towards  God.  Age  stole 
upon  him  apace ;  and  he  was  tlien 
naturally  compelled  to  think  of 
relinquishing  all  he  possessed,  and 
of  leaving  it  amongst  his  surviving 
relatives,  who  displayed  great  eager- 
ness to  lay  their  hands  upon  it. 

*' After  the  service  one  Sabbath 
morning,  one  of  his  married  daugh- 
ters, who  belonged  to  my  congrega- 
tion, entreated  me  to  accompany 
her  to  her  father's  sick  chamber, 
and,  in  the  interval  between  the 
services  of  the  day,  to  soothe  him 
and  prepare  liim  for  his  last  hour. 
Little  suspecting  the  other  object 
which  she  concealed  under  this 
general  one,  and  which  she  hoped  to 
find  me  instrumental  in  accomplish- 
ing, I  consented.  On  our  arrival 
we  found  the  dying  man,  propped 
up  in  his  bed,  wearing  a  pernlexed 
and  anxious  countenance,  though 


somewhat  relieved  by  my  presence, 
and  by  the  recollection  of  my  charac- 
ter and  office.  His  other  married 
daughter  had  already  arrived,  and, 
when  I  entered  the  room,  was  occu- 
pied in  warmly  entreating  him.  ere 
he  departed  this  world,  to  cancel  a 
bond  for  a  considerable  amount 
which  he  had  lent  to  her  husband. 
[  Upon  hearing  this,  my  guide,  his 
!  other  daughter,  as  earnestly  be- 
sought him  not  to  comply  wiUi  her 
sister's  petition,  and  thus  to  deprive 
her  family  of  what  they  thought 
themselves  entitled  to  expect.  Hesi- 
tating and  trembling,  he  looked  first 
to  one  daughter,  then  to  the  other, 
and  finally  to  me,  and  entreated 
me  to  persuade  his  daughters  to 
leave  him  in  quiet,  and  afterwards  to 
administer  to  him  some  religious 
instruction  and  comfort.  One  of 
them,  on  the  contrary,  now  appeared 
to  have  brought  me  as  an  advocate 
on  her  behalf^  and  wished  me  to 
use  my  influence  on  her  side.  It 
was  in  vain,  therefore,  that  I  sought 
and  awaited  an  opportunity  to 
question  and  instruct  the  sufierer. 
I  more  than  once  attempted  to 
ascertain  from  him  the  state  of  his 
mind,  but  was  interrupted  by  the 
renewed  entreaties  of  his  daughters 
addressed  to  their  father,  and  their 
altercations  with  one  another.  As 
his  strength  declined,  theirs  seemed 
to  increase ;  their  eagerness  re- 
specting the  bond  growing  as  their 
father's  interest  in  the  topic  declined. 
He  desired  to  turn  to  more  im- 
portant matters;  they  to  fix  him 
to  this.  It  was  not  his  approaching 
death  that  troubled  them  so  much 
as  the  approaching  decision  by 
death  in  the  affair  of  the  lent 
money.  Scarcely  any  scene  could 
be  more  powerfully  illustrative  of 
the  accursed  passion  of  avarice. 
Here  were  four  persons  present  in 
the  chamber  of  death;  the  dying 
man  in  vain,  and  very  feebly,  more 
by  looks  than  words,  supplicating 
repose ;  two  daughters  urging  their 
respective  claims  in  the  very  £feoe  of 
death ;  and  a  minister  of  the  Gospel 
deeply  distressed  at  the  whole,  yet 
unaJi>le  to  effect  an  alteration,  and 
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prerented  from  exercising  the  duties 
of  his  office  by  those  who  ought  to 
have  been  the  £rst  to  wish  them 
peribnned. 

**  As  the  time  for  evening  service 
was  now  drawing  on,  I  explained 
the  necessity  for  my  departure,  and 
turned  towards  the  door.  When  I 
looked  back,  ere  leaving,  I  saw  the 
wretched  man  casting  at  me  an 
imploring  look,  which  exceedingly 
distressed  me,  and  haunted  me  as 


I  went  to  my  residence.  What 
followed  I  cannot  recount;  for  I 
took  no  trouble  to  inquire  concern- 
ing the  parties,  having  been  so 
pained  by  that  short  interview  that 
I  was  unwilling  to  recur  to  the 
event  or  revive  the  circumstances. 

*  Surely,'    I    said    within    myself, 

*  every  man  walketh  in  a  vain  show  ; 
surely  he  is  disquieted  in  vain ;  he 
heapeth  up  riches,  and  cannot  toll 
who  shall  gather  them.' " 


»»• 


BACKSLIDING. 

'*  Onr  backslidings  are  many." — Jer.  xiv.  7. 


What  offence  has  the  backslider 
not  given  to  Him  who  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  die  for  sinners  ! 

Just  as  a  mariner  loses  sight  of  a 
headland  or  harbour  by  letting  his 
vessel  drift  away  with  lie  currents, 
so  do  backsliding  professors  lose 
sight  of  the  beaming  lantern  on 
Mount  Calvary. 

Sad  Sight. — "It  is  a  miser- 
able thing  to  be  a  backslider.  Of  all 
unhappy  things  that  can  be&U  a 
man,"  says  Ryle,  "  I  suppose  it  is 
the  worst.  A  stranded  ship,  a 
broken-winged  eagle,  a  garden  over- 
run with  weeds,  a  harp  without 
strings,  a  church  in  ruins — all  these 
are  sad  sights ;  but  a  backslider  is  a 
sadder  sight  still. " 

A  Ohristian's  Palls. — The  true 
Christian  may  gain  some  advantage 
by  his  very  falls.  As  husbandmen 
make  use  of  the  thorns  and  briers 
that  grow  in  their  field  to  stop  the 
gaps  and  strengthen  the  hedges 
about  them,  so  should  we  improve 
our  very  sins  and  failings  to  force 
our  souls,  that  we  lie  not  open  to 
like  temptations  for  the  future. — 
Hopkins. 

Spiritual  Decline. — "  The  symp- 
toms of  spiritual  decline,"  says  Br. 
Payson,  "are  like  those  which 
attend  the  decay  of  bodily  health. 
It  generally  commences  with  loss  of 
appetite  and  a  disrelish  for  whole- 
some food,  prayer,  reading  the 
Scriptures  and  devotional  books. 
Wbeneyer  you  perceive  these  symp- 


toms, be  alarmed,  for  your  spiritual 
health  is  in  danger:  apply  imme- 
diately to  the  great  Physician  for  a 
cure." 

LoBB  of  Heavenly  Heat. — ^They 
say  of  the  loadstone,  that  wonder 
in  nature,  when  either  by  careless- 
ness in  keeping  it,  or  by  some 
accident,  it  loses  its  virtue,  yet  by 
laying  it  some  good  space  of  time 
in  the  filings  of  steel;  it  will  again 
recover  its  virtues.  When  the  spirit 
of  a  Christian,  by  not  looking  well 
to  it,  loses  of  its  heavenly  heat 
and  liveliness,  the  way  of  recovery 
is  by  laying  it  asteep  in  this  so 
warming  and  quickening  medita- 
tion.— Banew. 

Slight  Deviations. — ^Dr.  Hamil- 
ton tells  us  that  at  Preston,  at 
MaHnes,  and  many  such  places,  the 
lines  go  gently  asunder.  So  fine  is 
the  angle  that  at  first  the  paths 
are  almost  parallel,  and  it  seems  of 
small  moment  which  you  select. 
But  a  little  farther  one  turns  a 
comer,  or  dives  into  a  tunnel ;  and, 
now  that  the  speed  is  fall,  the  angle 
opens  up,  and,  at  the  rate  of  a  mile 
a  minute,  the  divided  convoy  flies 
asunder.  One  passenger  is  on  tho 
way  to  Italy,  another  to  the 
swamps  of  Holland ;  one  will  step 
out  in  London,  the  other  in  the 
Irish  Channel. 

It  is  not  enough  that  you  look 
for  the  better  country;  you  must 
keep  the  way:  and  a  small  devia- 
tion may  send  yon  entirely  wrong. 
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A  Qnestion  for  the  Sonl.- 


A  young  man,  it  is  told,  was  for 
Reveral  months  in  a  backsliding 
state,  which  manifested  itself  in  the 
usual  way,  —  of  conformity  to  a 
fashionable  and  unholy  course  of 
life,  and  a  neglect  of  the  ordinances 
and  institutions  of  the  house  of 
God.  During  this  time  he  called 
on  a  deacon  of  the  church,  who  was 
a  watchmaker,  and  asked  him  to 
repair  his  watch.  "What  is  the 
difficulty  with  your  watch?"  said 
he.  '*  It  has  lost  time  lately,**  said 
the  young  man.  The  deacon  looked 
at  Inm  with  a  steady  and  signifi- 
cant eye,  and  said,  "  Haven't  you 
lost  time  lately  ?"  These  few  words 
brought  the  backshder  to  repent- 
ance, to  the  church,  and  to  duty. 

Backsliders  of  Sciiptore.  —  No 
instance  of  backsliding  can  be  more 
aggravated  than  that  of  the  apostle 


Peter,  and  yet  no  recovery  was 
more  signal.  While  that  stands 
upon  record,  no  traitor  to  his  Lord 
and  Master  is  justified  in  saying, 
**  The  door  of  hope  is  closed  against 
my  return."  The  Scriptures  con- 
tain several  instances  in  which  the 
lamentable  and  disgraceful  lapses 
of  God*8  people  are  shown  to  be 
followed  by  their  recovery  and  re- 
storation. Frequently  such  charac- 
ters, after  they  have  been  corrected 
and  chastened  of  the  Lord,  have 
risen  to  stations  of  great  eminence 
in  His  Church.  David  in  the  Old 
Testament,  and  Peter  in  the  New, 
while  both  illustrating  the  shame 
and  sorrow  of  a  backsUding  state, 
stand  forth  as  monuments  of  that 
sovereign  grace  which  can  forgive 
the  penitent  wanderer,  and  once 
more  infuse  into  his  heart  the 
*'  peace  that  passe th  all  understand- 
ing. " — Lei  fell  lid. 


-♦♦- 


BEGINNINGS. 

"  Though  thy  beginning  was  small, yet  thy  latter  end  should  greatly  increase. 

—Job  viii.  7. 


f» 


He  who  waits  to  do  a  great  deal 
at  once,  will  never  do.an3rthing. — 
Dr.  Johnaon, 

All  vice  stands  on  a  precipice, 
and  to  engage  in  any  sinful  course 
is  to  run  down  the  hill.  There  is, 
tlierefore,  no  safety  except  in  the 
fixed  principle  and  purpose  to  do 
right. —  TiUotson, 

Sm  Isaac  Newton  states  that  he 
did  not  consider  that  he  had  any 
advantage  over  other  men,  except 
that  whatever  he  thought  of  suffi- 
cient importance  to  begin  he  had 
sufficient  resolution  to  continue, 
until  he  had  accomph'shed  his 
object. 

The  first  weed  pulled  up  in  the 
garden,  the  first  seed  set  in  tlie 
ground,  and  the  first  nule  travelled 
on  a  journey,  are  all  important 
things.  How  many  a  poor  outcast 
is  now  creeping  and  crawling  liis 
way  through  the  world,  who  might 
have  held  up  his  head  and  prospered 
if,  instead  of  putting  off  hLs  resolu- 


tions of  amendment,  he  had  only 
made  a  beginning  1 

Beginnings  of  Grace. — Lnap;ine 
a  tree  two  hundred  years  old  to 
look  back  upon  the  stages  of  growth 
through  which  it  has  passed,  and  to 
say,  **  I  remember  that  when  I  was 
twenty  years  old  I  was  only  so  big. 
I  then  thought  I  was  an  oak ;  but 
when  I  compare  what  I  am  now 
with  what  I  was  then,  I  see  that  I 
was  not  an  oak  at  all."  What  were 
you  then — ^moss,  a  vine,  a  weed  ? 

Do  you  not  know  that  the  seed- 
form  and  the  full  disclosive  form 
are  the  same  in  their  nature  ?  Do 
you  not  know  that  one  is  the  legiti- 
mate result  of  the  other?  The 
beginnings  of  grace  in  the  human 
soul  may  not  reveal  Christ  to  the 
extent  -.that  its  later  stages  do,  but 
they  are  all  parts  of  one  work,  and 
they  all  have  the  one  purpose  of 
gi\dng  man  a  sense  of  his  infinite 
need — ^need  by  weakness,  need  by 
infirmity,  deepest  need  by  sinful- 
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ness,  need  of  body,  need  of  sonl, 
need  in  his  whole  being. 


Sin's  BegimungB  i  a  Parable. — 
The  trees  of  the  forest  held  a  solemn 
parliament,  wherein  they  consnlted 
of  the  wrongs  the  axe  had  done 
them.  Therefore  they  enacted 
that  no  tree  shonld  hereafter  lend 
the  axe  wood  for  a  handle,  on  pain 
of  being  cnt  down.  The  axe  travels 
np  and  down  the  forest,  begs  wood 
of  the  cediur,  ash,  oak,  elm,  even  of 
the  poplar.  Not  one  wonld  lend 
him  a  chip.  At  last  he  desired  so 
much  as  wonld  serve  him  to  cnt 
down  the  briers  and  bnshes,  alleg- 
ing that  these  shmbs  did  snck  away 
the  juice  of  the  ground,  hinder  the 
growth,  and  obscure  the  glory  of 
the  fiEur  and  goodly  trees.  Hereon 
they  were  content  to  give  him  so 
much;  but,  when  he  had  got  the 
handle,  he  cut  down  themselves 
too. 

These  be  the  subtle  reaches  of 
sm.  Give  it  but  a  Uttle  advantage, 
on  the  fair  promise  to  remove  &y 
troubles,  and  it  will  cut  down  thy 
soul  also.  Therefore  resist  begin- 
nings. Trust  it  not  in  the  least. — 
Adams, 

Begiimings  Important.  —  Four 
men  had  occasion  to  go  from  Leeds, 
to  attend  the  assizes  at  York,  re- 
specting some  trials  in  which  they 
were  nearly  interested.  Of  those 
four,  one  overslept  himself,  lost  his 
train,  and  did  not  get  into  court 
till  after  his  case  was  disposed  of. 
The  second  got  into  what  he  sup- 
posed (from  want  of  inquiry)  was 
the  York  train,  and  was  some  way 
on  the  road  to  London  before  he 
found  out  his  mistake.  The  third 
rea<^ed  York  in  time,  but  found 
he  had  carelessly  left  behind  him 
papers  which  were  as  essential  as 
his  personal  presence.  'The  fourth 
was  both  diligent  and  careful,  and 
assisted  to  win  the  cause  he  went 
to  support.  The  first  three  began 
wrong,  and  all  their  efforts  to  re- 
trieve themselves  were  vain. 

So,  in  spiritual  things,  let  us  be 
careM  to  "seek  the  Lord  early," 
and  ''not  to  sleep  as  do  others." 


Life  is  like  a  multiplication  sum,  in 
which  a  small  error  in  the  amount 
of  the  first  multiplicand  assumes 
vast  dimensions  in  the  total.  The 
beginniog  enfolds  the  end,  as  the 
acorn  ei^blds  the  oak. — Biblical 
Treasury, 

FoimdationB  of  a  Ohristian  Life^ 
— After  a  little,  when  a  man  has 
fairly  committed  himself  to  a  Chris- 
tian life,  many  of  those  things  which 
have  been  against  him  turn  round, 
and  are  like  winds  in  his  sails  to 
help  him.  The  great  thing  is  to 
begin — ^to  begin  honestly,  to  begin 
with  the  help  of  Christ  and  God — 
to  beffin.  For  this  is  one  of  those 
cases  in  which  to  begin  is  half 
the  journey.  And  where  a  man 
is  willing  to  say  to  his  companion, 
or  to  some  friend  or  Christian 
brother,  "The  time  past  suffices 
in  which  I  have  Uvea  a  worldly 
life,  and  I  am  going,  by  the  grace 
of  God,  to  begin  to  Jay  the  founda- 
tions of  a  Clmstian  life,"  in  many 
and  many  cases  the  crisis  is  past. 
You  may  not  have  joy  to-day,  nor 
for  weeks ;  but  you  are  on  the  way 
toward  it. '  It  may  not  be  con- 
version, but  it  will  stand  intimately 
connected  with  it.  And  if  anv  one 
reading  this  shall  say,  "I  am 
willing  to  begin  a  new  course,"  that 
is  no  small  matter.  To  make  a 
beginning  in  the  right  direction  is  a 
great  thing. 

Begiimings  of  Beligion.  —  One 
ship  is  as  good  as  another  in  the 
harbour.  It  is  outside  of  the  har- 
bour that  the  comparative  merits 
of  different  vessels  are  made  to 
appear.  There  their  quaUties, 
Aether  superior  or  inferior,  show 
themselves.  It  is  what  ships  do 
on  the  sea  that  determines  that 
one  is  better  or  worse  than  another. 

And  as  with  ships,  so  with  men. 
Two  men  start  about  alike  on  the 
mom  of  life.  They  go  along,  at 
first,  about  together.  But  follow 
them  five  or  ten  years,  and 
about  the  fifth,  the  sixth,  or  the 
seventh  year,  the  one — a  man  of 
pleasure,  a  godless  man,  a  man 
that  does  not  believe  in  a  divine 
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ioperviBioxi  of  the  afEiain  of  this 
world — ^beginB  to  degenerate ;  while 
tiie  other — a  sober,  Christian  man, 
who  believes  that  God  controls  the 
world  and  all  that  are  in  it — in  the 
beginning  lays  his  foundation,  going 
down  so  deep  that  he  seems  for  a 


time  to  bxurow  like  a  marmot; 
but  then,  little  by  little,  he  begins 
to  work  upward,  and  he  builds  so 
that  every  hour  men  see  that  he 
is  building  strongly  and  suvely. — 
Backer, 


<•» 


BELIEVERS. 

*  Whosoever  believeth  that  Jesus  is  the  Chxist  is  bom  of  God." — 1  John  v.  1. 


"A  STUTLK  believer  and  a  close 
walker,**  says  J.  H.  Evans,  "  is  the 
definition  of  a  happy  Christian.*' 

**  Beusvbbs  resemble  the  moon,** 
writes  Seeker, "  which  emerges  from 
her  eclipse  by  keepiug  her  motions, 
and  ceases  not  to  shine  because  the 
dogs  bark  at  her.  Shall  we  cease 
to  be  professors  because  others  will 
not  cease  to  be  persecutors  ?  *' 

"  As  the  setting  of  the  sun,**  says 
Salter,  **  appears  of  greater  magni- 
tude, and  mis  beams  of  richer  gold, 
than  when  he  is  in  the  meridian, 
so  a  dying  believer  is  usually  richer 
in  experience,  stronger  in  grace, 
and  brighter  in  his  evidences  for 
heaven,  than  a  living  one.** 

*'  Bbueve,  O  man,'*  exhorts  St. 
Glement, "  in  Him  who  is  Man  and 
God ;  believe,  O  man,  in  Him  who 
suffered  and  is  worshipped,  the 
living  God;  believe,  ye  that  are 
enslaved,  in  Him  that  was  dead; 
all  ye  men,  believe  in  Him  who 
only  of  all  men  is  God.*' 

Belief  and  Inspiration. — ^There 
are  three  means  of  believing — ^by 
inspiration,  by  reason,  and  by  cus- 
tom. Christianity,  which  is  the 
only  rational  institution,  does  yet 
adznit  none  for  its  sons  who  do  not 
believe  by  inspiration.  Nor  does 
it  injure  reason  or  custom,  or  debar 
them  of  their  proper  force.  On  the 
contrary,  it  directs  us  to  open  our 
mind  by  the  proofs  of  the  former, 
and  to  confinn  our  minds  by  the 
authority  of  the  latter.  But  then 
it  chiefly  engages  us  to  offer  our- 
selves, with  a&  humility,  to  the 
necours  of  inspired  grace,  which 


alone  can  produce   the  true  and 
salutary  effect. — Pascal. 

A  Oontraat. — It  is  related  of 
Napoleon  that  when  Marshal 
Duroc,  an  avowed  infidel,  was  onoe 
telling  a  very  improbable  story, 
giving  it  as  his  opinion  that  it  was 
true,  the  Emperor  quietly  re- 
marked, "  There  are  some  men 
who  are  capable  of  believing  every- 
thing but  the  Bible.** 

This  remark  finds  abundant  illufi- 
trations  in  every  age.  There  are 
men  all  about  us,  at  the  present 
day,  who  tell  us  they  cannot  believe 
the  Bible,  but  their  capacities  for 
believing  any  and  everyuiing  which 
seems  to  oppose  the  Bible  are  enor- 
mous. The  greediness  with  which 
they  devour  tiie  most  fiur-fetched 
stories,  the  flimsiest  arguments,  if 
they  only  appear  to  militate  against 
the  Word  of  God,  is  astonishing. 

The  Wise  Believer.— Only  the 
wise  believer  hath  provided  a  sano- 
tuaxy  or  city  of  refuge  against; 
time  of  danger ;  hath  learned  wis- 
dom of  the  conies,  who,  though  a 
Uttle  nation,  yet,  wise  azid  forecast- 
ing, have  their  refuge  in  the  rocks. 
Christ  is  the  believer*s  rock,  and 
his  strong  tower,  his  altar,  and 
therefore  he  fears  not  what  death 
can  do  unto  him.  Christ  hath  as- 
sured him,  on  His  word,  that  he 
shall  have  all  tears  wiped  away, 
and  the  Spirit  hath  secured  him 
that  he  shall  rest  from  his  labours  ; 
in  which  regard  he  is  so  far  from 
lingering  and  hankering  after  a  con* 
tinuance  in  this  Baca  of  tears,  this 
wilderness  of  fears,  that  he  studies 
rather  to  enter  into  rest;  cries  out 
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David,  "Woe  is  me,  that  I 
dwell  in  Mesech  and  Kedar;"  or 
with  blessed  Simeon,  *^Now,  Lord, 
let  thy  servant  depart  in  peace." — 
Samuel  Ward. 

Titm  Beligioiui  Belief. — "I  envy 
not  quality  of  the  mind  or  intellect 
in  others,"  says  Sir  Humphrey 
Davy ;  "  not  genius,  power,  wit,  or 
£BDcy ;  but  if  I  cotdd  choose  what 
wonld  be  most  delightM,  and  I 
believe  most  nsefol  to  me,  I  should 
prefer  a  firm  religious  belief  to 
every  other  blessing ;  for  it  makes 
li£B  a  discipline  of  goodness,  creates 
new  hopes  when  all  earthly  hopes 
vanish,  and  throws  over  the  decay, 
the  destruction  of  existence,  the 
most  gorgeous  of  aJl  lights ;  awakens 
life  even  in  death,  and  from  cor- 
raption  and  decay  calls  up  beauty 
and  divinity ;  makes  an  instrument 
of  torture  and  of  shame  the  ladder 
of  ascent  to  paradise ;  and  far  above 
all  combinations  of  earthly  hopes, 
calls  up  the  most  delightful  visions 
of  plains  and  amaranths,  the  gar- 
dens of  the  blest,  the  security  of 
everlasting  joys,  where  the  sensual- 
ist and  the  sceptic  view  only  gloom, 
decay,  annihilation,  and  despair." 

Ejngs  and  Friesta  imto  Gh)d. — 
One  of  the  royal  captives  taken  by 
Alexander  was  asked  by  his  con- 
queror how  he  desired  to  be  treated. 
£Le  said,  "  Like  a  king."  Alexander 
then  asked  had  he  nothing  else  to 
request  of  him.  '*No,"  replied  he, 
''everything  is  comprehended  in 
the  word  kmg."  Pleased  with  the 
response,  he  gave  him  back  more 
than  he  had  taken  from  him  with 
the  sword. 

Believers  are  "  kings  and  priests 
unto  God."  But  how  seldom  does 
their  faith  in  Him  who  has  conquered 
them  by  His  grace  rise  to  such  a 
height  as  to  lead  them  to  ask  for 
favours  which  only  belong  to  heirs  of 
His  royal  kingdom  I  God  loves  to 
hear  His  children  sue  for  large 
favours,and  in  their  deepest  humility 
they  have  a  right  to  enjoy  the  lof- 
tiest relationship,  and  to  believe  that 
as  they  bear  a  royal  name  their 
Father  will    not   refuse  to  grant 


them  royal  gifts.  The  cry,  "  Make 
me  as  one  of  Thy  hired  servants,^ 
may  be  changed  into  the  prayer, 
*'  Treat  me  as  an  heir  of  Thine  own 
glories." 

Belief  Typified.—"  I  had  been 
absent  from  home  for  some  days," 
a  Christian  writer  relates,  **  and 
was  wondering,  as  I  again  drew  near 
the  homestead,  if  my  httle  Maggie, 
just  able  to  sit  alone,  would  remem- 
ber me.  To  test  her  memory,  I 
stationed  myself  where  I  could  see 
her,  but  could  not  be  seen  by  her, 
and  called  her  name  in  the  old 
familiar  tone,  'Maggie  I*  She 
dropped  her  playthings,  glanced 
aroimd  the  room,  and  tiien  looked 
down  upon  her  toys.  Again  I  re- 
peated iier  name,  '  Maggie  I'  when 
she  once  more  surveyed  the  room ; 
but,  not  seeing  her  father's  face,  she 
looked  very  sad,  and  slowly  re- 
sumed her  employment.  Once  more 
I  called  *  Maggie  V  when,  dropping 
her  playthings,  and  bursting  into 
tears,  she  stretched  out  her  arms  in 
the  direction  whence  the  sound 
proceeded,  knowing  that,  though 
she  could  not  see  him,  her  father 
must  be  there ;  for  she  knew  his 
voice." 

Living  and  Dying  witii  Ohriat. — 
"All  they,"  says  Archbishop  Leigh- 
ton,  "  who  do  really  come  to  Jesus 
Christ,  as  they  come  to  Him  as 
their  Saviour,  to  be  clothed  with 
Him  and  made  righteous  by  Him, 
so  they  come  likewise  to  Him  as 
their  Sanctifier,  to  be  made  new 
and  holy  by  Him,  to  die  and  live 
with  Him,  to  'follow  the  Lamb 
wheresoever  He  goes,'  through  the 
hardest  sufi'erings  and  death  itself. 
And  this  spiritual  sufiering  and 
dying  with  Him  is  the  universal 
way  of  all  His  followers :  they  are 
all  martyrs  thus  in  the  crucifying 
of  sinful  flesh,  and  so  dving  for  Him 
and  with  Him.  And  mey  may  well 
go  cheerfully  through.  Though 
it  bear  the  unpleasant  name  of 
death,  yet,  as  the  other  death  is 
(which  makes  it  so  little  terrible, 
yea,  so  often  to  appear  so  vezy 
desirable  to  them),  so  is  this,  the 
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way  to  a  far  more  excellent  and 
happy  life ;  so  that  thev  may  pass 
through  it  gladly,  hoth  for  the  com- 
pany and  ^e  end  of  it.  It  is  with 
Chnst  that  they  ^  into  His  death, 
as  nnto  life  in  His  life.  Thongh  a 
believer  might  be  free  from  wese 
teims,  he  wotild  not.  No,  snrely. 
Ootild  he  be  content  with  that  easy 
life  of  sin  instead  of  the  Divine  life 
of  Christ?  No,  he  will  do  thus, 
and  '  not  accept  of  deliverance,  that 
he  may  obtain'  (as  the  apostle 
speaks  of  the  martyrs)  'a  better 
resurrection '  (Heb.  xi.  85).  Think 
on  it  again,  you  to  whom  your  sins 
are  dear  still  and  this  life  sweet ; 
you  are  yet  far  from  Christ  and  His 
life.'' 

Things  Hidden.  —  An  eagle, 
seated  on  a  crag  near  the  seashore, 
was  gazing  at  the  sun.  "  Brilliant 
orb,'*  said  he,  fixing  his  eyes  upon 
it,  "  thou  art  called  the  fountain  of 
day ;  but  I  will  explore  thy  depths, 
and  bring  back  to  the  duldren  of 
men  an  account  of  all  the  wonders 
which  I  find  in  thee." 

The  next  day  he  commenced  his 
journey.  For  an  hour  or  two  he 
soared  upwards,  till  the  men  below 
him  seemed  to  shrink  to  the  size  of 
insects,  and  their  houses  looked  like 
molehills.  Then  he  began  to  tire, 
and  rested  on  a  lofty  Ml.  When 
Ms  wearied  wings  were  again  be- 
come strong,  he  pursued  his  course. 
At  length  he  could  not  see  the  men 
at  all,  and  even  their  cities  looked 
like  little  specks  upon  a  plain  of 
spreading  verdure.  "Now,"  said 
he,  "I  must  be  approaclung  the 
end  of  my  journey,  and  neanng 
the  sun." 

Next  he  came  to  snowy  mountain 
tops,  and  rested  on  them.    Below 


him  hkj  the  world ;  and  as  he  sur- 
veyed it  with  his  lordly  eye,  he  was 
filled  with  pride  to  think  that  he 
stood  where  human  foot  had  never 
trod.  After  a  long  repose,  he  once 
more  soared  away  tnrough  light 
vapours  and  through  dense  masses 
of  cloud,  where  the  sun  shone  on 
the  mlBts  and  made  a  hundred  rain- 
bows, and  where  the  ioy  blast  swept 
by  and  froze  the  steaming  air  into 
hard  hailstones.  But  he  was  be- 
coming cold,  and  his  wings  were 
chilled.  On  still  he  went,  thinking 
the  stiffiiess  of  his  wings  would  pass 
away  as  more  of  the  sun's  rays  fell 
upon  them ;  until  the  earth  looked 
to  him  like  a  large  ball,  and  he 
appeared  to  himself  as  a  spot  in 
space,  floating  hither  and  thither  at 
the  mercy  of  eveiy  breath  of  wind. 

Still  the  stiffiiess  of  his  wings  in- 
creased, and  at  length  he  cotdd  go- 
no  farther.  He  wieJied  to  rest,  but 
there  was  nothing  around  him  but 
the  shifting  clouds ;  and  only  as  he 
hovered  with  extended  pinions 
could  he  prevent  himself  from  fall- 
ing to  the  earth.  After  a  time  his 
strength  failed  him  altogether,  and 
he  fell  through  the  vapours,  past 
the  frx)zen  hau,  by  the  rain  cloudst 
to  the  hill-tops;  and  when  the 
breezes  of  the  earth  had  warmed 
him  into  life  again,  he  found  re- 
pose beside  his  eaglets,  with  his 
mate,  in  his  eyrie  on  the  seashore 
cUffs. 

Is  this  a  parable  for  us?  All 
resemble  this  king  of  birds  who 
determine  that  they  will  explore 
every  mysteiy  in  the  Fount  of 
Being;  and  not  until  they  rest 
again  on  what  is  known  can  they 
have  the  repose  and  peace  they 
seek. — Hubert  Bower. 
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BENEVOLENCE. 


"  Let  us  not  be  weary  in  well  doing." — Gal,  vi.  9. 

"DoiKO  ffood,"  says  Sir  Philip 
Sidney,  "  is  the  only  certainly  happy 


action  of  a  man's  life. 

Epicurus  compares  a  beneficent 

^rson  to  a  fountain  watering  the 


earth  and  spreading  fertility.  *'  It  is 
therefore,"  he  argues,  "more  de- 
Ughtfiil  and  more  honourable  to 
give  than  receive." 

<*The     disposition,"     remarks 
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Howels,  "to  give  a  cup  of  cold 
water  to  a  disciple  is  a  fiaf  nobler 
property  than  the  finest  intellect. 
Satan  has  a  fine  intellect,  bat  not 
the  image  of  God." 

As  benevolence  is  the  most  so- 
ciable of  all  virtnes,  so  it  is  of  the 
largest  extent ;  for  there  is  not  any 
man,  either  so  great  or  so  little,  but 
he  is  yet  capable  of  giving  and  of 
receiving  benefits. — Seneca, 

Methinkb  fdU  breasts  shonld  nulk 
themselves  without  drawing,  and 
large  springs  shonld  send  forth  their 
waters  without  pumping.  Your 
benevolence  should  seek  the  poor 
before  the  poor  seek  your  benevo- 
lence.— Secteer, 

Active  Benevolence. — ^A  lady,  it 
is  related,  visited  New  York  city, 
.and  saw  on  the  side- walk  a  ragged, 
cold,  and  hungry  little  girl,  gaziug 
wistfully  at  some  of  the  cakes  in  a 
shop  window.  She  stopped,  and, 
takmg  the  little  one  by  the  hand, 
led  her  into  the  store.  Though  she 
was  aware  that  bread  might  be 
'better  for  the  cold  child  than  cake, 
yet,  desiring  to  gratify  the  shivering 
and  forlorn  one,  she  bought  and 
gave  her  a  cake  she  wanted.  She 
then  took  her  to  another  place, 
where  she  procured  her  a  shawl  and 
other  articles  of  comfort.  The 
grateful  little  creature  looked  the 
lady  full  in  the  face,  and  with  art- 
less simplicity  said,  '*  Are  you  God^s 
wife?" 

True  Benevolenoe. — "  Benevo- 
lence is  not  in  word  and  in  tongue," 
.says  Chalmers,  "  but  in  deed  and  in 
.truth.  It  is  a  business  with  men  as 
they  are,  and  with  hmnan  life  as 
drawn  W  the  rough  hand  of  experi- 
ence. !u  is  a  duly  which  you  must 
perform  at  the  call  of  principle, 
though  there  be  no  voice  of  elo- 
quence to  give  splendour  to  your 
exertions,  and  no  music  of  poetry  to 
lead  your  willing  footsteps  through 
the  bowers  of  enchantment.  It  is 
'  not  ihe  impulse  of  high  and  ecstatic 
emotion.  It  is  an  exertion  of  prin- 
ciple. You  must  go  to  the  poor 
man's  cottage,  though  no  verdure 
flourish  around  it,  and  no  rivulet 


be  nigh  to  delight  you  by  the  gen- 
tleness of  its  murmurs.  If  you  look 
for  the  romantic  simplicity  of  fictiont 
you  will  be  disappointed ;  but  it  is 
your  duty  to  persevere,  in  spite  of 
every  discouragement.  Benevo- 
lence is  not  merely  a  feeling,  but  a 
principle ;  not  a  ^am  of  rapture 
tor  the  fancy  to  indulge  in,  but  a 
business  for  the  hand  to  execute." 

The  Duty  of  Benevolenoe. — "  I 
charge  you,"  exhorts  Bishop  Beve- 
ridge,  "and  not  I  o^,  but  the 
eternal  God  Himself;  He  wills  and 
requires  all  those  whom  He  hath 
blessed  with  riches  in  this  world* 
that  they  be  not  high-minded,  nor 
trust  in  uncertain  riches,  but  that 
they  put  their  whole  trust  and  con- 
fidence only  in  the  living  God, 
whose  all  tlungs  are,  and  who  gives 
us  whatsoever  we  have ;  that  they 
do  good  with  what  He  hath  put 
into  their  hands,  laying  it  out  in 
acts  of  pietv  towards  Him,  and  of 
charity  to  the  poor,  that  His  wor- 
ship may  be  decently  performed, 
and  the  poor  liberally  relieved; 
that  they  be  rich  in  good  works* 
striving  to  excel  each  other  in 
*  doing  good  in  their  generation ;' 
that  they  be  ready  every  moment 
to  distribute,  and  always  ready  to 
communicate  to  every  good  work 
wherein  they  can  pay  their  homage 
and  express  their  thankfulness  to 
Him  for  what  they  have." 

Ill-judged  Benevolenoe.  —  It  is 
said  that  a  Common  female  beggar 
once  asked  alms  of  Dr.  Goldsmith 
as  he  walked  with  a  friend  up  Fleet- 
street.  He  generously  gave  her  a 
shilling.  His  companion,  who  knew 
something  of  the  woman,  censured 
the  bard  for  excess  of  humanity, 
adding  that  the  shilling  was  much 
misapplied,  for  she  would  spend  it 
in  liquor.  "  If  it  makes  her  happy 
in  any  way,"  replied  the  doctor, 
"  my  end  is  answered."  The  doc- 
tor's humanity  was  not  always 
regulated  by  discretion.  Being  once 
much  pressed  by  his  tailor  for  a  bill 
of  forty  pounds,  a  day  was  fixed  for 
payment.  Goldsmith  procured  the 
money ;  but  Mr.  Glover  calling  on 
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L,  and  reiatmg  a  piteons  tale  of 
hiB  goods  being  seized  for  rent,  the 
.thoughtless  but  benevolent  doctor 
gave  him  the  whole  of  the  money. 
The  tailor  called,  and  was  told  that 
if  he  had  come  a  little  sooner  he 
'Would  have  received  the  money,  but 
he  had  just  parted  with  every  shil- 
ling of  it  to  a  friend  in  distress ; 
adding,  **  I  should  have  been  an  un- 
feeling monster  not  to  have  relieved 
distress  when  in  my  power."  That 
is  no  true  benevolence  which  leads 
a  man  to  be  ui^ust. 

A  Qiatefhl  Funily . — One  Beuben 
Houzy,  of  Virginia,  it  is  related, 
owed  General  Washington  about  a 
thousand  pounds.  While  President 
of  the  United  States,  one  of  his 
agents  brought  an  action  for  the 
money.  Judgment  was  obtained, 
and  execution  issued  against  the 
body  of  the  defendant,  who  was 
taken  to  gaol.  He  had  a  consider- 
able landed  estate,  but  this  land  of 
property  cannot  be  sold  in  Virginia 
for  debts,  unless  at  the  discretion  of 
the  person.  He  had  a  large  family, 
and  for  the  sake  of  his  children  pre- 
liarred  lying  in  gaol  to  selling  his 
land.  A  friend  hinted  to  liim  tliat 
probably  General  Washington  did 
not  know  anything  of  the  proceed- 1 


ing,  and  that  it  might  be  well  to 
send  him  a  petition,  with  a  state- 
ment of  the  circumstance.  He  did 
BO,  and  the  very  next  post  from 
Philadelphia  after  the  arrival  of  his 
petition  in  that  city  brought  him  an 
order  for  his  immediate  release,  to-* 
gether  with  a  fiill  discharge,  and  a 
severe  reprimand  to  the  agent  for 
having  actedin  such  a  manner.  Poor 
Bouzy  was,  in  consequence,  restored 
to  his  family,  who  never  laid  down 
their  heads  at  night  without  pre- 
senting prayers  to  Heaven  for  their 
*  *  beloved  Washington."  Providence 
smiled  upon  the  labours  of  the 
grateful  family,  and  in  a  few  years 
Bouzy  enjoyed  the  exquisite  plea- 
sure of  being  able  to  lay  the  thou- 
sand pounds,  with  the  interest,  at 
the  feet  of  this  truly  great  man. 
Washington  reminded  him  that  the 
debt  was  discharged.  Bouzy  repl  ied 
that  the  debt  of  his  family  to  the 
father  of  their  country  and  pre- 
server of  himself  could  never  be  dis- 
charged ;  and  the  general,  to  avoid 
the  pressing  importunity  of  the 
grateful  Virginian,  who  would  not 
be  denied,  accepted  the  money, 
only,  however,  to  divide  it  among^ 
Bouzy*B  children,  which  he  imme- 
diately did. 
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BIBLE. 

"  All  Scripture  is  given  by  inspiration  of  God." — 2  Tim.  iii.  16. 


The  Bit>le  is  the  centre  jewel  of 
which  creation  is  the  setting. — 
Beecher, 


Id 


There  is  no  book,"  says  the 
historian  Selden,  "  upon  which  we 
can  rest  in  a  dying  moment  but  the 
•Bible." 


<i 


The  Bible  has  depths  in  which 
an  elephant  can  swim,  as  well  as 
shallows  in  which  a  lamb  can 
wade."  Such  is  the  language  of  St. 
Augustine. 

**A  DEsiHE  to  have  Scripture  on 
oiar  side  is  one  thing,  and  a  sincere 
desire  to  be  on  the  side  of  Scrip- 
ture is  another,"  wisely  indicates 
Archbishop  Whately. 


As  year  by  year  the  tree  adds 
another  ring  to  its  circumference, 
so  every  age  has  added  to  the  testi- 
mony of  the  truth  of  the  Bible. — 
Guthrie. 

**  There  are  no  songs,"  says 
Milton,  '*  comparable  to  the  songs 
of  Zion ;  *  no  orations  equal  to  those 
of  the  prophets ;  and  no  politics 
like  those  which  the  Scriptures 
teach." 

It  has  God  for  its  Author,  solva- 
tion for  its  end,  and  truth,  without 
any  mixture  of  error,  for  its  matter. 
It  is  all  pure,  all  sincere — ^nothing 
too  much,  nothing  wanting.  — 
Locke. 
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It  iB  a  belief  in  the  Bible,  the 
of  deep  meditation,  which 
lias  served  me  as  the  guide  of  my 
moral  and  Ixteraiy  life.  I  have 
fimnd  it  a  capital  safely  invelsted, 
and  richly  productive  of  interest. — 
Ooethe, 

Good  Aimonr. — ^As  thieves  be 
loth  to  assault  a  house  where  they 
Imow  good  armour  and  artillery  to 
be ;  BO  wheresoever  the  books  of  the 
Holy  Scripture  be  well  occupied 
and  exercised,  there  neither  the 
devil  nor  any  of  his  angels  dare 
oomenear. 

Inieipietation  of  fhe  Bible. — The 
Bible,  without  a  spiritual  life  to  in- 
teipret  it,  is  like  a  trellis  on  which 
no  vine  grows — bare,  angular,  and 
in  the  vroy.  The  Bible,  with  a 
spiritual  hfe,  is  like  a  trellis  covered 
vrith  a  luxuriant  vine— beautifol, 
odorous,  and  heavy  with  purple 
blusters  aliining  through  the  Leaves. 
— Beeeher, 

L^t  to  our  Path. — ^When  a 
kind  parent  sends  to  his  distant 
eliild  a  case  of  curious -mechanical 
instruments,  he  takes  care  to  send 
along  vrith  them  printed  "direc- 
tions for  use.'*  Even  such  a  set  of 
directions  has  our  Father  in  heaven 
sent  to  us  along  with  the  case  of 
oimning  instruments  which  our  liv- 
ing body  contains. 

A  Boholar'B  XMamate  of  the 
Bible.  —  '*  I  have  carefully  and 
regularly  perused  these  Holy  $crip- 
iureSf*'  says  the  great  Oriental 
scholar  Sir  William  Jones,  *'  and 
am  of  opinion  that  the  volume,  in- 
dependently of  its  divine  origin, 
contains  more  sublimity,  purer 
morality,  more  important  history, 
and  finer  strains  of  eloquence  than 
can  be  collected  from  all  other 
books,  in  whatever  language  they 
may  have  been  written." 

The  Grand  Secret  of  Soriptnie 
Study.  —  A  man  may  find  much 
amusement  in  the  Bible,  variety 
of  prudential  instruction,  abund- 
ance of  sublimity  and  poetry ;  but 
if  he  stops  there,  he  stops  short  of 
its  great  epd;  &r  ''the  testimony 


of  Jesus  is  the  spirit  of  prophecy." 
The  grand  secret  in  ^e  study  of 
the  Scriptures  is  to  discover  Jesus 
Christ  therein,  **the  Way,  the 
Truth,  and  the  life."— C7flci2. 

FukeBB  of  tke  Bible. — ^It  is  on 
armoury  of  heayenly  weapons,  « 
laboratory  of  infallible  medicines, 
a  mine  of  exhaustless  wealth.  It 
is  a  guide-book  for  every  road,  a 
chart  for  every  sea,  a  medicine  for 
every  malady,  a  bahn  for  every 
wound.  Bob  us  of  our  Bible,  and 
our  sky  has  lost  its  sun,  and  in  the 
best  of  other  books  we-  have  naught 
but  the  glimmer  of  twinkling  sturs. 
It  is  the  wealth  of  the  poor,  blesa- 
ing  poverty  with  the  contentment 
whicn  makes  it  rich.  It  is  the 
shield  of  wealth,  protecting  the  fsw 
that  are  rich  against  the  many  that 
are  poor.  It  may  be  compared  to 
the  skies,  which  hold  at  once  the 
most  blessed  and  the  most  baneful 
elements — soft  dews  to  bathe  the 
opening  rose,  and  bolts  that  rend 
the  oak  asunder. — Ghithrie, 

God  Bevealed  in  His  Word. — ^Iq 
the  fabulous  records  of  Pagan  an- 
tiquity we  read  of  a  mirror  endowed 
with  properties  so  rare  that,  by 
looking  into  it,  its  possessor  could 
discover  any  object  which  he  wished 
to  see,  however  remote,  and  dis- 
cover with  equal  ease  persons  and 
things  above,  below,  behind,  beloM 
him. 

Such  a  mirror,  but  infinitely  mom 
valuable  than  tiiis  fictitious  glass, 
do  we  possess  in  the  Bible.  By 
employing  it  in  a  proper  manner, 
we  may  discern  objects  and  eventB 
past,  ^nresent,  and  to  come*  Here 
we  may  contemplate  the  all-en- 
folding cirole  of  tne  eternal  Mind, 
and  behold  a  perfect  portrait  of 
Him  whom  no  mortal  eye  hath  seen, 
drawn  by  His  own  unerring  hand. 

The  Dying  Soldier  at  the  Fonn- 
tain. — ^Durin&f  the  war  with  Bussia, 
a  soldier  who  was  wounded  at 
Inkerman  managed  to  crawl  away 
fi^m  the  place  where  he  fell,  and 
ultimately  reached  his  tent.  When 
he  was  found  he  wbb  on  hiB  fftce. 
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Beneath  him  was  the  saored  vo- 
lume, and  on  its  open  pages  his 
hand  rested.  When  his  hand  was 
lifted,  it  was  fonnd  to  be  glned  by 
his  life's  blood  to  the  book.  The 
letters  of  the  page  were  printed 
upon  his  hand,  and  read  urns: — 
"I  am  the  Resurrection  and  the 
Idfe:  he  that  believeth  on  Me, 
though  he  were  dead,  ^et  shall  he 
live.'*  It  was  with  this  verse  still 
inscribed  on  his  hand  that  he  was 
laid  in  a  soldier's  grave. 

The  Bible  and  (heatiii6S«— There 
are  two  books  laid  before  us  to 
study,  to  prevent  our  falling  into 
error:  first,  the  volume  of  the 
Soriptures,  which  reveal  the  will 
of  God;  then  the  volume  of  the 
Creatures,  which  express  His  power : 
the  latter  of  which  is  a  key  to  the 
fanner,  opening  not  only  our  in- 
tellect, to  conceive  the  genuine 
sense  of  the  Scriptures,  which  is  to 
be  drawn  out  by  the  general  rules 
of  reason  and  laws  of  speech,  but, 
besides  that,  unlocking  our  faith 
also,  to  enter  into  a  serioua  medita- 
tion of  the  Omnipotence  of  God, 
the  characters  whereof  are  chiefly 
signed  and  engraven  on  his  works. 
— Bacon. 

Incredulity  and  Belief.  —  The 
Christian  fiuth  has  been,  and  is 
BtUl,  very  fiercely  and  obstinately 
attacked.  How  many  efforts  have 
been  and  are  still  made ;  how  many 
books,  serious  or  fiivolous,  able  or 
BiUy,  have  been  and  are  spread  in- 
cessantiy*  in  order  to  destrov  it  in 
men's  minds  1  Where  has  this  re- 
doid>table  struggle  been  supported 
with  the  greatest  energjr  and  suc- 
cess, and  where  has  Christian  faith 
been  best  defended  ?  There  where 
the  reading  of  the  Sacred  Books 
is  a  general  and  assiduous  part  of 
public  worship  —  there  where  it 
takes  place  in  the  interior  of  fami- 
lies and  in  solitary  meditation.  It 
is  the  Bible,  the  Bible  itself,  which 
combats  and  triumphs  most  efBica- 
ciously  in  the  war  between  in- 
credulity and  belief — Quizot 

The  Youth's  Oompanion.  —  A 
stoxy  is  told  of  a  youth  who  was 


seeking  for  a  place  in  New  York 
city.  On  inquiring  at  a  counting- 
room  if  they  wished  a  derk,  he 
was  .told  that  they  did  not  He 
then  spoke  of  the  recommendations 
he  had,  one  of  which  was  from  a 
highly  respectable  citizen.  In  turn-* 
ing  over  nis  carpet-bag  to  find  his 
letters,  a  book  rolled  out  on  the 
floor.  *<  What  book  is  that  ?"  said 
the  merchant.  "It  is  the  Bible, 
sir,"  was  the  reply.  ''And  what 
are  you  going  to  do  with  that  book 
in  Kew  York?"  The  lad  looked 
seriously  into  the  merchant's  face 
and  replied,  "  I  promised  my  mo- 
ther I  would  read  it  every  day,  and 
I  shall  do  so."  The  merchant  at 
once  took  him  into  his  service,  and 
in  due  time  he  became  a  partner  in 
the  firm,  most  respectable  and 
prosperous. 

Apt  Qoestions. —  *'An  honest 
peasant,'*  says  Caug^ey,  "sur- 
piised  an  infidel,  who  was  jeering 
him  for  believing  the  Bible,  bv  the 
reply, '  We  country  people  like  to 
have  two  strings  to  our  bow.'  'What 
do  you  mean  ?'  inquired  the  infideL 
'  Only  this,'  rejoined  the  poor  man, 
'  that  believing  the  Bible,  and  act- 
ing up  to  it,  is  like  having  two 
strings  to  one's  bow;  for,  if  it  is 
not  true,  I  shall  be  a  better  man 
for  living  according  to  it,  and  so  it 
will  be  for  my  good  in  tiiis  life, — 
that  is  one  string  to  my  bow ;  and 
if  it  should  be  true,  it  tkoII  be  better 
for  me  in  the  next  life, — ^that  is 
another  string,  and  a  pretty  strong 
one  it  is.  But,  sir,  if  you  do  not 
believe  the  Bible,  and,  on  that  ac- 
count, do  not  live  as  it  requires, 
von  have  not  one  string  to  your 
bow.  And  oh,  sir,  if  ito  tremen- 
dous threatenings  prove  true — oh, 
think  what  then  will  become  of 
your" 


ion  of  ihe  BiUe.— The 
waters  of  the  sea  have  many  dif- 
ferent shades.  In  one  place  they 
look  blue,  and  in  another  green. 
And  yet  the  difference  is  owing  to 
the  depth  or  shallowness  of  the 
part  we  see,  or  to  the  nature  of  the 
Dottom.    The  water  in  every  ease 
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is  the  same  salt  sea.  The  breath 
of  a  man  may  produce  different 
Eonnds,  according  to  the  character 
of  the  instrument  on  which  he 
plays.  The  flute,  the  pipe,  and  the 
trumpet  have  each  tneir  peculiar 
note.  And  yet  the  breath  that  calls 
forth  the  notes  is  in  each  case  one 
and  the  same.  The  light  of  the 
planets  we  see  in  heaven  is  very 
various.  Mars  and  Saturn  and 
Jnpiter  have  each  a  peculiar  colour. 
And  yet  we  know  that  the  hght  of 
the  stm,  which  each  planet  reflects, 
is  in  each  case  one  and  the  same. 

Just  in  the  same  way,  the  books 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments 
are  all  inspired  truth,  and  yet  the 
aspect  of  that  truth  varies  accord- 
ing to  the  mind  through  which  the 
Holy  Ghost  makes  it  flow.  The 
handwriting  and  style  of  the  writers 
differ  enough  to  prove  that  each 
had  a  distinct  individual  being ;  but 
the  Divine  Guide  who  dictates  and 
directs  the  whole  is  always  one. 
All  is  alike  inspired.  Every  chap- 
ter and  verse  and  word  is  £rom 
God. — Byle. 


True  and  False  Disciples.- 


"  Erasmus,"  says  a  Uving  minister, 
"laughs  at  the  man  who  attaches 
a  benefit  to  the  mere  possession  of 
the  Bible.  He  likens  him  to  one 
whom  he  calls  Cyclops,  who  wears 
in  his  belt  on  this*  side  a  goodly 
bottle  of  sack,  and  on  the  other 
side  a  richly  ornamented  copy  of 
the  Word  of  God,  and  he  says  in 
his  swaggering  style,  '  In  truth,  I 
am  as  good  a  saint  as  any.*  Eras- 
mus tries  to  disprove  this,  and  in 
his  witty  way.  •  Prithee  serve  thy 
sack  bottle  as  thy  Bible.  There 
are  many  virtues  in  a  bottle  of  sack ; 
it  warms  you  when  you  are  cold,  it 
gets  your  valour  up  when  you  are 
half  afraid.  But  do  not  take  it; 
never  take  the  cork  out  of  it;  and 
then  see  what  its  virtues  are.'  Of 
course  our  friend  objects.  He  ad- 
mires the  bottle  of  sack;  but  he 
likes  it  better  when  the  cork  is  out, 
and  most  of  all  when  it  is  against 
his  lips,  and  the  stream  is  flowing. 
'Ay,    says  Erasmus,    'but  what 


do  you  say  to  this  book?  Begin 
to  read  and  study  it.*  Cyclops 
replies,  '  It  is  all  dry  matter  that 
does  not  concern  me.*  'Verily,* 
then  adds  the  other,  'I  see  thou 
art  indeed  a  true  disciple  of  the 
sack,  but  a  fedse  disciple  of  the 
book.* 

"  There  is  much  truth  in  that 
wit.  If  people  carry  their  Bible  as 
Erasmus  wished  this  man  to  carry 
his  sack,  they  will  get  no  good  out 
of  it.  We  may  scatter  Bibles  by 
millions,  and  reduce  the  price  to 
twopence  or  nothing ;  but  we  have 
done  nothing  but  add  to  men*s 
refiT>on8ibility,  unless  we  pray  earn- 
estly that  God  will  lead  men  to 
studv  it,  and  by  His  Spirit  bless  it 
to  tneir  conversion,  their  ediflca- 
tion,  their  sanddflcation  in  right- 
eousness.** 


« 


What  are  the  Holy  Sciiptnres? — 
Men  can  never  precisely  explain,** 
observes  Monod,  "the  manner  in 
which  they  were  composed,  nor,  in 
particular,  how  the  Spirit  of  God 
and  the  spirit  of  man  are  combined 
in  them  so  as  to  make  them  at  the 
same  time  Divine  and  human — a 
Divine  word  reaching  to  heaven, 
and  at  the  same  time  human,  and 
quite  near  to  us.  This  is  not  less 
difiicult  to  explain  thim  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  Divine  and  human 
nature  were  united  in  Jesus  Christ. 
This  parallel  is  not  mine,  for  Scrip- 
ture calls  itself  the  written  Word, 
and  it  calls  Jesus  Christ  tiie  '  Word 
made  flesh.*  But,  however  the 
Holy  Scriptures  may  have  been  com- 
posed, 'tney  literally  are  heaven 
speaking  upon  earth :'  they  are  the 
maxims  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
communicated  to  men  in*  human 
language,  as  if  the  invisible  world 
were  come  down  amongst  them  and 
placed  before  their  eyes.  Hiere  is  no 
other  book,  even  amongst  the  best, 
which  like  this  makes  known  to  us 
the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.  All  are  more  or  less 
tainted  with  human  errors — this 
alone  is  exempt  from  them.  It  is 
the  book  of  God,  frill  of  the  truth 
of  God;  in  it  we  hear  God  speak 
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by  the  Holy  Spirit.  We  see  6od» 
man,  the  pxesent,  the  fature,  time 
and  eternity,  deseribed  exactly  as 
they  are.  *  For  any  one  who  has 
thus  understood  what  Scripture  is  it 
will  not  be  difficult  to  confess  the 
use  he  ought  to  make  of  it.  We 
ought  to  interrogate  the  Scriptures 
as  we  would  an  angel fromheaven, 
sent  by  God  at  this  veiy  moment 
on  purpose  to  instruct  us — or,  what 
is  still  better,  as  we  would  question 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  if  we  could 
speak  to  Him  and  hear  Him.  And, 
in  £act,  we  do  speak  to  Him  and 
hear  Him  when  we  read  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  for  they  reveal  Him, 
and  through  Him  they  reveal  all 
things  by  His  Spirit.* " 

Oonfirmations  of  Holy  Writ. — 
Speaking  of  the  various  modem 
corroborative  evidences  of  the  truth 
of  Holy  Writ,  Dr.  Hamilton  says : 
"Lieutenant  Lynch  has  floated 
down  the  Jordan,  and  explored  the 
Dead  Sea;  and  his  sounding-line 
has  fetched  up  from  the  deep 
physical  confirmation  of  the  cata- 
strophe which  destroyed  the  cities 
of  tne  plain.  Bobinson,  and  Wil- 
son, and  Bartlett,  and  Bonar  have 
taken  pleasure  in  the  very  dust  and 
rubbish  of  Zion;  and  tiiiey  come 
back  declaring  that  the  Bible  is 
written  on  the  very  face  of  the 
Holy  Land.  Since  Laborde  opened 
up  the  lost  wonders  of  Petra,  its 
stones  have  cried  aloud,  and  many 
a  verse  of  Jehovah*s  Word  stands 
graven  there  with  a  pen  of  iron  in 
the  rock  for  ever.  Scepticism  was 
wont  to  sneer,  and  ask.  Where  is 
Nineveh,  that  great  city  of  three 
days*  journey?  But  since  Botta 
and  Layard  have  shown  its  sixty 
miles  of  enclosing  waU,  scepticism 
sneers  no  longer.  Hidden  in  the 
sands  of  Egypt,  many  of  God*8 
witnesses  eluded  human  search  till 
within  the  last  few  years ;  but  now, 
when  Bibles  increase,  and  are  run- 
ning to  and  fro  through  the  earth, 
and  when  fresh  oonfirmations  are 
timely,  God  gives  the  word,  and 
there  is  a  resurrection  of  these 
witnesses,  and  from  their  sphinx- 


guarded  sepulchres  old  Pharaohs 
totter  into  court,  and  testify  how 
true  was  the  tale  which  Moses 
wrote  three  thousand  ye'ars  ago. 
'  In  my  youth,'  said  Caviglia,  when 
Lord  Lmdsay  found  hirn  in  the 
East,  'I  read  Jean  Jacques  and 
Diderot,  and  believed  myself  a 
philosopher.  I  came  to  Egypt,  and 
the  Scriptures  and  the  Pyramids 
converted  me.'  And  even  so  a 
visit  to  Palestine,  the  reading  of 
Keith's  '  Fulfihnent  of  Prophecy,' 
— ^nay,  the  mere  sight  of  the  As- 
syrian antiquities  has  given  faith  to 
many  a  doubter  ;  just  as  we  could 
scarcely  imagine  any  one  read- 
ing Dr.  Stroud  on  the  ^Physical 
Cause  of  Christ's  Death,*  or  Mr. 
Smith  on  the  *  Shipwreck  of  St. 
Paul,'  without  carrying  away  the 
firmest  conviction  of  these  historical 
facts,  and,  consequently,  of  aU  those 
vital  truths  which  the  frosts  by  im- 
plication involve." 

ITmvenality  of  the  BiUe. — ^No 
volume  ever  commanded  such  a 
profusion  of  readers,  or  has  been 
translated  into  so  many  languages. 
Such  is  the  universahty  of  its  spirit 
that  no  book  loses  less  by  trans- 
lation. None  has  been  so  frequently 
copied  in  manuscript,  and  none  so 
often  printed.  King  and  noble* 
peasant  and  pauper,  are  delighted 
students  of  its  pages.  Philosophers 
have  humbly  gleaned  from  it,  and 
legislation  has  been  thankfully  in- 
debted to  it.  Its  stories  charm  the 
child,  its  hopes  inspirit  the  aged, 
and  its  promises  soothe  the  bed  of 
death.  The  maiden  is  wedded 
under  its  sanction,  and  the  grave 
is  dosed  under  its  comforting  as- 
surances. Its  lessons  are  the  es- 
sence of  religion,  the  seminal  truths 
of  theology,  the  first  principles  of 
morals,  and  the  guiding  axioms  of 
political  economy.  Martyrs  have 
often  bled  and  been  burnt  for  at- 
tachment to  it.  It  is  the  theme  of 
universal  appeal.  In  the  entire 
range  of  literature  no  book  is  so 
frequently  quoted  or  referred  to. 
The  majority  of  all  the  books  ever 
published  have  been  in  connection 
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with  it.    The  others  oommented 

SK>n  it,  and  the  subtle  divines  of  the 
iddle  Ages  refined  upon  its  doc- 
trines.    It  sustained  Origen's  soho- 
larship  and  Chrysostom's  rhetoric. 
It  whetted  the  penetration  of  Abe- 
lard,  and  exercised  the  keen  inge- 
nuity of  Aquinas.  It  gave  life  to  tiie 
zevival  of  letters,  and  Dante  and 
Petrarch  revelled  in  its  imagery. 
It  augmented  the  erudition  of  Eras- 
mus,  and  roused  the  blessed  in- 
trepidity of  Luther.     Its  temples 
are  the  finest  specimens  of  archi- 
tecture, and  the  brightest  triumphs 
of  music  are  associated  with  its 
poetry.      The  text  of  no  ancient 
author  has  summoned  into  opera- 
tion fiuch  an  amount  of  labour  and 
learning ;  and  it  has  furnished  oc- 
casion for  the  most  masterly  ex- 
amples of  criticism  and  comment, 
gnixnmatical     investigation,     and 
logical  analysis.    It  has  also  in- 
sured the  English  Muse  with  her 
loftiest  strains.     Its  beams  glad- 
dened Milton  in  his  darkness,  and 
oheered  the  song  of  Cowper  in  his 
sadness.      It  was  the  star  which 
guided  Columbus  to  the  discovery 
of  a  new  world.      It  fdmiahed  the 
panoply   of  that   Puritan   valour 
which  shivered   tyranny  in   days 
gone  by.    It  is  the  Magna  Gharta 
of  the  world's   regeneration  and 
liberties.     The  records  of  false  re- 
ligion, from  the  Koran  to  the  Book 
of  Mormon,  have  owned  its  superi- 
ority and  surreptitiously  purloined 
its  jewels.    Among  the  Christian 
classics,  it  loaded  the  treasures  of 
Owen,  charged  the  fulness  of  Hook- 
er, barbed  the  point  of  Baxter,  gave 
colours  to  the  palette  and  sweep  to 
the  pencil  of  Bunyan,  enriched  the 
fragrant  fancy  of  Taylor,  sustained 
the  loftiness  of  Howe,  and  strung 
the  plummet  of  Edwards.   In  short, 
this  collection  of  artless  lives  and 
letters  has  changed  the  fiice  of  the 
world,  and  ennobled    myriads  of 
its  population. — Eadie, 

The  Oraokfl  of  Ood.— The  fol- 
lowing  very  striking  passage  is  from 
the  pen  of  Dr.  Pay  son  : — "'To 
whom  ore  the  heavens  above  me, 


the  world  which  I  iohabit,  and  the 
various  objects  with  which  it  is 
filled,  indebted  for  their  existence  ?' 
A  mild  but  majestic  voice  replies 
from  the  oracle,  *  In  the  beginning 
God  created  the  heavens,  and  the 
earth,  and  all  that  is  thereiu.' 

"  Startled  by  the  scarcely  expected 
answer,  but  soon  recovering  his 
self-possession,  the  inquirer  eagerly 
exclaims,  *  Who  is  God  ?  What  is 
His  nature.  His  character,  His  at- 
tributes ?'  *  God,'  repUes  the  voice, 
'is  a  Spirit:  He  is  from  everlasting  to 
everlasting,  without  beginning  of 
days  and  end  of  years ;  and  with  Hiw 
is  no  variableness,  nor  shadow  of 
turning:  He  fills  heaven  and  earth : 
He  searches  the  hearts  and  tries  the 
reins  of  the  children  of  men ;  He 
is  the  only  Wise,  the  Almighty,  the 
High  and  Holy  and  Just  One :  He 
is  Jehovah,  Jehovah  God,  merciful 
and  gracious,  longsufTering,  and 
abimdant  in  goodness  and  truth, 
keeping  mercy  for  thousands,  for- 
giving iniquity,  transgression,  and 
sin ;  but  One  who  will  by  no  means 
dear  the  guilty.' 

'*A  solemn  pause  ensues.  The 
inquirer's  mind  is  overwhelmed. 
It  labours,  it  sinks,  it  faints, 
while  vainly  attempting  to  grasp 
the  illimitable,  incomprehensible 
Being  now  for  the  first  time 
disclosed  to  its  view.  But  a  new 
and  more  powerful  motive  now 
stimulates  his  inquiries,  and  with 
augmented  interest  he  asks,  *  Does 
any  relation  or  connection  subsist 
between  this  God  and  myself?' 
'He  is  thy  Maker,'  returns  the 
oracle,  '  the  Father  of  thy  spirit, 
and  thy  preserver :  He  it  is  who 
givcth  thee  richly  all  things  to 
enjoy:  He  is  thy  Sovereign,  thy 
Lawgiver,  and  thv  Judge :  in  Him 
thou  dost  live,  and  move,  and  exist, 
nor  can  any  one  deliver  thee  out  of 
His  hands;  and  when,  at  death, 
thy  dust  shall  return  to  earth  as  it 
was,  thy  spirit  will  return  to  God 
who  gave  it.' 

"'How,'  resumes  the  mquirer, 
"  will  He  then  receive  me  ?'  *  He 
will  reward  thee  according  to  thy 
works.' 
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***WaAt  are  the  worlu/  the 
inqnirer  aaks,  'which  this  Sove- 
reign requires  of  me?*  'Thon 
shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with 
all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  sonl, 
and  with  all  thy  mind,  and  with  all 
ih^  strength.  Every  transgression  of 
this  law  is  a  sin ;  and  the  sonl  that 
Hinneth  shall  die.' 

*<  <  Have  I  sinned  ?'  the  inqnirer 
tremblingly  asks.  'All,'  replies 
the  Oracle,  'have  sinned,  and  come 
short  of  the  glory  of  God.  The 
God  in  whose  himd  thy  breath  is, 
and  whose  are  all  thy  ways,  thon 
has  not  glorified.' 

*'  A  new  sensation,  the  sensation 
of  conscious  guilt,  now  oppresses  the 
inquirer,  and  with  increased  anxiety 
he  asks,  *  Is  there  any  way  in  which 
the  pardon  of  sin  may  be  obtained?' 
'  The  blood  of  Jesus  Christ,'  replies 
the  oracle,  '  cleanseth  from  all  sin. 
He  that  confesseth  and  foisaketh 
his  sins  shall  find  mercy.' 

"'But  to  whom  shall  I  con- 
fess them?'  the  inquirer  resumes. 
'  Where  shall  I  find  the  God  whom 
I  have  offended,  that  I  may  ac- 
knowledge my  transgressions  and 
implore  EUs  mercy  ?'  '  He  is  a  God 
at  hand,'  returns  the  voice : '  He  is 
not  fax  from  thee :  I  who  speak  to 
thee  am  He.' 

"'God  be  merciful  to  me  a 
sinner  r    exclaims    the    inquirer. 


smiting  upon  his  breast,  and  not 
daring  to  lift  his  eyes  towards  the 
oracle.  'What,  Lord,  wilt  thou 
have  me  to  do  ?'  '  Believe  on  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,'  answers  the 
voice,  '  and  thou  shiodt  be  saved.* 

" '  Lord,  who  is  Jesus  Christ,  that 
I  may  believe  on  Him  ?'  '  He  is 
my  beloved  Son,  whom  I  have  set 
forth  to  be  a  propitiation  through 
faith  in  His  blood :  hear  thou  Him, 
for  there  is  salvation  in  no  other.' 

"  Such  are  probably  some  of  the 

auestions  which  would  be  asked  bv 
[le  supposed  inquirer;  and  such 
are,  in  substance,  the  answers  which 
he  would  receive  from  the  oradee 
of  God.  That  these  answers  con- 
tain but  a  very  small  part  of  the 
infoxmation  which  may  be  drawn 
from  them,  it  is  needless  to  say. 
Yet  of  this  small  part  only,  who 
can  compute  the  value?  Who  could 
say  what  it  would  be  worth  to  one 
who  should  rightly  improve  it? 
To  beings  situated  as  we  are — to 
immortal,  accountable,  sinful  crea- 
tures hastening  to  eternity,  to  .the 
tribunal  of  a  iustly  pffended  God — 
what  is  wealth,  what  is  liberty, 
what  is  life  itself^  compared  with 
such  infoxmation  as  this,  compared 
with  instructions  which  make  men 
wise  unto  salvation,  compared 
with  that  knowledge  of  God  and  of 
Jesus  Christ  which  is  eternal  life  ?" 


•■■ 


BLESSINGS. 

*'  The  blessing  of  the  Lord  maketh  rich.  "^Prov.  x.  22. 


Wb  write  our  blessings  on  the 
water  but  our  afiSictions  on  the 
lock. — Outhrie, 

The  clouds  as  they  fly  and  the 
rivers  as  they  run  engrave  on 
heaven  and  earth  the  tender  lesson 
— ^He  who  made  us  cares  for  man. 

Emoyment  of  BlessingB. — ^There 
are  three  requisitions  to  the  proper 
exgoyment  of  earthly  blessings  — 
a  thankful  reflection  on  the  good- 
ness of  the  Giver ;  a  deep  sense  of 
our  unworthiness;  a  recollection  of 
the  uncertainty  of  long  possessing 


them.  The  first  would  make  us 
gratefrd ;  the  second  humble ;  and 
Qie  third  moderate.  —  Hannah 
More, 

nndiscoYGred  MeroieB. — "If  one 
should  give  me  a  diah  of  sand," 
says  Holmes,  "and  tell  me  thera 
were  particles  of  iron  in  it,  I  might 
look  for  them  with  my  eyes,  and 
search  for  them  with  my  clumsy 
fingers,  and  be  unable  to  detect 
them ;  but  let  me  take  a  magnet, 
and  sweep  through  it,  and  how 
would  it  draw  to  itself  the  most 
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inyisible  partioles  by  the  mere 
power  of  attraction  1  The  nnthank- 
ral  heart,  like  my  finger  in  the 
sand,  diflooTers  no  mercies:  but  let 
the  thankfiil  heart  sweep  through 
the  day,  and,  as  the  magnet  finds 
the  iron,  so  it  will  find  in  every 
honr  some  heavenly  blessings; 
only  the  iron  in  God*8  sand  is 
gold." 

Bight  TTbo  of  Blessmgs.— '*  Even 
the  best  things,"  remarks  Bishop 
Hall,  "ill  nsed,  become  evils,  and 
oontranly,  the  worst  things,  nsed 
well,  prove  good.  A  good  tongue 
used  to  deceit,  a  good  wit  used  to 
defend  error,  a  strong  arm  to  mur- 
der, authority  to  oppress,  a  good 
profession  to  dissemble,  are  all 
evil.  Even  God's  own  word  is  the 
sword  of  the  Spirit,  which,  if  it  kill 
not  our  vices,  kills  our  souls.  Con- 
trariwise (as  poisons  are  used  to 
wholesome  medicine),  afiSictions 
and  sins,  by  a  good  use,  prove  so 
gainful  as  nothing  more.  Words 
are  as  they  are  tiJcen,  and  things 
are  as  they  are  used.  There  are 
even  cursed  blessings." 

Hmdranoe  to  Blessings. — ^When 
onr  spiritual  supplies  fall,  the  chan- 
nel is  sometimes  at  fault,  and  not 
the  stream ;  the  hindrance  to  their 
eoming  lies  with  us  and  not  with 
our  heavenly  Father.  The  supply 
of  fuel  to  our  city  in  midwinter 
sometimes  fiuls,  not  because  the 
coal-fields  are  exhausted,  but  be- 
cause the  weather  has  frozen  our 
livers,  detained  our  colliers  in  the 
Channel,  and  blocked  up  our  rail- 
ways. The  supply  of  water  or  of 
gas  to  our  houses  is  sometimes  in- 
sufficient, not  because  the  reservoirs 
are  low,  but  because  the  pipes 
which  connect  our  dwellings  with 
the  main  service  are  choked  up  or 
broken.  News  fiuls  to  reach  us,  not 
because  our  correspondent  has 
neglected  to  write,  but  because  the 
means  of  transmission  have  been 
imperfect. — Samuel  Martin, 

A  Poison  or  a  Blessing? — The 
following  is  firom  the  Tract  Jowr- 
naZ :—" Father,"  said  Clara,  "I 
never  could  understand  how  the 


same  wind  can  take  ships  in  such 
different  directions.  There  goes 
one  in  toward  the  port,  and  there 
is  another  standing  out  to  sea." 
"It  depends  upon  the  position  of 
the  sails,"  her  fietther  answered. 
"  It  is  much  the  same  with  men  in 
the  world  as  with  ships  at  sea.  One 
sails  heavenward  by  the  same 
breeze  which  sweeps  another  on  to 
destKiction.  I  was  thinking  of  poor 
Fred  Merril,  who  has  come  home 
from  the  same  college  where  our 
Edmund  graduated  with  such 
honour,  and  from  which  he  re- 
turned to  be  our  pride  and  comfort. 
Fred  has  fallen  into  bad  habits, 
and  is  a  source  of  untold  anxiety 
and  distress  to  his  parents.  £io 
differently  did  college  life  affect  the 
two.  And  it  is  the  same  with  all 
the  infiuences  which  surround  us : 
they  are  blessings  to  one,  and  poison 
to  another.  Gaining  wealth  makes 
one  man  generous  and  another 
miserly ;  domestic  trouble  hardens 
one  and  softens  another." 

Love  the  Key  of  Blessing. — 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  interpret- 
ing the  will  of  God  unless  we  have 
in  us  the  spirit  of  children.  What 
is  the  spirit  of  children?  Love — 
confidence.  If  a  man  comes  to  the 
interpretation  of  adverse  or  of 
fortunate  events  in  the  spirit  of. 
pride,  he  will  never  know  their 
meaning.  God  locks  up  His  best 
blessings,  but  gives  to  eveiv  man  a 
key  wherewith  to  open  the  lock. 
One  man  takes  his  key,  and  goes 
up  to  the  lock  and  tries  to  unlock 
it ;  but  his  key  will  not  fit ;  it  wHl 
not  go  in,  because  it  is  Pride  that 
he  has  been  trying  to  unlock  with. 
Another  man  says,  '*Let  me  try 
my  key."  He  takes  Vanity ;  but 
he  finds  that  Vanity  will  not  unlock 
the  door  of  Divine  Providence  and 
reveal  the  secrets  that  are  within. 
Another  man  comes  up  with  the 
key  of  wiUul  Selfishness.  His  key 
is  three  times  as  big  as  the  keyhole, 
and  he  can't  get  in.  They  bXL  fail 
to  unlock  the  door,  and  igb  away, 
^-and-by  another  man  comes. 
££e  puts  his  key  to  the  lock — ^it 
slides  in ;  there  is  not  a  ward  that 
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it  does  not  toach;  the  bolt  slides 
baok  withoat  a  sound,  and  the  door 
swings  open.  He  knows  the  secret. 
He  comes  in  the  spirit  of  love, 
obedience,  and  resignation,  and  to 


him  God's  will  ia  revealed.  Fiide 
oonld  not  open  the  door;  Vhoiij 
oooldnotopenit;  Selfishness  oonld 
not  open  it:  Loye  conld  open  it. — 
joeecACf** 


•«»• 


(( 


BROTHERLY  LOVE. 

Be  kindly  affeotioned  one  to  another,  with  brotherly  loye." — Rohl  xiL  10. 


Hb  who  groweth  in  his  love  to 
his  brethren  groweth  likewise  in 
his  love  to  ChxiBt. — Salter. 

Bbsthren  in  Christ  have  all  one 
common  Father,  one  common 
likeness,  one  object  of  fiuth,  love, 
^n^i  adoration,  one  blessed  hope, 
one  present  employment,  alike  in 
trials,  alike  in  prayer. — KcUtemt. 

Ir  thou  neglectest  thy  love  to 
thy  nei^bonr,  in  vain  thou  profes' 
sest  thy  love  to  God;  for  by  thy 
love  to  God  the  love  to  thy  neigh- 
bour is  begotten,  and  by  thy  love  to 
thy  neighbour  thy  love  to  God  is 
nourished. — Quarles, 

Mutual  Help. — The  race  of 
mankind  would  perish  did  they 
cease  to  aid  each  other.  From  the 
time  that  the  mother  binds  the 
child's  head  tUl  tiie  moment  that 
some  kind  assistant  wipes  the 
death-damp  from  the  brow  of  the 
dying,  we  cannot  exist  without 
mutual  help.  All  therefore  that 
need  aid  have  a  right  to  ask  it 
from  their  fellow-mortals,  ^o  one 
who  holds  the  power  of  grantizig 
can  refuse  it  without  guilt. — Sir 
WdUer  Scott. 

The  Biotherhood  of  Trouble. — 
"Wherever  a  man,  whether  he  be 
connected  with  you  or  not,  is  in 
trouble,  he  becomes,  by  trouble, 
baptised  into  brotherhood  with  you. 
So  strong  is  this  command,  tlut  if 
a  noan  is  your  enemy,  and  ia  in 
trouble,  you  are  to  help  him.  If  he 
is  a  s^anger,  and  lus  trouble  is 
brought  within  your  knowledge, 
help  him.  If  he  is  a  foreigner,  and 
you  are  a  native,  and  he  is  in 
trouble,  help  him.  Even  if  he  is  a 
black  man,  and  you  are  a  white 
man,  and  he  is  in  trouble, — trouble 


waahes  all  skina  alike, — ^help  him  I 
— Beeeher. 

The  Test  of  Bmtheriy  Lore. — 
"Be  merry  with  tiiem  that  be 
merry,  weep  with  them  that  weep." 
He  that  hath  not  this  fellow-feeling 
may  suspect  worthily  that  he  is  not 
a  lively  member  of  Christ ;  for  ESs 
body  is  coupled  and  knit  together 
throughout  every  joint  wherewith 
one  ministereth  to  another.  If, 
therefore,  we  do  not  bear  one 
another's  burthen  and  feel  one 
another's  misery,  we  are  not  knit 
together  by  the  sinews  of  love ;  and 
if  not  knit  to  the  body,  no  part  of 
the  body. — Boyse. 

Brotherly  Love  a  Measure  of 
Love  to  Christ. — Our  love  to  our 
brethren  is,  as  respects  ouiselves 
and  our  posterity,  not  only  the 
evidence,  but  the  measure  of  our 
love  to  Christ.  He  that  hath  not 
love  enough  in  him  ft>r  a  man  like 
himself  how  can  he  love  Gtod, 
whose  goodness,  being  above  our 
knowledge,  raquireth  a  tranliBoen- 
dency  in  our  love  ?  This  is  a  sura 
rule,  he  that  loveth  not  a  member 
of  Christ  loveth  not  Christ ;  and  he 
who  groweth  in  his  love  to  his 
brethren  groweth  likewise  in  his 
love  to  Christ. — Beynoldi. 

The  "  Brother  Bate  "  in  Africa. 
— Two  persons  wish  to  take  upon 
themselves  what  they  call  "The 
Brother  Bite."  To  do  this  they 
sit  down  face  to  fEtce,  with  their 
legs  crossed,  holding  in  their  laps 
their  implements  of  war.  A  sheep 
or  a  goat  is  then  killed,  and  its 
heart  roasted  and  brought  to  them, 
and  half  given  to  each.  One  of 
them  then  takes  a  knife,  and  opens 
a  vein  on  the  left  breaat  of  the 
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other,  over  the  heart ;  and,  as  the 
blood  flows,  he  smears  his  piece  of 
heart  in  the  blood,  and  eats  it ;  the 
other  doing  in  the  same  manner 
with  him.  Next,  each  catches 
some  of  the  blood  of  the  other,  and 
mbs  it  into  his  own  wound;  and 
the  rite  is  npw  complete.  This 
lite  is  designed  to  signify  that 
henceforth  they  are  halves  or  parts 
of  each  other.  Each,  througn  his 
own  blood  thns  eaten,  and  thns 
absorbed  by  the  other's  veins,  is 
considered  as  living  in  and  of  the 
other.  Henceforth,  should  either 
be  in  any  trouble,  the  other  is  to 
feel  "  it  is  myself  that  is  in  trouble," 
and  thus  do  for  the  other  whatso- 
ever in  like  circumstances  he  would 
do  for  himself. — Captain  Burton, 

Brotherhood  of  ICan. — ^You  re- 
cognise in  every  nation,  in  every 
tribe,  your  fellow-men,  your  breth- 
ren. Go  to  Egypt,  and  stand 
among  the  sphinxes,  the  pyramids, 
the  old  and  wondrous  temples,  and 
you  are  a  stranger  in  a  strange 
land,  and  it  seems  scarcely  less 
than  a  ghastly  dream.  Go  rarther 
East;  behold  the  ruined  architec- 
ture, revive  t&e  manners  and 
customs  of  the  Syrian  and  Baby- 
lonian empires,  and  you  seem  stul 
among  a  strange  people.  If  they 
should  rise  and  speak  to  you,  their 


tongues  would  be  as  strange  to  yoa 
as  yours  would  be  to  tiliem.  But 
let  a  maiden  speak  her  love,  and 
instantly  you  know  that  voice. 
The  works  that  their  hands  wrou^t 
are  wondrous.  The  affections  that 
throb  in  their  heart  are  £Euniliar. 
The  things  that  they  live  for  out- 
wardly— see  how  widely  you  are 
separated  from,  these  I  How  diffe- 
rent are  their  laws,  their  institu- 
tions, and  their  methods  of  com- 
merce from  ours  I  How  strange  to 
us  are  their  politick,  economy  and 
their  ecclesiastical  system  t  Touch 
that  which  man  fiftshioned  and 
formed,  and  msai  is  disjointed,  and 
split  apart  by  rivers,  and  mountains, 
and  times,  and  ages;  but  touch 
the  human  heart,  and  let  that 
speak,  and  all  men  rise  up  and  say, 
"  That  voice  is  my  voice."  Beach 
but  the  feeling  of  love,  and  every 
human  being  says,  "It  is  my 
brother;  it  is  my  sister."  Strike 
those  cords  that  bring  out  the 
experience  of  grief,  and  every  man 
wails  with  the  hoary  wailers  of 
antiquity.  Man  is  not  a  unit  by 
virtue  of  the  fruits  of  his  intellect 
and  the  works  of  his  hand,  but  by 
virtue  of  those  eternal  identities  of 
sentiment  and  affection  which  are 
common  to  all  men  in  all  nations 
and  ages. — Beecher, 


#•• 


<« 


CARE.     . 

Be  careM  for  nothing ;  but  in  eyeiything  by  prayer  and  supplication  with 
thankflgiviiiglet  your  requests  be  made  known  unto  God." — Phil.  iy.  6. 


All  cares  appear  as  large  again 
as  they  aiiB  owing  to  their  empti- 
ness and  darkness:  it  is  so  wiUi 
the  grave. — Jean  Ptml  Bichter. 

Quick  is  the  succession  of  human 
events;  the  cares  of  to-day  are 
seldom  the  cares  of  to-morrow; 
and  when  we  lie  down  at  night,  we 
may  safely  say  to  most  of  our 
troubles,  "Ye  have  done  your 
worst,  and  we  shall  meet  no 
more. " — Cotvper, 

Idfe'e  Oares. — The  every-day 
cares  and  duties  of  life,  which  men 


caU  drudgery,  are  the  weights  and 
counterpoises  of  the  clock  of  time, 
giving  its  pendulum  a  true  vibra- 
tion, and  its  hands  a  regular  motion ; 
and  when  they  cease  to  hang  upon 
the  wheels,  the  pendulum  no  longer 
swings,  the  hands  no  longer  move, 
the  clock  stands  stilL — Longfellow* 

TreaBuiiiig  up  Oares.  —  Last 
week  I  met  a  brother  who,  describ- 
ing a  friend  of  his,  said  he  was  like 
a  man  who  had  dropped  a  bottle, 
and  broken  it,  and  put  all  the  pieces 
in  his  bosom,  wnere   they  were 
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outting  him  ^rpetoally.  I  have 
Been  persons  with  troubles  and  cares 
that  seemed  like  one  that  had  frag- 
ments of  glass  in  his  bosom,  that 
cat  him,  and  that  oat  him  the  more 
the  tighter  he  pressed  them  to  his 
heart. — Beecher. 

Emblem  of  Oare. — One  winter 
day,  some  boys  had  made  a  snow- 
ball, and  rolled  it  along  until  it  had 
grown  too  large  and  heavy  for  them 
to  move.  "  Here,**  said  Gotthold, 
"  we  have  an  agreeable  emblem  of 
human  cares.  These  are  often  little 
and  insignificant ;  but  we  magnify 
tiiem,  by  impatience  and  unbeliei, 
till  they  become  greater  than  we 
can  bear.  Many  a  one  keeps  night 
and  day  revolving  his  trouble  in 
his  mind  to  no  better  purpose  than 
these  boys.  All  they  accomplish 
by  their  pains  is  to  set  up  for  those 
who  pass  a  sign  that  children  have 
been  at  play ;  and  he  gains  nothing 
by  this  but  a  head  more  confused, 
and  a  heart  more  soirowfdl  than 
before.** 

The  Marks  of  Oare.  —  Sueto- 
nius made  so  light  of  danger  that  in 
one  of  his  exploits  he  lost  an  eye. 
But  instead  of  retiring  from  a 
martial  life,  he  rather  gloried  in 
his  loss,  saying  that  while  others 
did  not  carry  about  with  them  the 
badges  of  ^eir  valour,  he  had  the 
evidences  of  his  bravery  with  him 
wherever  he  went,  commanding  the 
respect  of  the  people,  who  received 
l^im  with  diouts  of  applause  when 
he  appeared  in  their  nudst. 

Marks  of  toil  upon  the  counten- 
ance are  no  disgrace  to  any  man. 
The  wrinkles  on  the  statesman's 
brow,  the  lines  of  oare  on  the 
captain's  fsbce,  the  scars  on  the 
wamor's  breast,  need  no  wiping 
out.  Let  them  be  worn.  They 
are  more  honourable  than  the  flush 
of  beauty  seen  in  youth,  or  the  lily 
whiteness  that  has  eschewed  all 
labour  and  despised  all  work,  lest 
the  loveliness  that  meets  the  ad- 
mirers' gaze  should  be  marred. 

Man  a  Prey  to  Oare. — '<  Cares, 
both  in  land  and  degree,  are  as 


innumerable  as  the  sands  of  the 
seashore,**  says  Burton,  the  author 
of  '*  The  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,** 
"  and  the  fable  which  Hyginus  has 
so  pleasantly  constructed  on  this 
subject  shows  that  man  is  their 
proper  prey.  '  Care,*  says  he, '  cross- 
ing a  dangerous  brook,  collected  a 
mass  of  the  dirty  shme  which  de- 
formed its  banks,  and  moulded  it 
into  the  image  of  an  earthly  being, 
which  Jupiter,  on  passing  by  soon 
afterwards,  touched  with  etiiereal 
fire  and  warmed  into  animation; 
but,  beiag  at  a  loss  what  name  to 
give  this  new  production,  and  dis- 
puting to  whom  of  right  it  belonged, 
the  matter  was  referred  to  the 
arbitrament  of  Saturn,  who  decreed 
that  his  name  should  be  man 
{Homo—cU)  humOf  from  the  dirt  of 
which  he  had  been  made);  that 
Care  should  entirely  possess  his 
mind  while  living ;  that  Tellus,  or 
the  earth,  should  receive  his  body 
when  dead ;  and  that  Jupiter  should 
dispose  of  his  celestial  essence 
according  to  his  discretion.  Thus 
was  Man  made  the  property  of  Care 
from  his  original  formation;  and 
Discontent,  the  of&pring  of  Care, 
has  ever  since  been  nis  inseparable 
companion.** 

God's  Ohildren  Free  from  Oaie. 
— '*  The  children  of  God  have  the 
only  sweet  life,**  points  out  Arch- 
bishop Leighton.  "  The  world 
thinks  not  so — ^rather  looks  on  them 
as  poor,  discontented,  lowering 
creatures;  but  it  sees  not  what 
an  uncaring,  truly  secure  life  they 
are  called  to.  While  others  are 
turmoiling  and  wrestling,  each  with 
his  projects  and  burdens  for  him- 
self, and  are  at  length  crushed  and 
sinking  under  them — ^for  that  is  the 
end  of  all  that  do  for  themselves — 
the  child  of  God  goes  free  from  the 
pressure  of  all  that  concerns  him, 
it  being  laid  over  on  his  God.  If 
he  use  his  advantage,  he  is  not 
racked  with  musings,  'Oh,  what 
will  become  of  this  and  that  ?'  but 
goes  on  in  the  strength  of  his  God 
as  he  may,  offers  up  poor  but  sincere 
endeavours  to  God,  and  is  sure  of 
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one  thing,  that  all  shall  be  well. 
He  lays  his  affairs  and  himself  on 
God,  and  so  hath  no  pressing  care ; 
no  care  but  the  care  of  love,  how  to 
please,  how  to  honour  his  Lord. 
And  in  this,  too,  he  depends  on 
Hixn  both  for  sldll  and  strength; 
and,  touching  the  success  of  things, 
he  leaves  that  as  none  of  his  to  be 
burdened  with,  casts  it  on  God, 
and  since  He  careth  for  it  they  need 


not  both  care.  His  care  alone  is 
sufficient.  Hence  springs  peace, 
inconceivable  peace.  *  Be  carefal 
for  nothing,  out  in  everytliing, 
by  prayer  and  supplication,  witii 
thanksgiving,  let  your  requests  be 
made  known  unto  God.  And  the 
peace  of  God,  which  passeth  all 
understanding,  shall  keep  your 
hearts  and  niinds  through  Christ 
Jesus.' " 


#•» 


CHARACTER. 

"Walk  before  Me,  and  be  thou  perfect." — Gen,  xvii.  1. 


A  MAN  who  follows  the  dictates ; 
of  truth  and  right  reason  may  by  ; 
artifice  be  led  into  error,  but  never 
can  into  guilt. — Steele, 

The  greatest  part  of  men  live  by 
faith  in  powerful  men.  A  small 
number  of  individuals  lead  the 
whole  human  race. — Vinet, 

The  man  who  lives  under  an 
habitual  sense  of  the  Divine  pre- 
sence enjoys  everv  moment  the 
satisfaction  of  thinung  himself  in 
company  with  liis  dearest  and  best 
of  friends. — Addison, 

Thomas  Gabltle  said  that  he 
would  like  to  stop  the  stream  of 
people  in  the  Strand,  and  ask  every 
man  his  history.  On  reflection  he 
decided,  "  No,  I  will  not  stop  them. 
If  I  did,  I  should  find  they  were 
like  a  flock  of  sheep,  following  in 
the  track  of  one  another." 

A  fellow-student  once  said  to 
Paley,  "You  are  a  great  fool  to 
waste  your  best  years  in  the  dissi- 
pations of  a  University ;  you  have 
talent  for  something  better."  Paley 
took  the  hint,  which  was  rather 
coarsely  given.  And  now  "  there 
is  no  name  in  the  English  Church 
that  stands  higher  than  his,  and  no 
name  in  the  vast  circles  of  English 
hterature  that  has  a  more  per- 
manent fame." 

Influences. — ^A  man's  belief  is 
not  the  only  thing  that  works 
upon  him.  There  is  a  great 
mistake  in  saying  that  as  a  man 
beUeves  so  is  he,  if  you  mean  that 


his  character  depends  upon  his 
behef  in  any  teclmical  theological 
truth.  What  a  man  is  depends 
in  a  great  measure  upon  his  father 
and  mother,  and  brothers  and 
sisters,  and  friends;  that  is,  it 
depends  partly  on  the  things  that 
he  believes,  and  partly  upon  the 
influences  that  are  working  upon, 
him  in  tlie  family,  in  the  society, 
and  in  the  party  to  which  he 
belongs.  There  are  a  thousand  and 
one  circumstances  that  have  much 
to  do  with  what  a  man  is,  and  his 
character  is  not  formed  alone  by 
his  technical  beliefs. 

Oomposition  of   Oharacter. 


Character  is  not  a  massive  unit ;  it 
is  a  fabric  rather.  It  is  an  artifi- 
cial whole  made  up  by  the  interply 
of  ten  thousand  threads.  Every 
faculty  is  a  spinner,  spinning  every 
day  its  threads,  and  almost  every 
day  threads  of  a  different  colour. 
Myriads  and  myriads  of  webbed 
products  proceed  from  the  many 
active  faculties  of  the  human  soul, 
and  character  is  made  up  by  the 
weaving  together  of  all  these  innu- 
merable threads  of  daily  life.  Its 
strength  is  not  merely  in  the 
strength  of  some  simple  unit,  but  in 
the  strength  of  numerous  elements. 
— Beecher, 

Formatioii  of  Oharacter. — If  you 
evei'  watched  an  icicle  as  it  formed, 
you  would  have  noticed  how  it 
froze  one  drop  at  a  time  until  it  was 
a  foot  long  or  more.    If  the  water 
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was  clean  the  icicle  remained  clear, 
and  it  sparkled  brightly  in  the  sun ; 
but  if  the  water  was  aUghtly  muddy 
the  icicle  looked  foul  and  its  beauty 
was  spoiled. 

Just  so  our  characters  are  formed. 
One  httle  thought  or  feeling  at  a 
time  adds  its  influence.  If  every 
thought  be  pure  and  right,  the  soul 
will  be  bright  and  lovely,  and  will 
sparkle  witli  happiness ;  but  if  there 
be  thoughts  and  feehngs  impure  and 
wrong,  the  mind  will  be  soiled,  the 
character  depraved  and  darkened, 
and  there  will  be  final  deformity 
and  wretchedness.  How  important 
then  that  we  should  guard  against 
every  evil  impulse  auct  desire  I 

Luther's  Besolnte  Oharacter. — 
There  were  many  Christian  men 
in  Wittemberg  who  said  to  Martin 
Luther,  "  You  don^t  mean  that  you 
are  going  to  hang  up  those  on  the 
church  door?"  Said  Luther: 
"  They  are  true ;  they  assail  damn- 
ing error ;  my  Fatherland  is  bowing 
down  to  Antichrist."  "Pause," 
said  the  men  who  would  stand  well 
with  everybody.  "  Is  not  this  zeal 
without  knowledge  ?  Think  how  you 
will  scandahse  the  University ;  how 
you  will  drive  off  men  who  would  fol- 
low you  in  a  more  discreet  course." 
"Avaimt  t"  said  the  Befoimer. 
'*The  people  are  perishing  in  ignor- 
ance. The  crowds  of  the  common 
people  who  come  into  the  city  to 
market  will  read  these  words. 
Yours  is  not  discretion,  but  coward- 
ice." He  did  the  deed ;  and,  as  the 
result  of  that  act,  Europe  received 
the  Protestant  Beformation,  and 
the  night  of  the  Middle  Ages  was 
ended. — Guest. 

ABBociationB.  —  If  a  wafer  be 
laid  on  a  surface  of  polished  metal, 
which  is  then  breathed  upon,  and 
if,  when  the  moisture  of  the  breath 
has  evaporated,  the  wafer  be  shaken 
off,  we  shall  find  that  the  whole  po- 
lished surface  is  not  as  it  was  before, 
although  our  senses  can  detect  no 
difference  ;  for  if  we  breathe  again 
upon  it,  the  surface  wUl  be  moist 
everywhere  except  on  the  spot  pre- 
Tiously   sheltered   by   the   wc^er, 


which  will  now  appear  as  a  spectral 
image  on  the  surface.  Again  and 
again  we  breathe,  and  the  moisture 
evaporates,  but  still  the  spectral 
wafer  reappears.  This  experiment 
succeeds  a^ter  the  lapse  of  many 
months,  if  the  metal  be  carefully 
put  aside  where  its  sur£EM;e  cannot 
be  disturbed. 

If  a  sheet  of  paper,  on  which  a 
key  has  been  laid,  be  exposed  for 
some  minutes  to  the  sunshine,  and 
then  instantaneously  viewed  in  the 
dark,  the  key  being  removed,  a 
fading  spectre  of  the  key  will  be 
visible.  Let  this  paper  be  put  aside 
for  many  months  where  noming  can 
disturb  it,  and  then  in  darkness  be 
laid  on  a  plate  of  hot  metal,  the 
spectre  of  the  key  will  again  appear. 
In  the  case  of  bodies  more  highly 
phosphorescent  than  paper,  the 
spectres  of  many  different  objects 
which  may  have  been  laid  on  in 
succession  will,  on  warming, 
emerge  in  their  proper  order. 

This  is  equally  true  of  our  bodies 
and  our  minds.  We  are  involved 
in  the  universal  metamorphosis. 
Nothing  leaves  us  wholly  as  it  found 
us.  Eveiy  man  we  meet,  every 
book  we  read,  every  picture  or  land- 
scape we  see,  every  word  or  tone 
we  hear,  mingles  with  our  being  and 
modifies  it. — Christian  Treasury. 

Ood  HonourBlndividaal  Oharacter. 
— The  great  things  of  this  world 
have  been  accomphshed  by  indi- 
viduals. Vast  social  reformations 
have  originated  in  individual  souls. 
Truths  that  now  sway  the  world 
were  first  proclaimed  by  individual 
Ups.  Great  thoughts  tliat  now  are 
the  axioms  of  humanity  proceeded 
from  the  centre  of  individual  hearts. 
No  warlike  host  deUvered  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  from  the  bondage  of 
Egypt,  but  one  man — Moses.  No 
senate  of  statesmen  raised  Israel 
to  a  pitch  of  greatness  that  pro- 
claimed a  theocratic  nation  to  the 
world,  but  one  man — David.  No 
school  of  diWnes  gave  to  England  the 
Bible  in  the  mother  tongue,  but  one 
man  —  Wycliffe.  ■  No  learned  so- 
ciety discovered  America,  but  one 
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man — Colnmbns.  No  association 
of  science  revealed  the  clue  to  in- 
teipret  the  laws  of  the  universe, 
Imt  one  man — Galileo.  No  parlia- 
ment saved  English  liberties,  but 
me  man — Pym.  No  assembly  of 
theologians  wrote  the  book  wluch, 
next  to  the  Bible,  has  had  the  most 
potent  influence  on  the  English 
langnage  and  on  Enghsh  hearts, 
bat  one  man — John  Bunyan.  No 
confederate  nations  rescued  Scot- 
land from  her  distracted  councils, 
ficom  her  political  and  ecclesiastical 
enemies,  out  one  man — Knox.  No 
chambers  of  commerce  taught 
Europe  to  abolish  the  restrictions 
of  trade,  but  one  man — Bichard 
Cobden.  Doubtless  these  men  found 
tiieir  coadjutors;  but  all  through 
the  ages  God  has  put  immense 
honour  upon  individuals. — Guest. 

dharaoter,  the  Evidenoe  of  Beli- 
gion. — Let  me  but  once  paint  a 
Rowing  picture  like  the  Madonna  ; 
would  you  criticise  it  by  going 
bcAiind  it  to  see  what  the  canvas 
was  made  of,  or  by  examining  the 
pigments,  and  inquiring  how  they 
were  compounded?  There  is  the 
resnlt — a  painting  which  stands  at 
the  head  of  faces  in  the  whole 
history  of  art.  There  is  one  process 
by  which  you  can  meet  reasoning 
and  sceptical  tendencies  that  cannot 
be  gainsaid;  namely,  produce  in 
anoUier  man  a  character  which 
represents  God  among  men,  in 
human  form  again,  with  His  power 
to  love,  with  Kis  self-denying,  self- 
sacrificing  love,  with  His  gentle- 
ness, HiB  purity.  His  grace  and 
beauty;  set  forth  that  character 
and  say,  "  There  is  the  evidence  of 
religion." 

If  you  bring  me  an  apple  large 
and  beauteous,  and  then  undertake 
to  persuade  me  by  any  argument 
that  it  is  impossible  ihat  such  a 
fruit  ^ould  have  grown  in  such 
a  clime,  I  answer  tiiat  no  ship 
has  touched  this  shore ;  here  is 
the  apple,  there  ia  the  tree;  there 
are  others  like  it  hanging  on  the 
tree,  and  this  apple  has  grown 
upon   this   tree.     You   say   it  is 
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impossible ;  that  tree  cannot  grow 
here ;  the  season  is  too  short,  the 
climate  is  too  cold  for  such  fruit. 
But,  after  all,  is  not  a  tree  full  of 
apples  better  than  any  and  all 
physiological  arguments  on  ^e 
laoe  of  the  earth  ?  I  do  not  care 
what  botanists  may  say.  Show 
me  the  tree  with  the  apples  on  it, 
and  I  will  take  the  tree  as  an 
argument  against  them  all.  Show 
me  a  man  whose  character  lifts 
him  above  common  men;  whose 
head  shines  like  a  lighthouse  (no 
matter  how  he  is  buHt  at  the 
bottom) ;  show  me  a  man  that 
carries  in  him  the  power  of  a 
divine  life  (and  no  man  can  mis- 
take what  that  power  is  when  he 
sees  it) — he  is  an  epitome  of 
Christianity,  and  I  place  l^im  as 
an  argument  against  the  intel- 
lectual philosophies  of  any  and 
every  man. — Beecher. 

How  dharaoter  is  Hade. — ^As 
you  begin  the  day's  work,  what  is 
your  aim  and  purpose  ?  You  may 
say,  '*!  intend  to  do  as  much 
business  and  get  through  as  much 
work  as  I  can."  But  what  beside, 
what  beyond  ?  You  may  answer, 
'*  I  mean  to  support  my  family,  to 
keep  even  with  the  world,  and,  if 
possible,  to  lay  aside  something 
against  bad  times  or  old  age." 

This  is  good  as  far  as  it  goes — 
very  good ;  but  you  will  remember 
that  Uie  beaver  builds  his  hut,  and 
the  bee  constructs  her  ceU,  and  the 
ant  fills  her  storehouse  upon  the 
same  principle.  They  toil  to  supply 
present  wants,  and  they  make  a 
provision  for  the  future,  and  they 
look  forward  to  a  season  of  rest 
and  plenty  as  the  reward  of  the 
labour  and  forethought  of  to-day. 
In  a  beaver,  or  a  bee,  or  an  ant, 
this  is  sound  policy,  and  I  would 
that  all  who  profess  and  call  them- 
selves men  came  up  to  this  stan- 
dard :  such  habits  would  soon  sweep 
away  nine-tenths  of  the  poverty 
found  in  the  land.  Still,  even  this 
purpose  is  altogether  too  low  for  a 
man.  Beason  ought  to  go  beyond 
instinct,  and  religion  beyond  rea- 
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son ;  and,  therefore,  that  which  is 
praiseworthy  in  these  Httle  crea- 
tnres  would  be  utterly  unworthy 
of  a  man  and  a  Christian. 

Do  not  forget  that,  amid  the 
oares  of  business,  as  a  man  thinketh 
in  his  heart,  so  is  he.  If  in  his 
daily  work  the  thought  of  a  man*s 
heart  reaches  only  to  his  own  com- 
fort and  credit  and  competence, 
then  is  his  life  sheer  organised 
selfishness.  Himself  and  his  family 
are  everything;  Christ  and  His 
kingdom  are  nothing;  and  every 
such  man  is  literally  "without  God 
in  the  world."  It  is  for  you  to  say 
whether  your  daily  labour  shall  be 


a  sin  or  a  sacrifice.  It  is  true 
everywhere  and  at  all  times, 
that  the  thought  of  the  heart 
determines  character,  and  cha- 
racter gives  quality  to  conduct. 
This  holds  good,  not  only  on  the 
Sabbath  and  in  veligious  duties, 
but  also  and  equally  on  the  week- 
day and  in  secular  work.  Whatever 
he  may  be  doing,  as  a  man  thinketh 
in  his  heart,  so  is  he ;  if  his  aims 
are  low  and  his  plans  earthly,  so  is 
he ;  and  if  his  motives  are  pure 
and  his  purpose  high  and  heavenly, 
so  is  he;  and  as  he  is,  so  is  bos 
work. — Bush, 


CHARITY. 

**  Now  abideth  faith,  hope,  charity,  these  three ;  but  the  greatest  of  these 

is  charity." — 1  Car.  xiii.  13. 


Chabity  is  the  scope  of  all  God*s 
commands. — Chryaostom. 

Charitt  resembleth  fire,  which 
inflameth  all  things  it  toucheth. — 
Erasmus, 

It  is  not  charity  to  let  others 
have  what  we  cannot  keep. — 
BeecTier, 

Where  charity  is,  there  doth 
God  reside.  Possess  charity,  and 
vou  will  see  Him  in  your  own 
heart,  seated  as  on  His  throne. — 
Augustine. 

Above  all  things  have  fervent 
love  one  to  another,  for  love  will 
make  you  pardon  a  multitude  of 
faults  in  each  other,  whereby  in 
your  present  persecuted  state  ye 
will  be  the  more  disposed  to  assist 
each  other. — MacknighL 

Ohildren  and  Charity.  —  Con- 
stantine,  as  soon  as  his  son  could 
write,  employed  his  hand  in  writ- 
ing pardons,  and  delighted  in  con- 
veying through  his  mouth  all  the 
favours  that  he  granted.  Thus 
should  children  be  as  early  as 
possible  trained  in  acts  of  charity 
and  mercy. 

The  Meaanres  of  Oharity. — The 
measures  that  God  marks  out  to 


thy  charity  are  these :  thy  super- 
fluities must  give  place  to  thy 
neighbour's  great  convenience ; 
thy  convenience  must  yield  to  thy 
neighbour's  necessity ;  and,  lastly, 
thy  very  necessities  must  yield  to 
thy  neighbour's  extremity. — S<mth, 

Universality  of  Oharity.  —  Let 
your  charity  begin  at  home,  but  do 
not  let  it  stop  there.  Do  good  to 
your  family  an^  connections,  and, 
if  you  please,  to  your  party ;  but 
after  this  look  abroad.  Look  at 
the  universal  Church,  and,  forget- 
ting its  divisions,  be  a  catholic 
Christian.  Look  at  your  country, 
and  be  a  patriot;  look  at  the 
nations  of  the  earth,  and  be  a 
philanthropist — Henry  Martyn, 

The  Hnsio  Pleasing  to  Ood. — 
God  is  pleased  with  no  music  below 
so  much  as  in  the  thanksgiving 
songs  of  relieved  widows,  of  sup- 
ported orphans,  of  rejoicing,  and 
comforted,  and  thankful  persons. 
This  part  of  our  communication 
does  the  work  of  God  and  of  our 
neighbours,  and  bears  us  to  heaven 
in  streams  made  by  the  overflow- 
ing of  our  brother's  comfort.— 
Jeremy  Taylor, 
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Om  Fellow  Man. — ^It  is  written 
of  Plato  that,  when  he  did  give  to 
a  poor  profligate  wretch,  hisniends 
very  much  admired  that  Plato,  the 
great  divine  philosopher,  should 
take  pity  on  such  a  wretched  mis* 
creant;  but  he,  like  himself,  in 
such  misty  days  as  those  were, 
made  answer,  "I  show  mercy  to 
the  man,  not  because  he  is  widked, 
but  because  he  is  a  man  of  my  own 
nature."  "  His  answer,*'  says  Salter, 
"  was  warrantable ;  for,  if  we  con- 
sider our  first  parents,  we  shall 
find  ourselves  bound  by  the  same 
obligation  to  do  good  unto  all  men. 
'There  is  neither  Jew  nor  Greek, 
bond  nor  free,  neither  male  nor 
female,  in  Christ  Jesus.' " 

The  Charity  of  Paul. — Paul  saw 
something  good  in  the  worst  men 
who  preached.  Modem  precisianists 
see  the  worst  in  the  best  men.  Paul 
looked  on  the  good  side.  Modem 
orthodoxy  is  disposed  always  to 
look  on  the  bad  side.  If  a  vase 
was  cracked,  Paul  turned  it  round 
and  looked  upon  the  side  where  it 
was  not  cracked.  If  a  vase  is 
cracked,  we  are  disposed  to  turn  it 
round  and  look  on  the  side  where 
the  crack  comes.  Paul  would  cer- 
tainly rather  have  men  preach 
Christ  that  loved  Christ ;  but,  rather 
than  that  Christ  should  not  be 
preached,  he  was  willing  that  those 
who  did  not  love  Him  should 
preach.  Paul  desired  that  men 
who  lived  in  sympathy  with  him 
and  the  Church  should  preach 
Christ ;  but,  rather  than  that  Christ 
should  not  be  preached,  he  was 
willing  that  men  who  were  at  en- 
mity with  the  one  and  the  other 
should  preach  Christ.  He  was 
willing  that  men  who  had  not  been 
apostolically  ordained  should  preach 
rather  than  that  there  should  not 
be  any  preaching.  But  stickling 
pretenders  to  his  place  would  shut 
up  all  who  had  not  had  regular 
hands  laid  on  regular  heads,  rather 
than  that  their  preaching  should 
not  be  canonical  and  right.  This 
certainly  is  not  apostolicity.  — 
Beecher. 


I 


Abraham  and  the  Fire-worship- 
er: an  Apologue.  —  "When  Abra- 
am  sat  at  his  tent  door,  according 


to  his  custom,  waiting  to  entertain 
strangers,  he  espied  an  old  man, 
stooping  and  leaning  on  his  staff, 
weary  with  age  and  travel,  coming 
towards  him,  who  was  a  hundred 
years  of  age.  He  received  him 
kindly,  wa&ed  his  feet,  provided 
supper,  and  caused  him  to  sit  down, 
but,  observing  that  the  old  man  ate 
and  prayed  not,  nor  begged  for  a 
blessmg  on  his  meat,  asked  ^^rn 
why  he  did  not  wor^p  the  God  of 
heaven.  The  old  man  told  him 
that  he  worshipped  the  fire  only, 
and  acknowledged  no  other  God; 
at  which  answer  Abraham  grew  so 
zealously  angry  that  he  thrust  the 
old  man  out  of  his  tent,  and  ex- 
posed him  to  all  the  evils  of  the 
night  and  an  unguarded  condition. 
\^en  the  old  man  was  gone,  God 
called  to  Abraham,  and  asked  him 
where  the  stranger  was.  He  re- 
plied, "  I  thrust  him  away  because 
he  did  not  worship  Thee."  God 
answered  him,  "  I  have  suffered 
him  these  hundred  years,  although 
he  dishonoured  Me,  and  couldst 
thou  not  endure  him  one  night, 
when  he  gave  thee  no  trouble  ?" 
Upon  this,  saith  the  story,  Abra- 
ham fetched  him  back  again,  and 
gave  him  hospitable  entertainment 
and  wise  instruction.  Go  thou  and 
do  likewise,  and  thy  charity  will 
be  rewarded  by  the  God  of  Abra- 
ham.— Jeremy  Taylor. 

Eveiy  Virtue  embraced  in  Oha- 
rity. — "What  else  is  love,"  asks 
Chillingworth,  "  but  a  sweet  breath- 
ing of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  our 
Sassions,  whereby  the  Holy  Ghost 
oth,  as  it  did  in  the  beginning  of 
Genesis,  move  by  a  'cherishing, 
quieting  virtue  upon  the  sea  of  our 
passions  ?  Did  not  the  same  Spirit 
come  to  EHjah  in  a  soft  whisper  ? 
He  walks  not  in  a  whirlwind  to 
raise  a  tempest  in  oiur  affections. 
Now,  when  we  have  received  this 
shred  or  portion  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
which  is  charity,  how  evenly  and 
temperately   do   we  behave    our- 
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Belves  to  God,  and  all  the  world 
besides  t  How  willingly  and  obe- 
diently do  we  snbmit  onrselyes  to 
the  perfoxxnance  of  whatsoever  onr 
fiuth  for  God's  word  doth  enjoin 

*'  Almost  all  the  virtnes  that  ean 
be  named  are  enwrapt  in  one  virtue 
of  charity  and  love:  for  'it  sof- 
fereth  long,*  and  so  it  is  longa- 
nimity; it  *is  kind,*  and  so  it  is 
conrtesy ;  it  *  vannteth  not  itself,* 
and  so  it  is  modesty;  it  'is  not 
pnfTed  up,*  and  so  it  is  humility ; 
it  '  is  not  easily  provoked,*  and  so 
it  is  lenity;  it  'thinketh  no  evil,* 
and  so  it  is  simplicity;  it ' rejoiceth 
in  the  truth,*  and  so  it  is  verity ;  it 
'beareth  all  things,*  and  so  it  is 
fortitude ;  it '  beHeveth  all  things,* 
and  so  it  is  fiuth;  it  'hopeth  all 
things,*  and  so  it  is  confidence ;  it 
*  endnreth  all  things,*  and  so  it  is 
patience  ;  it '  never  faileth,*  and  so 
it  is  perseverance.** 

Power  of  Oharity. — **  0  divin- 
est  Christian  charity!**  exclaims 
BaiTow,  *'  what  tongne  can  worthily 
describe  thy  most  heavenly  beauty, 
thy  incomparable  sweetness,  thy 
more  than  royal  clemency  and 
bounty?  How  nobly  dost  thou 
enlarge  our  minds  beyond  the  nar- 
row sphere  of  self  and  private  re- 
gard, into  an  universal  ease  and 
complacence,  making  every  man 
ourself  and  all  concernments  to 
be  ours!  How  dost  thou  entitle 
us  unto,  how  dost  thou  invest  us 
in  all  the  goods  imaginable ;  dost 
enrich  us  with  the  wealth,  dost  pre- 
fer us  with  the  honour,  dost  adorn 
us  with  the  wisdom  and  virtue,  dost 
bless  us  with  all  the  prosperity  of  the 
world;  whilst  all  our  neighbour's 
good  by  our  rejoicing  therein  becom- 
eth  our  own  I  How  dost  thou  raise 
a  man  above  the  reach  of  all  mis- 
chiefs and  disasters,  of  all  troubles 
and  griefs,  since  nothing  can  dis- 
turb or  discompose  that  soul  where- 
in thou  dost  constantly  reside  and 
absolutely  reign  I  How  easily  dost 
thou,  without  pain  or  hazard,  with- 
out drawing  blood  or  striking  stroke, 
render  him  that  enjoyeth  thee  an 


absolute  conqueror  over  all  his  fees, 
triumphant  over  all  injuries  with- 
out and  all  passions  within ;  for  ha 
can  have  no  enemy  who  will  be  m 
friend  to  all,  and  nothing  is  able  to 
cross  him  who  is  disposed  to  taka 
eveiything  well!  How  8ociable« 
how  secure,  how  pleasant  a  life 
might  we  lead  under  thy  kindly 
governance !  What  numberlesB 
soRows  and  troubles,  fears  and 
suspicions,  cares  and  distractioiiB 
of  mind  at  home  what  tumults  and 
tragedies  abroad,  might  be  pre- 
vented if  men  would  but  heaxken 
to  thy  mild  suggestions!  What  a 
paradise  would  this  world  then  be- 
come in  comparison  to  what  it 
now  is,  where,  thy  good  precepts 
and  advices  being  neglected,  im- 
charitable  passions  and  unjust  de- 
sires are  predominant!  How  ex- 
cellent, then,  is  that  doctrine  which 
brought  thee  down  from  heaven  1 
And  would  but  man  embrace  thus 
the  peace  and  joy  of  heaven  with 
thee  !** 

Oharity  Suffisreth  Long  and  it 
Kind.  —  Lamartine,  the  French 
poet,  relates  the  following  anecdote: 
*'  There  was  a  horse  the  name  of 
which  was  spread  fer  and  near  in 
the  tribe  of  Nagdeh ;  and  a  Bedouin 
of  another,  by  name  Daher,  desired 
extremely  to  poBsees  it.  In  vhb 
having  offered  for  it  his  camels  and 
his  whole  wealth,  he  hit  at  length 
upon  the  following  device,  by  which 
he  hoped  to  gain  the  object  of  his 
desire.  He  resolved  to  stain  his 
fece  with  thie  juice  of  an  herb,  to 
clothe  himself  in  rags,  to  tie  his 
legs  and  neck  together,  so  as  to 
appear  like  a  lame  beggar.  So 
equipped,  he  went  to  wait  for  Ka- 
ber,  the  owner  of  the  horse,  who  he 
knew  was  to  pass  that  way. 

'*  When  he  saw  Naber  approach- 
ing on  his  beautiful  steed,  he  cried 
out  in  a  weak  voice,  '  I  am  a  poor 
stranger:  for  three  days  I  have 
been  unable  to  move  from  this  spot 
to  seek  for  food.  I  am  dying;  help 
me,  and  Heaven  will  reward  your 
The  Bedouin  kindly  offered  to  take 
him  upon  his  horse  and  carry  him 
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home ;  but  the  rogue  replied,  '  I 
cannot  rise:  I  have  no  strength 
left.'  Naber,  touched  with  his 
distress,  dismounted,  led  his  horse 
to  the  spot,  and  with  great  difficulty 
set  the  seeming  beggar  on  its  back. 
No  sooner  did  Dsdier  feel  himself 
in  the  saddle  than  he  set  spurs  to 
the  horse  and  galloped  off,  calling 
out  as  he  did  so,  *  It  is  I,  Dalier !  I 
have  got  the  horse,  and  am  off  with 
himr 

**  Kaber  called  after  him  to  stop 
and  Usten.  Certam  of  not  being 
pursued,  he  turned,  and  halted  at 
a  short  distance  from  Naber,  who 
was  anned  with  a  spear.  'You 
have  taken  my  horse,'  said  the 
latter.     'Since  Heaven  has  willed 


it,  I  wish  you  joy  of  it ;  but  I  do 
conjure  you  never  to  tell  any  man 
how  you  obtained  it.'  'And  why 
not?'  said  Daher.  '  Because,'  said 
the  noble  Arab,  'another  man 
might  be  really  ill,  and  men  would 
fear  to  help  him.  You  would  be 
the  cause  of  many  refusing  to  per- 
form an  act  of  charity  for  fear  of 
being  duped  as  I  have  been.' 

"Daher,  struck  with  shame  at 
these  words,  was  silent  for  a  mo- 
ment, then,  springing  from  the 
horse,  returned  it  to  its  owner,  and 
embraced  him.  Naber  made  him 
accompany  him  to  his  tent,  where 
they  spent  a  few  days  together,  and 
became  fast  friends  for  hfe." 


-♦♦- 


II 


CHILDHOOD. 

A  cbild  is  known  by  his  doings,  whether  his  work  be  pure,  and  whether 

it  bo  right." — Vrov.  xx.  11. 


Childhood  shows  the  man,  as 
morning  shows  the  day. — Milton, 

Where  a  virtuous  and  a  godly 
childhood  goeth  before,  there  a 
godly  and  vuiiuous  age  foUows 
after. — JcwelL 

With  a  heart  given  to  Jesus,  a 
child  is  a  sun  which  cannot  but 
shine— a  fountain  which  cannot  but 
send  out  streams — ^a  ffower  which 
cannot  but  fill  the  air  with  sweet- 
ness. 

A  SHALL  mirror  may  flood  a 
room  with  daezling  hght  if  only  it 
confronts  the  sun ;  and  a  child  may 
dwell  so  near  to  Christ  that  he  or 
she  may  be  the  choiTn  and  lustre  of 
their  home. — Bolton. 

A  CHILD  is  a  man  in  small  letter, 
yet  the  best  copy  of  Adam  before 
he  tasted  the  apple.  His  soul  is 
yet  a  white  paper,  unscribbled  with 
observations  of  the  world,  where- 
with it  becomes  at  length  a  blurred 
note-book. — Earle, 

God's  Ohildien  muBt  have  Qod'e 
Quahties.  —  The  Boman  censors 
took  such  a  distaste  at  the  son  of 
AiHcanus  for  his  debauched  hfe 
that  they  took  a  ring  off  his  finger 


in  which  the  image  of  his  father  was 
engraven ;  because  he  so  much  de- 
generated from  his  father's  excellent ' 
parts,  they  would  not  suffer  him 
to  wear  his  father's  picture  in  a 
ring  whose  image  he  bare  not  in 
his  mind. 

Neither  wiU  God  suffer  any  to 
bear  His  name,  and  be  accounted 
His  sons,  who  bear  not  His  image, 
who  resemble  not  His  attributes  in 
their  virtues.  His  simplicity  in 
their  sincerity.  His  immutabihty  in 
their  constancy.  His  purity  in  their 
chastity,  His  goodness  in  their 
charity.  His  justice  in  their  in- 
tegi-ity,  &c. 

On  the  Other  Side. — In  a  happy 
home  tlie  joy  of  the  house — ^baby — 
died.  On  the  evening  of  the  day, 
when  the  children  gathered  round 
their  mother,  all  sitting  very  sor- 
rowful, AUce,  the  eldest,  said, 
"  Mother,  you  took  all  the  care  of 
the  baby  while  she  was  here,  and 
you  held  her  and  carried  her  in 
your  arms  aU  the  while  she  was  ill. 
Now,  mother,  who  took  her  on  the 
other  side  ?"  "  On  the  other  side  of 
what,  Alice  ?"  "  On  tbe  other  side 
of  death :  who  took  the  baby  on  the 
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other  side,  mother?  She  was  so 
little,  she  conld  not  go  alone." 
"Jesus  met  her  there,*'  answered 
the  mother.  "  It  is  He  who  took 
little  children  into  His  arms,  to . 
bless  them,  and  said,  '  Suffer  them  j 
to  come  imto  Me,  and  forbid  them 
not,  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.*  ** 

The  Ohild  Martyr.  —  Men  are 
called  by  reUgion  to  apersonal  refor- 
mation, and  then  to  the  reformation 
of  the  whole  worldin  which  they  live. 
You  are  to  carry  Christ^s  spirit  into 
every  relation  of  life,  and  to  become 
a  witness,  and  a  martyr  if  need  be, 
in  it.  A  little  child,  beginning  to 
love  Christ,  and  desiring  to  witness 
for  Christ,  comes  home  to  its  uncon- 
verted parents,  and  to  brothers  and 
sisters  that  are  wilful  and  wayward, 
and  seeks  there  to  carry  out  the 
law  of  love.  Its  temper,  quite 
infirm,  is  often  lost.  Alas,  that  of 
all  the  things  that  we  lose,  nothing 
is  found  60  certainly  again  as  our 
temper!  The  Uttle  child  comes 
home,  and  its  temper  is  often 
disturbed,  often  stirred  up,  and  still 
it  means  to  be  a  witness  for  Christ ; 
and  it  says  in  its  Httle  heart,  "  I  do 
love  Christ,  and  I  mean  that  every- 
thing I  do  shall  please  Him."  It 
has  read,  '*  In  honour  preferring 
one  another,"  and  it  attempts  in 
the  household  to  prefer  the  happi- 
ness of  its  brothers  and  sisters.  It 
refuses  to  join  in  the  little  deceits 
that  belong  to  them.  It  refuses  to 
conceal,  when  questioned,  their 
little  peculations.  It  comes  to 
spiteful  grief  in  consequence.  And 
the  httle  child  is  not  old  enough  to 
know  anything  about  the  great 
laws  of  society  and  the  great  laws 
of  nature.  Just  converted,  it  is 
undertaking  to  live  so  that  the  best 
part  of  itself  shall  govern  itself; 
and  then  it  is  undertaking  so  that, 
in  its  Uttle  companiondiips,  the 
best  part  of  it  shall  aU  the  time  rule 
in  its  conduct. 

Now  no  child  can  undertake  that 
without  having  the  epitome  of  the 
experience  of  every  Christian  in  the 
whole  world.    The  moment  a  child 


begms  to  act  in  this  spirit,  his 
brothers  and  sisters  will  tiy  to 
make  the  child  mad,  not  exactly 
out  of  spite,  but  they  want  to  see 
what  it  will  do.  It  will  be  vexed, 
and  its  feelings  will  be  tried  in 
a  thousand  ways,  but  yet  the  httle 
martyr  savs  to  itself,  "I  wish  I 
could  do  better;  and  I  wiU  do 
the  best  I  can."  It  holds  fast  to 
its  purpose,  and  tries  to  love,  and 
to  bear  patiently  the  injuries  that 
are  heaped  upon  it.  Ah,  sweet 
Uttle  chUd !  you  are  walking  in  the 
ways  of  the  witnesses  of  Christ. 
SmaU  as  the  sphere  is,  Uttle  as  you 
seem  to  be  doing,  He  who  will 
bless  the  soul  that  gives  a  cup  of 
cold  water  to  a  Uttle  child,  certainly 
wiU  not  neglect  to  treasure  up  a 
memory  of  what  that  Uttle  cluld, 
in  its  inexperience,  attempts  to  do, 
that  it  may  foUow  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  Wherever  this  Uttle  child 
goes — "Except  ye  be  converted, 
and  become  as  little  children/' 
attempting  to  do  the  same  thing, 
"  ye  shall  not  enter  the  kingdom  of 
heaven."  Wherever  this  UtUe  child 
goes,  it  is  attempting,  first,  to 
govern  itself,  and  then,  in  its  inter* 
course  with  men,  to  act  on  the 
principles  of  higher  moral  senti- 
ment, higher  moral  truth.  Dis- 
daining craft,  disdaining  Ues,  dis- 
daining aU  cruelty  and  selfishness, 
putting  aU  lower  elements  under  its 
feet,  this  Uttle  child  is  trying  to  be 
truer,  purer,  more  industrious, 
more  obliging,  more  faithful  in 
every  obUgation.  And  it  epitomises 
the  whole  development  of  adult 
life. — Beecher, 

Ohildhood's  Oharacter.  —  The 
first  character  of  right  childhood  is 
that  it  is  modest.  A  weU-bred 
chUd  does  not  think  it  can  teach  its 
parents,  or  that  it  knows  every- 
thing. It  may  think  its  father  and 
mother  know  everything — perhaps 
that  aU  grown-up  people  know 
everything;  very  certainly  it  is 
sure  that  it  does  not.  And  it  ia 
always  asking  questions,  and  want- 
ing to  know  more. 

A  second  character  of  right  child- 
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hood  is  to  be  futhfol.  Perceiving 
that  its  father  knows  best  what  is 
good  for  it,  and  having  found  always, 
when  it  has  tried  its  own  way 
against  his,  that  he  was  right  and 
it  was  wrong,  a  noble  child  trusts 
him  at  last  wholly,  gives  him  its 
hand,  and  will  walk  blindfold  with 
him  if  he  bids  it. 

A  third  character  of  right  child- 
hood is  to  be  loving  and  generous. 
Give  a  little  love  to  a  child,  and 
you  get  a  great  deal  back.  It  loves 
everything  near  it,  when  it  is  a 
right  kind  of  child — would  distrust 
nothing,  would  give  the  best  it  has 
away,  always,  if  you  need  it — does 
not  lay  plans  for  getting  everything 
in  the  house  for  itself,  and  dehghts 
in  helping  people;  you  cannot 
please  it  so  much  as  by  giving  it  a 
chance  of  being  useful,  in  ever  so 
Httle  a  way.  And,  because  of  all 
these  characters,  it  is  cheerful. 
Putting  its  trust  in  its  father,  it  is 
careful  for  nothing — being  frill  of 
love  to  every  creature,  it  is  happy 
always,  whether  in  its  play  or  its 
duty. 

Well,  that's  the  great  worker's 
character  also.  Talang  no  thought 
for  the  morrow;  takmg  thought 
only  for  the  duty  of  the  day; 
trusting  somebody  else  to  take  care 
of  to-morrow,  knowing  indeed  what 
labour  is,  but  not  what  sorrow  is ; 
and  always  ready  for  play — beau- 
tiful play — for  lovely  human  play  is 
like  tlie  play  of  the  sun.  There's  a 
worker  for  you  I  He,  steady  to  his 
time,  is  set  as  a  strong  man  to  run 
his  course ;  but  also  he  rejoiceth  as 
a  strong  man  to  run  a  race.  See 
how  he  plays  in  the  morning  with 
the  mists  below  and  the  clouds 
above,  with  a  ray  here,  and  a  flash 
there,  and  a  shower  of  jewels  every- 
where. That's  the  sun's  play ;  and 
great  human  play  is  like  his — all 
various — ^all  full  of  life  and  Hght, 
and  tender  as  the  dew  of  the 
morning. 

So,  then,  you  have  the  child's 
character  in  these  four  things — 
Humility,  Faith,  Charity,  and 
Cheerfubiess.  That's  what  you've 
got  to  be  converted  to.    "Except 


ye  be  converted,  and  become  as 
little  children."  You  hear  much 
of  conversion    now -a -days;    but 

Eeople  always  seem  to  thmk  they 
ave  got  to  be  made  wretched  by 
conversion — to  be  converted  to  long 
faces.  No,  you  have  got  to  be 
converted  to  short  ones ;  you  have 
to  repent  into  childhood,  to  repent 
into  delight  and  deUghtsomeness. 
Ton  can't  go  into  a  conventicle 
but  you'll  hear  plenty  of  talk  of 
backsliding.  Backsliding  indeed  I 
I  can  tell  you,  on  the  ways  most  of 
us  go,  the  faster  we  slide  back  the 
better — slide  back  into  the  cradle,  if 
going  back  is  into  the  grave — ^back, 
I  teU  you — back  out  of  your  long 
faces,  and  into  your  long  clothes. 
It  is  among  children,  and  as  child- 
ren only,  that  you  wiU  find  medicine 
for  your  heaUng  and  true  wisdom 
for  your  teaching. 

There  is  poison  in  the  counsels 
of  the  men  of  this  world ;  the  words 
they  speak  are  all  bitterness,  '*  the 
poison  of  asps  is  under  their  Hps," 
but  the  "  sucking  child  shall  play 
by  the  hole  of  the  asp."  There  is 
death  in  the  looks  of  men,  *<  their 
eyes  are  privily  set  against  the 
poor;"  they  are  as  the  uncharm- 
able  serpent,  the  cockatrice  which 
it  slew  by  seeing.  But  "the 
weaned  child  shall  lay  his  hand 
on  the  cockatrice'  den."  There  is 
death  in  the  steps  of  men :  their 
feet  are  swift  to  shed  blood;  they 
have  compassed  us  in  our  steps 
like  the  lion  that  is  greedy  of  his 
prey,  and  the  young  Uon  lurldng  in 
secret  places ;  but  in  that  kingdom 
the  wolf  shall  lie  down  with  the 
lamb,  and  the  fatling  with  the  lion, 
and  a  little  child  shall  lead  them. 
There  is  death  in  the  thoughts  of 
men :  the  world  is  one  wide  riddle 
to  them,  darker  and  darker  as  it 
draws  to  a  close :  but  the  secret  of 
it  is  known  to  the  child,  and  the 
Lord  of  heaven  and  earth  is  most 
to  be  thanked  in  that  "He  has 
hidden  these  things  from  the  wise 
and  prudent,  and  has  revealed  them 
unto  babes."  Yes,  and  there  is 
death — ^infinitude  of  death — ^in  the 
principalities  and  powers  of  men. 
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''As  far  as  the  east  is  from  the 
west/'  so  for  our  sins  are — not  set 
from  us»  but  multiplied  around  us : 
the  sun  himself,  think  you  how  he 
"  rejoices  "  to  run  his  course,  when 
he  plunges  westward  to- the  horizon, 
80  widely  red,  not  with  clouds,  but 
blood?  And  it  will  be  red  more 
widely  yet.  Wliatever  draught  of 
the  early  and  latter  rain  may  be, 
there  will  be  none  of  that  red  rain : 


■  you   fortify  yourselves,  you 

yourselves  against  it  in  vain;  the 

I  enemy  and  avenger  will  be  upon 

;  you  also,  unless  you  learn  that  it  is 

'  not  out  of  the  moutlis  of  the  knitted 

gun,  or  the    smoothed    rifle,  but 

I  *'  out  of  the  mouths  of  babes  and 

I  sucklings "    tliat    the    strenc^th    is 

ordained,  which   shall    **  still    the 

enemy  and  avenger." — BusJiin. 


♦•♦ 


CHRIST. 

"His  name  Rhall  be  called  Wouderful,  ConnRcllor,  the  Mighty  God,  the 
Everlasting  Father,  the  Prince  of  Peace.*' — I$a.  ix.  G. 

XoNE  but  Christ. — Lambert. 

Cubist  is  not  valued  at  all  unless 

He  be  valued  above  alL — Augus- 
tine. 

The  universal  command  of  the 
Gospel,  that  comprises  all  our 
duties,  is  to  walk  as  Christ  walked. 
— Bates. 

Death  shall  never  dissolve  the 
union  between  Christ  and  His 
people,  neither  will  His  Church 
ever  become  a  mourning  widow. 

If  you  have  tlie  sun,  you  have 
the  rays — if  you  have  the  foimtain, 
you  have  all  the  hviug  stream.  If 
the  Lord  is  yours,  all  things  are 
yours. — Stanford. 

Love  to  Christ,  wherever  it 
exists,  has  signs  following  it  to 
certify  its  presence.  Like  Mary's 
box  of  fragrant  ointment,  it  must 
fill  the  house  with  its  odour.  — 
M'CuUoch. 

When  Bil^hop  Bonner  told  John 
Audly  of  the  pain  connected  with 
burning,  with  a  view  of  leading  him 
to  recant,  he  replied,  "  If  I  had  as 
many  lives  as  there  are  hairs  on 
my  head,  I  would  lose  them  all  in 
the  fire  before  I  would  lose  Christ." 

Ohxiaton  Earth. — Passing  like  a 
sunbeam  through  the  foulest  atmo- 
sphere without  pollution,  touching 
pitch  and  not  defiled,  breathing 
infected  air,  but  proof  against  con- 
tagion, Chiist  rather  sought  than 
shunned  the  company  of  pubhcans 
and  sinners. 


Ohrist  with  Hen. — As  tlic  son 
is  as  ready  to  pour  its  radiance 
upon  the  daisy  on  a  village  com- 
mon as  upon  the  oaks  in  Windsor 
Park,  so  is  Christ  as  willing  to 
visit  the  heart  of  the  poorest  and 
feeblest  as  well  as  the  richest  and 
noblest  of  earth. 

Ohrist  the  Book.  —  Men  who 
stand  on  any  other  foimdation  than 
.  the  rock  Christ  Jesus  are  like  birds 
that  build  in  trees  by  the  side  of 
rivers.  The  bird  sings  in  the 
branches,  and  the  river  sings  below, 
but  all  tlie  while  the  waters  are 
undermining  the  soil  about  the 
roots,  till,  in  some  unsuspected 
hour,  the  tree  falls  with  a  crash 
into  the  stream. 

Christ's  Cross.  —  There  have 

been  great  sermons  preached  and 

printed    on    the    Ten    Command- 

J  ments,  but  the  Cross  is  the  greatest 

I  sermon  that  was  ever  preached  on 

'  the  Law :  and  as  we  have  seen  a 

lofty  mountain  best,  not  from  the 

'  plain,  but  from  the  top  of  another, 

I  it  is  on  the  summit  of  Calvary  that 

'  you  conamand  the  grandest  views  of 

Sinai. — Outhrie. 

Christ  our  Mediator. — ^The  little 
child  goes  out  to  gather  a  bouquet 
of  fiowers  to  present  to  his  father. 
But  he  gathers  weeds  and  fading 
flowers  along  with  the  fair  and 
fragrant  ones.  Bringing  them  to 
his  mother,  she  rejects  ail  but  the 
most  beautiful,  and  binds  them  to* 
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gether,  a  lovely  offering.  So  Christ 
easts  out  the  weeds,  the  sin  in  our 
•prayers,  and  presents  only  the 
flowers  to  His  Father,  as  a  sweet- 
tmelling  saTour. 

Ohrist'B  Stamp.  —When  Ta- 
merlane was  in  his  wars,  one  of 
his  captains  dug  up  a  great  pot 
of  gold,  and  brought  it  to  him. 
Tamerlane  asked  whether  it  had  his 
Other's  stamp  upon  it;  but  when 
he  saw  it  had  the  Boman  stamp, 
and  not  his  fieither's,  he  would  not 
e¥m  it.  So  God,  at  last,  will  own 
no  knowledge  but  that  which  leaves 
the  stamp  of  Christ,  the  image  of 
Christ,  upon  the  heut. — Brooks* 

Ohzist  the  Healer. — Christ  came 
not  into  the  world  merely  to  cast 
a  mantle  over  us  and  hide  all  our 
filthy  sores  from  God's  avenging 
eye  with  His  merits  and  righteous- 
ness ;  but  he  came  especiaUy  to  be 
achirurgeon  and  physician  of  souls, 
to  free  us  from  the  filth  and  cor- 
ruption of  them,  which  are  more 
grievous  and  burthensome,  more 
noisome  to  a  true  Christian,  than 
the  guilt  of  sin  itself. — Cudworth, 

The  Doctrine  of  Atonement. — 
The  blessed  doctrine  of  the  atone- 
ment of  Christ  runs  like  a  golden 
thread  through  the  whole  of  our 
religion.  It  unites  the  several  parts 
of  it  in  a  sweet  harmony,  and  casts 
a  lustre  over  them  all.  It  is  a  solid 
foundation  on  which  the  greatest 
tinners  may  thus  hope  for  accept- 
ance with  God  when  they  return 
to  Him.  It  is  a  sufficient  ground 
for  their  firm  trust  in  Christ  as  a 
Saviour,  and  a  reviving  cordial 
against  sinking  in  despair. 

Ohriflt  our  Pattern  and  Example. 
— ^The  Gospel  doth  not  only  repre- 
sent the  doctrine  of  Christ  to  be 
believed,  but  also  the  hfe  of  Christ 
to  be  followed,:  nor  shall  any  have 
Him  for  their  advocate  and  pro- 
pitiation but  such  as  are  willine 
to  have  Him  for  their  pattern  and 
example,  to  oopy  out  and  imitate 
His  humilily,  patience,  purity,  be- 
xiigmty,  and  self-resignation.  None 
■hall   be  benefited  by  His  death 


that  are  unwilling  to  live  His  life. 
— Worthington, 

**  The  Light  of  the  Knowledge  of 
the  Glory  of  God."— The  moon,  a 
softer  but  not  less  beautiful  object 
than  the-  sun,  returns  and  com- 
municates to  mankind  the  Hght  of 
the  sun,  in  a  gentle  and  delightful 
manner,  exactly  suited  to  the 
strength  of  the  human  eye ;  an  il- 
lustrious and  most  beautiful  em- 
blem, in  this  and  several  other 
respects,  of  the  divine  Redeemer 
of  mankind,  who,  softening  the 
splendour  of  the  Godhead,  brings 
it  to  the  eye  of  the  understanding 
in  a  manner  fitted  to  the  strength 
of  the  mind,  so  that,  without  being 
overwhelmed  or  distressed,  it  can 
thus  behold  "  the  light  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  glory  of  God  in 
the  face  of  Jesus  Christ." — DwigkL 

OhriBt  Hononred  by  our  Large 
Expectations. — Alexander  theGreat 
was  greatly  offended  with  those 
who  refused  the  presents  that  he 
offered  them,  and  once  wrote  to 
Phocion  that  he  could  no  longer 
number  him  among  his  friends  if 
he  rejected  the  marks  of  his  regard. 
And  so  does  Christ  say  to  His 
people ;  He  is  not  pleased  with  us 
when  we  do  not  expect  large  filings 
fi-om  Him,  and  accept  the  large 
things  that  He  offers  us.  We 
honour  Him  by  receiving  his  largest 
bounty  and  not  offering  to  rerase 
to  accept  His  choicest  blessings. 

Knowledge  of  Ohrist. — ^We  must 
have  a  spirit  of  wisdom  and  of 
revelation  given  to  us  before  wo 
can  attain  to  the  knowledge  of 
Christ.  Like  a  dial  which  has  the 
circle  correctly  divided,  and  the 
figures  correctly  placed  and  marked, 
and  the  gnomon  or  index  exactly 
fixed, — still  you  look  at  it  in  vain 
to  ascertain  the  hour  of  day,  ay, 
and  until  the  bright  sunshine  of 
heaven  fall  upon  it.  Even  so  in 
vain  do  you  read  and  study  the 
Holy  Scriptures  till  a  light  shine 
upon  them  from  above,  or  till  God 
shine  into  your  hearts,  to  give  you 
the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of  God 
in  the  face  of  His  Son  Jesus  Christ. 
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Power  of  Ohrist's  Oentteness. — 
There  is  a  beaatiM  fable  told  of 
Amphion,  the  son  of  Jupiter,  that 
he  moved  great  masses  of  stone, 
and  raised  the  walls  of  Thebes, 
simply  by  making  melody  upon  his 
lyre.  The  interpretation  of  the 
story  is,  that  by  the  force  of  elo- 
quence he  constrained  a  wild,  un- 
ciyihsed  people  to  unite  themselves 
together  in  a  league  of  brotherhood, 
and  build  a  town  strong  enough  to 
fortify  themselves  against  their 
enemies. 

There  is  One  greater  than  he  who 
has  built  the  walls  of  ELis  Churoh, 
and  united  together  ELis  people  in 
bonds  stronger  than  deatii  by  the 
sweet,  soft  influence  of  words  more 
gentle  than  the  strains  that  flow 
from  the  lyre  when  tuned  to  sweet- 
est notes. 

Ohrist'B  Voice. — One  of  the 
Spartans  was  asked  to  go  and  hear 
a  favourite  singer,  who  imitated  the 
nightingale  to  perfection.  But  he 
rephed,  "  I  have  heard  the  nightin- 
gale herself.*'  No  imitation  of  its 
voice,  however  sweet,  could  satisfy 
him  after  having  listened  to  the 
wondrous  warble  from  the  song- 
ster's own  throat. 

When  once  we  have  heard  the 
voice  of  the  Saviour,  all  notes 
seem  discordant  in  comparison. 
The  sheep  of  Christ,  while  they 
recognise  His  strains,  "know  not 
the  voice  of  a  stranger."  They  can 
be  ravished  with  no  other  delights 
as  they  can  be  with  the  language 
that  falls  from  His  blessed  Hps. 

Qreatness  of  Ohrist's  Love. — 
"When  Lysander  was  in  favour  with 
Cyrus,  that  great  king  presented 
him  with  vast  sums  of  money,  and 
made  him  large  promises  of  more. 
So  vast  was  the  monarch's  esteem 
for  his  subject,  that  he  told  him  he 
would  be  willing  to  melt  down  the 
very  throne  of  massive  gold  on 
which  he  sat  to  administer  justice, 
if  there  were  no  other  way  to  show 
the  appreciation  in  which  he  held 
him. 

Koble  generosity  as  this  was,  it 
iocs  not  match  the  greatness  of  the 


gift  of  Christ.  It  was  not  His 
throne,  nor  His  crown,  nor  His  king- 
dom merefyj  but  Himself  that  He 
gave,  not  simply  to  show  His  love 
to  those  who  had  done  Him  a  great 
service  worthy  of  such  grace,  but 
to  those  who  had  rebeUed  against 
the  authority  of  ELis  Father,  de- 
spised His  laws,  and  reviled  His 
mercy. 

Loyalty  to  Qhrist.  —  When 
the  mother  of  Cleomenes  was  de- 
manded as  a  hostage  to  the  King 
of  Egypt  for  the  safety  of  her  son, 
he  could  not  at  first  bear  to  men- 
tion to  her  the  hard  condition  of 
his  promised  succour ;  but,  when  he 
ventured  at  last  to  tell  her,  the  true 
maternal  instinct,  united  with  the 
brave  patriotic  spirit,  induced  her 
to  ask,  "  Was  this  the  thing  that  he 
had  so  long  hesitated  to  express  ?" 
and  begged  that  her  carcase  might 
be  sent  at  once  where  he  thought 
it  would  be  of  most  use  to  Sparta, 
before  age  rendered  it  good  for 
nothing,  and  it  sank  into  the  grave. 

Such  nobility  of  soul  ^ould 
characterise  every  child  of  God. 
If,  by  taking  the  longest  journeys, 
and  enduring  the  greatest  fatigues, 
and  undergoing  the  greatest  trials, 
he  may  be  of  any  use  to  the  kingdom 
of  winch  he  forms  a  part,  there 
should  be  not  merely  a  willing- 
ness, but  an  overwhelming  desire 
thus  to  follow  in  Christ's  steps. 

ITnited  to  Ohxist. — As  long  as 
you  -  continue  out  of  Christ,  the 
devil  is  omnipotent  against  you ; 
but  once  united  to  Him,  and  you 
may  regard  Satan  as  a  conquered 
enemy ;  you  are  placed  beneath 
the  cover  of  that  shield  from  which 
the  fiery  darts  of  the  wicked  one 
fiEdl  harmless  and  innocuous.  Even 
when  temptations  are  at  the  worst, 
when  every  fEbculty  of  your  soul 
seems  in  league  with  the  tempter, 
still  cling  to  the  Bedeemer  with 
mighty  prayer;  and,  weak  and 
helpless  though  you  be.  He  will 
fulfil  His  promise,  and  make  you 
more  than  conqueror,  for  His  own 
sake  who  loved  you.  So  shall  yon 
be  enabled,  at  the  last,  to  take  up 
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the  trinmphant  song  of  the  re- 
deemed, *'  We  overcame  by  the 
blood  of  the  Lamb." — H.  Blunt. 

Ohrist  always  to  be  Oonsolted. — 
The  army  tinder  the  command  of 
Paolns  jEmilios  consisted  of  busy 
talkative  soldiers,  each  of  them 
having  some  scheme  of  his  own, 
and  all  being  ready  to  advise  their 
general.  He  gave  them  orders  to 
the  effect  that  each  should  keep  his 
hand  fit  for  action  and  his  sword 
sharp,  and  leave  the  rest  to  him. 

Weapons  of  war  are  always  prone 
to  rost  whilst  soldiers  debate  and 
quarrel  about  plans  of  action.  To 
be  prepared  for  conflict  is  the  duty 
of  the  Christian.  But  let  our  Leader 
be  our  only  dictator,  and,  neither 
submitting  plans  to  Him,  nor  ques- 
tioning Hifl  own  plans,  nor  even 
submitting  plans  to  ourselves,  we 
shall  be  led  on,  under  His  high  and 
sublime  inspiration,  to  perfect  vic- 
tory. 

Love  toward  Ohrist  by  the  Ohris- 
tian. — ^When  Cato  the  younger  was 
but  a  child,  he  was  asked  whom  he 
loved  most.  He  answered,  *'  My 
brother.'*  He  was  then  asked  whom 
next.  He  replied,  "  My  brother." 
Again  and  again  whom  he  loved, 
third  and  fourth  and  fifth,  and  so 
until  thequestioner  was  tired,  and 
he  still  said  **  My  brother."  As  he 
grew  older  he  displayed  the  same 
disposition,  and  was  never  happier 
than  when  in  his  brother's  company. 
The  Christian  has  an  Elder  Brother 
whom  he  loves  with  such  an  over- 
flowing affection  that  He  is  Alpha 
and  Omega  in  his  heart.  Supreme 
love  to  Christ  is  a  mark  of  the  truth 
of  devotion  to  Hisperson  and  service. 
A  willingness  to  manifest  that  love 
at  any  expense  of  his  own  comfort 
and  peace,  and  to  allow  all  earthly 
considerations  to  sink  and  be 
lost  in  sustaining  its  overpowering 
claims,  should  be  the  one  feeling 
that  animates  the  Christian's  breast. 
Christ  must  be  '*  all,  and  in  all." 

Ohriflt  our  Advocate. — ^Pompey 
was  one  day  proceeding  from  his 
bath  to  the  supper-table,  when  a 
man  of  dignity  in  the  state,  who 


was  suffering  from  a  vexatious 
criminal  prosecution,  seized  his 
knees  and  embraced  him  as  a  sup- 
pliant. The  only  answer  he  received 
from  the  man  who  might  have 
helped  him  was  that  his  importuni- 
ties only  served  to  spoil  his  supper. 
Such  was  the  conduct  of  an 
earthly  advocate  when  challenged 
to  assist  the  cause  of  his  fellow 
creature.  Selfishness  prevents  the 
manifestation  of  any  generous  feel- 
ing of  sympathy  in  the  woes  of 
another.  Our  Advocate  with  the 
Father  is  accessible  at  every  mo- 
ment, and  will  take  up  our  cause  at 
any  juncture  of  our  history.  No 
feast  in  His  kingdom,  no  selfish 
pleasure  of  His  own,  prevents  'S^rm 
exercising  His  grace,  whoever  the 
suppliant  may  be,  and  whenever 
the  need  for  His  intercession  may 
arise. 

Ohrist's  BesTurection.  —  Flem- 
ming,  in  his  "  Christology,"  states 
that  an  unbeliever  who  was  visit- 
ing the  sacred  places  of  Palestine 
was  shown  the  clefts  of  Mount 
Calvary.  Examining  them  nar- 
rowly and  critically,  he  turned  in 
amazement  to  his  fellow-travellers, 
and  said,  '*  I  have  long  been  a 
student  of  nature ;  and  I  am  sure 
that  the  rents  and  clefts  in  this 
rock  were  never  done  by  nature  nor 
an  ordinary  earthquake.  By  such 
a  concussion,  the  rock  must  have 
split  according  to  its  veins,  and 
where  it  was  weakest  in  the  ad- 
hesion of  parts ;  for  this  I  have 
observed  in  other  rocks  when  sepa- 
rated or  broken  after  an  earthquake, 
and  reason  tells  me  it  must  edways 
be  so.  But  it  is  quite  otherwise 
here ;  for  the  rocks  are  split 
athwart  and  across  the  veins  in  a 
strange  and  preternatural  manner : 
and  therefore  I  thank  God  that  I 
came  hither  to  see  the  standing 
monument  of  miraculous  power  by 
which  God  gives  evidence  to  this 
day  of  the  divinity  of  Christ." 

OhriBt'a    PreBenoe. •  *  Some 

value  the  presence  of  their  Saviour 
so  highly,"  says  an  old  writer, 
"  that  they  cannot  bear  to  be  at  any 
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remove  from  Him.  Even  their 
work  they  will  bring  up  and  do  it 
in  the  light  of  His  conntenance,  and, 
while  engaged  in  it,  will  be  seen 
constantly  raising  their  eyes  to  Him, 
as  if  fearful  of  losing  one  beam  of 
His  light.  Others,  who,  to  be  snre, 
would  not  be  content  to  hve  out  of 
His  presence,  are  yet  less  wholly 
absorbed  by  it  than  these,  and  may 
be  seen  a  little  farther  off,  engaged 
here  and  there  in  their  various  call- 
ings, their  eyes  generally  upon  their 
work,  but  often  looking  up  for  the 
light  which  they  love.  A  third  class 
beyond  these,  but  yet  within  the 
light-giving  rays,  includes  a  doubt- 
ful multitude,  many  of  whom  are 
so  much  engaged  in  their  worldly 
schemes,  that  they  may  be  seen 
standing  sideways  to  Christ,  looking 
mostly  the  other  way,  and  only  now 
and  tiien  turning  their  faces  to- 
wards the  light.*' 

OhriBt  All  in  All.  —  Unto  us 
sundry  things  be  of  some  stead  and 
use,  in  tome  cases,  in  their  several 
times,  places,  and  respects,  but,  unto 
intents  and  effects  of  justification, 
sanctiffcation,    and    salvatioB,     in 

Srosperity,  in  adversity,  in  life  and 
eath,  Christ  only  is  all  in  all.  And 
this  all-sufficiency  of  Christ,  as  it 
cannot  be  easily  conceived,  nor  pos- 
sibly at  once  expressed,  so  hath  not 
the  Spirit  of  God  thought  fit  in  one 
or  a  few  texts,  after  one  or  a  few 
ways,  but  throughout  the  Bible,  at 
sundry  times  and  manifold  man- 
ners, to  set  out  the  same  unto  us  in 
types  real,  in  types  personal,  in 
prophecies,  in  puun  terms,  in  par- 
ables and  similitudes,  in  so  much 
80  that  of  the  whole  Scriptures  what 
were  they  else  but  the  swaddling 
bands  of  the  Child  Jesus,  He  being 
to  be  foxmd  almost  in  every  page, 
in  every  verse  and  line? — Samuel 
Ward, 

OhriBt's  Ohnroh. — A  swarm  of 
bees  had  flown  from  a  neighbour's 
garden  into  that  of  Gotthold,  and 
settled  on  a  young  tree.  From 
this  he  took  occasion  to  observe  : 
"  These  visitors  cannot  have  come 
oyer  to  us  for  nothing ;  and,  if  we 


please  to  reflect,  they  may  give  us 
a  useful  lesson,  and  thereby  pay 
for  their  quarters.  In  my  opinion, 
the  device  of  a  swarm  of  bees 
hanging  upon  a  branch,  and  with 
the  motto,  '  I  will  never  forsake 
thee,'  would  happily  represent  the 
Christian  Churcn  and  their  love  to 
Jesus.  The  whole  swarm,  as  is 
well  known,  is  governed  by  a  mon- 
arch, exercising  an  authority,  not 
of  coercion,  but  love ;  and  so  strong 
is  the  reciprocal  attachment  of  the 
little  honey-birds  to  their  prince, 
that  they  quit  the  hive  with  him, 
and  follow  and  never  leave  him. 
When  he  flies,  they  do  the  same ; 
when  he  alights,  they  fasten  to 
him;  if  he  removes,  they  hasten 
after  him ;  and  if,  by  some  acci- 
dent, his  wings  be  injured,  and  he 
fall  to  the  ground,  they  fall  upon 
and  cover  Imn,  as  I  have  seen  with 
my  own  eyes.'* 

OhriBt  Oruoified.  —  All  know- 
ledge indeed  is  excellent;  but,  of  all 
knowledge,  the  knowledge  of  Christ 
is  most  excellent ;  and,  of  all  know- 
ledge of  Christ,  the  knowledge  of 
Christ  crucified  is  most  excellent, 
most  sweet,  most  comfortable.  God 
forbid,  saith  Paul,  that  I  should  re- 
joice in  anything  but  in  the  cross  of 
Christ.  Aiid  why  doth  Paul  rejoice 
in  the  cross  of  Christ  rather  than 
in  HiR  crown,  in  Christ  crucified 
rather  than  in  Christ  glorified? 
Were  it  not  a  better,  a  sweeter,  and 
a  more  pleasing  sight  to  see  Christ 
exalted,  advanced,  and  sitting  in 
His  seat  and  throne  of  majesty  and 
glory,  than  to  see  Him  abased, 
mocked,  scourged,  spit  upon,  with 
a  reed  in  £Us  hand  instead  of  a 
sceptre,  with  a  crown  of  thorns  on 
His  head  rather  than  a  crown  of 
gold  ?  Paul  desired  to  know  Christ 
crucified  rather  than  glorified,  be- 
cause it  argues  greater  love  in 
Christ  to  be  cruc&ed  than  to  be 
glorified  for  us ;  and  because,  though 
He  makes  application  as  glorified, 
yet  He  made  satisfaction  as  cruci- 
fied. Now  Christ  could  never  have 
made  application,  nor  brought  us  t* 
heaven,  if  He  had  not  fint  mad« 
satisfaction.— V^o7m  Wall  (1656). 
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OhriBt  our  Substitnte. — In  the 
time  of  the  Great  Napoleon,  when 
a  draft  was  made  for  soldiers  to  fill 
the  armies  of  the  Empire,  one 
drafted  man  procured  a  substitute 
to  take  his  place  in  the  ranks.  The 
substitute  went  into  the  field  and 
fell,  while  the  drafted  man  remained 
in  safety  at  home.  After  a  while 
another  draft  was  ordered,  and  the 
name  of  the  same  man  was  called 
again.  He  refused  to  respond,  say- 
ing, **  I  am  tree,  I  sent  a  substitute 
into  the  army,  and  he  was  killed. 
So  I  am  as  a  dead  man.*'  The  case 
was  carried  into  the  French  law- 
courts,  and  there,  after  due  con- 
sideration, it  was  decided  that  the 
man  was  free.  The  law  had  ac- 
cepted his  substitute,  and  it  coiild 
not  enforce  its  claims  against  him. 

And  do  we  not  here  see  some- 
thing which  reminds  us  of  our  own 
condition  as  sinners  in  the  sight  of 
God,  doomed  to  wrath  and  doomed 
to  death,  with  the  demands  of  the 
law  against  us,  and  with  no  possi- 
bility  of  escaping  our  just  and  cer- 
tain condemnation  ?  Yet  even  here 
a  Substitute  appears,  and  Jesus 
Christ  offers  Himself  to  die  for  guilty 
man.  We  accept  Him,  and  yield 
to  His  demands.  Justice  accepts 
Him,  and  leads  Him  forth  to  meet 
our  doom.  He  dies,  and  dies  for 
sin.  He  dies  for  sinners.  He  dies 
that  we  may  never  die. 

Character  of  Ohrist's  Oonqnests. 
— Plutarch  tells  us  that  nothing 
contributed*  more  largely  to  the 
greatness  and  glory  of  Bome  than 
ihe  fact  that  when  any  people  were 
conquered,  instead  of  being  de- 
stroyed, they  were  incorporated 
with  her,  and  partook  of  the  some 
privileges,  and  in  time  were  al- 
lowed to  share  her  honours. 

Here  is  a  picture  of  the  exten- 
sion of  the  kingdom  of  Christ. 
The  renown  of  His  conquests  is 
great,  but  they  are  all  victories  of 
love ;  He  conquers  that  He  may 
befriend  us;  nay  more,  that  He 
may  incorporate  us  into  His  own 
body,  the  Church,  and  give  us  the 
privileges  of  heirship  with  Himself. 


Trophies  of  Ohrist's  Salvation. — 
When  the  friends  and  companions 
of  Pompey,  who  had  deserted  their 
master,  were  taken  prisoners  and 
brought  to  Cssar,  he  loaded  them 
with  honours,  declaring  that  the 
chief  enjoyment  of  victory  con- 
sisted in  saving  every  day  some  of 
his  fellow-citizens  who  had  bome 
arms  against  him. 

Such  a  boast,  if  the  motive 
were  only  honourable,  would  be 
Christlike.  This  is  the  glory  of 
His  salvation,  that  the  greatest 
trophies  are  the  Manassehs,  the 
Magdalenes,  the  dying  thieves, 
the  persecuting  Sauls,  who  from 
enemies  are  turned  into  friends, 
and  henceforth  stand  in  the  Church 
as  monuments  of  Divine  grace. 

•  Ohrist  our  Intercessor.  —  The 
most  unfortunate  were  the  persons 
for  whom  Phocion  was  always  will- 
ing to  plead,  and  for  this  some  of 
his  countrymen  condemned  hun. 
He  used  to  say  to  them  that  the 
good  had  no  need  of  an  advocate. 
And  when  a  celebrated  informer 
was  cast  into  prison,  and  begged 
that  Phocion  would  go  and  con- 
verse with  him,  he  resisted  all  the 
dissuasions  of  those  who  endea- 
voured to  prevent  him  going  to  the 
aid  of  the  distressed,  saying,  '*Let 
me  alone,  good  people  ;  where  can 
we  rather  wish  to  speak  to  Aris- 
togiton  than  in  a  prison  ?'' 

He  who  pleads  our  cause  with 
the  Father  above  first  descended 
from  His  state  of  glory  that  He 
might  meet  us  in  the  very  dungeon 
of  our  sins,  and  there  hear  the  sup- 
plications which  we  desired  Him 
to  present  to  His  Father  in  our 
behalf.  Thus  entering  into  our 
misery.  He  becomes  the  more 
powerfiil  advocate  of  our  cause. 

Ohrist's  Ftesenoe  with  His  Sol- 
diers. —  The  Macedonians  had  a 
great  general  named  Eumenes,  in 
whom  they  placed  inunense  con- 
fidence. On  one  occasion,  when 
he  was  very  sick,  they  were  forced 
to  march  against  an  opposing  host 
without  his  presence  at  their  head. 
Seeing  the  lustre   of  the  golden 
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armour  and  the  beanty  of  the  pur- 
ple vests  of  their  foes,  and  the  im- 
mense elephants  with  towers  upon 
their  backs  filled  with  armed  men, 
they  halted,  declaring  that  they 
would  not  move  a  step  unless  their 
leader  could  direct  their  move- 
ments. Eumenes,  hearing  of  their 
indecision,  hastened  with  speed  to 
the  front,  opened  the  curtains  that 
hid  him  from  their  view,  and 
stretched  forth  his  hand  to  bid 
them  advance.  Catching  the  in- 
spiration, they  saluted  him  joy- 
ously, clanked  their  weapons,  ut- 
tered a  great  shout,  and  went  for- 
ward, thinking  themselves  invin- 
cible. His  presence,  as  he  moved 
about  in  his  Utter  from  wing  to 
wing  of  the  army,  might  have  inade 
all  tiie  difference  in  the  fortunes  of 
the  day  if  his  fellow-officers  had 
been  true  to  him.  As  it  was, 
Antigonus  gained  but  a  hard-won 
victory. 

Without  the  Captain  of  our  Sal- 
vation at  our  head,  we  may  well 
shrink  from  the  stnfe,  for  the  im- 
posing character  of  our  foe  is  suffi- 
cient to  daunt  the  stoutest  veterans. 
But  when  He,  not  like  a  sick  man 
carried  into  the  field,  but  as  a 
strong  man  of  war,  goes  forth  at 
our  head,  victory  is  certain.  No 
demoralisation  of  the  forces,  no 
jealousy  amid  the  officers  of  in- 
ferior rank,  can  cause  our  failure  if 
He  fights  for  us  and  with  us.  He 
hears  the  cry  of  our  helplessness, 
knows  our  weakness,  and  is  always 
ready  when  we  seek  His  strength 
to  show  us  how  it  is  enlisted  in  onr 
behalf. 

Images  of  the  Fulness  of  Ohrist.  | 
— ^I  have  found  it  an  interesting  | 
thing  to  stand  on  the  edge  of  a 
noble  rolling  river,   and  to  think . 
that,  although  it  has  been  flowing 
on  for  six  thousand  years,  watering ' 
the  fields  and  slaking  the  thirst  of ' 
a  hundred  generations,  it  shows  no 
sign  of  waste  or  want.    And  when 
I  have  watched  the  rise  of  the  sun 
as  he  shot  above  the  crest  of  the 
mountain,  or,  in  a  sky  draped  witli 
golden  curtains,  sprang  up  from  the 


ocean-bed,  I  have  wondered  to 
think  tliat  he  has  melted  the  snows 
of  so  many  winters,  and  renewed 
the  verdure  of  so  many  springs, 
and  planted  the  flowers  of  so  many 
summers,  and  ripened  the  golden 
harvest  of  so  nmny  autumns,  and 
yet  shines  as  brilliantly  as  ever, 
his  eye  not  dim,  nor  liis  natural 
strength  abated,  nor  his  floods  of 
lightness  less,  for  centuries  of  bound- 
less profusion. 

Yet  what  are  these  but  images 
of  the  falness  that  is  in  Christ? 
Let  that  feed  your  hopes,  and  cheer 
your  hearts,  and  brighten  your 
faith,  and  send  you  away  daily 
happy  and  rejoicing!  For  when 
judgment  flames  have  hcked  up 
that  flowing  stream,  and  the  light 
of  that  glorious  sun  shall  be 
quenched  in  darkness  or  veiled  in 
the  smoke  of  a  burning  world,  the 
fulness  of  Christ  shall  flow  on 
throughout  eternity  in  the  bUss  of 
the  redeemed.  Blessed  Saviour  ! 
Image  of  God  t  Divine  Redeemer  I 
in  Tliy  presence  is  fulness  of  joy ; 
at  Thy  right  hand  there  are  plea- 
sures for  evermore.  "What  Thou 
hast  gone  to  heaven  to  prepare, 
may  we  be  called  up  at  deatii  to 
enjoy  1 — Gu  thrie. 

Obiist  the  Ladder.  —  To  the 
north  of  Scotland  Ues  an  island 
called  Bressay.  It  is  one  of  the 
Shetland  Islands,  and  its  shores 
are  very  rocky.  On  the  south  coast 
of  Bressay  is  a  slate-quarry.  The 
workmen  had  to  descend  the  cUfT 
to  it  by  means  of  a  ladder.  One 
evening  a  violent  and  sudden  stonn 
drove  the  quarry-men  from  their 
work.  The  ladder  was  left  fastened 
to  the  cliff.  The  night  was  very 
dark  and  stormy.  A  ship  which 
was  struggling  ^th  the  wZves  was 
driven  close  to  the  island.  Her 
crew  beheld  with  terror  the  white 
foam  of  the  breakers  as  they  dashed 
against  the  rocks.  They  knew  that 
if  the  ship  were  stranded  they  must 
be  wrecked.  Still  the  howling 
winds  drove  her  forward.  The 
waves  dashed  over  her,  filled  the 
cabin  with  water,  and  drowned  the 
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wife  of  the  captain.  The  sailors 
now  climbed  into  the  rigging.  They 
were  at  the  mercy  of  the  fmrious 
wind  and  of  the  raging  sea.  They 
gave  themselves  up  for  lost.  Many 
prayers  and  cries  for  deliverance 
were  uttered.  On  came  the  ship, 
and  struck  against  the  shore.  The 
poor  seamen  felt  that  death  was 
almost  certain.  On  the  summit  of 
the  cliff  was  safety,  but  how  could 
they  reach  it  who  were  helplessly 
dashed  at  its  foot?  Just  as  the 
ship  struck  near  the  rock  their 
terror  was  changed  to  joy.  Close 
beside  them,  on  the  steep  face  of 
the  cliff,  was  a  ladder.  It  seemed 
as  if  placed  there  on  purpose  for 
them.  In  haste  they  sprang  from 
the  rigging,  mounted  the  ladder, 
and  reached  the  top  of  the  cliff  in 
safety.  The  vessel  wont  to  pieces 
BO  quickly  that  by  the  next  morn- 
ing nardly  a  trace  of  her  was  left. 
— Bible  Treasury. 

Ohrist's  Empire  of  Love. 

The  first  Napoleon  was  the  man 
of  all  others  whom  vast  experience 
hod  taught  what  kind  of  forces  can 
really  produce  a  lasting  effect  upon 
mankind ;  and'  the  conqueror  of 
civilised  Europe  had  leisure  to 
gather  up  the  results  of  his  un- 
paralleled life,  and  to  know  his 
own  true  place  in  history.  Na- 
poleon, when  conversing,  as  was 
his  habit,  about  the  great  men  of 
the  ancient  world,  and  comparing 
himself  with  them,  turned,  it  is 
said,  to  Count  Montholon  with  the 
inquiry,  "Can  you  tell  me  who 
Jesus  Christ  was  ?"  The  question 
was  decHned,  and  Napoleon  pro- 
ceeded: "Well,  then,  I  will  tell 
you.  Alexander,  Caesar,  Charle- 
magne, and  I  mvself  have  founded 
great  empires;  but  upon  what  do 
these  creations  of  our  genius  de- 
pend? ^on  force.  Jesus  alone 
foimded  His  empire  upon  love, 
and  to  this  very  day  millions 
would  die  for  Him.  ...  I 
think  I  understand  something  of 
human  nature;  and  I  tell  you  all 
these  were  men,  and  I  am  a  man. 
None  else  is  like  Him ;  Jesus  Christ 
was  more  than  man.    I  have  in- 


spired multitudes  with  an  enthu- 
siastic devotion,  such  that  they 
would  have  died  for  me  ;  but  to  do 
this  it  was  necessary  that  I  should 
be  visibly  present  with  the  electric 
influence  of  my  looks,  of  my 
words,  of  my  voice:  when  I  saw 
men  and  spoke  to  them,  I  lighted 
up  the  flame  of  self-devotion  in 
their  hearts." 

Christ  alone  has  succeeded  in  so 
raising  the  mind  of  man  towards 
the  unseen  that  it  becomes  in- 
sensible to  the  barriers  of  time  and 
space.  Across  a  chasm  of  eighteen 
hundred  years  Jesus  Christ  makes 
a  demand  which  is  beyond  all 
others  difficult  to  satisfy.  He  asks 
for  that  which  a  philosopher  may 
often  seek  in  vain  at  the  hands  of 
his  friends,  or  a  father  of  his  chil- 
dren, or  a  bride  of  her  spouse,  or  a 
man  of  his  brother.  He  asks  for 
the  himian  heart,  He  will  have  it 
entirely  to  Himself,  He  demands  it 
unconditionally ;  and  forthwith  His 
demand  is  granted.  Wonderful! 
In  defiance  of  time  and  space,  the 
soul  of  man,  with  all  its  powers  and 
faculties,  becomes  an  annexation  to 
the  empire  of  Christ.  All  who 
sincerely  beHeve  in  Him  experience 
that  remarkable  supernatural  lovo 
towards  Him.  This  phenomenon 
is  unaccountable;  it  is  altogether 
beyond  the  scope  of  man's  creative 
power.  Time,  the  great  destroyer, 
is  powerless  to  extinguish  this 
sacred  flame;  time  can  neither 
exhaust  its  strengtli  nor  put  a 
limit  to  its  range.  This  it  is  which 
strikes  me  most.  I  have  often 
thought  of  it.  This  it  is  which 
proves  to  me  quite  convincingly 
the  Divinity  of  Jesus  Christ. — 
From  a  Lecture  before  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford. 

Death  for  Others. — ' '  At  a  villago 
called  Bagenbach,  in  Germany,*' 
relates  Dr.  Newton,  "one  after- 
noon a  great  number  of  people 
were  assembled  in  the  large  room 
of  the  inn.  There  was  only  one 
door  to  the  room,  and  that  stood 
open.  The  village  blacksmith — a 
pious,  brave-hearted  man — sat  near 
the  door.    All  at  onee  a  large  dog 
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eame  an'd  stood  light  in  the  door- 
was*  He  was  a  great  beast,  with 
a  mffhtfal  look.  His  eyes  were 
bloo£diot,  and  his  great  red  tongae 
hung  out  of  his  mouth.  As  soon 
as  the  keeper  of  the  inn  saw  him, 
he  excLumed,  '  Back,  back  I  The 
dog  is  mad!*  Then  there  was 
great  confusion  in  the  room. 
There  was  no  way  out  but  by  the 
door  in  which  the  dog  stood,  and 
no  one  could  pass  him  without 
being  bitten.  '  Stand  back,  my 
friends,*  cried  the  brave  smith, 
'tiU  I  seize  the  dog;  then  hurry 
out  while  I  hold  him.  Better  for 
one  to  peijsh  than  for  all  t*  He 
seized  the  beast  with  an  iron  grasp, 
and  dashed  him  on  the  floor.  The 
dog  bit  furiously  on  every  side. 
His  teeth  tore  the  arms  and  thighs 
of  the  heroic  smith,  but  he  would 
not  let  go  his  hold.  Unmindful  of 
the  great  pain  it  caused,  and  the 
honwle  death  which  he  knew 
must  follow,  with  the  grasp  of  a 
giant  he  held  down  the  snapping, 
biting,  howling  brute  till  all  his 
friends  had  escaped  in  safety. 
Then  he  flung  the  half-strangled 
beast  from  him  against  the  wall. 


left  the  room,  and  locked  the  door. 
The  dog  was  shot,  but  what  was 
to  become  of  the  brave  smith? 
The  friendR  whose  lives  he  had 
saved  stood  round  him,  weeping. 
'Be  quiet t  my  friends,*  he  said. 
*Don*t  weep  for  me:  I*ve  only 
done  my  duty.  When  I  am  dead, 
think  of  me  with  love ;  and  now 
pray  for  me,  that  God  wiU  not  let 
me  suffer  long,  or  too  much.  I 
know  I  shall  become  mad,  but  I 
will  take  care  that  no  harm  comes 
to  you  through  me.*  Then  he 
went  to  his  shop.  He  took  a 
strong  chain.  One  end  of  it  he 
riveted  with  his  own  hands  round 
his  body,  the  other  end  he  fastened 
round  the  anvil,  so  strongly  that 
no  earthly  power  could  loose  it. 
Then  he  looked  round  on  his 
friends,  and  said,  '  Now  it's  done  I 
You  are  all  safe.  I  can*t  hurt  you. 
Bring  me  food  while  I  am  well, 
and  keep  out  of  my  reach  when  I 
am  mad.  The  rest  I  leave  with 
God.'  Soon  madness  seized  him, 
and  in  nine  days  he  died — died 
gloriously  for  his  friends;  but 
Christ  died  for  His  enemies.*' 


■♦♦■ 


CHRISTIANS. 

"  Whosoever  shall  do  the  will  of  My  Father  which  is  in  heaven,  the  same  is 
My  brother,  and  sister,  and  mother.** — Matt.  zii.  50. 


A  Ghbibtxan  is  the  highest  style 
of  man. — Young. 

EvxBT  man  living  in  a  state  of 
moe  is  a  perpetual  miracle. — 
Jeremy  Taylor, 

William  Jay  of  Bath  used  to  say 
that  Christ*B  sheep  were  marked  in 
the  ear  and  the  foot.  '*  They  hear 
My  voice,  and  follow  Me.** 

Half-hxabtbd  and  lukewarm 
Christians  are  wells  without  water, 
clouds  that  are  carried  with  a 
tempest,  trees  the  fruit  of  which 
withereth,  wandering  stars. 

Thebx  is  sometimes  on  trees 
and  flowers  what  florists  call  a 
false  blossom.  How  many  such  do 
we  .see  in  the  world  of  professing 
ChrisiUbs  i-*£a^/er. 


It  is  told  of  Mr.  Cecil  that  he 
followed  one  of  the  pious  members 
of  his  congregation  to  the  grave. 
The  people  saw  her  lowered  into 
her  long  home,  and  said,  "How 
sad!**  Mr.  Cecil  looked  in,  and 
said,  "  How  well !  ** 

The  Scripture  gives  four  names 
to  Christians,  taken  from  the  four 
cardinal  graces  so  essential  to  man's 
salvation :  saints  for  their  holiness, 
behevers  for  their  faith,  brethren 
for  their  love,  disciples  for  their 
knowledge. — Fuller, 

All  Things  Belong  to  the  Saints. 
— The  whole  world  is  the  possession 
of  faith.  But  the  unbeliever  has  no 
claim  to  even  an  obolus;  for  the 
goods  he  has  he  holds  as  a  robber« 
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since  he  knows  neither  how  to  use 
them  nor  ^ei  the  God  that  made 
them. — Origen, 

The  True  Ohristian.  —  A  true 
man  alter  Christ  will  be  the  most 
noble  and  beaatifal  being  upon 
the  earth  —  the  freest,  the  most 
joyous,  the  most  fruitful  in  all 
goodness.  There  is  no  picture  that 
was  ever  painted,  there  is  no  statue 
that  was  ever  carved,  there  is  no 
work  of  art  ever  conceived  of,  that 
is  half  so  beautiful  as  is  a  living 
man  thoroughly  developed  upon 
the  pattern  of  Christ  Jesus. — 
Beecher. 

The  Making  of  a  True  Ohristian. 
— ^It  is  not  a  little  will  serve;  for 
many  precious  ingredients  go  to  the 
making  of  a  true  Christian,  and 
much  of  each  ingredient  goes  to 
the  making  of  a  strong  Christian. 
There  must  be  profession,  faith, 
obedience,  self-denial,  patience,  hu- 
mility, outward  preparation  and 
inward  graces,  outwfurd  embellish- 
ments and  inward  ornaments ;  and 
a  Httle  of  all  is  but  little  worth. 
— Hopkins. 

OharaoteriBtios  of  a  True  Ohris- 
tian.— He  that  can  apprehend  and 
consider  vice  with  all  her  baits  and 
seeming  pleasures,  and  vet  abstain, 
and  yet  distinguish,  and  yet  prefer 
that  which  is  truly  better,  he  is  the 
true  wayfaring  Christian.  I  can- 
not praise  a  fugitive  and  cloistered 
virtue,  unexercised  and  unbreathed, 
that  never  salHes  out  and  sees  her 
adversary,  but  slinks  out  of  the 
race  where  that  inunortal  garland 
IB  to  be  run  for,  not  without  dust 
and  heat. — MUUm. 

The  Oieatest  of  all  BlessiiigB. — 
*'  I  have  known  what  the  enjoy- 
ments and  advantages  of  this  life 
are,"  confesses  Coleridge,  '*and 
what  the  more  refined  pleasures 
which  learning  and  inteUeotual 
power  can  bestow;  and  with  all 
the  experience  that  more  than 
threescore  years  can  give,  I,  now 
on  the  eve  of  my  departure,  declare 
to  you  (and  earnestly  pray  that 
you  may  hereafter  live  and  act  on 
the  oooviotiou)  that  health  is  a 


great  blessing  —  competence  ob- 
tained by  honourable  industry  a 
great  blessing — and  a  great  bless- 
ing it  is  to  have  kind,  &ithful,  and 
loving  friends  and  relatives — but 
that  the  greatest  of  all  blessings, 
as  it  is  the  most  ennobling  of  all 
privileges,  is  to  be  indeed  a  Chris- 
tian." 

Living  With  and  Without  Qod.— 
He  that  lives  in  God  cannot  be 
weary  of  his  hfe,  because  he  ever 
finds  something  to  do  and  to  solace 
himself  with ;  cannot  be  ever  loath  to 
part  with  it,  because  he  shall  enter 
into  a  nearer  life  and  society  with 
tliat  God  in  whom  he  delighteth. 
Whereas  he  that  lives  without  Him 
lives  many  times  xmcomfortably 
here,because  he  knows  not  any  cause 
of  j  oy  in  liimself ;  and  dies  miserably, 
because  he  either  knows  not  where 
he  goes  or  knows  he  goes  to  torment. 
There  is  no  true  life  but  the  life  of 
faith.  O  Lord,  let  me  live  out  of 
the  world  with  Thee  if  Thou  wilt, 
but  let  me  not  live  in  the  world  with- 
out Thee. — BUhop  HaU, 

A  Ohrifitian's  Death.  —  Mont- 
morency, Constable  of  France,  hav- 
ing been  mortally  wounded  in  an 
engagement,  was  exhorted  by  those 
who  stood  around  him  to  die  like  a 
true  Christian,  and  with  the  same 
courage  he  had  shown  in  his  life- 
time. To  this  he  most  nobly  re- 
plied in  the  following  manner : — 
*'  Gentlemen  and  fellow-soldiers,  I 
thank  you  all  very  kindly  for  your 
anxious  care  and  concern  about 
me:  but  the  man  who  has  been 
enabled  to  endeavour  to  live  well  for 
fourscore  years  past  can  never  need 
to  seek  nOw  how  to  die  well  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  But  observe, 
my  having  been  enabled  to  endea- 
vour to  live  weU  is  not  the  ground 
of  my  dependence;  no,  m^  sole  de« 
pendence  is  on  Jesus  Chnst.  It  is 
by  the  grace  of  God,  through  Him, 
that  I  now  am  what  I  am." 

The  Christian's  Honour.— Large 
sums  of  money  were  offered  to  a 
Spartan  upon  oondition  that  he 
would  not  enter  the  Olympio  lists, 
but  be  reftued  the  bribe,  with  mooh 
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difficulty  he  threw  his  opponent  to 
the  ground ;  and  one  asked  him 
what  he  would  get  by  the  victory. 
With  a  smile  upon  his  lips,  he  re- 

Elied, ''  I  shall  have  the  honour  to 
ght  foremost  in  the  ranks  before 
my  prince.'* 

This  honour  belongs  to  all  the 
saints  of  going  to  war  with  Christ 
at  their  head,  but  it  is  not  the  lot 
of  all  behevers  to  take  the  front 
rank.  The  nearer  we  are  to  our 
King  the  more  suffering  we  shall 
have  to  endure ;  but  the  honour 
will  abundantly  repay  for  the  dan- 
ger of  the  service,  for,  "  if  we  suffer 
with  Him,  we  shall  iJso  reign  with 
Him." 

The  OhriBtian  Waitmg. — Con- 
ceive the  case  of  a  man  who, 
having  been  cast  upon  a  dreary 
inhospitable  island,  awaits  the 
time  lor  a  vessel  to  come  and  bear 
him  away.  He  paces  its  barren 
and  desert  sands,  and  looks  up  at 
the  overcast  sky,  anxiously  waiting 
for  the  arrival  of  the  vessel  to  carry 
him  to  a  land  of  light  and  fertility. 
So  the  Christian,  like  the  exile 
on  a  rock,  feels  that  he  is  far 
from  his  natural  home,  and  is 
looking  for  and  hasting  unto  the 
day  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  He 
knows  that  the  vessel  is  prepared, 
and  the  convoy  ready,  which  are 
to  bear  him  hence  from  a  barren 
wilderness  to  a  happy  land  flowing 
with  milk  and  honey. — Salter, 

OhriBtian  Warriors. — ^When  the 
warriors  in  the  old  heroic  days  had 
no  human  enemies  with  whom  to 
fight,  they  employed  their  time  in 
fighting  with  wild  beasts.  Thus 
Theseus,  desiring  to  keep  himself 
in  action,  is  reported  as  having  gone 
forth  against  the  Marathonian  bull, 
which  had  wrought  immense  mis- 
chief to  the  inhabitants  of  Tetrapeus. 
Having  taken  him,  he  brought  him 
aUve  to  the  city,  triumphantly 
passed  along  with  him,  and  then 
offered  him  in  sacrifice  to  the 
Delphian  Oracle. 

It  would  be  well  for  us  if  we 
would  keep  our  armour  bright  by 
constant  fighting.  There  is  no 
time  for  us  to  allow  our  sword  to 


rust.  If  we  have  no  foes  without 
there  are  myriads  within.  If  we 
do  not  have  to  contend  as  Paul  did 
with  beasts  at  Ephesus,  there  is  a 
roaring  Hon  going  about  seeking 
whom  he  may  devour. 

Imperfect  Ohristians. — A  variety 
of  minerals  exhibit  translucency 
only  on  their  edges.  The  central 
mass  is  dark;  but,  holding  the 
specimen  up  to  the  light,  light  is 
transmitted  dimly  through  thin 
edges.  Marble  and  flint,  or  horn- 
stone,  are  examples.  These  sym- 
bolise the  man  who  has  been 
brought  so  much  under  the  influ- 
ence of  Christianity  that  it  has 
modified  his  external  conduct,  pro- 
duced some  regard  for  true  piety, 
led  to  some  outward  reformations, 
and  caused  him  to  adopt  some  of 
the  forms  of  reUgion.  Yet  the 
darkness  of  unregeneracy  reigns 
within.  The  central  mass  of  cha- 
racter has  never  been  penetrated 
by  the  subduing  and  remodelling 
power  of  Divine  grace,  and  there- 
fore no  heavenly  light  can  pass 
through.  Friends,  and  possibly 
the  man  himself,  mistake  the  rays 
that  struggle  through  the  edges  of 
his  character  for  genuine  Christian 
experience.  NoUiing  but  Divine 
alchemy  con  rearrange  and  trans- 
mute the  elements  of  character  so  as 
to  give  it  the  transparency  of  true 
religion. — Hitclicoch. 

Ohristian  Liberty. — That  man 
who  has  a  secret  life  in  Christ 
Jesus,  a  true  divine  life  in  his  soul, 
has  a  liberty  that  no  other  man 
has.  There  is  no  pleasure  which 
any  man  has  a  right  to,  that  I, 
because  I  am  a  Christian,  and  a 
Christian  minister,  have  not  a 
better  right  to  than  the  man  who 
is  not  a  Christian.  If  it  is  right 
for  you  to  laugh,  it  is  right  for  me 
to  laugh,  because  I  stand  nearer  to 
the  source  of  sonship  than  you  do 
if  you  are  not  a  Christian.  K  it  is 
right  for  any  man  to  gain  honour 
or  to  gain  property,  it  is  right  for 
a  Christian  to  do  it.  If  it  is  right 
for  anybody  to  make  his  house  the 
very  home  of  refinement  and  art 
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and  beauty,  and  set  up  a  temple  of 
knowledge,  wherein  to  rear  do- 
mestic virtue  and  fidelity,  it  is 
right  for  a  Christian  man  to  do  it. 
Contrary  to  the  ascetic  notion,  con- 
trary to  the  dark  notions  of  a 
distempered  age,  striving  to  do 
right  and  not  knowing  how,  I 
affirm  that  there  is  no  man  on 
earth  that  has  a  right  to  so  wide  a 
scope  of  occupation,  that  has  such 
a  right  to  days  and  years  and 
powers  and  influences  and  joys 
and  ambitions,  as  a  Christian.  I 
have  a  right  to  these  things  because 
I  am  God's  son  and  He  owns 
them,  and  I  am  a  joint-heir  with 
Christ  to  an  inheritance  in  them 
all.  And  I  take  hold  of  my 
own  property  in  these  respects. — 
Beeelier. 

Ohiistiaii   Principle. ^I  have 

read  of  that  noble  servant  of 
God,  Marcus  Arethusius,  minister 
of  a  chnroh  in  the  time  of  Constan- 
tine,  who  in  Constantino's  time  had 
been  the  cause  of  overthrowing  an 
idol's  temple.  Afterwards,  when 
Julian  came  to  be  emperor,  he 
would  force  the  people  of  that 
place  to  build  it  up  again.  They 
were  ready  to  do  it,  but  he  refused ; 
whereupon  those  that  were  his  own 
l>eople,  to  whom  he  preached,  took 
him,  and  stripped  him  of  aiil  his 
clothes,  and  abused  his  naked  body, 
and  gave  it  up  to  the  children  to 
lance  it  with  their  penknives,  and 
then  caused  him  to  be  put  in  a 
basket,  and  anointed  his  naked  body 
with  honey,  and  set  him  in  the 
sun,  to  be  stung  with  wasps.  And 
all  this  cruelty  they  showed  be- 
cause he  would  not  do  anything 
towards  the  building  up  of  this  idol 
temple ;  nay,  they  came  to  this, 
that,  if  he  would  do  but  the  least 
towards  it,  if  he  would  give  but  a 
halfpenny  to  it,  they  would  save 
him.  But  he  refused  all,  though 
the  giving  of  a  halfpenny  might 
have  saved  his  life;  and  in  doing 
this  he  did  but  hve  up  to  that 
principle  that  most  Christians  talk 
of  and  all  profess,  but  few  come  up 
to,  viz.,  that  we  must  choose  rather 
to  sufifer  the  worst  of  torments  that 


men  and  devils  can  invent  and  in- 
flict, than  to  commit  the  least  sin, 
whereby  God  should  be  dishonoured, 
our  consciences  woimded,  religion 
reproached,  and  our  own  souls  en- 
dangered.— Broohs. 

Type  of  the  Ohristian. — Here, 
no  ornament  to  park  or  garden, 
stands  a  dwarfed,  stunted,  bark- 
bound  tree.  How  am  I  to  develop 
that  stem  into  tall  and  graceftd 
beauty,  to  clothe  with  blossom 
those  naked  branches,  and  hang 
them  till  they  bend  with  clustered 
finit  ?  Change  such  as  that  is  not 
to  be  effected  by  surface  dressing 
or  any  care  bestowed  on  the  upper 
soil.  The  remedy  must  go  to  the 
root.  You  cannot  make  that  tree 
grow  upwards  till  you  break  the 
crust  below,  pulverise  the  hard 
subsoil,  and  give  the  roots  room  and 
way  to  strike  deeper  down ;  for  the 
deeper  the  root,  and  the  wider 
spread  the  filaments  of  its  rootlets, 
the  higher  the  tree  lifts  an  umbra- 
geous head  to  heaven,  and  throws 
out  its  hundred  arms  to  catch,  in 
dews,  raindrops,  and  sunbeams,  the 
blessings  of  tne  sky. 

The  beUever,  in  respect  of  cha- 
racter, is  a  tree  of  righteousness  of 
the  Lord's  planting;  in  respect  of 
strength,  a  cedar  of  Lebanon ;  in 
respect  of  fruitfulness,  an  ohve  ;  in 
respect    of  position,  a    palm-tree 

glanted  in  the  courts  of  God's 
ouse.  In  respect  of  full  supplies  of 
grace,  a  tree  by  the  rivers  of  water, 
which  yieldetli  its  finiit  in  its  sea- 
son, and  whose  leaf  does  not  wither, 
offers  this  analogy  between  grace 
and  nature,  that  as  the  tree  grows 
best  skyward  that  grows  most 
downwa^,  the  lower  the  saint 
descends  in  humility  the  higher  he 
rises  in  holiness.  The  soaring  cor- 
responds to  the  sinking. — Chithrie, 

The  Ohrifitian'B  Grown.— "  Hold 
that  fast  which  thou  hast,  that  no 
man  take  thy  crown,"  was  the 
charge  of  the  great  Head  of  the 
Church  to  the  Philadelphian  be- 
lievers. He  knew  the  dangers  to 
which  they  were  exposed,  and  how 
soon     their    diadem    might    be 
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BDfttehed  away  by  a  foe.  There  are 
some  who  not  omy  do  not  preserve 
their  crown  safe  from  attack,  but 
are  themselves  so  careless  of  its  in- 
estimable worth  that  they  volun- 
tarily resign  it,  and  allow  themselves 
to  be  dishonoured,  disgraced  even, 
before  the  eyes  of  their  fellow-men. 
When  Tigranes  was  fleeing,  after 
a  defeat  in  battle,  he  gave  the 
crown  upon  his  head  to  the  son 
who  haa  shared  his  fortunes,  and 
his  sorrows,  bidding  him  take 
another  road  to  save  himself  The 
young  prince  would  not  venture  to 
wear  it,  but  gave  it  into  the  hands 
of  one  of  his  most  faithful  servants, 
who  was  afterwards  captured  by 
his  enemies,  so  that  the  father  and 
the  son  were  both  bereft  of  their 
l^ory. 

when  we  ask  the  dearest  friend 
on  earth  to  take  care  of  our  honour 
we  make  a  fatal  mistake.  We  must 
ourselves  hold  fast  our  spiritual 
possessions  and  enjoyments,  be- 
lieving that  there  is  One  above  who 
always  protects  His  people,  however 
great  their  danger,  when  He  sees 
tiiat  they  are  bent  upon  preserving 
their  characters  and  consistency  in 
the  midst  of  the  great  conflict  of 
life.  To  trust  in  TTim  is  to  do  Him 
honour;  to  mistrust  Him  or  trust  in 
others  in  place  of  Him  is  to  cast  re- 
proach upon  the  name  of  One  who 
declares  that  He  will  give  His 
angels  charge  concerning  us. 

Obristian  IdeaU.  —  £i  a  dork 
and  stormy  night  a  ship  sees  afar 
off  the  shining  of  the  lighthouse, 
which,  as  it  plunges  beneath  the 
wave,  is  lost;  and  as,  struggling 
and  rolling  the  water  off  from  its 
deck,  it  comes  trembling  up  again 
on  tiie  refluent  wave,  it  gets  a 
glimpse  once  more,  only  to  lose  it. 
So  in  this  world  men  who  propose 
bright  aims  to  themselves  in  the 
midst  of  the  turmoils  of  passion, 
the  strivings  of  pride,  and  the 
biases  of  self-interest,  in  all  the 


whirls  of  sympathy  and  in  the  dis- 
cordances of  human  example  find 
that  they  sometimes  forget  and 
sometimes  violate  their  ideals ;  and 
the  fight  to  maintain  our  ideals  is 
almost  as  much  as  life  itself  is 
worth.  Tou  must  frame  your 
ideal;  but,  after  you  have  done 
that,  you  are  h'ke  a  man  who 
makes  a  voyage.  When  you  have 
marked  the  harbour,  your  work  is 
not  done.  You  have  yet  to  bear 
hardness  as  good  soldiers.  Put- 
ting on  your  armour,  you  are  to 
aim  at  things  high  and  noble. 
And  you  must  fight  your  way 
toward  them  through  ten  thousand 
hindrances.  And  only  then  shall 
you  be  crowned  and  laurelled  when 
your  victory  is  won,  and  you  stand 
in  Zion  and  before  God. 

He  who  has  in  him  absolute 
soul-qualities,  and  regards  them  as 
his  chiefest  treasures,  and  has 
them  for  his  ideal — come  weal  or 
come  woe,  he  has  that  for  which  he 
has  been  living.  Bankrupt  him 
you  cannot.  You  may  take  his 
furniture,  and  strip  his  walls  of 
pictures,  and  rob  his  Ubrary  shelves 
of  their  books,  and  bear  off  his 
portfolios,  and  carry  away  his 
utensils,  and  leave  him  without 
any  article  of  property  whatsoever; 
and  passing  by  his  hollow  house, 
whose  bare  floors  echo  to  every 
footstep,  men  may  say,  "  He  is 
peeled  and  bankrupt ;"  but  it  is  not 
so.  No,  no  t  he  is  not  peeled  nor 
bankrupt  whose  house  is  a  house 
not  made  with  hands — ^whose  house 
is  the  soul,  whose  treasures  am 
those  that  neither  thieves  break 
through  to  steal,  nor  sheriffR. 
There  is  no  bankruptcy  with  a  man 
whose  purpose  and  aspirations,  and 
yearnings  and  longings,  are  in  the 
direction  of  his  manhood.  And 
the  blessing  of  an  ideal  is,  that  it 
stimulates  men  to  live  for  those 
things  that  time  and  chance  can- 
not touch  nor  harm. — Bcecher, 
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CHRISTIAN  GRACES. 

"  LeaTing  the  principles  of  the  doctrine  of  Ohrist,  let  ns  go  on  to 

perfection." — Heh,  vi.  1. 


If  one  side  of  a  tree  grows,  and 
the  other  does  not,  the  tree  ao- 
anires  a  crooked  form.  Like  to 
this  is  the  effect  of  the  unequal 
growth  of  Christian  graces. 

Affectionate  dependence  on  the 
Creator  is  the  spiritual  health  of 
the  creature — as  averseness  and 
independence  are  the  spiritual 
disease  of  the  creature. — Thomas 
Erskine, 

In  no  way  can  the  children  of 
light  so  well  prove  that  this  is  in- 
deed their  parentage  as  by  becom- 
ing the  instruments  of  God  in 
shedding  His  blessings  around 
them. — Hare. 

The  joy  of  the  Christian  floats 
not  on  the  surface,  but  dwells  deep 
in  the  recesses  of  the  heart,  making 
holiday  there.  If  Christians  do 
not  rejoice,  it  is  because  they  do 
not  live  up  to  their  privileges. 

A  Christian  should  let  us  see 
his  graces  walking  abroad  in  his 
daily  conversation;  and,  if  such 
guests  are  in  the  house,  they  will 
often  look  out  of  the  windows,  and 
be  publicly  seen  abroad,  in  all 
duties  and  holy  actions. — OurnalL 

The  Leading  Grace. — Love  is 
the  diamond  among  the  jewels  of 
the  believer's  breastplate.  The 
other  graces  shine  like  the  precious 
stones  of  nature,  with  their  own 
peculiar  lustre  and  various  hues; 
but  the  diamond  is  white.  Now 
in  white  all  the  other  colours  are 
united ;  so  in  love  is  centred  every 
other  Christian  grace  and  virtue; 
'*love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law." 
It  is  the  only  source  of  true  obedi- 
ence to  the  commands  of  God.  If 
we  love  God,  we  must  necessarily 
love  that  holy  law  which  is  a  tran- 
script of  His  divine  mind  and  will. 
— Salter. 

Graces  Linked  Together. — It  is 
most  certain  there  is  a  chain  of 


graces  linked  together,  and  they 
who  have  one  have  all  in  some  good 
measure.  They  who  have  a  lively 
hope  have  fervent  Ibve  to  God; 
and  they  who  love  God  love  their 
neighbours;  and  they  who  love 
God  and  neighbour  hate  sin;  and 
they  who  hate  sin  sorrow  for  it; 
and  they  who  sorrow  for  sin  will 
avoid  the  occasion  of  it ;  and  they 
that  are  thus  watchful  will  pray 
fervently ;  and  they  who  pray  will 
meditate  ;  and  they  who  pray  and 
meditate  at  home  will  join  senously 
in  the  public  worship  of  God. 
Thus  graces  are  combined  and  holy 
duties  linked  together,  and  no 
grace  is  alone. — N.  Parhhursi. 

The  Sum  of  the  Graces.— When 
we  receive  a  grace,  it  is  not  because 
God  out  of  His  infinite  stores  takes 
a  grace  and  hands  it  down  to  us, 
because  it  is  produced  in  our  life. 
As  pictures  are  slid  into  a  magic- 
lantern  and  then  reflected  upon 
a  wall,  so  many  people  think 
God  slides  graces  into  the  heart, 
and  that  the  man's  life  only  reflects 
them.  But  graces  are  not  inter- 
jected pictures;  their  forms  and 
colours  are  the  substance  of  the 
heart.  When  a  watch  is  rigfhtly 
constructed,  God  does  not  put 
time  into  it  hour  by  hour:  the 
regular  working  of  the  machinery, 
so  far  as  the  watch  is  concerned, 
makes  and  marks  the  time.  Now 
rehgion,  the  sum  of  the  graces,  is 
making  the  right  journey  heaven- 
ward— ^keeping  time  to  God. 

Growth  of  the  Christian  Graces. 
— Every  man  that  has  cultivated 
fruit  knows  that  no  tree  can  bear 
very  rich  the  first  year.  The  first 
year  a  tree  bears  the  fruit  is  of  the 
lowest  quality ;  the  second  year  it 
is  a  little  better ;  the  third  year  it 
is  still  better ;  the  fourth  year  it  is 
I  better   yet;    and   it   continues  to 
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improve  every  year  until  the  tenth ; 
and  then  yon  begin  to  know  what 
is  the  best  thing  that  tree  can  do. 
Trees  have  to  go  through  a  maturing 
process  of  ten  years*  duration  before 
they  can  bear  fruit  of  the  highest 
flavours. 

So  it  is  with  Christians  and 
Christian  graces.  You  cannot  bear 
high  spiritual  fruit  until  the  Spirit 
of  Chnst  has  dwelt  with  you,  so  as 
to  form  the  very  wood  and  fibre  of 
vour  life.  It  is  not  until  you  have 
borne  the  fruits  of  Christian  life 
and  conduct  year  after  year  that 
vou  can  bring  them  forth  in  their 
highest  state  of  development. — 
Beecher, 

OhriBtian  Graces  Invigorated  by 
Trial. — One  of  the  Spartan  laws 
ordered  that  men  of  all  ranks  should 
sit  at  a  common  table  and  partake 
of  the  same  food.  One  of  these 
dishes  was  in  such  high  repute  that 
a  king  of  Pontus  sent  for  a  Lacedae- 
monian cook  to  make  it  for  him, 
but  having  tasted  the  black  broth, 
and  expressed  his  utter  dislike  of 
it,  the  cook  replied,  "  Sir,  to  make 
this  broth  relish  it  is  necessary  first 
to  drink  in  the  Eurotas." 

Those  who  are  trained  in  luxury 
and  idleness  cannot  expect  to  enioy 
the  humble  fare  of  peasants,  out 
those  who,  like  the  Spartan  youths, 
liave  been  trained  to  toil,  and  had 
their  limbs  suppled  by  constant 
exercise,  can  love  the  food  that 
nourishes  them  more  than  the 
dainties  tliat  simply  surfeit  their 
bodies.  Those  who  endure  hardness 
an  good  soldiers  of  Jesus  Christ 
are  generally  the  men  who  have 


been  trained  in  a  school  of  suffering, 
and  have  thus  been  made  vigorous 
by  their  very  trials. 

The  (Ml  of  OhriBt'g  Grace. 


Then  I  saw  in  my  dream  that  the 
Interpreter  took  Christian  by  the 
hand,  and  led  him  into  a  place 
where  was  a  fire  burning  against 
a  wall,  and  one  standing  by  it, 
always  casting  much  water  upon 
it,  to  quench  it;  yet  did  the  fire 
bum  higher  and  hotter. 

"Then,"  said  Christian,  "what 
means  this?"  The  Interpreter 
answered,  "  This  fire  is  the  work  of 
grace  that  is  wrought  in  the 
heart ;  he  that  casts  water  upon  it, 
to  extinguish  and  put  it  out,  is  the 
devil ;  but,  in  that  thou  seest  the 
fire,  notwithstanding,  bums  higher 
and  hotter,  thou  shalt  also  see  the 
reason  of  that."  So  he  had  him 
about  to  the  back  side  of  the  wall, 
where  he  saw  a  Mau  with  a  vessel 
of  oil  in  His  hand,  of  wliich  He  did 
also  continually  cast,  but  secretly, 
into  the  fire. 

"  Then."  said  Christian,  "  what 
means  this?"  The  Interpreter 
answered,  "This  is  Christ,  who 
continually,  with  the  oil  of  His 
grace,  maintains  the  work  already 
begun  in  the  heart;  by  means  of 
which,  notwithstanding  what  the 
devil  can  do,  the  souls  of  His  people 
prove  gracious  still.  And  in  that 
thou  sawest  that  the  man  stood 
behind  the  wall  to  maintain  the 
fire,  this  is  to  teach  thee  that  it  is 
hard  for  the  tempted  to  see  how 
this  work  of  grace  is  maintained  in 
the  soul." — Pilgrim's  Progress. 
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CHRISTIAN  LIFE. 

"  If  wo  Uve  in  the  Spirit,  let  ns  also  walk  in  the  Spirit."— Gal.  t.  26. 


Christian  fellowship  is  a  habit 
rather  than  a  rapture. 

Christians  are  like  vases :  they 
must  pass  through  the  fire  ere  they 
can  shine. — Beecher. 

"  A  oooD  man  straggling  with 
adversity,"  said  the  old  heathen, 
"  is  a  sight  for  the  gods  to  look  at." 


A  Christian  battling  for  the  right 
is  a  nobler  sight  than  that. 

Onr  Head. — As  the  Head  bath 
travelled  the  flinty  path,  so  must 
His  suffering  members  do  the  same. 
It  were  not  meet  that  He  should 
find  the  world  a  wilderness,  and 
they  only  a  garden  of  flowers. 
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Terrors  and  PromiBes.  —  Like 
fences  facing  each  other  on  oppo- 
Rite  sides  of  the  right  path  do  Keep 
tlie  flock  from  straying,  the  terrors 
and  the  promises  of  tiie  Lord  are 
cYer3rwhere  found' not  far  asunder. 

All  Exoellences  from  Above. — 
As  the  flower  receives  its  beautifril 
hues  not  from,  the  earth  but  from  the 
heavenly  sunhght,  so  the  thoughts, 
feelings,  and  graces  which  orna- 
ment the  Christian  character  are 
not  bom  of  earth,  but  descend  fro^i 
above. 

The  Path  of  ihe  Ohiistian.— The 
bigger  the  stream  that  runs  into 
yonder  lake,  the  bigger  the  stream 
that  runs  from  it  to  water  the 
plains,  and,  like  the  path  of  a 
Christian,  wend  its  bright  and 
blissful  way  on  to  its  parent  sea. — 
Chiihrie. 

Light. — If  a  thing  reflects  no 
light,  it  is  black ;  but,  if  it  reflects 
all  the  rays,  it  is  white.  If  we  are 
like  Christ,  we  shall  seek  not  to  ab- 
sorb but  to  reflect  the  light  which 
falls  upon  us  from  heaven  upon 
others,  and  thus  shall  we  become 
pure  and  spotless. — Beecher, 

Lmiits  to  Ohiistian  Liberty.  — 
You  cannot  possibly  be  safe  in 
using  your  Clmstian  liberty  to  its 
utmost  extent.  Safety  without 
self-denial  is  the  safety  of  the  child 
gambolling  on  the  edge  of  the  pre- 
cipice, and  of  the  moth  fluttering  in 
the  way  of  the  candle. — Ooulbum. 

Bo  Surrender. —  Towards  the 
sunset  of  the  long  bloody  day  of 
Waterloo,  when  the  surviving  rem- 
nant of  the  old  Imperial  Guard 
were  summoned  to  lay  down 
their  arms,  the  scarred  veterans  of 
fifty  victorious  fights  cried  out, 
"The  Guards  can  die,  but  they 
cannot  surrender  !'*  So  the  story, 
false  or  not.  Thus  the  Christian 
soldier  should  stand  by  Jesus,  and 
hie  language  be  "  No  smrender  I  *' 

Ohiistian  Training. — ^A  man  is 
soon  enlisted,  but  he  is  not  soon 
made  a  soldier.  He  is  easily  put 
into  the  ranks,  but  he  is  not  so 
easily  brought  to  do  his  duties. 


Christians  arc  too  much  like  an 
army  of  Asiatics :  they  count  well 
and  make  a  good  figure,  but  when 
they  come  into  action  one  has  no 
flint,  another  has  no  cartridge,  the 
arms  of  one  are  rusty,  and  another 
has  not  learned  to  shoulder  them. 

Harrow,  but  not  Thorny. — The 
Saviour  has  indeed  said,  **  Narrow 
is  the  way  that  leadeth  unto  life.*' 
He  has  never  told  us,  however, 
that  it  is  a  thorny  road.  It  is  un- 
belief, in  and  out  of  the  Churcli, 
and  not  faith  in  God,  that  has  re- 
presented it  as  such  a  rood.  In 
denying  ourselves  and  taking  up 
the  cross,  as  required,  Christ  pro- 
mises us  not  sorrow  and  sighing, 
but  joy  unspeakable  and  fuU  of 
glory ;  not  wearisomeness,  but  rest. 

A  Similitude.  —  To  what,  0 
master,  shall  we  compare  tlio 
course  of  the  Christian  life  ? 

It  is  often  like  a  mountain  rill, 
all  excitement,  and  bubble,  and 
foam  at  first ;  but  which,  when  it 
gets  to  level  ground,  becomes 
slower,  and  sometimes  looks  as  if 
it  were  almost  stagnant.  At  other 
times  it  is  like  tlie  rising  sun, 
which,  before  it  appears  above  the 
horizon,  sends  forth  some  rays  of 
light  to  announce  the  advent  of 
another  morning,  and  then  shines 
brighter  and  brighter  until  the  per- 
fect day. — Hubert  Bower, 

Christian  Life  an  Education. — If 
there  are  any  who  think  that 
Christians  are  made  as  eagles  are, 
let  them  correct  their  notions. 
The  egg  is  laid,  the  mother-bird 
broods  it,  and  when  it  is  hatched 
it  is  an  eagle.  Though  it  is  only 
an  eaglet,  it  needs  not  education, 
but  simply  growth;  and  it  is  as 
much  an  eagle  the  day  it  is  hatched 
as  when  it  first  swoops  for  its  prey, 
or  five  years  afterwards.  It  is  no 
more  an  eagle  when  it  is  ten  years 
old  than  when  it  is  five  years  old 
or  one  year  old.  It  is  bom  into 
eagleship.  But  no  man  is  born  into 
Clmstian  life.  That  is  a  thing  into 
which  a  man  ultimately  comes  by 
laborious  and  immensely  detailed 
education. — Beecher, 
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ABonowedHonae. — ^Likeasif  we 
dwell  in  a  borrowed  house,  looking 
weekly  when  we  moat  depart,  we 
will  nerer  trouble  oarselves  with 
any  cost  or  fitting  of  it,  as  we 
would  do  if  we  were  sure  to  remain 
in  it  all  the  days  of  our  lives:' 
even  so,  for  so  much  as  the  body 
is  but  a  house  lent  unto  the  soul, 
from  whence  it  looketh  daily  to 
depart,  there  is  no  reason  then  why 
we  should  be  so  careful  to  clothe 
this  body  with  brave  and  costly 
apparel,  which  shortly  must  rot 
and  perish,  and  neglect  the  soul, 
which  is  immortal. 

The  OhriBtian's  Inner  Life.— The 
greatest  and  hardest  work  of  a 
Clirlstian  is  least  in  sight,  which  is 
the  well  ordering  of  his  heart. 
Some  buildings  have  most  work- 
mansliip  under  ground.  It  is  our 
spirit  that  God,  who  is  a  Spirit, 
hath  most  communion  with ;  and 
the  less  freedom  we  take  to  sin 
here,  the  more  argument  of  our 
sincerity,  because  there  are  no  Iijkws 
to  bind  the  inner  man  but  the  law 
of  the  spirit  of  grace,  whereby  we 
are  a  law  to  ourselves.  A  good 
Christian  begins  liis  repentance 
where  his  sin  begins,  in  his  tnoughts, 
which  are  the  next  issue  of  his 
heart. 

FrogresB. — It  was  an  old  con- 
ceit of  the  heathen  that  the  soul 
of  a  virtuous  man  would  rise  from 
a  man  into  a  hero,  from  a  hero  into 
a  genius,  and  at  last,  perfectly 
purifie^l  of  mortal  passions,  into  a 
god.  It  was  in  the  nature  of  the 
soul  itself  thus  to  expand  its  powers 
until  it  attained  perfection.  May 
they  not  have  had  a  ghmpse  of  the 
great  truth  that  in  the  progression 
of  the  renewed  nature  there  are 
unknown  heights  to  be  reached? 
Partaking  of  the  Divine  nature  we 
do  not  become  gods,  but  a  continual 
process  of  assimilation  takes  place 
until,  as  we  **  see  Him  as  He  is," 
we  become  impressed  in  every 
faculty  with  His  image. 

Ohristian  Politeness.— <*  Christi- 
anity is  designed,**  says  Jay,  *•  to 


refine  and  to  soften ;  to  take  away 
the  heart  of  stone,  and  to  give  us 
hearts  of  flesh ;  to  polish  off  the 
rudeness  and  anrogances  of  our 
manners  and  tempers;  and  to 
make  us  blameless  and  luumless, 
the  sons  of  Gk>d  without  rebuke. 
Lord  Chatham,  in  one  of  his  letters 
to  his  nephew,  finely  says, '  Polite- 
ness is  benevolence  m  little  things.* 
Religion  should  make  us  the  most 
poUte  creatures  in  the  world ;  and 
what  persons  of  rank  do  from 
education,  we  should  do  from  prin. 
ciple ;  yielding  our  own  desfres  and 
claims  to  become  all  things  to  all 
men,  if  by  any  means  we  m&y 
gain  some ;  and  oe  not  only  sincere, 
but  without  offence,  until  the  day 
of  Christ.** 

PrayerleBB  Awakenings. — There 
was  a  hero  once  who,  when  an 
overwhelming  force  was  in  full 
pursuit,  and  all  his  followers  were 
urging  him  to  a  more  rapid  flight, 
coolly  dismounted  to  repair  a  flaw 
in  ms  horse's  harness.  While 
busied  with  the  broken  buckle,  the 
distant  cloud  swept  down  in  nearer 
thunder ;  but,  just  as  the  prancing 
hoofs  and  eager  spears  were  ready 
to  dash  upon  him,  the  flaw  was 
mended,  and  like  a  swooping  fidcon 
he  had  vanished  from  their  view. 
The  broken  buckle  would  have  left 
him  on  the  field,  a  dismounted  and 
inglorious  prisoner;  the  timely 
delay  sent  him  in  safety  back  to 
his  bustling  comrades. 

There  is  in  daily  life  the  same 
luckless  preoipitanoyand  the  same 

Erofitable  delay.  The  man  who 
:om  his  praverless  awakening 
bounces  into  the  business  of  the 
day,  however  good  his  talents  and 
great  his  diligence,  is  only  galloping 
upon  a  steed  harnessed  witn  a 
broken  buckle,  and  must  not 
marvel  if,  in  his  hottest  haste  or 
most  hazardous  leap,  he  be  left 
ingloriously  in  the  dust ;  and  though 
it  may  occasion  some  little  delay 
beforehand,  his  neighbour  is  wiser 
who  sets  all  in  o^er  before  the 
march  begins. — Rev.  J,  Hcnnilton, 

More  than  Oonqneron. — At  the 
close   of  the   war   of  1866,   the 
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triompbant  army  of  Prussia  came 
to  Benin  for  a  reception  of  welcome. 
As  each  regiment  approached  the 
city  gate  from  the  Thiergarten,  it 
was  halted  by  a  choir  demanding 
b^  what  right  it  would  enter  the 
city.  The  regiment  replied  in  a 
song,  reciting  the  battles  it  had 
fought,  the  victories  it  had  won; 
then  came  a  welcome  from  the 
choir,  "Enter  into  the  city." 
And  so  the  next  came  up,  recitmg 
its  deeds,  and  another,  and  another, 
each  challenged  and  welcomed. 
They  marched  up  the  Linden 
between  rows  of  captured  cannon, 
with  the  banners  they  had  borne 
and  the  banners  they  had  taken, 
and  they  saluted  the  statue  of  grand 
old  Frederick,  the  creator  of 
Prussia. 

So,  when  all  the  fierce  warfare 
of  earth  shall  have  been  accom- 
plished, and  the  kingdom  of  Christ 
assured,  the  phalanxes  of  His 
Church  shall  go  up  to  the  city  with 
songs  and  tokens  of  victory.  They 
shall  march  in  together,  singing 
Hallelujahs,  and  shall  lay  their 
trophies  at  the  feet  of  Him  upon 
whose  head  are  many  crowns — 
King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords. 
— Thompson. 

Oood  Soldiers. — We  read  that 
of  twelve  thousand  tliree  hundred 
soldiers  slain  in  a  certain  battle, 
only  two  were  found  wounded  in 
the  back.  Standing  in  the  ranks, 
they  fell  fighting,  with  the  exception 
of  these  two  cravens,  whose  valour 
was  not  sufficient  to  prevent  their 
retreating  in  the  fight.  How  much 
more  noble  the  end  of  the  brave 
unshrinking  patriots  than  that  of 
the  cravens  to  their  country!  Of 
those  who  fall  in  the  battles  of  the 
Lord,  how  many  are  there  who  fall 
as  deserters  from  the  ranks  t  They 
do  not  stand  the  day  of  persecution 
and  £all  nobly  in  the  fray,  but  they 
shrink  from  the  contest  m  the  hope 
of  escaping  from  the  rigours  of  the 
war;  but  mey  find  their  fall  is  as 
disastrous  and  their  death  as  cer- 
tain, without  any  of  the  glo^  which 
their  comrades  share.  To  turn 
back  in  the  day  of  battle  is  no 


mark   of   a   true    soldier   of  the 
Cross. 

Ohiistiaii  l^eUowship. — Christian 
fellowship,  or  the  communion  of 
saints,  is,  next  to  communion  with 
Christ,  the  source  of  the  purest 
happiness  we  taste  on  earth.  By 
mutual  counsel  and  sympathy 
Christians  lighten  each  other's  bur- 
dens, and  encourage  each  other  to 
press  on  in  their  pilgrimage  heaven- 
ward. And  when  sej^arated  in  the 
flesh  they  are  still  united  in  spirit » 
one  in  Christ  for  ever  and  ever. 
Though  oceans  roll  between,  there 
is  one  spot  on  earth  where  they  can 
meet— we  throne  of  grace.  Their 
voices  may  not  mingle,  but  their 
hearts  can  ascend  even  as  one,  with 
and  for  each  other.  And  when 
God  calls  His  children  home  one 
by  one,  the  link  which  binds  the 
believer  on  earth  to  the  beUever  in 
heaven  is  not  broken,  only  hidden 
for  a  season  by  the  veil  which  sliuts 
out  heaven  from  mortal  view. 
Earthly  ties  may  be  dissolved, 
friends  may  change  or  grow  faitli- 
less,  but  every  link  of  the  chain 
which  unites  Christian  hearts  to- 
gether will  grow  brighter  and 
stronger  throughout  the  ages  of 
eternity,  fastened  as  it  is  to  the 
throne  of  God,  and  cemented  by 
the  love  of  the  same  crucified  yet 
Divine  Redeemer. 

A  OonsiBtent  Life. — As  a  man 
stands  on  the  verge  of  the  gravo, 
and  looks  out  on  the  eternal  world, 
now  very  near,  it  will  not  grieve 
him  to  reflect  that  he  has  sincerely 
endeavoured  to  live  a  life  of  virtue, 
temperance,  justice,  and  charity; 
that  he  has,  by  example  and  by 
precept,  commended  to  the  world 
a  way  of  Uvin^  which  would  be  for 
the  good  of  ul;  that  he  has  en- 
deavoured to  save  men  from  ruin 
by  bringing  before  their  minds  the 
way  of  salvation,  and  by  warning 
the  sinner  of  his  danger;  tliat  he 
has  sought  to  acquaint  the  world 
with  the  doctrine  of  the  immorttdity 
of  the  soul,  and  the  doctrine  of  the 
atonement  for  sin,  and  the  doctrine 
of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  and 
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to  inspire  men  with  the  hope  of  a 
better  life ;  that  he  has  sought  to 
make  all  men  better,  pnrer,  hap- 
pier, and  to  difluse  abroad  over  iQl 
lands  faith  in  a  pure  religion.  It 
will  be  a  consolation  to  him  then 
to  reflect  that  he  has  not  sought  to 
destroy  the  faith  of  man  in  God,  in 
the  Saviour,  in  the  Bible,  in  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  in  the 
future  state;  that  he  has  done 
nothing  to  counteract  the  efforts  of 
parents  to  train  up  their  children 
in  the  ways  of  virtue,  temperance, 
and  pure  religion ;  that  he  has  en- 
deavoured to  persuade  men  to  love 
their  country,  to  love  their  race, 
and  to  strive  to  promote  the  welfare 
of  the  whole  world,  irrespective  of 
the  limits  of  rank,  of  complexion, 
or  of  geographical  boundaries. — 
Albert  Barnes. 

A  Similitude. — There  is  a  story 
of  an  Austrian  standard-bearer,  in 
one  of  those  battles  in  Bohemia 
fought  in  18^6  between  the  Aus- 
trians  and  the  Prussians,  which  de- 
serves to  be  remembered,  not  only 
for  itself,  but  also  as  an  example  to 
those  who  are  standard-bearers  in 
the  army  of  the  Gross.  In  the 
fierce  fight  of  Trautenau,  the  ad- 
vancing Prussians  came  upon  a 
ditch  half  filled  with  dead  and 
wounded  Austrians.  Among  the 
latter  was  a  young  officer,  evidently 
badly  wounded.  He  was  lying  on 
his  back  in  the  wet  ditch.  Moved 
with  compassion,  the  Prussians 
were  about  to  remove  the  wounded 
man,  that  his  case  might  be  at- 
tended to  by  the  surgeon,  when  he 
entreated  to  be  allowed  to  He  where 
he  was,  as  he  felt  quite  cool  and 
comfortable.  He  expired  shortly 
after.  When  the  dead  body  was 
removed,  it  wa9  found  that  even  in 
death  it  had  served  to  protect  the 
*'  bit  of  rag**  which,  in  the  morning 
of  that  bloody  day,  had  been  the 
standard  of  the  regiment.  He  had 
carefully  folded  it  up,  and  then  lain 
down  upon  it  to  die  I  His  noble 
foes  forebore  to  take  away  the 
trophy ;  they  wrapped  it  round 
him,  and  left  him  to  take  his  rest 
upon  it.    The  Prussian  general  who 


told  this  story  told  it  with  his  head 
uncovered.  Is  the  soldier  sworn, 
on  his  enlistment,  to  be  true  to  his 
colours,  and  to  bear  himself  like  a 
man  in  the  day  of  battle  ?  And  is 
not  he  who  enlists  in  Christ's  ser- 
vice bound  in  an  equal  degree  to 
serve  Him  valiantly  and  unflinch- 
ix^gly  to  the  end  ?  Is  he  not  pledged 
in  the  same  way  manfully  to  fight 
under  Christ's  banner  against  sin, 
the  world,  and  the  devil?  Does  the 
one  wear  a  uniform  which  marks 
him  out  as  a  man  of  honour,  and 
pledged  to  serve  his  country  ?  And 
IS  not  the  other  equally  pledged  to 
put  on  Christ,  and  to  wear  His 
uniform  from  the  day  that  he  enters 
His  service? — Anon, 

On  Living  in  Unity. — How  good 
and  pleasant  a  thing  it  is,  as 
David  saith,  for  brethren — and  so 
we  are  all  at  least  by  nature  — 
to  live  together  in  unity!  How» 
as  Solomon  saith,  better  is  a  dry 
morsel  and  quietness  therewith, 
than  a  house  full  of  sacrifices,  with 
strife  I  How  deUcious  that  conver- 
sation which  is  accompanied  with 
mutual  confidence,  freedom,  cour- 
tesy, and  complaisance !  How  calm 
the  mind,  how  composed  the  affec- 
tions, how  serene  the  countenance, 
how  melodious  the  voice,  how 
sweet  the  sleep,  how  contentful  the 
whole  life  is  of  him  that  neither 
doviseth  mischief  against  others, 
nor  suspects  any  to  be  contrived 
against  himself!  And,  contrari- 
wise, how  ungrateful  and  loath- 
some a  thing  it  is  to  abide  in  a 
state  of  enmity,  wrath,  discussion ; 
having  the  thoughts  distracted  with 
solicitous  care,  anxious  suspicions, 
envious  regret ;  the  heart  boiling 
with  choler,  the  face  overclouded 
witli  discontent,  the  tongue  jarring 
and  out  of  tune,  the  ears  filled  with 
discordant  noises  of  contradiction, 
clamour,  and  reproach ;  the  whole 
frame  of  body  and  soul  distem- 
pered and  disturbed  with  the  worst 
of  passions!  How  much  more 
con^ortable  it  is  to  walk  in  smooth 
and  even  paths  than  to  wander  in 
rugged  ways  overgrown  with  briers, 
obstructed  with  rubs,  and    beset 
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with  snares;  to  sail  steadily  in  a 
quiet  than  to  be  tossed  in  a  tem- 
pestuous sea ;  to  behold  the  lovely 
LEtce  of  heaven  smiling  with  a 
cheerful  serenity  than  to  see  it 
frowning  with  clouds  or  raging 
with  storms ;  to  hear  harmo- 
nious consents  tlian  dissonant  j  ang- 
lings ;  to  see  objects  correspondent 
in  graceful  symmetry  than  lying 
disorderly  in  confused  heaps;  to 
be  in  health,  and  have  the  natural 
humours  consent  in  moderate  tem- 
per, than — as  it  happens  in  diseases 
— agitated  with  tumultuous  com- 
motions :  how  all  senses  and  facul- 
ties of  man  unanimously  rejoice  in 
those  emblems  of  peace,  order,  har- 
mony, and  proportion !  Yes,  how 
nature  imiversally  delights  in  a 
quiet  stability  or  undisturbed  pro- 
gress of  motion!  The  beauty, 
strength,  and  vigour  of  everything 
require  a  concurrence  of  force,  co- 
operation, and  contribution  of  help ; 
aU  things  thrive  and  flourish  oy 
commiuiicating  reciprocal  aid ;  and 
the  world  subsists  by  a  friendly 
conspiracy  of  its  parts ;  and  especi- 
ally that  pohtical  society  of  men 
chiefly  aims  at  peace  as  its  end, 
depends  on  it  as  its  cause,  rehes  on 
it  for  its  support.  How  much  a 
peacefiil  mind  resembles  heaven, 


into  which  neither  complaint,  pain, 
nor  clamour,  nor  discord  of  any 
kind,  do  ever  enter,  but  blessed 
souls  converse  together  in  perfect 
love  and  in  perpetual  concord; 
and  how  a  condition  of  enmity  re- 
presents the  state  of  hell,  that 
black  and  dismal  region  of  dark 
hatred,  fiery  wrath,  and  horrible 
tumult  I  How  like  a  paradise  the 
world  would  be,  flourishing  in  joy 
and  rest,  if  men  would  cheerfcdly 
conspire  in  affection,  and  helpfully 
contribute  to  each  other's  content ; 
and  how  hke  a  savage  wilderness 
now  it  is,  when,  like  wild  beasts, 
they  vex  and  persecute,  worry  and 
devour  each  other  I  How  not  only 
philosophy  hath  placed  the  supremo 
pitch  oif  happiness  in  a  calmness 
of  mind  and  tranquillity  of  hfc, 
void  of  care  and  trouble,  of  irregu- 
lar passions  and  perturbations,  but 
that  Holy  Scripture  itself  in  that 
one  term  of  pectce  most  usually 
comprehends  all  joy  and  content, 
all  fehcity  and  prosperity  :  so  that 
the  heavenly  consort  of  angels, 
when  they  agree  most  highly  to 
bless,  and  to  wish  the  greatest  hap- 
piness to  mankind,  could  not 
better  express  their  sense  than  by 
saying,  "Be  on  earth  peace,  and 
good  will  among  men.'* — Barrow, 


'•♦«■ 


CHRISTIANITY. 

*'  The  kingdom  of  heaven/* — MatU  xill.  24. 


Philosophy  may  make  a  crowd ; 
Christianity  alone  mokes  a  people. 
— Cumming. 

Thebe  was  never  any  system 
besides  that  of  Christianity  which 
could  effectually  produce  in  the 
mind  of  man  the  vurtue  of  content- 
ment.— Addison, 

Christianity,  that  great  support 
of  man's  welfare  and  God's  glory, 
like  a  well-built  arch,  the  greater 
the  load  of  opposition  and  reproach 
its  enemy  lays  on  it,  the  stronger 
it  stands. — Youjig, 

The  Christian  doctrine  recom- 
mends goodness  to  us  not  only  as 
agreeable  to  man's  imperfect  and 
f^ble  reason,  but  as  conformable 


to  the  perfect  goodness,  infaUible 
wisdom,  and  most  holy  will  of  God. 
— Barrow, 

Christianity  is  not  only  a  hving 

Erinciple  of  virtue  in  good  men, 
ut  affords  this  further  blessing  to 
society,  that  it  restrains  the  vices 
of  the  bad;  it  is  a  tree  of  life, 
whose  fruit  is  immortality,  and 
whose  very  leaves  are  for  the  heal- 
ing of  the  nations. — Fuller, 

Hs  that  shall  collect  all  tho 
moral  rules  of  the  philosophers, 
and  compare  them  with  those  con- 
tained in  the  New  Testament,  will 
find  them  to  come  short  of  the 
morality  deUvered  by  our  Saviour 
and   taught   by  His   apostles  —  a 
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college  made  np  for  the  moat  part 
of  ignorant  bnt  inspired  fishermen. 
— Loche, 

Hard  but  aainfol. — ^Now  yon 
say,  "Alas I  Christianity  is  hard." 
I  grant  it;  but  gainful  and  happy. 
I  contenm  the  difficulty  when  I 
respect  the  advantage.  The  great- 
est labours  that  have  answerable 
requitals  are  less  than  the  least 
that  have  no  regard.  Believe  me, 
when  I  look  to  the  reward,  I  would 
not  have  the  work  easier.  It  is  a 
good  Master  whom  we  serve,  who 
not  only  pays,  but  gives;  not  after 
theproportion  of  our  earnings,  but 
of  His  own  mercy. — Bishop  HaXL 

An  Infidel's  Question. — When 
at  Brussels  Lord  Chesterfield  was 
invited  by  Voltaire  to  sup  with 
him  and  Madame  C.  The  conver- 
sation happening  to  turn  upon  the 
affairs  of  England,  '*  I  thmk,  my 
lord,"  said  Madame  C,  '*  that  the 
parliament  of  England  consists  of 
five  or  six  hundred  of  the  best  in- 
formed men  in  the  kingdom?" 
'*  True,  madam,  they  are  generally 
supposed  to  be  so."  "What  then 
can  be  the  reason  they  tolerate  so 
great  an  absurdity  as  the  Christian 
religion  ?"  *'  I  suppose,  madam," 
replied  his  lordship,  *'  it  is  because 
they  have  not  been  able  to  substi- 
tute anything  better  in  its  stead: 
when  they  can,  I  do  not  doubt  but 
in  their  wisdom  they  will  readily 
adopt  it." 

Obiistiaoity  hi  DaUy  Life.— This 
whole  plea,  that  a  man  must  dis- 
mount in  order  to  become  a 
Christian,  that  he  has  got  to  turn 
back  from  active  business  into 
some  cave,  and,  monk-like,  go 
through  a  certain  amount  of  ex- 
perience, where,  being  purged  and 
scoured  and  cleaned,  he  then  can 
be  turned  out  again,  and  take  hold 
of  his  business  afresh — ^it  is  all 
a  delusion.  If  a  man  is  a  mer- 
chant, be  a  merchant,  but  be  a 
Christian  merchant.  If  a  man  is 
a  meohanio,  oontinue  a  meohanio, 
but  A  Christian  mechanic.     If  a 

man  be  »  public  ecrvanti  b«  » 


statesman,  but  be  a  Christian 
statesman.  When,  therefore,  men, 
counting  the  cost,  ponder  and  say, 
'*  My  business  is  so  extended  or  so 
ensnaring  that  it  will  not  let  me 
go,"  I  say,  "  You  do  not  need  to  be 
let  go.  To  be  a  Christian  does  not 
require  it." — Beecher, 

Ohiistianity  in  all  Things. — 
We  Hve  in  tne  midst  of  blessings, 
till  we  lire  utterly  insensible  of 
their  greatness,  and  of  the  source 
from  which  they  flow.  We  speak 
of  our  civilisation,  our  arts,  our 
freedom,  our  laws,  and  forget  en- 
tu^ly  how  large  a  share  of  all  is 
due  to  Christianity.  Blot  Chris- 
tianity out  of  the  page  of  man*6 
history,  and  what  would  his  laws 
have  been — what  his  civilisation? 
Christianity  is  mixed  up  with  our 
very  heing  and  our  daily  life ;  there 
is  not  a  femiiliar  object  round  us 
which  does  not  wear  its  mark, 
not  a  being  or  a  thing  which 
does  not  wear  a  different  aspect 
because  tlie  light  of  Christian 
hope  is  on  it,  not  a  law  which 
does  not  owe  its  truth  and  gentle- 
ness to  Christianity,  not  a 
custom  which  cannot  be  traced  in 
all  its  holy  and  healthful  parts  to 
the  Gospel. — Bose. 

Spirit  of  Christianity.  —  There 
is  not  a  more  effectual  way  to 
revive  the  true  spirit  of  Christianity 
in  the  world  than  seriously  to 
meditate  on  what  we  commonly  call 
the  four  last  things,  Death,  Judg- 
ment, Heaven,  and  Hell ;  for  it  is 
morally  impossible  men  dliould  live 
such  careless  lives,  should  so  wholly 
devote  themselves  to  this  world 
and  the  service  of  their  lusts, 
should  either  cast  off  the  fear  of 
God  and  all  reverence  for  His 
laws,  or  satisfy  themselves  with 
some  cold  and  formal  devotions, 
were  they  possessed  with  a  warm 
and  constant  sense  of  these  things. 
For  what  manner  of  men  ought  we 
to  be,  who  know*  that  we  must 
shortly  die,  and  come  to  judgment, 
and  reoeive,  aooording  to  what  we 
have  done  in  this  world,  whether 
it  be  good  or  evili  either  etenal 
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rewards  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
or  eternal  punifihrnents  with  the 
devil  and  his  angels  7— Sherlock. 

Active  OhiiBtianity. — Suppose 
that  a  recluse  had  been  discovered 
living  alone  on  the  side  of  the 
Alleghany  mountains,  in  the  times 
of  the  Revolution,  and  one  of  the 
soldiers*  speaking  to  General  Wash- 
ington of  him,  had  said :  **  That 
man — oh,  what  a  patriot  he  can  be, 
in  his  cabin,  meditating  upon  his 
country's  glory !  If  he  was  down 
in  the  camp,  amid  the  roar  of 
battle,  or  on  the  tedious  march,  he 
conld  not  be  a  patriot  1"  What  do 
you  think  about  that  ?  Would  you 
not  say  of  a  patriot  on  the  side  of 
a  monntain,  that  a  toadstool  or  a 
mushroom  was  just  as  good,  and 
that  the  man  that  took  ^e  front  of 
the  conflict  was  the  patriot  ?  Now 
I  aver  that  while  it  may,  in  the 
providence  of  God,  be  the  duty  of 
some  men  to  serve  God  by  standing 
still,  while  there  may  be  here  and 
there  a  special  case  in  which  a  good 
Christian  is  made  out  of  a  man 
that  does  nothing,  there  are  far 
more  chances  of  your  being  a 
Christian  if  you  apply  your  powers 
to  the  active  duties  of  life  than  if 
yon  do  not.  It  is  a  dastardly  thing 
for  a  man  to  run  away  from  Ufe, 
for  the  s^e  of  not  being  tempted 
by  it. — American  Divine. 

Power  of  Ohristianity. — ^When 
we  see  the  little  stone  grow  into  a 
mighty  mountain,  and  eat  into  all 
the  kingdoms  of  the  world ;  when 
we  see  emperors  and  princes  submit 
their    necks    and    sceptres    to    a 
doctrine  at  first  everywnere  spoken 
against,  and  that  upon  the  words 
of  a  few  despicable  persons— and 
that  such  a   doctrine,  too,  as  is 
diametrically  contrary  to  the  natu- 
ral constitution  of  the  hearts  of  men, 
and    teacheth    nothing   but    self- 
denial — ^and  this  for  hope  of  reward 
from  One  whom  they  never  saw, 
and  whom,  if  they  had  seen,  they 
should  have  found,  bv  a  natural 
eve,  no  beauty  in  Him  for  which  He 
should  be  desired;  and  this  reward, 
toOf  wbftteyer  it  may  be,  deferred 


for  a  long  time,  and  in  the  interim 
no  ground  of  assurance  to  expect 
it,  but  only  faith  in  Himself  that 
promiseth  it,  and  in  the  meantime 
a  world  of  affliction  for  His  name's 
sake  —  how  can  we  think  that  a 
world  of  wise  and  of  great  should 
give  ear  most  willingly  unto  such 
terms  as  these,  if  there  were  not 
a  demonstrative  and  constraining 
evidence  of  truth  and  goodness 
therein,  able  to  stop  the  mouths 
and  to  answer  the  objections  of  all 
gainsayers  ? — Reynolds, 

Author  of  Ohristianity. — Chris- 
tianity bears  all  the  marks  of  a 
divine  original :  it  came  down  from 
heaven,  and  its  gracious  purpose  is 
to  carry  us  up  thither.    Its  Author 
is  God.    It  was  foretold  from  the 
beginning    by    prophecies    which 
grew  clearer  and  brighter  as  they 
approached    the    period    of   their 
accompUshment ;  it  was  confirmed 
by  miracles  which  continued  till 
the   religion  they  illustrated  was 
established.    It  was  ratified  by  the 
blood  of  its  Author.    Its  doctrines 
are  pure,  sublime,  consistent ;    its 
precepts  just  and  holy ;  its  worship 
IS  spiritual ;   its  service  reasonable, 
and  rendered  practicable   by  the 
offers    of   Divine    aid    to   human 
weakness.    It  is  sanctioned  by  the 
promise  of    eternal   happiness  to 
the  faithful,  and  the  threat  of  ever- 
lasting misery  to  the  disobedient. 
It  had  no  collusion  with  power, 
for  power  sought  to  crusli  it ;  it  could 
not  be  in  any  league  with  the  world, 
for  it  set  out  by  declaring  itself  the 
enemy  of  the  world ;  it  reprobated  its 
maxims,  it  showed  the  vanity  of 
its  glories,  the  danger  of  its  riches, 
the    emptiness   of   its    pleasures. 
This  religion  does  not  consist  in 
external    conformity  to    practices 
which,  though  right  in  themselves, 
may    be    adopted    from    human 
motives    and    to    answer   secular 
purposes ;  it  is  not  a  religion  of 
forms  and  modes  and  decencies.  It 
is  being  transformed  into  the  image 
of  God;   it  is  being  like-minded 
with  Christ ;  it  is  considering  Him 
as  our  sanctification,  as  well  as  our 
redemption ;  it  is  endeavouring  to 
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live  to  Him  here,  that  we  may  Hve 
with  Him  hereafter.  —  Hannah 
More. 

Art  and  OhriBtiaiiity. One 

effect  of  Christianity  in  the  world 
has  been  the  development  of  the 
beautiful,  and  in  every  direction. 
There  was,  to  be  sure,  an  un- 
inspired and  untaught  develop- 
ment ;  and  heathen  art,  though 
exceedingly  beautiful  in  exterior 
development,  expressed  all  that  the 
world  then  knew  of  the  social  and 
the  moral  elements.  But  when 
Clirist  came,  and  the  Church,  in 
times  of  darkness,  and  poverty,  and 
persecution,  was  formed  and  began 
to  develop,  for  many  reasons,  more 
than  I  can  now  stop  to  tell,  there 
was  a  strong  tendency  against  art. 
The  chiefest  and  most  compre- 
hensive was  that  art,  being  a  kind 
of  literature  for  the  senses,  em- 
balmed, to  the  early  Christians,  all 
the  stories  and  all  the  abominations 
of  the  heathen  religion,  and  they 
could  not  discriminate  between  the 
contents  of  the  vase  and  the  vase 
itself;  and  the  result  was  that 
iconoclasm  took  the  place  of 
recognition.  And  they  destroyed, 
through  a  holy  zcnl  and  fer- 
vour, things  that  were  the  ser- 
vants of  idolatry — ^such  as  precious 
statues,  and  temples,  and  altars, 
and  carvings,  the  destruction  of 
many  of  which  we  now  mourn.  Yet, 
in  spite  of  every  such  tendency,  no 
sooner  was  the  Christian  religion 
established,  so  as  to  begin  the  work, 
than  it  proved  true  to  its  Divine 
origin,  and  began  to  stimulate  in 
Christians  the  spirit  of  art,  which 
is  the  spirit  of  beauty.  And  the 
earliest  tendencies  in  that  direction 
were  remarkable,  since  they  took 
place  in  the  catacombs  and  under- 
ground tombs  to  which  the  early 
Christians  were  obliged  to  resort. 
There,  without  the  light  of  the  sun, 
men  made  their  first  rude  attempts 
to  symboHse  Christian  ideas.  As 
works  of  art,  transcribed  by  all 
the  genius  of  MuriUo,  their  etchings 
noiay  excite  a  smile ;  but  any  man, 
familiar  with  ancient  human  art, 
cannot  but  see,  when  he  looks  upon 


the  boyish  infantile  scratchings  of 
these  early  Christians,  that  there 
was  a  new  spirit  born,  and  that 
there  was  a  new  direction  given  to 
Christian  art. — Beecher. 

Sceptio  and  Ohristian. — A  story 
is  told  of  two  men  who  were  once 
travelling  in  the  far  west  of  Ame- 
rica— one  a  sceptic,  the  other  a 
Christian.  The  former  was  on 
every  occasion  ready  to  denouneo 
religion  as  an  imposture  and  its 
professors  as  hypocrites.  According 
to  his  own  account  of  the  matter, 
ho  always  suspected  those  who 
made  pretensions  to  piety,  felt 
particularly  exposed  in  the  com- 
pany of  Christians,  and  took  special 
care  of  his  horse  and  watch  when 
any  such  were  around  him.  They 
had  travelled  late  one  evening,  and 
were  in  the  wilderness.  They  at 
last  drew  near  to  a  solitary  hut, 
and  rejoiced  in  the  prospect  of  a 
shelter,  however  humble.  They 
asked  admission  and  obtained  it. 
But  it  was  almost  as  dreary  and 
comfortless  within  as  without,  and 
there  was  nothing  prepossessing  in 
the  appearance  of  its  inhabitants. 
These  were  an  elderly  man,  his 
wife,  and  two  sons,  sunburnt,  hardy 
and  rough.  They  were  apparently 
hospitable,  and  welcomed  our  tra- 
vellers to  such  homely  fare  as  the 
forest  afforded;  but  this  air  of 
kindness  might  be  assumed  to  de- 
ceive them,  and  the  travellers  be- 
came seriously  apprehensive  that 
evil  was  intended.  It  was  a  lonely 
place,  well  suited  to  deeds  of  robbery 
and  blood.  No  help  was  at  hand. 
The  two  Mends  communicated  to 
each  other  their  suspicions,  and 
resolved  that  on  retiring  to  their 
part  of  the  hut  they  would  barri- 
cade the  door  against  the  entrance 
of  their  host,  that  they  would  have 
their  weapons  of  defence  at  hand, 
that  they  would  alternate  in  watch- 
ing, so  that  one  should  be  con- 
stantly on  his  guard  while  his 
companion  slept.  Having  hastily 
made  their  arrangements,  they 
joined  the  famOy,  partook  of  tlie 
homely  meal,  and  spoke  of  retiring 
to  rest.     The  old  man  said  it  had 
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been  his  practice  in  better  times, 
and  he  continned  it  stiU,  before 
his  family  retired,  to  commend 
them  to  God,  and  if  the  strangers 
had  no  objection  he  would  do  so 
now.  The  Christian  rejoiced  to 
find  a  brother  in  the  wilderness, 
and  even'  the  sceptic  could  not 
conceal  his  satisfaction  at  the  pro- 
position. The  old  man  then  took 
down  a  well-worn  Bible  on  which 
no  dust  had  gathered  though  age 
had  marked  it,  and  read  with 
emphasis  a  portion  of  the  sacred 
Scnptures.  He  then  supplicated 
the  Divine  protection,  acknow- 
ledged the  Divine  goodness,  and 
prayed  for  grace,  guidance,  and 
salvation.  He  prayed,  too,  for  the 
strangers — that  they  might  be  pro- 
spered in  their  journey,  and  wen 
their  earthly  journey  wils  done, 
they  might  have  a  home  in  heaven. 


He  was  evidently  a  man  of  prayer, 
and  that  humble  cottage  was  a  place 
where  prayer  was  wont  to  be  made. 
The  travellers  retired  to  their  apart- 
ment. According  to  their  arrange- 
ment, the  sceptic  was  to  have  the 
watch  during  the  night ;  but,  instead 
of  priming  his  pistols  and  bracing 
his  nerves  for  an  attack,  he  was  for 
lying  down  to  sleep  as  quietiy  as  if 
he  had  never  thought  of  danger. 
His  Mend  reminded  him  of  their 
engagement,  and  asked  how  he  had 
lost  his  apprehension  of  danger. 
The  infidel  felt  the  force  of  the 
question  and  all  it  implied^  and 
had  the  frankness  to  confess  that 
he  could  not  but  feel  as  safe  as  at  a 
New  England  fireside,  in  any  house 
or  in  any  forest  where  the  Bible 
was  read  as  the  old  man  read  it, 
and  prater  was  offered  as  that  old 
man  prayed. 


•«♦- 


CHURCH." 

'*  The  Church,  which  is  His  body,  the  fulness  of  Him  that  filleth  all  in  all.'* 

—Ephes.  I  22,  23. 


United  and  holy,  the  Church  is, 
regarded  in  the  spirit  of  Paul,  also, 
in  the  highest  sense,  catholic. — Van 
Ooaterzee, 

"Under  the  name  of  Church," 
says  Bishop  Pearson,  "I  under- 
stand a  body  or  collection  of  human 
persons,  professing  faith  in  Christ, 
gathered  together  in  several  places 
of  the  world,  for  the  worship  of  the 
same  God,  and  united  into  the 
same  corporation." 

The  Ohurch  Symbolised. — As 
rhetoric  is  said  to  be  a  fist  extended 
and  displayed  into  an  open  hand, 
and  logic  a  hand  re-collected  and 
contracted  into  a  fist;  so  the 
Church  of  God  maybe  said  to  be  a 
soul  dilated  and  dinused  into  many 
congregations,  and  a  soul  may  be 
said- to  be  the  Church  contracted 
and  condensed  into  one  bosom. — 
Donne. 

One  Ohurch  of  God.— We  be- 
lieve that  there  is  one  Church  of 
God,  catholic  and  universal,  and 
dispersed  throughout  the  whole 
world.  .  .  .  This   Church   is    the 


kingdom,  the  body,  the  spouse  of 
Christ.  Christ  ^one  is  the  Prince 
of  this  kingdom;  Christ  alone  is 
the  Head  of  this  body ;  Christ  alone 
is  the  Bridegroom  of  this  spouse. — 
Jewell. 

Ohrist's  Ohurch  Indestructible. — 
A  Boman  Catholic  king  who  was 
bitter  in  his  opposition  to  the  Pro- 
testant cause  nad  been  speaking 
of  its  downfall,  and  how  it  would 
be  brought  about.  A  celebrated 
Protestant  replied :  '*  Sire,  it  assu- 
redly behoves  the  Church  of  God, 
in  whose  name  I  speak,  to  endure 
blows  and  not  to  strike  them;  but 
may  it  please  you  also  to  remem- 
ber that  it  is  an  anvil  that  has 
worn  out  many  hamimers  t" 

Soripture  and  the  Ohnroh. — The 
Scripture  is  the  sun;  the  Church 
is  the  clock.  The  sun  we  know  to 
be  sure  and  regularly  constant  in 
his  motions ;  the  clock,  as  it  may 
ieXi  out,  may  go  too  fast  or  too 
dow.  As  then  we  should  con- 
demn him  of  folly  that  should  pro- 
fess to  trust  the  clock  rather  than 
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the  (ran,  00  we  eaonot  but  jnstly 
tax  the  eredulity  of  those  who 
would  rather  tmst  to  the  Chnroh 
than  to  the  Soriptore. — BUhop 
HalL 

OneneBB  of  OhiiBt'B  Ohtiroh. — A 
mass  of  quicksilver  let  fall  on  the 
floor  wiU  split  into  a  vast  number 
of  difitinet  globules.  Gather  them 
up  and  pat  them  together  again, 
and  thev  will  coalesce  into  one 
body  as  before.  Thus  God*s  elect 
below  are  sometimes  crumbled  and 
distinguished  into  various  parties, 
though  they  all  are,  in  fact,  mem- 
bers of  one  and  the  same  mystic 
body ;  but,  when  taken  up  from  the 
world,  and  put  together  in  heaven, 
they  will  constitute  one  glorious 
an£vided  Church  for  ever  and 
ever. — Salter, 

A  Type  of  the  Ohuroh. — ^We  see 
in  a  jeweller's  shop  that,  as  there 
are  pearls,  and  diamonds,  and 
other  precious  stones,  there  are 
files*  cutting  instruments,  and 
many  sharp  tools  for  their  polish- 
ing: and  while  they  are  in  the 
workshop  they  are  continual  neigh- 
bours to  them,  and  come  often 
nnder  them.  The  Church  is  God's 
jewel — ^His  workshop,  where  His 
jewels  are  polishing  for  His  palace 
and  house;  and  those  He  especi- 
ally esteems,  and  means  to  make 
most  resplendent.  He  hathoftenest 
his  tools  upon. — Leighton, 

Go-hein  with  Ohiist. -^  When 
Cyneas,  the  ambassador  of  Pyrrhus, 
after  his  return  from  Bome,  was 
adced  by  his  master  what  he 
thought  of  the  city  and  State,  he 
answered  it  seemed  to  be  ''ret- 
pubUea  regum** — a  state  of  none 
but  great  statesmen  and  a  common- 
weal^ of  kings.  Such  ought  the 
Church  to  be^— no  other  than  a  par- 
liament of  emperors,  a  common- 
wealth of  kings.  Every  humble 
faithfol  soul  in  that  kingdom  is  a 
eo-heir  with  Christ;  like  Him,  they 
will  soon  be  clothed  with  majesty 
and  honour,  and  ought  now  to  act 
in  a  manner  corresponding  to  their 
hi^  virtue  and  great  expectations. 

F.  F,  Trench. 


The  True  Ohuroh.  — "I  have 
said  ofb,  and  have  given  warning, 
and  again  shall  give  warning," 
says  Archdeacon  Philpot,  "that 
to  be  the  true  Church  of  Christ 
which  retaineth  the  doctrine  of  the 
Son  of  God  and  His  ceremonies, 
nor  Bwerveth  from  them  any  whit. 
This  Church  Christ  never  forsaketh : 
with  this  He  doth  participate  the 
gifts  of  His  Spirit  and  virtues. 
This  Church  is  the  pillar  and  stable 
foundation  of  truth,  because  in  it 
soundeth  the  voice  of  the  Son  of 
God.  .  .  Christ  is  her  Head,  from 
whom  into  all  the  body,  in  manner 
as  oil  did  from  the  head  of  Aaron, 
life,  justice,  wisdom,  peace,  health, 
floweth  and  springeth." 

Weapon  of  the  Cfhnroh.— The 
Gauls  were  at  a  disadvantage  when 
they  fought  the  Bomans  because 
their  swords  were  short,  blunt,  point- 
less weapons,  and  the  pikes  of  the 
Triarii  were  long  and  sharp,  giving 
their  adversaries  a  deep  and  terrible 
thrust.  Many  a  behever  has  been 
worsted  in  conflict  because  of  the 
bluntness  of  his  weapon,  caused  by 
sonae  unholy  or  imprudent  deed, 
which  has  given  the  enemy  an  ad- 
vantage in  the  strife.  When  we  use 
the  sword  of  reason,  or  science,  or 
expediency,  instead  of  the  two-edged 
sword  of  tiie  Spirit,  which  turns 
every  way,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the 
foe  gives  the  Church  a  deadly  stab 
and  drinks  up  some  of  her  rithest 
blood. 

The  Ohuroh  in  the  World.— The 
Church  must  grope  her  way  into 
the  alleys  and  coiuts  and  purlieus 
of  the  city,  and  up  the  broken  stair- 
case, and  into  the  bare  room,  and 
beside  the  loathsome  sufferer ;  she 
must  go  down  into  the  pit  with  the 
miner,  into  the  forecastle  with  the 
sailor,  into  the  tent  witii  the  sol- 
dier, into  the  shop  with  the  me- 
chanic, into  the  factory  with  the 
operative,  into  the  field  with  the 
farmer,  into  the  counting-room 
with  the  merchant.  Like  the  air, 
the  Church  must  press,  equally  on 
all  the  surfaces  of  society ;  like  the 
sea,  flow  into  every  nook  of  the 
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shore-line  of  hnmanity;  and,  like 
the  Sim,  shine  on  things  foul  and 
low  as  well  as  fair  and  high,  for 
she  was  organised,  commissioned, 
and  equipped  for  the  moral  renova- 
tion of  the  world. — Simpson, 

Fattem  of  the  Ohnroh. — ^A  cer- 
tain dissatisfied  man  urged  Lycur- 
gus  to  set  up  another  form  of 
government  in  the  State  than  that 
which  had  heen  founded  there,  and 
was  met  with  the  reply,  **  Go  and 
first  make  a  trial  of  it  in  your  own 
family.  * '  Those  who  would  legislate 
for  the  Church  of  Christ  afi^r  the 
devices  of  their  own  ingenious 
brains  might  be  asked  to  t^  their 
scheme  at  home  before  they  sought 
for  its  advancement  abroad ;  for,  if 
the  State  is  but  a  family  after  a 
larger  scale,  much  more  the  Church 
should  be  the  most  glorious  exten- 
sion of  the  family  idea.  Those 
who  govern  not  their  own  house- 
holds how  shall  they  i-ule  the  Church 
of  God  ? 

Hame  for  Ohnroh  Militant. — 
There  was  a  small  band  of  three 
hundred  cavalry  in  the  Theban 
army  who  proved  a  great  terror  to 
any  enemy  with  whom  they  were 
called  to  fight.  They  were  com- 
panions who  had  bound  themselves 
together  by  a  vow  of  perpetual 
friendship,  determining  to  stand 
together  until  the  last  drop  of  their 
blood  was  spilled  upon  the  ground. 
They  were  called  **  The  Sacred  Bat- 
talion," or  "  The  Band  of  Lovers," 
and  they  were  bound  alike  by  af- 
fection for  the  State  and  fidelity  to 
each  other,  and  thus  achieved 
marvels  some  of  which  seem 
almost  fabulous.  What  a  name  for 
a  militant  Church,  "The  Sacred 
BattaUon  " !  It  is  when  she  is  thus 
animated  by  one  spirit  that  she  is 
victorious. 

The  Ohnich  before  Lnther. — 
"  Where  did  your  Church  lurk,  in 
what  cave  of  the  earth  slept  she, 
for  so  many  hundreds  of  years  to- 
gether, before  the  birth  of  Martin 
Luther?"  The  reply  is,  that  she 
lurked  .beneath  the  folds  of  that 
garment  of  many  colours    which 
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the  hands  of  superstition  had 
woven  and  embellished  for  her, 
and  wherewith  she  was  fantastic- 
ally encumbered  and  disguised. 
She  slept  in  that  cavern  of  enchant- 
ment where  costly  odours  and  in- 
toxicating fames  were  floating 
around  to  overpower  her  sense 
and  to  suspend  her  faculties,  till 
at  last  a  voice  was  heard  to  cry. 
Sleep  no  more!  And  then  she 
started  up,  like  a  strong  man  re- 
freshed, and  sliook  herself  from 
the  dust  of  ages.  Then  did  sho 
cast  aside  the  gorgeous  **  leadings" 
which  oppressed  her,  and  stood 
before  the  world,  a  sacred  form  of 
brightness  and  of  purity. — Le  Bos. 

Cfhuroh  Militant  Aggres'sive. — 
It  was  an  act  of  policy  with  some 
of  the  Roman  consuls  to  keep  the 
people  constantly  at  war,  that 
they  might  be  diverted  from  hatch- 
ing mischief  and  seditions  at  home. 
The  dangerous  humours  in  the  body 
politic  were  supposed  to  find  their 
outlets  in  the  strife  with  foreign 
nations  in  which  the  people  were 
engaged.  Whatever  the  wisdom 
of  such  pohcy,  we  are  sure  there 
is  nothing  like  aggressive  action 
by  the  Church  to  keep  her  in 
a  healthy  state.  Those  who  are 
most  active  in  securing  new  terri- 
tory for  the  Saviour,  planting  the 
standard  where  hitherto  the  banner 
has  not  waved,  are  less  likely  to  bo 
troubled  by  the  internal  strifes  so 
characteristic  of  our  earthly  state, 
and  certainly  less  likely  to  foment 
them. 

Stragglers  from  the  Ohnroh. — 
Standing  one  day  before  a  beehive, 
Gotthold  obser\'^ed  with  delight  how 
the  little  honey-birds  departed  and 
arrived,  and  from  time  to  time 
returned  home  laden  with  the  spoils 
of  the  flowers.  Meanwhile  a  great 
yellow  hornet — that  wolf  among 
the  bees— came  buzzing  up  in  eager 
quest  of  prey.  As  it  was  eventide, 
and  the  bees,  after  the  heat  of  the 
day,  had  settled  about  the  mouth 
of  the  hive  to  breathe  the  cool 
air,  it  was  amusing  to  observe 
that  their  fierce  adversary  lacked 
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courage  to  attack  their  combined 
host  and  serried  ranks.  True,  he 
often  advanced  for  the  purpose,  but, 
seeing  how  densely  and  compactly 
they  were  sitting,  was  forced  to 
retreat  empty-handed.  At  last  a 
bee  somewhat  belated  arrived  by 
itself,  and  on  this  straggler  he  in- 
stantly seized,  fell  with  it  to  the 
earth,  and  dealt  with  it  at  his 
pleasure.    The  emblem  is  clear. 

Oomporition  of  the  Ohurch. — In 
every  cornfield  there  are  plants  of 
sickly  as  well  as  of  luxuriant  ap- 
pearance, supplying  a  fit  emblem 
of  tlie  various  characters  which 
compose  the  true  Church  of  Christ. 
Some  indeed  are  stunted  in  their 
growth  by  various  causes;  others 
ripening  into  the  full  measure  of 
tlic  stature  of  Christ,  having  received 
a  larger  measure  of  the  spirit  of  all 
grace,  and  engaged  a  more  copious 
efifusion  of  the  beams  of  the  Sun 
of  Righteousness.  Yet  all  these 
inust  be  permitted  to  mingle  to- 
gether tiU  the  harvest.  Each  have 
their  separate  uses;  and  as  the 
wise  husbandman  is  content  and 
thankful  if  the  weeds  do  not  over- 
power the  com,  so  the  wise  Chris- 
tian will  be  grateful  to  God  that 
errors  both  in  doctrine  and  practice 
are  not  more  abounding  than  they 
are,  being  satisfied  that  in  the  final 
issue  and  separation  of  the  tares 
from  the  com  there  will  be  nothing 
to  complain  of,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  the  purposes  of  God  will 
work  their  way  through  all  human 
hypocrisy  and  weakness,  so  as  to 
fulfil  the  truth  of  the  gracious  pro- 
mise.— Salter. 

Protection  of  Ohnroh  by  (Jod. — 
As  a  man,  by  a  chain  made  up  of 
several  links,  some  of  gold,  others 
of  silver,  others  of  brass,  iron,  or 
tin,  may  bo  drawn  out  of  a  pit,  so 
the  Lord,  by  the  concurrence  of 
several  unsubordinate  things,  which 
have  no  manner  of  dependence  or 
natural  coincidency  amongst  them- 
selves, hath  oftentimes  wrought  the 
deliverance  of  His  Church,  that  it 
night  appear  to  be  the  work  of  His 
wn  hand;  sometimes  by  ordering 


and  arming  natural  oanses  to  defend 
His  Church  and  to  amaze  the 
enemy.  Thus  the  stars  in  their 
courses  are  said  to  fight  against 
Sisera.  A  mighty  wind  from 
heaven,  beating  on  their  faces, 
discomfited  them,  as  Josephus 
reports.  So  the  Christian  armies 
under  Theodosius  against  Eugenius 
the  tyrant  were  defended  by  winds 
from  heaven,  which  snatched  away 
their  weapons  out  of  their  hands, 
to  make  good  that  promise,  "No 
weapon  that  is  formed  against  thee 
shall  prosper."  So  the  Lord  slew 
the  enemies  of  Joshua  with  hail. 
And  thus  the  Moabites  were  over- 
thrown by  occasion  of  the  sun 
shining  upon  the  water,  sometimes 
by  implanting  fantasies  and  fright- 
ful apprehensions  into  the  minds 
of  the  enemy,  as  into  the  Midianites 
and  the  Assyrians.  Thus  the  Lord 
caused  a  voice  to  bo  heard  in  the 
Temple,  before  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  warning  the  faithful  to 
go  out  of  the  city.  Sometimes  by 
stirring  up  and  prospering  weak 
and  contemptible  means,  to  show 
His  glory  tibereby.  The  Medes  and 
Persians  were  an  efifeminate  and 
luxurious  people — Cyrus  a  mean 
prince,  for  he  was  at  this  time 
emperor  of  the  Medes  or  Persians, 
but  only  son-in-law  to  Darius  or 
Cyaxares  \  and  yet  these  are  made 
instruments  to  dethrone  that  most 
vaUant  people,  the  Babylonians. 
As  Jeremiah  was  drawn  out  of  the 
dungeon  by  old  rotten  rags  which 
were  thrown  aside  as  good  for 
no  tiling,  so  the  Lord  can  deliver 
His  Church  by  such  instruments  as 
the  enemies  thereof  before  would 
have  looked  upon  with  scorn,  as 
upon  lost  and  despicable  creatures. 
For  God,  as  He  useth  to  infatuate 
those  whom  He  will  destroy,  so 
He  doth  guide  with  a  spirit  of 
wonderful  wisdom  those  whom  He 
raiseth  to  defend  His  kingdom.  The 
Babylonians  were  feasting,  and 
counted  their  city  impregnable, 
being  fortified  with  walls  and  tho 
great  river ;  and  God  gave  wisdom, 
beyond  the  very  conjectures  of  men, 
to  attempt  a  business  which  might 
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seem  unfeasible  in  nature,  to  dry 
up  Euphrates,  and  divide  it  unto 
several  small  branches :  and  so  He 
made   a  way  to  bring  His  army 


into  the  city  while  they  were  feast- 
ing, the  gates  thereof  being  in  great 
confidence  and  security  left  open. — 
Beynolda, 


-»♦■ 


COMMANDMENTS. 

"  This  is  the  love  of  God,  that  we  keep  His  commandments ;  and  His 
commandments  are  not  grievous.'* — 1  John  v.  8. 


Whoever  rests  his  hope  upon  the 
Law  stands  debtor  to  do  it  all ;  and 
in  this  view  every  one  would  be 
without  hope  were  not  the  **  Lord 
oar  righteousness." 

As  interpreted  by  Christ,  the  Ten 
Commandments  reach  to  the  go- 
vernment of  the  heart  as  well  as  Sie 
lip.  *'  If  a  man  do  them,  he  shall 
live  in  them."  What  an  "if"  for 
frail  and  fallen  man  I'—Jamieson, 

"Chbist  is  with  the  single- 
hearted,"  says  St.  Cyprian — "with 
them  that  live  in  peace,  fearing 
Him,  and  keeping  His  conmiand- 
ments.  Yea,  with  these,  though  but 
two  or  three,  He  hath  said  He  is." 

-  Laws  of  Moses. — The  Talmud 
reckons  the  laws  of  Moses  to  be 
six  hundred  and  thirteen  in  num- 
ber; i.e.,  the  positive  at  two 
hundred  and  forty-eight,  and  ne- 
gative three  hundred  and  sixty- 
live.  "  To  keep  so  many  laws," 
said  the  Jews,  **  is  an  angel's  work." 
Hence  thev  had  much  question 
which  was  the  great  commandment, 
so  that  they  might  keep  that  in 
lieu  of  the  whole. — Lange» 

Oovering  the  Oommandments. — 
Pericles,  upon  certain  ambassadors 
coming  to  him  with  proposals  for 
the  good  of  the  LacedsBmonians, 
said  to  them  that  there  was  a  law 
which  forbad  the  taking  down  of 
any  tablet  .upon  which  a  decree  of 
the  people  was  written.  One  of 
them  who  was  exceeding  sharp- 
witted  told  him  there  was  no 
need  to  take  it  down  ;  he  could  turn 
the  other  side  outward — and  there 
was  no- law  against  that.  How 
many  would  treat  the  conunand- 
ments  of  God  in  the  same  way  I 
They  dare  not  deny  them  alto- 
gether, but  they  cover  them  up,  that 
80  they  may  not  read  them';  they 


endeavour  to  forget  them  because 
they  cannot  bear  that  they  should 
bear  witness  against  them. 

Golden  Bnle  Applied. — A  rich 
man  made  his  will,  leaving  all  ho 
had  to  a  company  of  his  fellow- 
citizens  to  dispose  of,  but  reserving 
to  his  right  heir  "  such  a  portion 
as  pleaseth  them."  The  heir 
having  sued  the  companv  for  his 
share  of  the  property,  the  judge 
inquired  whether  they  wished  to 
carry  out  the  will  of  the  testator, 
and,  if  so,  what  provision  they  pro- 
posed making  for  the  heir.  "  He 
shall  have  a  tenth  part,"  said  they, 
"  and  we  will  retain  for  ourselves 
the  other  nine."  "Take,  then," 
said  the  judge,  "  the  tenth  part  to 
yourselves,  and  leave  the  rest  to 
the  heir;  for  by  the  will  he  is  to 
have  what  part  pleaseth  you." 

Love  to  Ood  and  Man. — "  Thou 
shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with 
all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy 
soul,  and  with  all  thy  mind.  This  is 
the  first  and  great  commandment. 
And  the  second  is  like  unto  it. 
Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as 
thyself."  "  To  keep  these  two 
commandments,"  says  Hamilton, 
"  is  the  whole  duty  of  man.  The 
two  feelings  are  very  different.  It 
is  with  an  adoring  complacency 
that  you  love  the  ever-blessed  God, 
desiring  that  His  glory  should  be 
advanced  and  that  His  will  should 
be  the  mind  of  the  universe.  It  is 
with  an  affectionate  good- will  that 
you  love  your  fellow-creatm'es, 
desiring  that  they  should  be  happy 
in  loyf2ty  to  God.  The  one  love 
is  simply  outgoing,  the  other 
ascends.  The  one  is  kindness, 
the  other  is  fuU  of  worship.  The 
one  is  filial  devotion,  the  other  is 
fraternal  fondness." 
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Breach  of  OommandmentB. — As 
David  with  a  little  stone  slew 
Goliath,  because  his  forehead  was 
open,  so  can  our  enemy  easily  deal 
with  us  if  he  observe  any  faculty 
naked  and  neglected.  The  actual 
and  total  breach  of  any  one  com- 
mandment— total,  I  mean,  when 
the  whole  heart  doth  it,  though 
haply  it  execute  not  all  the  obliquity 
wluch  the  compass  of  the  sin 
admits — is  an  implicit,  habitual, 
interpretative,  and  conditional 
breach  of  all ;  his  soul  stands  alike 
disaffected  to  the  holiness  of  every 
commandment,  and  he  would  un- 
doubtedly adventure  on  the  breach 
of  this  if  such  exigencies  and 
conditions  as  misguided  him  in  the 
other  should  thereunto  as  strongly 
induce  him.  He  that  hath  done 
any  one  of  these  abominations  hath 
done  all  these  abominations  on 
God's  account.  There  being  then 
in  a  Christian  man  a  suitable  life 
and  vigour  of  holiness  in  every  part, 
and  a  mutual  conspiring  of  them 
all  in  the  same  ways  and  ends, 
there  must  needs  likewise  be  therein 
an  excellent  beauty. — Reynolds, 

OommandmentB  a  Hedge. — Be- 
conciliation  to  God  is  like  entering 
the  gate  of  a  beautiful  avenue  which 
conducts  to  a  splendid  mansion. 
But  that  avenue  is  long,  and  in 
some  places  it  skirts  the  edge  of 
dangerous  cliffs ;  and  tlierefore,  to 
save  the  traveller  from*  falling  over 
where  he  would  be  dashed  to 
pieces,  it  is  fenced  all  the  way  by 
a  quickset  hedge.  That  hedge  is 
the  conunandments.  They  are 
planted  there  that  we  may  do  our- 
selves no  harm ;  but,  like  a  fence 
of  the  fragrant  brier,  they  regale 
the  pilgrim  who  keeps  the  path, 
and  they  only  hurt  him  when  he 
tries  to  break  through.  Temper- 
ance, justice,  truthfulness,  purity 
of  speech  and  beha\'iour,  obedience 
to  parents,  mutual  affection,  sanc- 
tiBcation  of  the  Sabbath,  the  reve- 
rent worship  of  God — all  these  are 
jif(htGous  requirements,  "and  in 
koeping  thcni  there  is  great  re- 
ward." Happy  he  who  only  knows 
the  precept  in  the  pezfome  which 


it  sheds,  and  who,  having  never 
''kicked  against  tiie  pricks,"  has 
never  proved  the  shtfpness  of  its 
thorns  t — Hamilton, 

Mosaio  Law. — It  is  related  that 
an  infidel  of  acute  and  logical  mind 
sought  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  truth  of  the  Bible.  When 
he  had  read  the  Ten  Conmiand- 
ments  he  said  to  a  friend,  "  I  will 
tell  you  what  I  used  to  think.  I 
supposed  that  Moses  was  the  leader 
of  a  horde  of  banditti ;  that,  having 
a  strong  mind,  he  acquired  great 
influence  over  superstitious  people ; 
and  that  on  Mount  Sinai  he  played 
off  some  sort  of  fireworks  to  the 
amazement  of  his  ignorant  fol- 
lowers, who  imagined,  in  their 
mingled  fear  and  superstition,  that 
the  exhibition  was  supernatural.  I 
have  been  looking  into  the  nature 
of  that  law.  I  have  been  trying  to 
see  whether  I  can  add  anything  to 
it,  or  take  anything  from  it,  so  as 
to  make  it  better.  Sir,  I  cannot.  It 
is  perfect.  The  first  command- 
ment directs  us  to  make  the  Creator 
the  object  of  our  supreme  love  and 
reverence.  That  is  right.  If  He 
be  our  Creator,  Preserver,  and  Su- 
preme Benefactor,  we  ought  to  treat 
Him,  and  none  other,  as  such.  The 
second  forbids  idolatry.  That  cer- 
tainly is  right.  The  third  forbids 
profanity.  The  fourth  fixes  a  time 
for  rehgious  worship.  If  there  be 
a  God  He  ought  surely  to  be  wor- 
shipped. It  is  suitable  that  there 
should  be  an  outward  homage,  sig- 
nificant of  our  inward  regitfd.  If 
God  be  worshipped,  it  is  proper  that 
some  time  should  be  set  apart  for 
that  purpose,  when  all  may  worship 
Hitn  harmoniously  and  ¥rithout  in- 
terruption. One  day  in  seven  is  cer- 
tainly not  too  much,  and  I  do  not 
know  that  it  is  too  little.  The  fifth 
defines  the  peculiar  duties  arising 
from  family  relations.  Injuries  to 
our  neighbour  are  then  classified 
by  the  moral  law.  They  are  divided 
into  offences  against  life,  chastity, 
property,  and  character;  and  I 
notice  that  the  greatest  offence  in 
each  class  is  expressly  forbidden* 
Thus  the  greatest  ii^nry  to  life  is 
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murder ;  to  ohaBidty,  adultery ;  to 
property,  theft ;  to  character,  per- 
jury. Now  the  greater  offence 
miiBt  include  the  less  of  the  same 
kind.  Murder  must  include  every 
injury  to  life ;  adultery,  every  injury 
to  purity ;  and  so  of  the  rest.  And 
the  moral  code  is  closed  and  per- 
lected  by  a  command  forbidding 
every  improper  desire  in  regard  to 
our  neighbours.  I  have  been  think- 
ing, Where  did  Moses  get  that  law  ? 
I  have  read  history.  The  Egyptians 
and  the  adjacent  nations  were  idol- 
aters ;  BO  were  the  Greeks  and 
Bomans — and  the  wisest  or  best 


Greeks  or  Bomans  never  a^e  a 
code  of  morals  like  this.  Where 
did  Moses  get  that  law  which  sur- 
passes the  wisdom  and  philosophy 
of  the  most  enlightened  ages  ?  He 
lived  At  a  period  comparatively 
barbarous,  but  he  has  given  a  law 
in  which  the  learning  and  sagacity 
of  all  subsequent  time  oan  detect 
no  flaw.  Where  did  he  get  it  7  He 
could  not  have  soared  so  fiur  aboye 
his  age  as  to  have  devised  it  him- 
self. I  am  satisfied  where  he  ob- 
tained it.  It  came  down  from 
heaven.  I  am  convinced  of  the 
truth  of  the  religion  of  the  Bible.'* 


-M- 


COMMUNION. 


<r 


«< 


Oomfort  yourselves  together,  and  edify  one  another.*' — 1  Thett.  v.  11. 

If  we  belong  to  God  and  His 
kingdom,"  says  Attersoll,  '*we 
must  of  necessity  be  of  the  '  com- 
munion of  saints.' " 


*'  How,"  asks  St.  Cyprian,  **  can 
two  or  three  be  gathered  together 
in  Christ's  name  who  are  manifestly 
separate  from  Christ  and  His  Gos- 
pel?" 

He  that  walks  in  communion  of 
saints  travels  in  company:  he 
dwells  in  a  city  where  one  house 
keeps  up  another,  to  which  Jerusa- 
lem is  compared. 

The  showers  of  Britain  and 
Sumatra  fall  or  flow  into  the  same 
mighty  deep ;  the  tears  of  Christian 
sympathy  poured  out  to  God,  though 
shed  in  Uie  remotest  climates,  may 
be  said  to  drop  into  the  same  ocean 
of  lovingkindness  and  be  mingled 
there. — Salter, 

It  is  told  of  the  Bev.  James 
Owen  of  Shrewsburyp  that,  being 
asked,  when  on  his  death-bed, 
whether  he  would  have  some  of  his 
friends  sent  for  to  keep  him  com- 
pany, he  replied,  '*My  fellowship 
is  with  the  Father  and  with  His 
Son  Jesus  Christ;  and  he  that  is 
not  satisfied  with  •that  company 
doth  not  deserve  it." 

Ohuich  Oommniuon.  —  As  the 
coral  islands  of  the  Pacific  rise  and 
bask  in  the  light  of  heaven,  flowery 
and  fertiley  while  their  base  is  sur- 


rounded by  barren,  salt,  angry  waves 
of  an  unfathomable  oceikn ;  so  the 
group  of  Christians  tiiat  clustered 
together  at  a  church  in  Antioch 
were  rich  in  all  the  graces  ol  the 
Spirit,  although  they  had  sprung 
from  a  dreary  heathenism,  and 
were  surrounded  by  it  still. 

The  Lord's  8upper«  —  Paul's 
account  of  the  institution  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  is  the  oldest  which 
has  come  down  to  us,  and  is  the 
more  important  since  he  received 
the  knowledge  thereof  dir^tly — 
though  mediately — ^from  the  Lord. 
The  Lord's  Supper  is  for  him  evi- 
dently a  brealong  of  bread  for  the 
commemoration  of  the  Lord's 
death,  a  commemoration  ordained 
by  Himself,  and  to  be  observed, 
aner  earnest  self-examinationt  and 
in  a  worthy  manner,  by  His  Church 
unto  the  end  of  the  ages.  But  no 
less  is  it  for  him,  through  the  signs 
of  the  Lord's  body  and  blood,  a 
feast  of  innermost  conconunion  with 
the  Lord  and  all  His  people.-— 
Van  Ooiteraee. 

OoQimunion  with  God*-*-"  I  have 
seen  a  heavy  piece  of  solid  iron 
hanging  on  another,"  says  Amot. 
**  not  welded,  not  linked,  not  glued 
to  the  spot ;  and  yet  it  cleaved  with 
such  tenacity  as  to  bear  not  only 
its  own  weight,  but  mine  too,  if  I 
chose  to  89i2e  and  haiig  i^pon  it* 
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A  wire  charged  with  an  electric 
current  is  in  contact  with  its  mass, 
and  hence  its  adhesion.  Gut  that 
wire  through,  or  remove  it  by  a 
hair's-breadth,  and  the  piece  drops 
dead  to  the  ground,  like  any  other 
unsupported  weight.  A  stream  of 
life  m)m  the  Lord,  brou|[ht  into 
contact  with  a  human  spirit,  keeps 
the  spirit  cleaving  to  the  Lord  so 
firmly  that  no  power  on  ^arth  or 
hell  can  wrench  the  two  asunder. 
From  Christ  the  mysterious  life- 
stream  flows,  through  the  being  of 
a  disciple  it  spreads,  and  to  the 
Lord  it  returns  again.  In  that 
circle  the  feeblest  Christian  is  held 
safely,  but  if  the  circle  be  broken 
the  dependent  spirit  instantly  drops 
off." 

The  Ohristian  Ideal. — ^Anything 
lower  than  a  life  of  communion 
with  God  in  Christ  is  repudiated 
by  the  Christian  ideal  as  an  imper- 
fect and  sinful  life.  It  may  possess 
much  that  the  world  calls  virtue — 
it  may  be  honest,  industrious,  and 
self-sacrificing — ^it  may  even  show 
a  strength  and  consistent  manliness 
that  some  manifestations  of  the 
Christian  life  are  found  to  £eu1  in, 
but  nevertheless  it  is  of  an  inferior 
quality.  It  not  merely  comes 
short  of,  but  it  does  not  really  touch 
the  Christian  ideal;  for  it  is  im- 
possible to  separate  the  life  of  man 
from  God  without  fatcJ  injury  to 


that  life.  If  God  is,  and  if  we  are 
His  creatures,  our  being  cannot 
grow  into  any  healthy  or  perfect 
form  while  we  remain  divorced  in 
spirit  and  love  from  Him.  Certain 
elements  of  character  may  flourish 
in  us,  but  certain  other  and  still 
more  important  elements  must  be 
wanting.  The  rougher  excellences 
of  worldly  virtue  may  be  found, 
but  not  the  deeper  and  gentler 
traits  of  pious  afiection.  When  the 
soul  has  not  turned  into  the  light 
of  Divine  love,  and  known  to  rest 
there  amid  the  darkness  and  con- 
fusion of  the  present,  there  cannot 
be  the  fulness  of  sympathetic  in- 
telligence, and  the  strength  and 
patience  of  hope,  out  of  which  the 
highest  character  ^ows.  There 
may  be  much  to  admire,  or  respect, 
or  even  to  love,  but  there  cannot 
be  '*  the  beauty  of  holiness,"  nor 
the  excellence  of  charity.  These 
onl^  Uve  and  flourish  in  the  soul 
which  has  been  awakened  to  a  con- 
sciousness of  Divine  communion, 
and  which,  even  in  moments  when 
it  may  fall  below  this  communion 
and  forget  its  kindred  with  heaven, 
is  yet  sustained  by  a  living  love, 
binding  it  with  a  quiet  embrace. 
Every  other  life,  however  lovely  or 
admirable  for  a  time,  will  sink  and 
grow  duU  when  the  flush  of  youth 
is  gone  and  the  canker  of  sorrow 
begins  to  prey  on  its  early  promise. 
—Tulloch. 


-»♦• 


COMPANIONS.     . 

**  I  am  A  companion  of  all  them  that  fear  Thee,  and  of  them  that  keep  Thy 

precepts." — Psalm  cxiz.  68. 


"  No  man,"  says  Jeremy  Taylor, 
**  can  be  provident  of  his  time  who 
is  not  prudent  in  the  choice  of  his 
company." 

Unity  with  wicked  companions 
is  one  of  the  strongest  chains  of 
hell,  and  binds  us  to  a  participa- 
tion both  of  sin  and  puniRhment. — 
Sibhi. 

No  company  is  far  preferable  to 

bad,  because  we  are  more  apt  to 

catch  the  vices  of  others  than  their 

*  ^es ;    as   disease  is  fax  more 

Tions  than  health. — CoUon, 


Ptthaooras  before  he  admitted 
any  one  into  his  school  inquired 
who  were  his  intimates,  justly  con- 
cluding that  they  who  could  dioose 
immoral  companions  would  not  be 
much  profited  by  his  instructions. 

<*THon  shalt  not  plow  with  an 
ox  and  an  ass  together."  The  xm- 
happy  results  of  unequal  compan- 
idnismps  ia  typified  in  the  yoking 
together  of  an  ox  and  an  ass.  The 
one  animal  is  exhausted,  the  other 
hindered. 

In  tl^  neighbourhood  of  Swansea, 
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for  miles  around,  no  vegetation 
exists,  owing  to  the  smoke  from 
the  large  oopper-works  there.  Even 
so  ezpoanre  to  the  influence  of  bad 
companions  prevents  man  growing 
and  flourishing  in  the  Divine  life. — 
T,  JaneM. 

The  afEiairs  of  this  life  are  the 
highways  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven;  thou  mayest  walk  in  them, 
but  not  with  the  wicked,  for  it  is 
some  evil  even  to  be  near  evil.  A 
companion  is  but  another  self; 
wherefore  it  is  an  argument  that 
a  man  is  wicked  if  he  keep  com- 
pany with  the  wicked. — Clement, 

"  One  rotten  apple,"  says  Owen 
Feltham,  "will  infect  the  store: 
the  putrid  grape  corrupts  the  whole 
sound  cluster.  If  I  have  found 
Any  good  companions,  I  will  che- 
rish tJiem  as  the  choicest  of  men, 
or  as  angels  which  are  sent  as 
guardians  to  me.  If  I  have  any 
bad  ones,  I  will  study  to  lose  them, 
lest  by  keeping  them  I  lose  myself 
in  the  end." 

Evil  Example  and  Persuasion. — 
An  eminent  judge,  when  in  the 
company  of  a  young  gentleman 
of  sixteen,  cautioned  him  against 
being  led  astray  by  the  example 
or  persuasion  of  ouiers,  and  said, 
"If  I  had  listened  to  the  advice 
of  some  of  those  who  called  them- 
selves my  friends,  when  I  was 
young,  instead  of  being  a  judge  of 
the  King*s  Bench,  I  should  nave 
been  long  ago  a  prisoner  in  the 
King's  Bench." 

Bad  Oompanions. — There  is  but 
one  resource  for  innocence  among 
men  and  women,  and  that  is  an 
embargo»upon  all  commerce  of  bad 
men.  Bar  the  window — bolt  the 
door — ^nor  answer  their  strain,  if 
they  chaxm  never  so  wisely.  In 
no  other  way  can  you  be  safe.  So 
well  am  I  assured  of  the  power  of 
bad  men  to  seduce  the  erring  purity 
of  man,  that  I  pronounce  it  next  to 
impossible  for  man  or  woman  to 
escape  if  they  permit  bad  men  to 
approach  and  oiEdly  with  them. — 
Beecher, 

FdlowBhip  of  Fezfeot  Men.— «<  I 


beseech  you,"  entreats  Wyclifle, 
"shun  proud  men,  envious  men, 
backbiters,  Hars,  forsworn  men, 
and  men  despising  their  salvation, 
who  are  dead  to  virtue,  and  joy  in 
their  own  lusts,  and  want  God's 
joy.  Wherever  thou  shalt  hear 
such,  shun  them,  and  come  thou 
not  with  such  men,  if  thou  canst 
not  dissuade  them  from  their  error. 
Use  thou  the  fellowship  of  perfect 
men,  and  turn  not  away  thine  ears 
from  their  words.  For  the  words 
of  men  that  fear  God  are  the  words 
of  life  and  holiness  of  soul  to  them 
that  hear  and  perceive  them.  As 
the  sun  rising  driveth  away  the 
mist,  so  the  teaching  of  holy  men 
casteth  away  the  darkness  from 
our  hearts." 

Ohoice  of  Oompany. — There  is 
a  certain  magic  or  charm  in  com- 
pany, for  it  will  assimilate,  and 
make  you  like  to  them,  by  much 
conversation  with  them.  If  they  be 
gopd  company,  it  is  a  great  means 
to  make  you  good,  or  confirm  you 
in  goodness ;  but,  if  they  be  bad, 
it  is  twenty  to  one  but  they  will 
infect  and  corrupt  you.  Therefore 
be  waiy  and  shy  in  choosing  and 
entertaming,  or  frequenting  any 
company  or  companions;  be  not 
too  nasty  in  conmiitting  yourself 
to  them ;  stand  off  awhile  till  you 
have  inquired  of  some  that  you 
know  by  experience  to  be  faithful 
what  they  are.  Observe  what 
company  they  keep ;  be  not  too 
easy  to  gain  acquaintance,  but 
stand  off  and  keep  a  distance  yet 
awhile,  till  you  have  observed  and 
learnt  touching  them.  Men  or 
women  that  are  greedy  of  acquaint- 
ance, or  hasty  in  it,  are  oftentimes 
snared  in  ill  company  before  they 
are  aware,  and  entaoigled  so  that 
they  cannot  easily  get  loose  from 
it  after  when  they  would. — Sir 
Mattliew  Hale, 

Impious  Lives  Oontagious. — ^The 
impious  lives  of  the  wicked  are  as 
contagious  as  the  most  fearfrd 
plague  that  infects  the  air.  When 
the  doves  of  Christ  lie  among  such 
pots,    their  yellow    feathers   a^ 


do 
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sullied.  You  may  obserye  that  in 
the  oven  the  fine  bread  frequently 
hangs  upon  the  coarse,  but  the 
coarse  very  seldom  adheres  to  the 
fine.  If  you  mix  an  equal  portion 
of  sour  vinegar  and  sweet  wine  to- 
f^ether,  you  will  find  that  the 
vinegar  will  sooner  sour  the  wine 
than  the  wine  sweeten  the  vinegar. 
That  is  a  sound  body  that  continues 
healthful  in  a  pest-house.  It  is  a 
for  greater  wonder  to  see  a  saint 
maintain  his  purity  among  sinners 
than  it  is  to  behold  a  sinner  becom- 
ing pure  among  saints.  Christians 
are  not  always  like  fish,  which 
retain  their  freshness  in  a  salt  sea ; 
or  Uke  the  rose,  which  preserves 
its  sweetness  among  tne  most 
noisome  weeds;  or  like  the  fire, 
which  bums  the  hottest  when  the 
season  is  coldest.  A  good  man 
was  once  heard  to  lament  *'that, 
as  often  as  he  went  into  the  com- 
pany of  the  wicked,  he  returned 
less  a  man  from  them  than  he 
was  before  he  joined  with  them." 
The  Lord^s  people,  by  keeping  evil 
company,  are  hke  persons  who  are 
much  exposed  to  the  sun,  insensibly 
tanned. — Seeker, 

Temptations  to  be  Shimned. — 
**  Alypius,  a  friend  of  St.  Augus- 
tine,** says  Buck,  *'  was  accustomed 
to  hold  in  the  utmost  horror  and 
detestation  the  gladiatorial  com- 
bats which  were  exhibited  in  the 
age  in  which  he  lived.  Being  in- 
vited one  day  by  his  companions  to 
be  a  spectator  of  those  inhuman 
sports,  he  refused  to  go.     They 


however  insisted  on  his  aoeom* 
panying  them,  and  drew  him 
along  against  his  will.  When  they 
had  aU  taken  their  aealB  the 
games  commenced.  Alypius  shut 
his  eyes,  that  objects  00  abomin- 
able might  not  pollute  his  mind. 
*  Would  to  God,*  said  Augustine, 
*he  had  also  stopped  his  earst* 
For  having  heard  a  great  cry  he 
suffered  hunself  to  be  conquered 
by  his  curiosity,  and  openeid  his 
eyes  to  see  what  it  was,  imagining 
that  he  still  retained  the  nower  of 
shutting  them.  One  of  tne  com- 
batants was  wounded.  No  sooner 
did  he  behold  the  purple  stream 
issuing  from  the  body  of  the  un- 
happy wretch  than,  instead  of 
turning  away  his  eyes,  they  were 
arrested  on  the  obiect,  and  became 
intoxicated  with  those  brutal  com- 
bats. He  was  no  longer  the  same 
man:  he  by  degrees  imbibed  the 
sentiments  of  the  multitude  around 
him,  joined  in  their  shouts  and  ex- 
clamations, and  carried  away  from 
the  amphitheatre  a  violent  passion 
for  these  games;  and  not  only  did 
he  go  the  second  time  with  those 
who  had  ensnared  him,  but  he 
himself  enticed  others.  Tet  this 
man  began  at  first  wiUi  an  abhor- 
rence of  such  criminal  amusements, 
and  resolved  to  take  no  part  in 
iJiem;  but  sad  experience  tao^t 
him  that  the  best  resolutions  are 
insufficient  to  withstand  so  great 
temptations,  and  that  the  only  way 
to  escape  danger  is  to  keep  at  a 
distance  from  it.** 


^^ 
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CONSCIENCE. 

The  spirit  of  man  is  the  candle  of  the  Lord,  searehing  all  Che  inward 

parts.  "—Prov.  xx.  87. 


GomoiENGB  is  that  book  in  which 
our  daily  sins  are  written.  — 
Bernard. 

Tas  voice  of  conscience  is  so 
delicate  that  it  is  easy  to  stifie  it ; 
but  so  it  is  also  so  clear  that  it  is 
impossible  to  mistake  it. 

We  should  have  all  our  eom- 
anicAtions  with  men  as  in  the 


presence  of  God ;  and  with  God« 
as  in  the  presence  of  men. — Cotton, 

Habbzson  describes  conseienee 
as  *'  that  vicegerent  of  God  in  the 
human  heart  whose  'still  small 
voice*  the  loudest  revelry  cannot 
drown." 

Let  a  prince  be  guarded  with 
soldiers*  attend^  by  eonnsiUorSt 
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and  ahnt  up  in  forts,  yet,  if  hiB 
thoughts  disturb  him,  he  is  miser- 
able.— Plutarch, 

CoNSCiBNOB,  like  all  other  powers, 
comes  to  matnrity  by  insensible 
degrees,  and  may  be  more  aided 
in  its  strength  and  vigoor  by  proper 
culture.^— 120u2* 

It  is  a  man*s  own  dishonesty,  his 
crimes,  his  wickedness  uid  bold- 
ness, that  takes  awav  m>m  him 
soundness  of  mind :  mese  are  the 
furies,  these  the  flames  and  fire- 
brands of  the  wicked. — Cicero. 

C0N8CIENCB  is  a  clock,  which  in 
one  man  strikes  aloud,  and  gives 
warning;  in  another,  the  hand 
points  silently  to  the  figure,  but 
stnkes  not;  meantime  hours  pass 
away,  and  death  hastens,  and  after 
death  comes  judgment.  —  Jeremy 
Taylor, 

A  TSNDBB  conscience  is  like  the 
apple  of  a  man*s  eye :  the  least 
'dust  that  gets  into  it  afflicts  it. 
There  is  no  surer  and  better  way  to 
know  whether  our  consciences 
begin  to  grow  dead  and  stupid 
than  to  observe  what  impressions 
smaU  sins  make  upon  them. — 
Hopkins, 

The  Inward  Witness. —  Every 
man  who  is  about  to  do  a  wicked 
action  should,  above  all  things, 
stand  in  awe  of  himself,  and  dread 
the  witness  within  him,  who  sits  as 
a  spy  over  all  his  actions,  and  will  be 
sure,  one  day  or  other,  to  accuse 
him  to  himself,  and  put  him  on 
such  a  rack  as  shall  make  him 
aocuse  himself  to  others  too. — 
FythagoTOB, 

Slumbezing  Oonscienoe*— <}on- 
science  is  too  great  a  power  in  the 
nature  of  man  to  be  altogether 
subdued.  It  may  for  a  time  be 
repressed  and  kept  dormant ;  but 
conjunctures  there  are  in  human 
life  which  awaken  it ;  and  when 
once  reawakened,  it  flashes  on 
the  sinner's  mind  with  all  the 
horrors  of  an  invisible  ruler  and 
a  future  judgment. — Blair, 

Daadened  Oonsoienoe. — ^Take  a 
shield  and  cast  a  spear  upon  it,  and 


it  will  leave  in  it  one  great  dent ; 
prick  it  all  over  with  a  million 
little  needle-shafts,  and  they  will 
take  the  polish  from  it  far  more 
than  the  piercing  of  the  spear.  60 
it  is  not  so  much  the  great  sins 
which  take  the  freshness  from,  our 
consciences,  as  the  numberless 
petty  faults  which  we  are  all  the 
while  committing. — Beecher, 

A  Ck>od  Oonsoienoe. — A  good 
conscience  is  a  waking,  speaking 
conscience ;  and  the  conscience 
that  questions  itself  most  is  of  all 
sorts  l^e  best.  That  which  is 
dumb,  therefore,  or  asleep,  and  is 
not  active  and  frequent  in  self- 
inquiries,  is  not ''  a  good  conscience.' ' 
Will  you  not  answer  unto  conscience 
but  when  it  begins  to  speak,  and 
turn  to  business  or  company  that 
you  may  not  hear  it  ?  Know  that 
it  and  you  must  answer  unto  God. 
That  conscience  alone  is  good 
which  speaks  much  with  itself  and 
much  with  God. — Leighton, 

Bible  and  OoBsdeiioe. — Con- 
science itself  was  never  meant  to 
guide  us,  and  indeed  it  cannot.  It 
is  but  the  spur  in  the  horse's  side, 
whose  sole  use  is  to  make  the  horse 
run.  But  then  whither  is  the  horse 
to  run?  The  spur  cannot  help  it 
to  find  its  road.  It  will  depend 
upon  the  twitches  of  the  rein  for  • 
guidance,  the  spur  will  only  force* 
it  forward.  And  to  dark-souled, 
fallen  creatures  like  ourselves,  the 
Bible  is  the  rein,  while  conscience 
at  the  best  is  nothing  but  the  spur. 
— FcMiUy  Treasury, 

Vdoe  of  Cfonsoienoe. — ^Have  you 
ever  notieed  the  great  clock  of  St. 
Paul's?  At  mid-day,  in  the  roar 
of  business,  how  few  hear  it  but 
those  who  are  close  to  it!  But 
when  the  work  of  the  day  is  over, 
and  silence  reigns  in  London,  then 
it  may  be  heard. for  miles  round. 
That  is  just  Uke  the  conscience  of 
an  impenitent  man.  While  in 
health  and  strength,  in  the  whirl  of 
business,  he  will  not  bear  it.  But 
the  day  will  come  when  ho  must 
retire  from  the  world  and  look 
death  in  the  face ;  and  then  the 
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clock  of  conscience — ^the  solemn 
clock — will  sound  in  his  ears,  and 
it*  he  has  not  repented  will  bring 
wretchedness  and  miseiy  to  bis 
soul. — Byle. 

OoiiBcieiioe  Defined. — Conscience 
is  a  Latin  word,  though  with  an 
English  termination,  and,  accord- 
ing  to  the  very  notation  of  it,  im- 
ports a  double  or  joint  knowledge ; 
to  wit,  one  of  a  divine  law  or  rule 
and  t|^e  other  of  a  man's  own 
action,  and  so  is  properly  the  ap- 
plication of  a  general  law  to  a  par- 
ticular instance  of  practice.  The 
law  of  God,  for  example,  says, 
''Thou  shalt  not  steal;  and  the 
mind  of  man  tells  him  that  the 
taking  of  such  a  thing  from  a  per- 
son lawfully  possessed  of  it  is  steal- 
ing. Whereupon  the  conscience, 
joining  the  knowledge  of  both  these 
together,  pronounces  in  the  name 
of  God  that  such  a  particular  action 
ought  not  to  be  done.  And  this  is 
the  true  procedure  of  conscience, 
always  supposing  a  law  from  God 
before  it  pretends  to  lay  any  obhga- 
tion  upon  man.  Conscience  neither 
is  nor  ought  to  be  its  own  rule. — 
South. 

Function  of  Oonscienoe. — Con- 
science works  after  the  manner  so 
beautifidly  set  forth  in  the  ring 
that  a  great  magician,  according  to 
an  Eastern  tale,  presented  to  his 
prince.  The  gift  was  of  inestimable 
value,  not  for  the  diamonds  and 
rubies  and  pearls  that  gemmed  it, 
but  for  a  rare  and  mystic  propertv 
in  the  metal.  It  sat  easily  enough 
on  the  finger  in  ordinary  circum- 
stances, but  so  soon  as  its  wearer 
formed  a  bad  thought,  designed  or 
committed  a  bad  action,  the  ring 
became  a  monitor.  Suddenly  con- 
tracting, it  pressed  painfully  on  his 
finger,  warning  him  of  sin.  Such 
a  ring,  thank  God,  is  not  the  pe- 
culiar property  of  kings;  all,  the 
poorest  of  us,  those  that  wear  none 
other,  possess  and  wear  this  ines- 
timable jewel-<— for  the  ring  of  the 
fable  is  just  that  conscience  which 
is  the  voice  of  God  within  us, 
which  is  His  law,  engraven  by  the 


finger  of  God,  not  on  Sinai's  granite 
tables,  but  on  the  fleshy  tablets  of 
the  heart,  which,  enthroned  as  a 
sovereign  in  every  bosom,  com- 
mends us  when  we  do  right  and 
condemns  us  when  we  do  wrong. — 
Guthrie, 

Testimony  of  Oonscienoe. — Yoa 
all  possess  that  mysterious  power 
called  conscience,  audits  testimony 
is  always  on  the  side  of  truth  and 
righteousness.  In  the  great  con- 
flict with  sin  and  unbeUef  con- 
science is  ever  on  the  Lord's  side, 
notwithstanding  the  vain  attempts 
that  are  made  to  silence  it.  Hence 
we  meet  with  the  troubled  con- 
science, and  the  accusing  con- 
science, and  the  gailty  conscience ; 
the  conscience  which  can  render 
the  most  gay  and  attractive  scenes 
miserable  and  unbearable,  and  the 
conscience  which  disturbs  the  bed 
of  down  and  adds  so  many  terrors 
to  the  approach  of  death.  Thus 
conscience  is  that  spirit  in  man 
which  is  as  the  candle  of  the  Lord, 
and  which  searcheth  **  the  thoughts 
and  intents  of  the  heart."  Beware 
then  of  trifling  with  conscience. 
Listen  to  its  still  small  voice, 
obey  its  dictates.  It  will  give  you 
its  cheering  approval  as  you  hum- 
ble yourselves  for  aU  your  sins, 
and  seek  that  repentance  that 
needeth  not  to  be  repented  of.  It 
will  speak  peace  to  you  as  you 
beUeve  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Clmst, 
and  take  up  your  cross  to  follow 
Him.  It  wUl  ever  smile  upon  you 
as  you  seek  to  walk  in  the  paths 
of  righteousness  and  to  keep  the 
commandments  and  ordinances  of 
God  blameless. — Niven, 

Oonsoience's  Estate. — Like  as  it 
is  a  great  pleasure  and  joy  for  a 
man  who,  returning  home  after  a 
long  and  wearisome  journey  unto 
his  own  house,  findeth  there  his 
wife,  who  Cometh  to  take  him 
about  the  neck,  and  embraceth 
him,  kissing  and  making  much  of 
him,  this  courteous  entertainment 
maketh  him  by-and-by  to  forget  all 
his  travail  which  he  hath  endured 
in  his  journey;  apd  contrariwise, 
if  he  find  his  wife,  after  his  return, 
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brawling,  riotous,  froward,  and 
who,  instead  of  comforting  him, 
would  all  manner  of  ways  vex  and 
torment  him,  this  doing,  no  doubt, 
would  increase  and  double  his 
pains  and  torments  which  he  hath 
endured  in  his  long  journey ;  even 
such  is  the  estate  of  the  conscience. 
Although  our  enemies  commit  a 
thousand  outrages,  violences,  and 
viUanies  against  us,  yet  if  we, 
returning  from  ourselves,  and  en- 
tering into  our  own  conscience, 
find  there  one  vith  a  cheerful 
and  merry  countenance  which  doth 
comfort  and  content  us,  it  maketh 
us  in  a  moment  to  forget  all  our 
enemies ;  bat,  on  the  other  side,  if 
we  have  an  evil  conscience,  it 
wearieth  us  in  such  sort  that  we 
shall  not  find  any  house  worse  than 
our  own,  nor  any  place  where  we 
may  worse  quiet  ourselves  than 
with  ourselves. — Cawdray. 

Peace  of   OonBcienoe.  —  When 
the  Bomans,  by  conquest,  might 
have  given  law  to  the  Grecians  at 
Corinth,  in  tihe  solemn  time  of  the 
Isthmian  games,  their  general,  by 
an  herald,  unexpectedly  proclaimed 
freedom  to  all  the  cities  of  Greece. 
The  proclamation   at  first  did  so 
amaze  the  Grecians  that  they  did 
not  beheve  it  to  be  true ;  but,  when 
it  was  proclaimed  the  second  time, 
they  gave  such  a  shout  that  the 
very  birds  flying  in  the  air  were  as- 
tonished therewith  and  fell  dead  to 
the  ground.    But,  if  you  will  have 
a  better  story,  take  that  of  the 
Jews,  who  when  at  first  they  heard 
of  Cyrus's  proclamation,  and  that 
the  Lord  thereby  had  turned  the 
captivity  of  Sion,  they  confess  that 
at  the  fbrst  hearing  of  it  they  were 
like   men  that  dreamt,   but  after- 
wards  their   mouths    were    filled 
with   laughter  and  their  tongues 
with  singing.    Now  the  peace  that 
the  Grecians  and  the  Jews  had 
was  but  the  peace  of  a  people  or 
a  nation,  and  a  great  blessing  of 
God  too.     But  how  much  more 
reason  is  there  that  our  affections 
shoiidd  be  strained  to  the  highest 
pitch  of  joy  and  thanks  when  we 
hear  of  the  proclamation  of  the 


peace  of  conscience? — that  peace 
which  is  not  of  our  bodies  but  of 
our  souls,  not  of  our  earthly  but 
of  our  heavenly  estate — a  peaco 
that  shall  be  begun  here  and  shall 
endure  for  ever  hereafter ;  such  a 
peace  as  will  make  God  at  peace 
with  us,  reconcile^  to  ourselves, 
and  make  us  at  concord  with  all 
the  world. — Lake. 

The  Witness  in  Han's  Breast. — 
The  Lord  God  hath  set  it  as  His 
deputy  in  the  breast  of  man, 
which,  though  it  be  oftentimo  a 
neuter  when  the  act  is  doing  and 
while  sin  is  a-committing,  yet 
afterwards  it  will  prove  a  fidcml 
and  faithful  witness  for  the  Lord, 
but  an  adversary  against  man. 
O  that  the  wicked  would  think 
of  this  who  sin  in  hope  and  se- 
crecy I  Why,  who  sees  them,  who 
can  witness  anything  against  them, 
who  can  condemn  them  for  such 
and  such  an  action?  Alas,  poor 
soul!  there  is  a  conscience  within 
thee  tJiat  sees  thee  and  will  con- 
demn thee ;  thyself  shall  pass 
judgment  against  thyself.  Think 
not  that,  because  thy  conscience  i:; 
now  asleep,  or  seared  and  be- 
numbed, through  a  continuance  in 
the  custom  of  sin,  that  it  will 
never  be  awakened,  or  that  this  is 
not  so ;  for  as  the  poise  of  a  clock 
being  down,  aU  motion  cease  th, 
the  wheels  stir  not,  but  beiu,; 
wound  up,  all  set  on  going,  so,' 
albeit  now,  while  thy  conscience  i^ 
down,  there  is  no  noise  nor  moving 
in  thy  heart,  all  is  quiet,  yet  when 
it  is  wound  up  by  the  justice  of 
God,  as  one  day  it  assuredly  shall, 
it  will  set  all  the  wheels  on  work- 
ing: thy  tongue,  to  confess  and 
say.  Guilty,  Lord,  guilty ;  thy  eyes 
to  weep,  thy  hands  to  wring,  thy 
voice  to  cry,  thy  heart  to  ache; 
and  yet  all  in  vain.  Be  watchful, 
therefore,  and  ever  remember  con- 
science. Beware  of  hypocrisy  and 
secret  sins,  for  though  you  canst 
hide  them  from  men  and  devils, 
yet  not  from  it. — Rogers  (seven- 
teenth century). 

The  Peace  of  God.-— What  is 
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there  in  all  the  pomp  of  the  world, 
the  enjoyment  of  luxury,  and  the 
Ratification  of  passion,  comparable 
to  the  tranquil  delight  of  a  good 
conscience?  It  is  the  health  of 
the  mind.  It  is  a  sweet  perfume 
that  diffuses  its  fragrance  over 
eTer3rthing  near  it  without  ex- 
hausting its  store.  Unaccompanied 
by  this,  the  gay  pleasures  of  the 
world  are  like  brilliants  to  a  de- 
ceased eye,  music  to  a  deaf  car, 
wine  in  an  ardent  fever,  or  dain- 
ties in  the  languor  of  an  ague.  To 
lie  down  on  the  pillow  after  a  day 
spent  in  temperance,  in  benefi- 
cence, and  piety,  how  sweet  is  it  I 
How  different  from  the  state  of 
him  who  reclines  at  an  unnatural 
hour,  with  his  blood  inflamed,  his 
head  tiurobbinff  with  wine  and 
gluttony,  his  heart  achinff  with 
rancorous  malice,  his  thoughts  to- 
tally estraneed  from  Him  who 
has  protected  him  in  the  day,  and 
will  watch  over  him,  ungrateful  as 
he  is,  in  the  night  season !  A  good 
conscience  is  indeed  the  peace  of 
God.  Passions  lulled  to  sleep, 
clear  thoughts,  cheerful  tempers, 
a  disposition  to  be  pleased  with 
every  obvious  and  innocent  object 
around — these  are  the  effects  of  a 
good  conscience ;  these  are  the 
things  which  constitute  happiness ; 
and  these  condescend  to  dwell 
with  ihe  poor  man  in  his  humble 
cottage  in  the  vale  of  obscurity. 
In  tiie  magnificent  mansion  of  the 
proud  and  vain  glitter  the  exte- 
riors of  happiness — the  gilding,  the 
trapping,  tiie  pride,  and  the  pomp ; 
but  in  the  decent  habitation  of 
piety  is  oftener  found  the  downy 
nest  of  heavenly  peace,  that  solid 
good  of  which  the  parade  of  the 
vain,  the  frivolous,  and  voluptuous 
is  but  a  shadowy  semblance. — 
Christian  Philosophy, 

Power  of  Oonsoience. — A  stran- 
ger came  recommended  to  a  mer- 
chant's house  at  Liibeok.  He  was 
hospitably  received,  but  the  house 
being  full  he  was  lodged  at  night 
in  an  apartment  handsomely  fur- 
nished but  not  often  used.    There 

%s  nothinj;  Uiat  struck  him  par- 


ticularly in  the  room  when  left 
alone,  till  he  happened  to  cast  his 
eyes  on  a  picture  which  imme- 
diately arrested  his  attention.  It 
Vas  a  single  head,  but  there  was 
something  so  uncommon,  so  fright- 
frd  and  unearthly  in  its  expression, 
though  by  no  means  ugly,  that  he 
found  himself  irresistibly  attracted 
to  look  at  it.  In  fact,  he  ccmld  not 
tear  himself  from  the  fascination  of 
this  portrait,  till  his  imagination 
was  filled  by  it  and  his  rest  broken. 
He  retired  to  bed,  dreamed,  and 
awoke  from  time  to  time  with  tlie 
head  glaring  on  him.  In  the 
morning  his  host  saw  by  his  looks 
that  he  had  slept  ill,  and  inquired 
the  cause,  which  was  told.  The 
master  of  the  house  was  much 
vexed,  and  said  that  the  picture 
ought  to  have  been  removed ;  that 
it  was  an  oversight,  and  that  it 
always  was  removed  when  the 
chamber  was  used.  The  picture, 
he  said,  was  indeed  terrible  to 
every  one ;  but  it  was  so  fine,  and 
had  come  into  the  family  in  so 
curious  a  wi^,  that  he  could  not 
make  up  his  mind  to  part  with  it 
or  to  destroy  it.  The  story  of  it 
was  tliis : — 

"  My  &ther,"  said  he,  "  was  at 
Hamburg  on  business,  and  whilst 
dining  at  a  coffee-house  he  observed 
a  young  man  of  a  remarkable  ap- 
pearance enter,  seat  himself  alone  m 
a  comer,  and  commence  a  soUtary 
meal.  His  countenance  bespoke 
the  extreme  of  mental  distress,  and 
every  now  and  then  he  turned  his 
head  quickly  round  as  if  he  heuxl 
Bometning,  then  shudder,  grow 
pale,  and  go  on  with  his  meal 
after  an  effort  as  before.  My 
father  saw  this  same  man  at  the 
same  place  for  two  or  three  suc- 
cessive days,  and  at  length  became 
so  much  interested  about  hiih  that 
he  spoke  to  him.  The  address  was 
not  repulsed,  and  the  stranger 
seemed  to  find  some  comfort  from 
the  tone  of  sympathy  and  kindness 
which  my  father  used.  He  was  an 
Italian,  well  informed,  poor,  but 
not  destitute,  and  living  economi- 
cally upon  the  profits  of  his  art  as 
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a    painter.      Their   intimaoy   in- 
creased, and  at  length  the  Italian, 
seeing    my    father's    involuntary 
emotion  at  his  convnlsiTe  turnings 
and  shndderings,  which  continued 
as  formerly,  interrupting  their  con- 
versation from  time  to  time,  told 
him  his  stoiy.    He  was  a  native  of 
Bome,  and  had  lived  in  some  fami- 
liarity with,  and  been  much  pa- 
tronised by,  a  young  nobleman; 
but  upon  some  slight  occasion  they 
had  fallen  out,  and  his  patron,  be- 
sides using  many  reproachful  ex- 
pressions, had  struck  him.     The 
painter  brooded  over  the  disgrace 
of  ihe  blow.    He  could  not  chal- 
lenge the  nobleman  on  account  of 
his  rank ;  he  therefore  watched  for 
an   opportunity   and  assassinated 
him.    Of  course  he  fled  from  his 
country,  and  flnallv  had  reached 
H^nburg.    He  had  not,  however, 
passed  many  weeks  from  the  night 
of  the  murder,  before  one  dav,  in 
the  crowded  street,  he  heard  his 
name  called  by  a  voice  familiar  to 


him:  he  turned  short  round,  and 
saw  the  f&ce  of  his  victim  looking 
at  him  with  a  fixed  eye.  From 
that  moment  he  had  no  peace ;  at 
all  hours,  in  all  places,  and  amidst 
all  companies,  however  engaged  ho 
might  be,  he  heard  the  voice,  and 
could  never  help  looking  round ; 
and  whenever  he  so  looked  round 
he  always  encountered  the  same 
face  staring  close  upon  him.  At 
last,  in  a  mood  of  desperation,  lio 
had  fixed  himself  face  to  face  and 
eye  to  eye,  and  deliberately  drawn 
the  phantom  visage  as  it  glared 
upon  him,  and  this  was  the  picture 
so  drawn.  The  Italian  said  lio 
had  struggled  long,  but  life  was  a 
burden  which  he  could  now  no 
longer  bear;  and  he  was  resolved, 
when  he  had  made  money  enough  to 
return  to  Bonie,  to  surrender  him- 
self to  justice  and  expiate  lii.'i 
crime  on  the  scaffold.  He  gave 
the  finished  picture  to  my  fatiicr, 
in  return  for  the  kindness  which 
he  had  shown  him." — Coleridge, 


-♦♦> 


CONSISTENCY. 

*'  Whereto  we  have  already  attained,  let  us  walk  by  the  same  rule,  let  us 

mind  the  same  thing.'* — Phil.  iii.  16. 


Without  consistency  there  is  no 
moral  strength. 

It  is  sad  to  see  many  walk  in  the 
dark  themselves  who  carry  a  lan- 
tern for  others. — Seeker. 

Thx  whole  complexion  of  a  Negro 
is  less  noticed  than  a  single  stain 
on  ^e  features  of  a  white  coun- 
tenance.— Jay. 

Eithxr  take  Christ  in  your  lives 
or  cast  Him  out  of  your  lips ; 
either  be  that  thou  seemest  or  else 
be  what  thou  art. — Dyer. 

It  is  told  of  Alexander  the  Great 
that  he  had  a  soldier  in  his  army 
who  bore  his  own  name  but  was 
a  great  coward.  The  emperor, 
enraged  at  his  conduct,  justly  said 
to  him, "  Either  change  your  name 
or  learn  to  honour  it." 

Hb  who  prays  as  he  ought  will 
endeavour  to  live  as  he  prays.  He 
who  can  live  in  sin,  and  abide  in 
the    ordinary   duties    of    prayer, 


never  prays  as  he  ought.  A  truly 
gracious  praying  frame  is  utterly 
inconsistent  with  the  love  of,  or 
reserve  for,  any  sin. — Owen. 

Oonaistenoy  before  Beprehension. 
— Before  thou  reprehend  another, 
take  heed  that  thou  art  not  culpablo 
in  what  thou  goest  about  to  re- 
prehend. He  that  cleanses  a  blot 
with  blurred  fingers  will  make  a 
greater  blot.  Even  the  candle- 
snuffers  of  the  sanctuary  were  of 
pure  gold. — Quarlea. 

Thorough  Beligion.  —  Except 
you  make  religion  your  business, 
all  is  in  vain.  While  you  halt  and 
halve  it  in  religion  you  come  but 
half  way  to  heaven.  Settle  it  upon 
your  hearts,  that,  except  you  are 
throughout  religious,  you  are  re- 
ligious to  no  purpose.  Be  sure 
you  shall  never  come  to  heaven 
except  you  seek  it  in  God's 
order.    It  were  not  suitable  to  the 
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wisdom  of  God  so  to  nndervalae 
Christ  and  His  glory  as  to  throw 
them  away  on  those  that  account 
other  matters  better  worthy  their 
pains  and  care. — Alleine. 

OraYen  Soldiers. — Some  of  the 
Eomans  who  had  fought  against 
Hannibal  fled  in  the  time  of  battle. 
The  Gonunonwealth  refused  to  buy 
them  back  at  the  smallest  price, 
rather  allowing  them  to  be  put  to 
death  or  sold  as  slaves.  A  few 
who  escaped  begged  with  tears  and 
lamentations  to  be  admitted  again 
into  the  army;  when  the  Senate 
decreed  that  the  Commonwealth 
had  no  need  of  the  service  of 
cowards,  but  that  if  Marcellus 
chose  to  employ  them  it  was  on 
condition  tnat  no  crowns  or 
honorary  rewards  should  be  be- 
stowed upon  them.  When  the  sol- 
diers of  the  Cross  turn  cravens  in 
the  fight,  they  are  not  refused  ad- 
mission again  into  the  ranks,  but 
they  fight  under  a  disadvantage. 
Suspicion  will  hang  to  them.  Fears 
will  be  entertained  lest  they  should 
turn  traitors ;  for  the  army  of  the 


Lord  has  no  need  of  cowards  in  her 
midst.  Christ's  soldiers  need  to  be 
consistent,  to  hold  fast  the  pro- 
fession of  their  faith  without 
wavering,  for  He  is  futhful  who 
hath  promised. 

Christian  Oonverse. — "  For  my 
part,"  says  Hervey,  "  when  Christ 
and  His  righteousness  are  the 
subject  of  conference,  I  know  not 
how  to  complain  of  poverty.  I  feel 
no  weariness,  but  could  rather  de- 
light to  talk  of  them  without 
ceasing.  Would  you  not  expect  to 
hear  of  engagements  and  victories 
from  a  soldier  ?  Would  any  be  sur- 
prised to  find  a  merchant  dis- 
coursing of  foreign  affairs  or  can- 
vassing the  state  of  trade  ?  Why 
then  should  not  the  agents  for  the 
court  of  heaven  treat  of  heavenly 
things?  Why  should  not  their 
whole  conversation  savour  of  their 
calling?  Why  should  they  be  one 
thing  when  they  bend  the  knee  or 
speak  from  the  pulpit,  and  quite  a 
different  one  when  they  converse 
in  the  parlour  ?" 


-M- 


CONTENTION. 

*'  Only  by  pride  cometh  contention :  but  with  the  well  advised  is  wisdom." — 

Pror.  xiii.  10. 


** Quarrels ofprofessors,"  points 
out  Matthew  Henry,  *'are  often 
the  reproach  of  their  profession.*' 

'*  We  are  too  apt  to  bite  the  stone 
that  hurts  us,**  says  Bishop 
Beynolds,  *'  and  not  mind  the  hand 
that  threw  it." 

God  srant  that  we  may  contend 
with  other  Churches,  as  the  vine 
with  the  olive,  which  of  us  shall 
bear  the  best  frnit ;  but  not,  as  the 
brier  with  the  thistle,  which  of  us 
will  be  most  unprofitable  1 — B€Lcon. 

In  most  quarrels  there  is  a  fault 
on  both  sides.  A  quarrel  may  be 
compared  to  a  spark,  which  cannot 
be  produced  without  a  flint  as  well 
as  a  steel:  either  of  them  may 
hammer  on  wood  for  ever,  no  fire 
will  follow. — Colton, 

Two    things,     well   considered, ' 
would    prevent    many    quarrels ; ' 


first,  to  have  it  well  ascertained 
whether  we  are  not  disputing  about 
terms  rather  than  things;  and 
secondly,  to  examine  whether  that 
on  which  we  differ  is  worth  con- 
tending about. 

"  I  commend  his  discretion 
and  valour,"  says  Fuller,  "who, 
walking  in  London  streets,  met  a 
gallant  who  cried  to  him  a  pretty 
distance  beforehand,  *  I  will  have 
the  wall  I'  'Yea,*  answered  he, 
'  and  take  the  house  too,  if  you 
can  but  agree  with  the  landlord.*  ** 

Criteria.— ^Whatever  mitigates 
the  woes  or  increases  the  happiness 
of  others  is  a  just  criterion  of 
goodness;  and  whatever  injures 
society  at  large,  or  any  individual 
in  it,  is  a  criterion  of  iniquity. 
One  should  not  quarrel  with  a 
dog  without  a  reason  suficient  to 
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vindicate  one  through  all  the  courts 
of  morahty. — Goldsmith, 

Besultfiof  Oontention. — "  I  never 
love  those  salamanders,"  confesses 
Bishop  Hall,  '*  that  are  never  well 
but  when  they  are  in  the  fire  of 
contentions.  I  will  rather  suffer  a 
thousand  wrongs  than  offer  one. 
I  have  always  found  that  to  strive 
with  a  superior  is  injurious ;  with 
an  equal,  doubtful;  with  an  in- 
ferior, sordid  and  base ;  with  any, 
full  of  unquietness." 

Bight  Way  to  Oontend.  —  A 
missionary  relates  that  in  visiting 
a  sick  African  communicant,  his 
wife  being  present,  he  asked  them 
several  questions,  one  of  which 
was,  '*  Do  you  live '  in  peace 
together?"  The  man  answered, 
*'  Sometimes  I  say  a  word  my  wife 
no  like,  or  my  wife  talk  or  do  what 
I  no  like ;  but  when  we  want  to 
contend,  we  shake  hands  together, 
shut  the  door,  and  go  to  prayer, 
and  so  we  get  peace  again." 

Longsuffering.  —  **  I  see  that 
candle  which  is  as  a  sun  in  the 
darkness  is  but  as  a  darkness  in 
the  snn,"  observes  Warwick ;  "the 
candle  not  more  lightening  the 
night*s  darkness  than  the  sun 
darkening  the  candle's  light.  I 
will  take  heed  then  of  contention, 
especially  with  great  ones.  As  I 
may  be  too  strong  for  the  weaker, 
so  I  must  be  too  weak  for  the 
stronger.  I  cannot  so  easily  van- 
quish mine  inferiors  but  my  su- 
periors may  as  easily  conquer  me. 
I  will  do  much  to  be  at  peace  with 
all  men,  but  suffer  much  ere  I 
contend  with  a  mighty  man." 

Strong    Opponenta.  The 

opinion  of  Phocion  was  once  asked 
by  the  Senate  of  Athens  concerning 
a  demand  which  Alexander  had 
made  of  them  for  a  supply  of  ships, 
and  he  told  the  senators  that  they 
should  either  have  the  sharpest 
sword  or  remain  upon  good  terms 
with  those  that  had ;  implying  that 
unless  they  were  strong  enough 
they  would  be  unwise  to  resist  the 
clauns  of  so  great  a  conqueror. 
In    controversy    as    well    as    in 


warfare  this  is  true.  He  who  goes 
forth  into  a  combat  without 
measuring  the  strength  of  his 
opponent  may  expect  to  bo  worsted 
in  the  fight. 

Symbol  of  Oontention.  —  Oon- 
tention is  like  fire,  for  both  bum 
so  long  as  there  is  any  exhaustible 
matter  to  contend  with.  Only 
herein  it  transcends  fire — ^for  fire 
begets  not  matter,  but  consumes  it ; 
debates  beget  matter,  but  do  not 
consume  it.  For  the  wicked  study 
causes  of  contention.  When  the 
Pope  could  find  no  just  exception 
against  Frederick  the  emperor,  ho 
quarrelled  with  him  for  holding  the 
wrong  stirrup  when  the  great  pre- 
late should  mount  his  palfrey; 
and  though  he  might  easily  mis- 
take, for  emperors  are  not  used  to 
hold  stirrups,  yet  he  was  persecuted 
ahnost  to  excommunication  for  it. 
— T,  Adams, 

Worthy  Opponents. — The  father 
of  Alexander  the  Great  was  proud 
of  his  achievements  in  the  Grecian 
games.  But,  when  Alexander  was 
asked  by  those  around  him  whether 
he  would  not  run  in  the  Olympic 
race,  he  answered,  "Yes,  if  I  have 
kings  for  my  antagonists."  It  is 
well  for  us  to  find  foemen  worthy 
of  our  steel.  It  is  no  honour  for 
a  great  man  to  overcome  a  child  or 
a  fool.  Yet  there  are  some  great 
men  in  the  Church  of  Christ  who 
condescend  to  argue  with  every 
trifler  who  throws  down  the  gaunt- 
let of  doubt  at  their  feet.  It  is 
demeaning  to  men  of  great  power 
and  consummate  skill  to  engage  in 
polemic  warfare  with  every  txifler. 
By  so  doing  they  lose  greater  op- 
portunities of  usefrdness;  and  it 
would  be  much  wiser  for  them  to 
use  the  language  of  Nehemiah,  as 
he  steadily  pursued  his  work  in 
spite  of  the  opponents  who  wished 
to  cavil  with  him,  "  I  am  doing  a 
great  work,  and  I  cannot  come 
down." 

Worsted  Opponents. — After  the 
inhabitants  of  Syracuse  had  con- 
quered the  Athenians  and  their 
allies   in   battle,  harsh   measures 
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were  proposed  in  the  assembly 
against  the  conqnered.  Some  were 
to  be  sold  as  slaves,  others  were  to 
labour  in  ignominious  toil  in  the 
quarries,  and  the  generals  were  to 
bo  put  to  death.  One  of  the  more 
noble  members  of  the  council, 
named  Hermocrates,  rose  up  and 
said  that  it  was  a  more  glorious 
thing  to  make  a  good  use  of  a 
victory  than  to  gain  one,  and 
counselled  moderation  in  the  exer- 
cise of  their  power.  The  advice 
he  gave  was  of  little  use  against 
the  excited  enthusiasm  of  the  vic- 
tors. How  well  would  it  become 
some  modem  Hermocrates  to  stand 
up  in  those  assemblies  where  men 


:? 


of  genius  exult  over  fallen  op- 
ponents who  have  been  worsted  in 
argument  and  conquered  in  debate ! 
If  the  fight  has  been  fair,  although 
the  snocessful  man  may  and  shoidd 
wear  the  badges  of  hu  honour,  it 
is  cowardly  rather  than  magnani- 
mous to  la'ample  the  foe  beneath 
his  feet.  The  end  of  contention 
should  not  be  the  widening  of  a 
breach,  but  the  making  of  peace 
upon  honourable  terms  between 
those  who  have  drawn  the  sword. 
The  victory  which  truth  achieves 
over  error  should  rather  be  the 
giving  of  liberty  to  the  slave  than 
the  galling  of  his  limbs  with  tighter 
fetters. 

Ohnroh  Oontention. — 


—  When 
Csesar  solicited  the  constdship  he 
found  Grassus  and  Pompey  at  va- 
riance, so  that  he  could  not  apply  to 
either  of  them  for  help,  lest  he 
should  make  the  other  his  enemy. 
He  determined  to  reconcile  them 
by  representing  that  if,  instead  of 
fighting  against  each  other,  and 
thus  raising  enemies  that  might  be 
formidable  against  them  both,  they 
would  act  in  concert,  by  their 
united  counsels  and  intereet  they 
might  subdue  all  opposition.  The 
scheme  was  successful,  and  Caesar 
by  their  help  attained  a  pinnacle 
of  power;  and  though  neither  Gras- 
sus nor  Pompey  gained  any  parti- 
cular advantage  by  the  league,  if 
they  had  but  used  their  united 
power  wisely  they  might    have 


effected  great  good.  He  who  can 
bind  together  those  who  are  at 
variance  may  procure  for  the  State 
or  for  the  Gnurch  a  marvellous 
blessing.  Never  is  a  foe  so  ready 
to  advance  as  when  he  sees  those 
who  should  be  one  to  attack  him 
woimding  and  slaying  each  other. 
The  battle  of  the  sects  has  not 
only  provoked  ill  blood  in  the 
Ghnrch  of  Christ,  but  has  weakened 
her  for  offensive  movements;  be- 
cause, when  she  ought  to  have  been 
increasing  her  armaments  and  com- 
pleting her  equipments  for  an  ag- 
gression on  the  enemy's  territory, 
she  has  rather  been  engaged  m 
quarrelling  over  some  triviiu  point 
of  doctrine,  or  perhaps  some  piece 
of  church  furniture,  to  her  own  dis- 
honour and  the  enemy's  triumph. 

Pleasant   Bubmisaion. ''  A 

lad,"  writes  a  traveller,  '*  was  once 
rowing  me  across  the  Merrimao 
river  m  a  boat.    Some  boatmen, 

going  down  the  river  with  lumber, 
ad  drawn  up  their  boat  and  an- 
chored it  on  the  spot  where  the 
boy  wished  to  land  me.  '  There  I' 
he  exclaimed  —  '  those  boatmen 
have  left  their  boat  right  in  my 
way.'  'What  did  they  do  that 
for?'  I  asked.  'On  purpose  to 
plague  me,'  said  he.  'But  I  will 
cut  it  loose,  and  let  it  go  down  the 
river.  I  would  have  them  know 
I  can  be  as  ugly  as  they  can.' 

*  But,  my  lad,'  said  I,  '  you  should 
not  plague  them  because  they 
plague  you.  Because  they  are 
ugly  to  you,  it  is  no  reason  why 
you  should  be  to  them.  Besides, 
how  did  you  know  they  did  it  to 
vex  and  trouble  you  ?'  '  But  they 
had  no  business  to  leave  it  there — 
it  is  against  the  rules,'  said  he. 
*True,*  I  replied;  'and  you  have 
no  business  to  send  their  boat 
down  the  river.  Would  it  not  be 
better  to  ask  them  to  remove  it  out 
of  the  way  ?'  '  They  will  not  com- 
ply if  I  do,'  said  the  angry  boy; 

*  and  they  will  do  so  again.' 
'Well,  try  it  for  once,'  said  I. 
'  Just  run  your  boat  a  little  above 
or  a  littie  below  theirs,  and  see  if 
they  will  not  &TOiir   yon  when 
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they  see  you  disposed  to  give 
way  to  aocommodate  them.*  The 
boy  compUed,  and  when  the  men 
in  the  boat  saw  the  little  fellow 
qnietly  and  pleasantly  palling  at 
his  oars,  to  mn  his  boat  ashore 
above  them,  they  took  hold  and 
helped  him,  and  wheeled  their 
iKMik  around,  and  gave  him  all  the 
chanoe  he  wished.  Thus,  by  sub- 
mitting pleasant^  to  what  he  be- 


Heved  was  done  to  vex  him,  the 
boy  prevented  a  quarrel.  Had  he 
cut  the  rope  at  that  time  and 
place,  and  let  their  boat  loose,  it 
would  have  done  the  boatmen 
mnch  damage.  There  would  have 
been  a  fight,  and  many  would  have 
been  drawn  into  it.  But  the  boy, 
who  considered  himself  the  injured 
party,  prevented  it  all  by  a  plea- 
sant submission  to  the  injury.**^ 


■♦♦- 


CONTENTMENT. 

"  Be  content  with  such  things  as  ye  have." — Heb,  xiii.  6. 


He  who  wants  little  always  has 
enough. — Zimnierman. 

Thet  that  deserve  nothing  should 
be  content  with  anything. — Mason, 

**  I  have  somewhat  of  the  best 
things,"  says  Bishop  Hall.  *'  I  will 
thankfully  enjoy  tnem,  and  will 
want  the  rest  with  contentment.*' 

GoNTEMTHENT  with  a  Small  home 
is  perhaps  the  nearest  approach  to 
perfect  happiness.  Desires  that 
cannot  be  filled  by  this  are  misdi- 
rected ;  for  what  a  man  has  beyond 
what  he  can  enjoy  is  evidently 
piide* 

A  POOR  man  that  hath  little  and 
desires  no  more  is  in  truth  richer 
than  the  greatest  monarch  that 
thinketh  he  hath  not  what  he 
should  or  what  he  might,  or  that 
grieves  there  is  no  more  to  have. — 
BUThop  HaU. 

CoMTENTUENT  produccs  in  some 
measure  all  those  effects  which  the 
alchemist  usually  ascribes  to  the 
philosopher*s  stone ;  and  if  it  does 
not  bring  riches,  it  does  the  same 
thing,  by  famishing  the  desire  of 
them. — Addison. 

"  Give  me  to  be  pleased  in  my- 
self;** prays  Fuller,  "  and  thankml 
to  Thee  for  what  I  am,  though  I 
be  not  equal  to  others  in  personal 
perfections.  For  such  peculiar 
privileges  are  courtesies  from  Thee 
when  given,  and  no  iiijuries  to  us 
when  denied.** 


Things  Prtaent  Best. "L 

would  foe  BO  eonlettt  trilh  what  I 


have,**  says  Feltham,  "  as  I  would 
ever  think  the  present  best;  but 
then  I  would  only  think  it  best 
for  the  present,  because  whenso- 
ever I  look  forward  I  see  what  is 
better,  to  arrive  at  which  my  soul 
will  long.  The  soul  that  wiui  but 
half  an  eye  sees  God  will  ever  be 
on  the  wing  till  she  alights  on 
Him.** 

Oomparative  Blessings. — Is  that 
animal  better  that  hath  two  or 
three  mountains  to  graze  on  than 
a  little  bee  that  feeds  on  dew  or 
manna,  and  lives  upon  what  fiAlls 
every  morning  from  tlie  storehouses 
of  heaven,  clouds,  and  Providence? 
Can  a  man  quench  his  thirst  better 
out  of  a  river  than  a  fcdl  urn,  or 
drink  better  from  the  fountain 
which  is  finely  paved  with  marble 
than  when  it  wells  over  the  green 
turf? — Jeremy  Taylor. 

The  Secret  of  Content.— There 
is  no  estate  of  life  so  happy  in  this 
world  as  to  yield  a  Christian  the 
perfection  of  content;  and  yet 
there  is  no  state  of  life  so  wretched 
in  this  world  but  a  Christian  must 
be  content  with  it.  Though  I  can 
have  nothing  here  that  may  give 
me  true  content,  yet  I  will  learn  to 
be  truly  contented  here  with  what 
I  have.  What  care  I  though  I 
have  not  much  ?  I  have  as  much 
as  I  desire  if  I  have  as  much  as  I 
want;  I  have  as  much  as  the  most 
if  I  have  as  much  as  I  desire.-^ 
WanrwicJc. 

Agiir's  Prayer.-— -AgQr  Baid» 
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''Give  me  neither  poverty  nor 
riches/*  and  this  will  ever  be  the 
prayer  of  the  wise.  Oar  incomes 
should  be  like  our  shoes:  if  too 
smaU,  they  will  gall  and  pinch  us ; 
but  if  too  large,  they  will  cause  us 
to  stumble  and  to  trip.  But  wealth 
after  all  is  a  relative  thing,  since 
he  that  has  little  and  wants  less 
is  richer  than  he  that  has  much 
but  wants  more.  True  content- 
ment depends  not  upon  what  we 
have,  but  upon  what  we  would 
have :  a  tub  was  large  enough  for 
Diogenes,  but  a  world  was  too  little 
for  Alexander. — Cotton. 

Having  JesiiBy  Oomplain  Not. — 
An  unquiet  mind  makes  but  a  slow 
recovery.  Contentment  is  the  best 
food  to  preserve  a  sound  man  and 
the  best  medicine  to  restore  a  sick 
man.  It  resembles  the  gilt  on 
nauseous  pills,  which  makes  a  man 
take  them  without  tasting  their 
bitterness.  Contentment  will  make 
a  cottage  look  as  fair  as  a  palace. 
He  is  not  a  poor  man  that  hath  but 
Uttle,  but  he  is  a  poor  man  that 
wants  much.  .  .  As  Seneca  said 
to  Polybius,  "Never  complain  of 
thy  hard  fortune  so  long  as  Caesar 
is  thy  friend;"  so  say  I  to  thee. 
Never  complain  of  thy  hard  fortune. 
Christian,  so  long  as  Jesus  is  thy 
Friend. — Secher, 

"Eealthened  Oompetence.'' — "Lei 
us  not  repine,  or  so  much  as  think 
the  gifts  of  God  unequally  dealt,  if 
we  see  another  abound  with  riches; 
when,  as  God  knows,  the  cares 
that  are  the  keys  that  keep  those 
riches  hang  often  so  heavily  at  the 
rich  man's  girdle  that  they  clog 
him  with  weary  days  and  restless 
nights,  even  when  others  sleep 
quietly.  We  see  but  the  outside  of 
the  rich  man's  happiness ;  few  con- 
sider him  to  be  like  the  silkworm, 
that,  when  she  seems  to  play,  is  at 
the  very  same  time  spinning  hor 
own  bowels  and  consuming  herself. 
And  this  many  rich  men  do,  load- 
ing themselves  with  corroding  cares 
to  keep  what  they  have  already 
got.  Let  us  therefore  be  thankful  I 
for  healthened  competence,  and! 


above  all  for  a  quiet  conscience. — 
Izaak  Walton. 


Domestio    AffeotionB. 


<( 


To 


learn  the  art  of  contentment,'*  says 
Paley,  "is  only  to  learn  what  hap- 
piness actually  consists  in.  Sensual 
pleasures  add  httle  to  its  substance. 
Ease,  if  by  that  be  meant  exemp- 
tion from  labour,  contributes  do* 
thing-  One,  however,  constant 
spring  of  satisfiBbction,  and  almost 
infallible  support  of  cheerfulness 
and  spirits,  is  the  exercise  of  do- 
mestio affections— the  presence  of 
objects  of  tenderness  and  endear- 
ment in  our  famiUes,  our  kindred, 
our  Mends.  Now  have  the  poor 
anything  to  complain  of  here? 
Are  they  not  surrounded  by  their 
relatives  as  generally  as  others? 
The  poor  man  has  his  wife  and 
children  about  him,  and  what  has 
the  rich  man  more  ?  He  has  the 
same  enjoyment  of  their  society, 
the  same  soHcitude  for  their  wel- 
fare, the  same  pleasure  in  their 
good  qualities,  improvement,  and 
success ;  their  connection  with  him 
is  as  strict  and  intimate,  their  at- 
tachment as  strong,  their  gratitude 
as  warm.  I  have  no  propensity  to 
envy  any  one,  least  of  all  the  rich 
and  great ;  but,  if  I  were  disposed 
to  this  weakness,  the  subject  of  my 
envy  would  be  a  healthy  yoimg 
man,  in  full  possession  of  his 
strength  and  faculties,  going  forth 
in  a  morning  to  work  for  his  wife 
and  cliildren,  or  bringing  them 
home  his  wages  at  night." 

Bonroe  of  Oontentment. — ^Every 
one  must  perceive  that  an  almost 
universal  discontent  with  their  con- 
dition pervades  mankind.  Every 
one  is  anxious  to  change  his  own 
state  for  another,  in  which  he  im- 
agines he  shall  be  more  happy. 
Rehgion  reverses  this  disorder  of  the 
mind,  which  springs  from  the  cor- 
ruption of  our  nature  ;  it  shows  us 
our  un worthiness  on  account  of  sin, 
and,  while  it  produces  content  with 
the  place  we  are  in,  it  makes  us 
dissatisfied  with  ourselves ;  so  that 
the  state  and  external  condition  in 
which  we  are  found  will  have  very 
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little  infiinence  upon  the  mind.  The 
man  of  the  world  is  reconciled  to 
his  sins  and  not  to  his  state.  The 
man  of  piety  is  in  hostility  to  his 
sins  and  reconciled  to  his  state. 
The  men  of  the  world  are  always 
changing  their  state,  and  imagining 
a  happiness  which  continually  flies 
from  them.  It  is  the  same  in  every 
period  of  life.  In  yonth,  the  ob- 
jects of  the  world  not  being  tried, 
they  think  themselves  at  liberty  to 
take  excursions  after  happiness, 
and  place  it  in  the  gratification  of 
their  passions.  Weary  of  these, 
they  become  men,  and  afifect  a 
grave  and  dignified  course:  they 
then  pursue  riches,  and  aspire  after 
grandeur  and  consequence,  but 
soon  find  that  these  have  their 
cares  and  anxieties.  When  they 
become  old,  they  look  with  equal 
contempt  upon  both  periods,  for 
both  appear  to  them  like  a  confused 
dream  that  leaves  nothing  but  a 
succession  of  images  which  have 
lost  their  charms.  But  piety  will 
produce  satisfaction  with  our  con- 
dition, and  prevent  the  indulgence 
of  the  passions.  In  fact,  in  every 
way  and  at  all  periods  it  will  pre- 
serve them ;  in  youth,  in  manhood, 
and  in  advanced  age.  It  will  teach 
men  that  they  have  one  sohd  good 
to  obtain,  ana  that  time  is  short  for 
obtaining  it.  Dejection  and  gloom 
can  have  no  place  in  that  man  who, 
having  spent  his  Ufe  in  serving 
God,  looks  forward  to  "glory, 
honour,  and  immortality ;"  for  he 
''runs  without  being  weary,  and 
walks  without  being  faint."  He 
has  exchanged  the  vigour  of  youth 
for  the  fnll  growth  of  the  Christian, 
and  is  ready  to  say  with  the  apostle, 
"I  have  fought  a  good  fight,  I 
have  finished  my  coTu*8e,  I  have 
kept  the  faith :  henceforth  there  is 
laid  up  for  me  a  crown  of  righteous- 
ness, which  the  Lord,  tlie  righteous 
Judge,  sliall  give  me  in  that  day.** 
^Bobert  HcdL 

Disoontent:  a  Parable. — <<0h, 
it  is  glorious  !*'  said  a  young  seal, 
as  he  frisked  and  gambolled  among 
the  stately  old  icebergs  of  the  far 


North.  **  Oh,  it  is  lovely  down 
South,  where  I  have  been,  with  the 
glorious  sun  and  the  bright  sea 
all  rippling  and  sparkling  under  his 
beams  I  Oh,  you  poor  old  iceberg  I 
you  can  never  have  seen  what  I 
have  seen  ;  you  can  never  know 
what  light,  and  glee,  and  joy  are." 
And  he  skipped  and  jumped  afresh 
at  the  recoUeotion.  But  the  staid 
old  icebergs  stood  calm  and  still,  as 
they  have  stood  since  their  first 
birth,  and  held  their  calm  heads 
erect  in  confident  dignity.  They 
were  at  rest  in  perfect  calmness, 
and  content  to  remain  as  they 
were ;  while  the  flippant  seal  lives 
a  life  of  toil  and  turmoil,  and 
seldom  dies  a  natural  death.  But 
one  young  iceberg,  not  so  wise  as 
the  rest,  was  set  a-thinking  by  tlie 
words  of  the  seal,  and  began  to  be 
ambitious.  "  Of  what  use  am  I  in 
tlie  world  ?"  grumbled  he.  **  Even 
those  ugly  seals  are  good  for  some- 
thing, and  can  see  the  world  at  all 
events.*'  "Oh,  my  child,'*  said  a 
wise  old  iceberg,  who  overheard 
him,  "believe  me  that  the  good 
God  who  created  us  has  placed  us 
here  for  some  wise  purpose.  It 
may  not  be  His  will  to  reveal  it  to 
us;  but,  my  dear  child,  if  we  are 
content  With  our  circumstances. 
He  will  make  us  happy.**  But  the 
silly  one  would  not  listen  to  this 
advice,  and  the  weather  becomiug 
less  severe,  after  several  efforts  he 
succeeded  in  freeing  himself  from 
the  others,  and  sailed,  with  all  his 
ribs  beating  with  joy,  towards  the 
South,  the  glorious  South  of  sun- 
light. "  Now  I  shall  be  of  use  in 
the  world,**  he  thought.  But  alas 
for  his  good  intentions  t  His  first 
act  was  to  smash  and  run  down  a 
boat  in  the  dark,  and  he  heard 
plenty  of  abuse  fr^m  the  sailors  in 
the  ship  to  which  it  was  fastened 
by  a  rope.  "  Ah,'*  he  sighed,  •*  I 
am  clumsy,  I  am  in  the  way;'* 
and  when  knocked  about  by  waves 
and  winds,  "  would  I  were  back  in 
the  North  I  Ah,**  said  he,  "  I  did 
not  know  what  a  peaceful  home  I 
had  till  I  lost  it,  and  by  my  own 
wilfulness  too;*'  and  the  poor  ice- 
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berg  sighed  and  melted  in  tears  of 
dis^ss  and  anxiety.  He  tried  to 
return,  bnt  in  vain.  Alasl  it  ia 
usually  so  with  those  who  take  a 
downward  path.  And  the  sun 
looked  down  on  him  and  Ughted 
up  his  crests  and  pinnacles,  and 
the  refraction  of  tne  Hght  illu- 
minated his  crevices,  and  the  soft 
waves  curled  round  him  and  laved 
hiB  base;  but  the  poor  iceberg  wept 


the  more.  The  treacherous  sun, 
while  beautifying  him,  only  shone 
on  ^im  to  melt  his  peaks  one  by 
one,  until  at  last  with  a  gurgling 
groan  he  disappeared  in  the  lonely 
sea,  an  example  to  all  who  leave 
the  station  in  which  they  are  placed 
by  a  loving  Father,  for  a  pathway 
chosen  by  themselves,  and  which 
is  certain  to  end  in  waste  and  ruin, 
— Suiiday  at  Home. 


-M- 


CONVERSION. 

"  Except  ye  be  converted,  and  become  as  little  children,  ye  shall  not  enter 
into  the  kingdom  of  heaven." — Matt,  xviii.  8. 


GoMVBBSiONS  are  the  birthdays 
which  are  recorded  in  the  registers 
of  Christ's  kingdom. 

Inbtsad  of  the  Pharisaic  prin- 
ciple, from  without  inwards,  that  of 
Jesus  is  from  within  outwards. 

"Two  things  are  required,"  sajrs 
T.  Wilson,  "  in  order  to  conversion. 
The  first  is,  that  penitence  should 
not  leave  him  who  hopes,  the 
other  that  hope  should  not  leave 
him  who  is  penitent." 

A  CHOSEN  partaker  of  the  bless- 
ings of  salvation  will  he  only  be 
who  has  imdergone  a  great  change ; 
and  this  is,  according  to  the  view 
of  the  Lord,  necessary  for  all — even 
for  His  apostles. — Van  Oosterzee, 

In  what  way,  or  by  what  man- 
ner of  working,  God  changes  a 
Boml  from  evil  to  good — ^how  he  im- 
pregnates the  barren  rock,  the 
EricelesB  gems  and  gold — is  to  the 
unum  mind  an  impenetrable  mys- 
tery, in  all  cases  alDce. — Coleridge, 
As  to  the  value  of  conversions, 
God  alone  can  judge.  God  alone 
can  know  how  wide  are  the  steps 
which  the  soul  has  to  take  before 
it  can  approach  to  a  community 
with  Him,  to  the  dwelling  of  the 
Perfect,  or  to  the  intercourse  and 
friendship  of  higher  natures. — 
Ooethe, 

A  TouNo  Scotch  girl  was  con- 
verted by  the  preaclung  of  White- 
field.  When  asked  if  her  heart  was 
changed,  she  gave  the  beautiful 
reply,    "  Something    I    know   is 


changed;  it  may  be  the  world,  it 
may  be  my  heart.  There  is  a 
great  change  somewhere,  I'm  sure ; 
for  everything  is  different  from 
what  it  once  was." 


Secret  Oonviction. 


God's 


Spirit  does  not  destroy  reason,  but 
heightens  it.  God  opens  the  heart, 
and  creates  a  new  one ;  and  with- 
out this  creation,  this  new  principle 
of  life,  we  may  hear  the  Word  of 
God,  but  we  can  never  understand 
it;  we  hear  the  sound,  but  are 
never  the  better.  Unless  there  be 
in  our  hearts  a  secret  conviction  by 
the  Spirit  of  God,  the  Gospel  itself 
is  a  dead  letter. — Jeremy  Taylor. 

OonTdraion  Defined. — *' When  I 
was  a  young  fellow  in  the  Army," 
said  an  old  soldier  who  had  been 
led  to  give  his  heart  to  God,  '*  we 
used  often  to  receive  the  word  of 
command  —  '  Bight  about  face  t* 
and  when  I  became  a  soldier  of  the 
Cross,  this  is  just  the  command  I 
received  from  my  Captain  still, 
calling  me  to  Him, '  Bight  about  * 
from  where  I  was  before,  to  look  a 
new  way ;  and  I  love  to  obey  the 
caU." 

AiTOw  of  Oonviction. —  When 
a  man  is  wounded  with  a  barbed 
arrow,  the  agonies  he  suffers 
will  cause  him  to  toss  about  in 
pain ;  but  the  harder  he  strives  to 
release  the  weapon  from  his  flesh 
the  more  does  it  become  entangled 
in  his  sinews,  the  wound  becomes 
enlarged,  and  the  torture  is  in- 
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creased.  When  by  the  power  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  a  man  is  wonnded  on 
aoconnt  of  sin,  and  the  arrows  of 
the  Most  High  tear  his  soul,  it 
is  frequently  the  case  that  he  tries 
to  pluck  them  out  with  his  own 
hand,  but  finds  that  the  pain  in- 
creases, the  misery  becomes  worse, 
and  the  inflaming  wounds  at  last 
cause  faintness  and  despair.  Only 
the  Good  Physician  knows  how  to 
relieve  the  pain  without  tearing  and 
festering  the  spirit.  But  He  can 
80  gentiy  remove  the  arrow  of 
conviction  that  the  soul  soon  be- 
comes healed  when  it  puts  itself 
beneath  His  care.  The  earlier  we 
apply  to  Him  the  more  shall  we  find 
the  comfort  of  His  skill,  and  the 
more  speedily  will  health  return. 

Han's  Weakness  Supplemented. 
— '*  I  have  read  in  a  gardener's 
book,**  says  Beecher,  *'  that  pine- 
apples require  hothouses ;  and  I  say 
to  myself,  '  What  a  curmudgeon 
this  gardener  is  I  I  have  a  garden, 
and  what  is  the  reason  I  cannot 
raise  pine-apples  without  artificial 
heat?'  The  gardener  says,  'Do  it 
if  you  can ;  you  may,  if  you  have 
the  proper  climate  and  sun,  but  if 
your  summer  is  too  short,  and  your 
sun  is  too  cold,  you  cannot.  Had 
you  not,  therefore,  better  do  it  in  the 
only  way  you  can  ?  I  have  a  hot- 
house; bring  your  plants  in  here 
after  you  have  grown  them  as  long 
as  you  can  out  of  doors.'  Is  that 
an  imposition  or  a  kindness  ?  There 
is  a  part  of  man's  conversion  that 
18  within  the  range  of  human  power, 
but  beyond  that  man's  knowledge 
is  not  enough.  There  is  a  stimu- 
lating Divine  influence,  there  is 
the  summer  of  Gk>d's  soul,  that  is 
let  down  upon  man,  not  to  impose 
necessities  on  him,  but  to  supple- 
ment his  weakness  and  to  give 
potency  to  it." 

Augustine's  OonyeTsion.—- Augus- 
tine's youth  had  been  one  of  recUess 
self-indulgence.  He  had  plunged 
into  the  worst  sins  of  the  heathen 
world  in  which  he  lived;  he  had 
adopted  wild  opinions  to  justify 
those  sins;  and  thus,  though  his 


parents  were  Christians,  he  himself 
remained  a  heathen  in  his  manner 
of  life,  though  not  without  some 
struggles  of  his  better  self  and  of 
Qod's  grace  against  those  evU 
habits.  Often  he  struggled,  and 
often  he  fell;  but  he  had  two 
advantages  which  again  and  again 
have  saved  souls  from  ruin — ad- 
vantages which  no  one  who  enjoys 
them  (and  how  many  of  us  do  enjoy 
them!)  can  prize  too  highly — ^he 
had  a  good  mother,  and  he  had 
good  friends.  He  had  a  good  mother 
who  wept  for  him,  and  prayed 
for  him,  and  warned  him,  and  gave 
him  that  advice  which  only  a 
mother  can  give,  forgotten  for  the 
moment,  but  remembered  after- 
wards. And  he  had  good  friends, 
who  watched  every  opportunitv  to 
encourage  better  thoughts,  and  to 
bring  him  to  his  better  self.  In 
this  state  of  struggle  and  failure  he 
came  to  the  city  of  Milan,  where 
the  Christian  community  was  ruled 
by  a  man  of  fame  almost  equal  to 
that  which  he  himself  afterwards 
won — the  celebrated  Ambrose.  And 
now  the  crisis  of  his  life  was  come, 
and  it  shall  be  described  in  his  own 
words. 

He  was  sitting  with  his  friend, 
his  whole  soul  was  shaken  with  the 
violence  of  his  inward  conflict — 
the  conflict  of  breaking  away  from 
his  evil  habits,  from  his  evil  associ- 
ates, to  a  life  which  seemed  to  him 
poor,  and  profitless,  and  burden- 
some. Silently  the  two  friends  sat 
together,  and  at  last,  says  Augus- 
tine, *'when  deep  reflection  had 
brought  together  and  heaped  all 
my  misery  in  the  sight  of  my 
heart,  there  arose  a  mighty  storm 
of  grief,  bringing  a  mighty  shower 
of  tears."  He  left  his  friend,  that 
he  might  weep  in  solitude.  He 
threw  himself  down  under  a  fig- 
tree  in  the  garden  (the  spot  is  stul 
pointed  out  in  Milan),  and  he  cried 
m  the  bitterness  of  his  spirit, "  How 
long — how  lo^g?  To-morrow  — 
to-morrow?  Wny  not  now — why 
is  there  not  this  hour  an  end  to  my 
undeannesB  ?"  "  So  was  I  speaking 
and  weeping  in  the  contrition  of 
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my  heart,"  be  says,  "when,  lol  I 
heard  from  a  neighbouring  bouse 
a  voice  as  of  a  child,  chanting  and 
oft  repeating,  'Take  up  and  rcadl 
take  up  and  readl'  Instantly 
my  countenance  altered.  I  be- 
gan to  think  whether  children 
were  wont  in  play  to  sing  such 
words,  nor  could  I  remember  ever 
to  have  heard  the  like.  So,  check- 
ing my  tears,  I  rose,  taking  it  to  be 
a  command  from  God  to  open  the 
Book  and  read  the  first  chapter 
I  should  find.  .  .  ."  Eagerly 
he  returned  to  the  place  where  his 
friend  was  sitting,  for  there  lay  the 
volume  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles, 
which  he  had  just  begun  to  study. 
"I  seized  it,"  he  says,  "I  opened 
it,  and  in  silence  I  read  that 
passage  on  which  my  eyes  first  fell : 
'  Not  inrioting  and  drunkenness,  not 
in  chambering  and  wantonness,  not 
in  strife  and  envying.  But  put  ye 
on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  make 
not  provision  for  the  flesh,  to  fulfil 
the  lust  thereof.*    No  further  could 


I  read,  nor  needed  I ;  for  instantly, 
at  the  end  of  this  sentence,  by 
a  serene  light  infused  into  my  soul, 
all  the  darkness  of  doubt  vanished 
away." 

We  need  not  follow  the  story 
further.  We  know  how  he  broke 
off  all  liis  evil  courses ;  how  his 
mother^s  heart  was  rejoiced;  how 
he  was  baptised  by  the  great 
Ambrose ;  how  the  old  tradition 
describes  their  singing  together,  as 
he  came  up  from  the  baptismal 
waters,  the  alternate  verses  of  the 
hymn  called  from  its  opening  words 
Te  Deum  Laudamus.  We  know 
how  the  profligate  African  youth 
was  thus  transformed  into  the  most 
illustrious  saint  of  the  Western 
Church ;  how  he  lived  long  as  the 
light  of  his  own  generation,  and 
how  his  works  have  been  cherished 
and  read  by  good  men,  perhaps 
more  extensively  than  those  of 
any  Christian  teacher  since  the 
apostles. — Stanley, 


••»■ 


COURAGE. 

"  Wait  on  the  Lord :  be  of  good  courage,  and  He  shall  strengthen  thine 

heart.'* — Psalm  xxvii.  14. 


The  health  of  the  soul  is  courage 
and  prudence. — Chrysostotn. 

We  fear  men  so  much  because 
we  fear  God  so  little. — GurnalL 

"Here  lies  one,"  said  a  noble- 
man at  John  Knox^s  grave,  "  who 
never  feared  the  face  oif  man." 

The  servants  of  the  Lord  should 
be  as  bold  for  their  Master  as  the 
devil's  servants  are  for  theirs. — 
Countess  of  Warwich, 

What  would  the  nightingale  care 
if  the  toad  despised  her  singing? 
She  would  still  sing  on,  and  leave 
the  cold  toad  to  his  dank  shadows. 
And  what  care  I  for  the  sneers  of 
men  who  grovel  upon  earth?  I 
will  still  sing  on  in  the  ear  and 
bosom  of  God. — Beecher, 

Courage  in  suffering  for  a  good 
cause  is  well ;  but,  if  courage  be 
not  tempered  with  meekness,  if  our 
resentments  bum  in  our  breasts, 


and  boil  over  in  projects  of  revenge, 
opprobrious  language,  or  any  sort 
of  indecent  bitterness,  neither  we 
nor  our  cause  are  like  to  gain  by 
it. — Stanhope, 

Ohriflt^B  Soldieni. — The  soldiers 
of  Sylla,  when  digging  trenches  at 
the  order  of  their  master,  begged 
him  to  lead  them  against  the  ene- 
my. He  interpreted  their  request 
into  an  unwillingness  to  work,  and, 
pointing  to  a  very  difficult  position 
that  required  to  be  taken,  bade 
them  to  show  their  valour  by  ad- 
vancing sword  in  hand  and  seizing 
the  post  at  once.  The  spirit  of  the 
men  carried  them  forward,  and, 
despite  the  difficulties  in  the  way, 
they  gained  the  spot.  It  is  not 
always  that  the  soldier  of  Christ  is 
thus  ready  to  rush  iuto  the  fiercest 
dangers  at  tlie  call  of  his  Lord. 
We  are  too  fond  of  aisking  TTim  to 
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lead  us  to  victory  without  reckon- 
ing that  victory  may  have  to  be 
won  through  sorrow  and  trial. 
Blessed  is  he  who  not  only  wishes 
to  follow  the  Master  to  glory,  but 
is  willing  on  the  way  to  meet  the 
sternest  hardships  and  endure  the 
greatest  risks. 

Martyr's  Oourage.  —  Philip, 
Bishop  of  Heraclea,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  fourth  century, 
was  dragged  by  the  feet  through 
the  streets,  severely  scourged,  and 
then  brought  again  to  the  governor, 
who  charged  him  with  obstinate 
rashness,  in  continuing  disobedi- 
ent to  the  imperial  decrees;  but 
the  Bishop  boldly  replied,  "My 
present  behaviour  is  not  the  effect 
of  rashness,  but  proceeds  from  my 
love  and  fear  of  God,  who  made 
the  world,  and  who  will  judge  the 
living  and  the  dead,  whose  com- 
mands I  dare  not  transgress.  I 
have  hitherto  done  my  duty  to  the 
Emperors,  and  am  always  ready  to 
comply  with  their  just  orders,  ac- 
cording to  the  doctrine  of  our  Lord 
Christ,  who  bids  us  give  both  to 
GsBsar  and  to  God  their  due ;  but  I 
am  obliged  to  prefer  heaven  to 
earth,  and  to  obey  God  rather  than 
man."  The  governor,  on  hearing 
this  speech,  immediately  passed 
sentence  on  him  to  be  bnmt,  which 
was  executed  accordingly,  and  the 
martyr  expired,  singing  praises  to 
God  in  the  midst  of  the  ^mes. 

Lnpradence  to  be  Pimished.  — 
There  was  a  soldier  in  the  Spartan 
army  who  possessed  extraordinary 
beauty  of  person  and  at  the  same 
time  remarkable  daring  of  cha- 
racter. When  called  to  fight  he 
stripped  off  his  clothes,  anointed 
his  body  with  oil,  and,  taking  a 
spear  in  one  hand  and  a  sword  in 
the  other,  rushed  into  the  thick  of 
the  fight,  striking  down  his  adver- 
saries on  every  hand.  He  returned 
from  the  battle  without  a  single 
wound ,  marvellously  preserved  from 
danger.  He  was  honoured  with  a 
chaplet  for  his  valour,  but  at  the 
same  time  was  fined  a  thousand 
drachmas  for  daring  to  go  forth 
without  his  armour.    Venturesome 


spirits  may  sometimes  allow  their 
courage  to  make  them  careless  of 
their  safeguards,  and  their  valour 
may  bring  them  forth  conquerors. 
But  it  is  always  dangerous  for  a 
man  to  go  unarmed  into  the  midst 
of  foes ;  and  he  who  tries  it,  how- 
ever successful  he  may  be,  deserves 
a  stem  rebuke  lest  similar  impru- 
dence should  one  day  lead  him  to 
death. 

Oourage  among  the  Lowly. — Go 
ask  God*s  angels  where  they  see 
the  most  courage.  Not  at  the 
cannon's  mouth,  not  at  t]ie  hilted 
sword.  Go  see  the  saintly  Christian 
mother  that  for  the  space  of  twenty 
years  has  suffered  days  and  nights 
of  pain,  in  order  to  give,  Htersdly, 
her  life  for  her  children.  Left, 
when  her  husband  died,  a  widow, 
in  extreme  poverty,  she  determines, 
by  the  love  she  bore  him,  as  well 
as  by  the  love  she  bears  them,  that 
they  shall  grow  up  to  intelligence 
and  education ;  and  through  toiling 
pain,  as  much  as  martyrs  feel  at 
the  stake,  by  day  and  by  night, 
willingly,  in  long  months---0  how 
long  the  year  is  to  misery  I — she 
has  given  herself  to  these  children. 
And  now,  one  by  one,  as  they  have 
come  upon  the  stage,  in  answer  to 
her  heroic  efforts,  they  are  pros- 
pered. But  the  sands  are  running 
out.  She  has  used  herself  up. 
And  at  that  time  when  woman 
should  become  matron,  and,  after 
all  her  suffering  and  shattering, 
should  begin  to  be  serene  and 
happy,  her  forces  are  failing;  and 
in  poverty  she  is  dying.  She  looks 
back  upon  her  whole  life,  and  there 
has  never  been  a  day  that  has  not 
been  bitter.  There  has  never  been 
a  day  in  which  she  could  have  lived 
if  she  had  not  believed  in  God ; 
and  now  she  is  dying.  Ask  God's 
angels  if  there  is  any  hero  on  the 
battle-field  that  is  so  heroic  as  this 
poor,  spent  Christian,  that  is  dying 
and  glad  to  die,  that  has  literally 
poured  her  life  out  like  a  cup 
of  bitterness  and  pain  for  other 
people. — Beecher, 

Luther's  Tnut. — Luther,  having 
boldly  cast  off  the  fetters  of  Rome, 
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was  summoned  to  attend  the  Diet 
at  Worms.  His  friends,  notwith> 
standing  the  safe-conduct  granted 
him  by  the  Emperor  Charles  V., 
apprehended  danger  to  his  person, 
and  would  have  dissuadea  him 
from  going  thither.  Luther  an- 
swered, **  I  am  determined  to  enter 
the  city  in  the  name  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  though  as  many  devils 
should  oppose  me  as  there  are  tiles 
upon  all  the  houses  at  Worms." 
He  was  accompanied  from  Wiir- 
temberg  by  many  friends  and  horse- 
men, but  he  took  only  eight  of 
the  latter  into  Worms.  When  he 
stepped  out  of  the  carriage,  he  said, 
in  the  presence  of  a  great  number 
of  persons,  "God  shall  be  on  my 
side.*'  "  As  he  drew  near  the  door 
which  was  about  to  admit  him 
into  the  presence  of  his  judges," 
D'Aubigne  tells  us,  "he  met  a 
valiant    knight,     the     celebrated 


George  of  Freundsberg,  who  four 
years  later,  at  the  head  of  his 
German  lansquenets,  bent  the  knee 
with  his  soldiers  on  the  field  of 
Pavia,  and  then,  charging  to  the 
left  of  the  French  army,  drove  it 
into  the  Ticino,  and  in  a  great 
measure  decided  the  captivity  of 
the  King  of  France.  The  old 
General,  seeing  Luther  pass,  tapped 
him  on  the  shoulder,  and  shalang 
his  head,  blanched  in  many  battles, 
said  kindly,  '  Poor  monk,  poor 
monk  I  thou  art  now  going  to 
make  a  nobler  stand  than  I  or  any 
other  captain  have  ever  made  in 
the  bloodiest  of  our  battles.  But 
if  thy  cause  is  just,  and  thou  art 
sure  of  it,  go  forward  in  God's 
name,  and  fear  nothing.  God  will 
not  forsake  thee.*  A  noble  tribute 
of  respect  paid  by  the  courage  of 
the  sword  to  the  courage  of  the 
mind.** 


-M- 


COVETOUSNESS. 

*'  Thou  Bhalt  not  covet .  .  .  anything  that  is  thy  neighbour's."— £xo<f.  zz.  17. 


Covetous  men  never  think  they 
have  gold  enough. — Thomas  Tay- 
lor, 

The  covetous  man  pines  in 
plenty — ^like  Tantalus,  up  to  the 
chin  in  water,  and  yet  thirsty. — 
Adams. 

The  covetous  person  lives  as  if 
the  world  were  made  altogether 
for  him,  and  not  he  for  the  world ; 
to  take  in  everything  and  part 
with  nothing. — South, 

Austin  defines  covetousness  a 
dishonest  and  insatiable  desire  of 
gain ;  and  in  one  of  his  epistles  com- 
pares it  to  hell,  which  devours  all, 
and  yet  never  hath  enough,  a  bot- 
tomless pit  and  endless  misery. — 
Burton, 

The  covetous  man  heaps  up 
riches,  not  to  enjoy  them,  out  to 
have  them ;  and  starves  himself  in 
the  midst  of  plenty ;  and  most  un- 
naturally cheats  and  robs  himself 
of  that  which  is  his  own ;  and 
makes  a  hard  shift  to  be  as  poor 
pmd  miserable  with  a  great  estate 


as  any  man  can  be  without  it. — 
Tillotson. 

Soot  of  Evil. — Covetousness  is 
styled  by  the  apostle  "  the  root  of 
all  evil ;  **  and  as  the  root  in  winter 
retains  the  sap  when  the  branches 
have  lost  their  leaves  and  verdure, 
so  in  old  age,  the  winter  of  life, 
covetousness  preserves  its  vigour 
when  other  vices  are  fallen  off. 
Usually  the  nearer  men  approach 
to  the  earth,  they  are  more  earthly- 
minded,  and,  which  is  strange  to 
amazement,  at  the  sunset  of  life 
are  providing  for  a  long  day. — 
Salter, 

OovetousneBS  Lisatiable.  —  An 
old  gentleman  once  asked  a  lad 
when  was  a  covetous  man  rich 
enough.  '*  When  he  has  a  thousand 
poimds,'*  was  the  reply.  •*No.'* 
"  Two  thousand.**  **  No.**  "  Twenty 
thousand.**  "No.**  "A  hundred 
thousand,**  said  the  lad  at  last  in 
desperation;  and  still  being  told 
<'No,**  he  confessed  he  could  not 
say.   His  questioner  then  infbnned 
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him — "  When  he  has  a  little  more 
than  he  has,  and  that  is  never." 

Danger  of  OoYetonsness.  —  A 
slave  unto  Mammon  makes  no  ser- 
vant imto  God.  Covetousness  cracks 
the  sinews  of  faith ;  numhs  the 
apprehensions  of  any  thing  above 
sense ;  and  only  affected  with  tlie 
certainty  of  tilings  present,  makes 
a  peradventure  of  things  to  come  ; 
lives  but  onto  one  world,  nor  hopes, 
but  fears,  another;  makes  their 
own  death  sweet  unto  others,  bitter 
unto  themselves ;  brings  formal 
sadness,  scenical  mourning,  and 
no  wet  eyes  at  the  grave. — Sir  T. 
Brotone, 

—  Rich 


The    Oovetons-Sioh. 


people  who  are  covetous  are  like 
the  cypress  tree — they  may  appear 
well,  but  are  fruitless;  so  rich 
persons  have  the  means  to  be 
generous,  vet  some  are  not  so. 
But  they  would  consider  they  are 
only  trustees  for  what  they  possess, 
and  should  show  their  wealth  to 
be  more  in  doing  good  than  merely 
in  having  it.  They  should  not 
reserve  their  benevolence  for  pur- 
poses after  they  are  dead ;  for 
those  who  give  not  till  they  die 
show  that  they  would  not  then  if 
they  could  keep  it  any  longer. — 
Bishop  Hall, 

The  DiBeaae  in  Hen's  Bones. — 
Men  think  they  can  never  have 
gold  enough.  They  write  of  the 
&ad,  that  she  eats  of  nothing  but 
the  earth,  and  thereof  no  more 
than  she  can  hold  in  her  foot  at 


once ;  and  the  reason  they  give  is, 
that  she  fears  the  ^arth  lyould  be 
wasted  and  none  left.  A  fit  em- 
blem of  the  covetous,  who  fear  to 
take  their  portion  of  the  things 
God  hath  given  them  under  the 
sun,  lest  they  should  want ;  when 
the  bottom  of  their  patrimony, 
moderately  unravelled,  would  last 
to  ten  frugal  generations.  How 
this  sickness  grovels!  How  it 
stoops  him  into  earth,  into  hellt 
This  disease  lies  in  men's  bones. 
I  have  read  of  a  beggar  that 
passed  by  a  company  of  rich  men 
and  earnestly  besought  their  alms, 
complaining  that  he  had  a  secret 
disease  lying  in  his  bones,  that  he 
could  not  earn  his  Uving.  They  in 
charity  gave  him  somewhat  and 
let  him  go.  One  amongst  tiie  rest 
following  him  would  needs  know 
of  him  what  the  secret  disease 
should  be,  seeing  that  outwardly 
he  seemed  to  ail  nothing.  Quoth 
the  beggar,  *'You  cannot  see  it, 
for  it  lies  in  my  bones,  and  some 
call  it  idleness. V  You  see  many  a 
rich  man  whose  cup  of  wealth 
runs  over ;  you  wonder  to  see  him 
so  miserable,  both  to  himself  and 
others.  Why,  there  is  a  disease 
that  lies  in  his  bones,  that  keeps 
him  from  working  the  works  of 
charity,  from  reHeving  his  dis- 
tressed brethren ;  you  may  call  it 
covetousness.  They  will  part  with 
anything,  so  they  may  keep  their 
gold.  But  we  must  give  our  gold 
too  with  the  rest.  If  we  offer  not 
all,  Christ  will  accept  none.  — 
AdavM, 


^•» 


CREATION. 

"  All  those  things  hath  Mine  hand  made." — Ua,  Ixvi.  2. 


Who  is  the  Guide  of  nature  but 
only  the  God  of  nature  ?  In  Him 
we  live,  move,  and  are. — Hooker, 

"  I  CANNOT  look  upon  the  ocean 
and  the  mountains,"  says  one, 
*'  without  loving  them ;  and  I  am 
greater  than  they  because  I  can  do 
so. 

Bbsearcbes  into  the  springs  of 
natural  bodies  and  their  motions 


should  awaken  us  to  admiration  at 
the  wondrous  wisdom  of  our  Crea- 
tor in  all  the  works  of  nature. — 
WatU, 

A  OEMTLEMAN,  being  invited  to 
accompany  a  distinguished  person 
to  see  a  grand  building  erected  by 
Sir  Christopher  Hatton,  desired  to 
be  excused  and  to  sit  still,  looking 
on  a  flower  which  he  held  in  hin 
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hand.  "  For/*  said  he,  **  I  see  more 
of  God  in  this  flower  than  in  all 
the  beautiful  edifices  in  the  world. '^ 

Oreation  and  Ood's  QoYemment. 
— The  history  of  creation  is  itself 
the  history  of  God's  government ; 
and  notlung'  short  of  absolute 
idiotism,  rather  than  mere  ignor- 
anoe,  could  believe  it  possible  that 
this  incalculably  complicated,  mul- 
tifarious, and  inconceivably  ex- 
tended universe  could  preserve  its 
order  without  a  government. — 
MacCulloch, 

Flan  of  Absolntd  Benevolence. — 
We  are  raised  by  science  to  an 
understanding  of  the  infinite  wis- 
dom and  goodness  which  the  Crea- 
tor has  displayed  in  all  His  works. 
Not  a  step  can  we  take  in  any 
direction  without  perceiving  the 
most  extraordinary  traces  of  design ; 
and  the  skill  everywhere  conspicu- 
ous is  calculated  in  so  vast  a  propor- 
tion of  instances  to  promote  the 
happiness  of  livine  creatures,  and 
especially  of  ourselves,  that  we  feel 
no  hesitation  in  concluding  that,  if 
we  knew  the  whole  scheme  of 
Providence,  every  part  would  ap- 
pear to  be  in  liarmony  with  a  plan 
of  absolute  benevolence.  Inde- 
pendently, however,  of  this  most 
consoling  inference,  the  delight  is 
inexpressible  of  being  able  to  follow 
the  marvellous  works  of  the  Great 
Author  of  nature,  and  to  trace  the 
unbounded  power  and  exquisite 
skill  which  are  exhibited  by  the 
minutest  as  well  as  the  mightiest 
parts  of  His  system. — Brougham. 

Wisdom  of  Oreation. — The  man- 
ner in  which  the  Creator  has  con- 
trived a  supply  for  the  thirst  of  man 
in  sultry  maces  is  worthy  of  admi- 
ration. He  has  placed  amidst  the 
burning  sands  of  Africa  a  plant  whose 
leaf,  twisted  round  like  a  cruet,  is  al- 
ways filled  with  a  large  glassful  of 
fresh  water.  The  gullet  of  this  cruet 
is  shut  by  the  extremity  of  the  leaf 
itself,  so  as  to  prevent  the  water 
from  evaporating.  He  has  planted, 
in  some  other  districts  of  the  same 
country,  a  great  tree,  called  by  the 
Negroes  Boa,  the  trunk  of  wnieh, 


of  a  prodigious  bulk,  is  naturally 
hollowed,  Uke  a  cistem.  In  the 
rainy  season  it  receives  its  fill  of 
water,  which  continues  fresh  and 
cool  in  the  greatest  heats,  by 
means  of  the  tufted  foliage  which 
crowns  its  summit.    In  some  of  the 

? arched  rocky  islands  of  the  West 
ndies  there  is  found  a  tree,  called 
the  Water  Lianno,  so  full  of  sap, 
that  if  you  cut  a  single  branch 
of  it,  as  much  water  is  immediately 
discharged  as  a  man  can  drink  at  a 
drauglit,  and  it  is  perfectly  pure 
and  limpid. — St.  Pierre. 

PleaaantneBs  of  Oreation. — Doth 
not  the  pleasantness  of  this  placo 
carry  in  itself  sufficient  reward  for 
any  time  lost  in  it  ?  Do  you  not 
see  how  all  things  conspire  together 
to  make  the  country  a  heavenly 
dwelling?  Do  you  not  see  the 
blades  of  grass,  how  in  colour  they 
excel  the  emerald,  every  one  striv- 
ing to  pass  his  fellow,  and  yet  they 
are  all  kept  of  an  equal  height  ? 
And  see  you  not  the  rest  of  those 
beautiful  flowers,  each  of  which 
would  require  a  man's  wit  to  know, 
and  his  life  to  express?  Do  not 
these  stately  trees  seem  to  main- 
tain their  flourishing  old  age,  with 
the  only  happiness  of  their  being 
clothed  with  a  continued  spring, 
because  no  beauty  here  should  ever 
fade?  Doth  not  the  air  breathe 
health,  which  the  birds,  delightful 
both  to  ear  and  eye,  do  daily 
solemnize  with  the  sweet  concert 
of  their  voices  ?  Is  not  every  echo 
tliereof  a  perfect  music?  And 
those  fresh  and  delightful  brooks, 
how  slowly  they  slide  away,  as  loth 
to  leave  the  company  of  so  many 
things  united  in  perfection,  and 
with  how  sweet  a  murmur  tliey 
lament  their  forced  departure! — 
Drake  (1629). 

Ufature  and  her  Laws. — If  nature 
should  intermit  her  course,  and 
leave  altogether,  though  it  were 
but  for  a  while,  the  observation  of 
her  own  laws;  if  those  principal 
and  mother  elements  of  the  world, 
whereof  all  things  in  this  lower 
world  are  n:iade,  should  lose  the 
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qualities  wliicli  now  they  have ;  if 
the  frame  of  that  heavenly  arch 
erected  over  our  heads  should 
loosen  and  dissolve  itself;  if  the 
prince  of  the  lights  of  heaven, 
which  now  as  a  giant  doth  run  his 
unwearied  course,  should,  as  it 
were,  through  a  languishing  faint- 
ness,  begin  to  stand  and  to  rest 
himself;  if  the  moon  should  wander 
from  her  beaten  way,  the  times 
and  seasons  of  the  year  blend 
themselves  by  disordered  and  con- 
fused mixtures,  the  winds  breathe 
out  their  last  gasp,  the  clouds 
yield  no  rain,  the  earth  be  defeated 
of  heavenly  iniiuence,  the  fruits  of 
the  earth  pine  as  cliildren  at  the 
breasts  of  their  mother,  no  longer 
able  to  yield  them  reUef:  what 
would  become  of  man  himself,  whom 
these  things  do  now  all  serve? 
See  we  not  plainly  that  obedience 
of  creatures  unto  the  law  of  nature 
is  the  stay  of  the  whole  world  ? — 
Hooker. 

Immensity  of  Oreation. — '*  About 
the  time  of  the  invention  of  the 
telesoope,  another  instrument  was 
formed,"  says  Chalmers,  "which 
laid  open  a  scene  no  less  wonderful 
and  rewarded  the  inquisitive  spirit 
of  man.  This  was  the  microscope. 
The  one  led  me  to  see  a  system  in 
every  star,  the  other  leads  me  to 
see  a  world  in  every  atom.  The 
one  taught  me  that  this  mighty 
globe,  with  the  whole  burden  of  its 
people  and  its  countries,  is  but  a 
grain  of  sand  on  the  high  field  of 
immensity;  the  other  teaches  me 
that  every  grain  of  sand  may  har- 
bour vnthin  it  the  tribes  and  the 
famihes  of  a  busy  population.  The 
one  told  me  of  the  insignificance  of 
the  world  I  tread  upon ;  the  other 
redeems  it  from  all  its  insignifi- 
cance, for  it  tells  me  that  in  the 
leaves  of  every  forest,  and  in  the 
flowers  of  every  garden,  and  in  the 
waters  of  every  rivulet,  there  are 
worlds  teeming  with  life,  and  num- 
berless as  are  the  glories  of  the 
firmament.  The  one  niis  suggested 
to  me  that  beyond  and  above  all 
that  is  visible  to  man  there  may  be 
fields  of  oreation  which  sweep  im- 


mensely along,  and  carry  the  im- 
press of  the  Almighty's  hand  to  the 
remotest  scenes  of  the  universe; 
the  other  suggests  that  within  and 
beneath  all  that  minuteness  which 
the  aided  eye  of  man  has  been  able 
to  explore  there  may  be  a  region  of 
invisioles ;  and  that,  could  we  draw 
aside  the  mysterious  curtain  which 
shrouds  it  from  our  senses,  we 
might  see  a  theatre  of  as  many 
wonders  as  astronomy  has  unfolded, 
a  universe  within  the  compass  of  a 
point  so  small  as  to  elude  all  the 
powers  of  the  microscope,  but 
where  the  wonder-working  God 
finds  room  for  the  exercise  of  all 
His  attributes,  where  He  can  raise 
another  mechanism  of  worlds,  and 
fill  and  animate  them  all  with  the 
evidence  of  His  glory." 

One  Primary  Oanse. It  has 

been  said  that  whatever  is  made 
with  the   intention   of  answering 
two  purposes  will  answer  neither 
of  them  well.    This  is  for  the  most 
part  true  with  respect  to  the  inven- 
tionfi  and  productions  of  man ;  but 
the  very  reverse  of  this  would  seem 
to  obtain  in  all  the  operations  of 
the  Godhead.    In  the  great  labor- 
atory   of  nature  many  effects  of 
the  most  important  and  extensive 
utility  are  often  made  to  proceed 
from    some    one    primary  cause; 
neither  do  these  effects  in  any  one 
instance  either  clash  or  jar,  or  in- 
terfere with  each  other,  but  each 
one  is  as  perfect  in  its  kind  as  if 
the  common  source  of  its  activity 
were  adjusted  and  appropriated  to 
the  aocompUshing  of  that  single 
effect    alone.      An  illustration  or 
two  will  suffice  where  the  number 
of  examples  is  so  great   that  the 
difficulty  lies  more  in  the  selection 
than  in  the  discovery.     The  atmo- 
sphere is  formed  for  the  respiration 
01  numberless  animals,  which  most 
important  office  it  perfectly  per- 
forms, being  the  very  food  of  fife ; 
but  there  are  two  other  processes 
almost  as  important,  which  could 
not  go  on  without  an  atmosphere, 
seeing  that  it  is  essential  to  both  of 
them — the  dissemination  of  light 
by  its  powers   of  refraction  and 
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reflection,  ftnd  of  heat  by  its  de- 
composition. The  ocean  is  a  floid 
world,  admirably  calculated  for  the 
propagation  and  continuation  of 
those  myriads  of  aquatic  animals 
witli  which  it  abounds,  and  thus  it 
enables  the  Creator  to  extend,  both 
in  depth  and  surface,  the  sphere  of 
sensation,  of  life,  and  of  enjoyment, 
from  the  Poles  even  unto  the  Line. 
But  the  ocean  has  other  most  im- 
portant offices  to  fulfil ;  it  is  perhaps 
more  necessary  to  the  earth  than 
the  earth  itself  is  to  the  ocean ;  for 
while  it  appears  to  be  the  great 
receptacle  oi  salt  water,  it  becomes, 
through  the  joint  medium  of  the 
sun  and  of  the  atmosphere,  the 
principal  reservoir  and  distributor 
of  fresh.  The  sun  himself  was 
created  as  the  grand  emporium  of 
Ught  and  of  heat  to  the  system. 
But  he  not  only  warms  and  en- 
lightens, but  he  also  regulates  and 
controls  both  the  times  and  the 
spaces  of  the  whole  planetary  world. 
The  lord  of  motion  no  less  than  of 
light,  he  imposes  a  law  on  those 
erratic  bodies  as  invincible  as  it  is 
invisible,  which  nevertheless  allows 
the  fullest  scope  to  all  their  wan- 
derings, and  subjects  them  to  no 
restraint  but  that  which  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  their  preserva- 
tion.— Colton. 

An  Instanoe  of  Design. "A 

gentleman  who  had  discharged  the 
Uiought  of  Deity  from  his  mind, 
while  travelling  in  Australia,"  re- 
lates Dr.  Leifchild  ("Bemarkable 
Facts  "),  "  was  led  in  a  remarkable 
way  to  a  belief  in  His«  existence. 
His  own  account  of  it  is  as  follows : 
'  Journeying  on  a  day  as  close  and 
sultry  as  can  well  be  imagined,  I 
became  after  some  hours*  travel  so 
weary  that  at  length  I  oast  myself 
down  beneath  the  most  shady  tree 
I  could  find,  unable  to  hold  out  any 
longer,  and  determined  to  await  the 
cool  of  the  evening.  As  I  lay  thus, 
after  some  time  I  saw  the  seed-stem 
of  a  little  plant  close  before  me 
move  in  the  slightest  degree  several 
times,  each  time  accompanying  the 
motion  with  a  single  low,  sharp 


sound,  like  the  tiek  of  a  wateh. 
Interested  to  discover  tiie  con- 
nection between  the  motion  and 
the  sound,  I  leaned  over  and  ex- 
amined it.  It  was  a  small  plant, 
with  a  short  and  more  than  pro- 
portionably  thick  fiower-stem, 
having  a  single  seed-pod  at  the 
extremity.  The  seed-pod  was  an 
oblate  spheroid,  not  much  larger 
than  a  garden-pea;  but  it  was  com- 
posed of  a  number  of  sections  which, 
shrinking  as  it  ripened,  separated 
themselves  from  one  another :  and 
finally  each  section  detached  itself 
at  the  bottom  of  the  stalk,  which 
ran  right  through  to  the  upper  side, 
and  sprang  out,  nearly  straining 
itself ;  so  that  eventually,  when  aXL 
the  sections  had  extended  them- 
selves, it  would  be  something  like 
an  open  umbrella.  But  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  each  of  these  sections, 
before  it  sprang  out,  on  the  inside 
was  attached  a  single  small  round 
seed,  which  was  cast,  by  the  spring 
of  the  section  to  which  it  belonged, 
to  a  considerable  distance.  I  stnick 
the  stem  lightly,  and  thus  artifici- 
ally expedited  the  process  of  dis- 
junction, and  found  that  the  seeds 
were  thrown  out  upwards  of  two 
feet.  On  paying  close  attention  to 
the  plant  itself,  I  observed  that  its 
stem  was  so  stiff  that  the  wind 
could  have  no  power  to  sway  it  to 
and  fro,  and  thus  scatter  the  seed ; 
so  low,  likewise,  that,  amidst  the 
surrounding  grass,  the  wind  would 
scarcely  ever  reach  it  in  force  suf- 
ficient to  cany  the  seed  away ;  and 
lastly,  that  it  was  placed  in  the 
midst  of  leaves  all  outspreading 
upwards  and  outwards  in  a  fimnel- 
form  from  the  root,  so  that  if  the 
seed  were  not  cast  beyond  them, 
they  would  catch  and  cany  it  back 
again  to  the  bosom  of  the  plant 
itself.  The  disadvantage,  then,  was 
threefold,  and  so  complete  in  the 
whole  as  to  bar  this  little  firaotion 
of  nature  frt)m  the  performance  of 
one  of  its  grand  generic  offices, — 
that  of  properly  depositing  its  seeds. 
Nothing  could  reheve  it  but  some 
mechanical  contrivance,  and  here 
was  that  mechanicid  ooxttriyanee ; 
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and  not  only  was  it  a  eontriyance 
in  itself,  but  there  were  design  and 
adaptation  in  fixing  the  very  junc- 
ture of  its  operations.  The  seed 
should  not  be  thrown  off  till  it  was 
ripe ;  and  till  it  was  so  ripe  that  its 
Tery  reservoir  began  to  separate 
into  fragments,  this  mechanical 
contrivance  could  not  act.     The 


completion  of  the  ripening  process 
was  the  condition  on  which  the 
contrivance  for  scattering  the  seed 
depended  for  coming  into  action. 
It  was  an  instance  of  design  and 
contrivance  so  indisputable  that 
there  was  no  leaving  it  to  be  ac- 
counted for  in  any  way  but  by  the 
agency  of  a  God.' " 


-M- 


CROSS  OF  CHRIST. 

**  His  own  self  bare  our  sins  in  His  o-wn  body  on  the  tree." — 1  Pet,  ii.  24. 


KoTHiNO  but  the  Cross  of  Glirist 
can  set  other  crosses  straight. — 
Mylne, 

The  Cross  of  Christ  was  the 
noontide  of  everlasting  love,  the  me- 
ridian splendour  of  eternal  mercy. 
— /.  Maclaurin. 

Thet  that  can  take  it  cheerfully 
on  their  backs  shall  find  it  just  such 
a  burden  as  wings  to  a  bird  or  sails 
to  a  ship. — Salter. 

GoD*s  scholars  have  learned  to 
think  of  the  Cross  that  it  is  the 
frame  -  house  in  the  which  God 
frameth  His  children  like  to  His 
Son, Christ;  the  furnace  thatfineth 
God's  gold;  the  highway  to  heaven ; 
the  suit  and  livery  that  God's  ser- 
vants are  served  withal ;  and  the 
earnest  and  beginning  of  all  con- 
solation and  glory. — Bradford. 

OhiiBt  Orocified. — If  you  have 
not  yet  found  out  that  Christ  cruci- 
fied is  the  foundation  of  the  whole 
volume,  you  have  read  your  Bible 
hitherto  to  very  little  profit.  Your 
religion  is  a  heaven  without  a  sun, 
an  arch  without  a  keystone,  a  com- 
pass without  a  needle,  a  clock  with- 
out spring  or  weights,  a  lamp  with- 
out oil.  It  will  not  comfort  you. 
It  will  not  deUver  your  soul  from 
hell. — Byle. 

The  Key  of  Paradise. We  do 

not  sail  to  glory  in  the  salt  sea  of 
our  own  tears,  but  in  the  red  sea  of 
a  Redeemer's  blood.  Crux  Chris ti 
est  clavis  Parodist — "  The  Cross  of 
Christ  is  the  key  of  Paradise."  We 
owe  the  life  of  our  souls  to  the 
death  of  our  Saviour.  It  was  His 
going  into  the  fcunaoe  which  keeps 


us  from  the  flames.  Man  lives  by 
death ;  his  natural  life  is  preserved 
by  the  death  of  the  creature,  and 
his  spiritual  life  by  the  death  of 
the  Redeemer. — Seeker. 

All-sufficiency  of  the  Oross.- 


The  Cross  of  Christ  is  the  invincible 
sanctuary  of  the  humble,  the  de- 
jection of  the  proud,  the  victory  of 
Christ,  the  destruction  of  the  devil, 
the  confirmation  of  the  faithful,  the 
death  of  the  unbeliever,  the  life  of 
the  just.  It  is  the  key  of  Paradise, 
the  weak  man's  staff,  the  convert's 
convoy,  the  upright  man's  perfec- 
tion, the  soul  and  body's  health, 
the  prevention  of  aU  evil,  and  the 
procurer  of  all  good. — Quarles. 

Cross  at  Heaven's  Door. — Christ 
and  His  Cross  are  not  separable  in 
this  life,  howbeit  Christ  and  His 
Cross  part  at  heaven's  door;  for 
there  is  no  house  -  room  for  crosses 
in  heaven.  One  tear,  one  sigh,  one 
sad  heart,  one  loss,  one  thought  of 
trouble,  cannot  find  lodging  there. 
They  are  but  the  marks  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  down  in  this  wide  inn  and 
stormy  country  on  this  side  death. 
Sorrow  and  the  saints  are  not  mar- 
ried together ;  or,  suppose  it  were 
so,  heaven  would  make  a  divorce. — 
Rutherford. 

Bm's  Accuser. — We  must  nail 
our  sins  to  the  Cross  of  Christ,  force 
them  before  the  tree  on  which  He 
suffered;  it  is  such  a  sight  as  sin 
cannot  abide.  It  will  begin  to  die 
witliin  a  man  upon  the  sight  of 
Christ  on  the  Cross,  for  the  Cross 
of  Christ  accuseth  sin,  shames  sin, 
and  by  a  secret  virtue  feeds  upon 
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the  yery  heart  of  Bin.  We  must 
use  sizi  as  Christ  was  used  when  He 
was  made  sin  for  us ;  we  must  lift 
it  up;  and  make  it  naked  by  confes- 
sion of  it  to  God ;  we  must  pierce 
the  hands  and  feet,  the  heart  of  it 
by  godly  sorrow,  and  application  of 
threatenings  against  it,  and  by  spi- 
ritual revenge  upon  it. — By  field, 

(huBefiige. — ^Yes,  Cross  of  our 
Lord,  Cross  of  our  salvation  I  thou, 
thou  only  art  our  refuge.  Sinking 
under  the  burthen  of  our  imwortlii- 
ness,  covered  with  the  shame  of  sin, 
our  heart  rent  by  remorse,  we  cast 
ourselves  at  the  foot  of  the  Cross ; 
we  embrace  it  with  tears  of  love 
and  repentance;  we  look  up  to  it 
as  the  Israelites  looked  up  in  the 
wilderness  to  the  brazen  serpent, 
and  are  healed  bv  the  blood  which 
trickles  down  from  the  blessed 
Victim  which  it  bore.  Be  then 
the  Cross  of  Christ  the  endless 
triumph  of  thy  soul,  and  let  the 
treasures  beyond  price  which  it 
hath  purchased  for  thee  be  thy 
glory  and  thine  inheritance. — 
DiodcUi, 

A  Soldier  of  the  Gross.— There 
was  once  a  grand  warrior  who, 
being  late  in  the  field  of  battle, 
pressed  forward  with  great  eager- 
ness for  the  fray,  praying  the  gods 
that  the  fight  nught  not  be  over 
before  he  arrived  upon  the  scene  of 
action,  that  so  he  might  share  the 
dangers  and  toils  of  the  strife.  Too 
many  act  upon  the  contrary  prin- 
ciple of  laying  down  their  arms 
while  others  fight,  and  then  as  the 
spoils  are  divided  entering  in  to 
take  their  share.  But  ''wo  must 
fight  if  we  would  reign."  The  true 
soldier  of  the  Cross  courts  the 
battle-field,  longs  for  the  conflict, 
pants  for  the  strife,  and  waits  at 


once  in  expectation  of  the  struggle 
and  tUo  orown. 

Take  up  your  Gross.  —  If  no 
man  is  worthy  to  be  a  disciple  of 
Christ  unless  ne  take  up  his  cross 
and  deny  himself,  and  follow  the 
Saviour,  he  is  only  saying  in  re- 
gard to  himself,  and  to  the  world 
eternal,  what  this  world  says  in 
regard  to  every  man  that  follows 
it.  There  is  no  trade  that  does  not 
say  to  every  applicant  that  comes 
to  it,  •*  If  you  will  take  up  your 
cross  and  follow  mc,  you  shall 
have  my  remuneration."  There  is 
no  profession  that  does  not  say  to 
every  applicant,  "  If  you  will  take 
up  your  cross  and  follow  me,  I  will 
reward  you.'*  There  is  no  plea- 
sure, there  is  no  ambition,  there  is 
no  course  that  men  pursue,  from 
the  lowest  to  the  highest  in  the 
horizon  of  secular  things,  that  does 
not  say  to  every  man,  "  Unless  you 
take  up  your  cross  and  follow  me, 
you  shall  have  none  of  me."  Now 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  standing 
like  the  angel  in  the  sun,  with  the 
eternal  world  for  a  background, 
clothed  in  garments  white  as  snow, 
as  no  fuller  on  earth  could  white 
them,  and  calling  us  to  honour  and 
glory  and  inunortality,  says  only, 
in  behalf  of  these  higher  things, 
what  the  whole  world  says  of  its 
poor,  grovelling,  and  miserable 
things,  "Take  up  your  cross  and 
follow  Me."  Lust  says  so :  why 
should  not  love  say  so  ?  Wealth 
that  perishes  says  so,  and  earthly 
glory  that  fades  like  the  laurel 
wreath  says  so :  whv  should  not 
the  crown  of  fine  gold  that  never 
grows  dim  say  so?  And  if  men 
will  hear  it  from  the  world,  0 
why  will  they  not  hear  it  fi^m 
God,  and  Chnst,  and  eternity? — 
Beecher, 


-M- 


DEATH. 

*'  Death  passed  upon  all  men,  for  that  bU  have  sinned.** — Bom.  v.  12. 

Death  is  the  foreshadowing  of 
life.  We  die  that  we  may  die  no 
more. — Herman  Hooker, 

Dbath  proves  the  existence  of 


sin,  and  sin  supposes  law;  men, 
therefore,  were  under  some  law. — 
Doddnridge, 
Death  is  the  shadow  which  life 
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flings  upon  the  ground.  Wherever 
hfe  goes,  there  travels  that  dark, 
unsocial,  dumb  companion  with  it. 

An  athlete  of  Avignon,  noted  for 
his  great  strength,  literally  strug- 
gled with  death.  His  last  words 
were,  "0  Death,  if  you  were  a 
man,  what  short  work  I'd  make  of 
you  I" 

He  that  always  waits  upon  God 
is  ready  whensoever  He  calls.  Ne- 
glect not  to  set  your  accounts  even : 
he  is  a  happy  man  who  so  lives  as 
that  death  at  all  times  may  find 
him  at  leisure  to  die. — Feltham. 

It  is  told  of  Bichard  Baxter  that 
when  he  was  on  his  death-bed, 
suffering  great  pain,  he  was  asked 
how  he  felt.  The  reply  he  made 
was,  **  Almost  well."  At  length 
the  final  hour  arrived,  when  he 
became,  in  his  own  language,  *' en- 
tirely weU." 

An  inscription  on  a  child's  tomb- 
stone in  an  EngUsh  churchyard 
reads  as  follows :  "  *  Who  plucked 
that  flower  ?'  cried  the  gardener  as 
he  walked  thrpugh  the  garden. 
His  fellow-servant  answered,  •  The 
Master.'  And  the  gardener  held 
his  peace." 

Death  levels  the  highest  moun- 
tains with  the  lowest  valleys.  He 
mows  down  the  fairest  lihes  as 
well  as  the  foulest  thistles.  The 
robes  of  illustrious  princes  and 
the  rags  of  homely  peasants  are 
both  laid  aside  in  the  wardrobe  of 
the  grave. — Seeker. 

As  the  setting  of  the  sun  appears 
of  greater  magnitude,  and  his 
beams  of  richer  gold,  than  when 
he  is  in  the  meridian ;  so  a  dying 
believer  is,  usually,  richer  in  ex- 
perience, stronger  in  grace,  and 
brighter  in  his  evidences  for  hea- 
ven, than  a  living  one. — Salter. 

Think  of  death  as  the  death  of 
sin.  Begard  its  pains  and  pangs 
and  struggles  as  the  battle  that 
goes  before  victory ;  its  troubles  as 
ihe  swell  of  the  sea  on  heaven's 
blessed  shore ;  yon  gloomy  passage 
as  a  shady  avenue  that  shaJi  guide 
your  steps  to  heaven. — Guthrie. 


Happt  is  he  that,  after  due  pre- 
paration, is  passed  through  the 
gates  of  death  ere  he  be  aware. 
Happy  is  he  that,  by  the  holy  use 
of  long  sickness,  is  taught  to  see 
the  gates  of  death  afar  off,  and  is 
addressed  for  a  resolute  passage: 
the  one  dies  like  Elijah,  the  other 
like  Elislia — both  blessedly. 

Dying  with  Ohrist. — Phocion, 
an  Athenian  captain,  being  con- 
demned to  death,  and  seeing  one 
Enippus  condemned  to  the  same 
death,  but  very  fearful,  he  comforts 
him  with  these  words :  "  Is  it  not 
enough  to  thee  that  thou  art  to  die 
with  Phocion  ?"  Should  it  not  com- 
fort us  in  suffering  that  we  die  with 
Christ?— /S.  Cohy. 

The  Strong  Hope. — **  I  have  no 
hope  in  what  I  have  been  or  done," 
said  Dr.  Doddridge,  on  his  dying 
bed,  **  yet  I  am  full  of  confidence ; 
and  this  is  my  confidence,  there  is 
a  hope  set  before  me.  I  have  fled, 
I  still  fly  for  refuge  to  that  hope. 
In  Him  I  trust,  in  Him  I  have 
strong  consolation,  and  shall  as- 
surecQy  be  accepted  in  this  beloved 
of  my  soul." 

Preparation  for  Death. — There 
is  nothing  more  certain  than  death, 
nothing  more  uncertain  than  the 
time  of  dying.  I  will  therefore  be 
prepared  for  that  at  all  times  which 
may  come  at  any  time — ^must  come 
at  one  time  or  another.  I  shall 
not  hasten  my  death  by  being  still 
ready,  but  sweeten  it.  It  makes 
me  not  die  the  sooner,  but  the 
better. — Warwick. 

Abel's  Death. — Death  did  not 
first  strike  Adam,  the  first  sinful 
man ;  nor  Cain,  the  first  hypocrite ; 
but  Abel,  the  iimocent  and  right- 
eous. The  first  soul  that  met  with 
death  overcame  death:  the  first 
soul  that  parted  from  earth  went 
to  heaven.  Death  argues  not  dis- 
pleasure, because  he  whom  God 
loved  best  died  first,  and  the  mur- 
derer was  punished  while  living. — 
Bishop  Hall, 

Death  of  the  BighteouB. — ^For 
the  death  of  the  ri^teous  is  like 
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the  descending  of  ripe  and  whole- 
some fruits  from  a  pleasant  and 
florid  tree — our  senses  entire,  our 
limbs  unbroken,  without  hoirid 
tortures,  after  provision  made  for 
our  children,  with  a  blessing  en- 
tailed upon  posterity,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  our  friends,  our  dearest 
relative  closing  our  eyes  and  bind- 
ing our  feet,  leaving  a  good  name 
behind  UB.— -Jeremy  Taylor. 

Feaoefnl  Death. — Remember, 
the  happy,  peaceful  death  of  the 
righteous  man  can  only  be  obtained 
or  hoped  for  by  those  who  have 
lived  the  life  of  the  righteous.  Be- 
member  that  every  guilty  compli- 
ance with  the  himiours  of  the  world, 
every  sinfiil  indulgence  of  our  own 
passions,  is  laying  up  cares  and 
fears  for  the  hour  of  darkness,  and 
that  the  remembrance  of  ill-spent 
time  will  strew  our  sick  bed  with 
thorns  and  rack  our  sinking  spirits 
with  despair. — Heber, 

The  lirat  Death.— Those  who 
are  in  Christ  shall  never  taste  of 
the  second  death ;  but,  as  to  the 
first  death,  how  art  thou  freed  ?  I 
answer.  Thou  art  freed  from  the 
curse  and  from  the  sting  of  death ; 
so  thou  mayest  step  on  the  back  of 
death  and  go  into  endless  glory. 
Therefore  this  first  death  is  no 
death  to  thee  who  art  in  Christ, 
but  rather  an  entry,  or  passage,  or 
port  to  eternal  life.  But  if  thou 
wouldst  be  sure  to  be  freed  from 
death,  then  thou  must  first  be  freed 
from  sin,  by  the  law  of  the  Spirit 
of  life :  and  thou  must  know  who 
it  is  that  brings  this  freedom  to 
thee,  to  wit,  the  Lord  Jesus  only. — 
John  WeUh  (1606). 

Forsaken  of  Qod.  —  Mr.  Job 
Throgmorton,  a  Puritan  divine, 
who  was  described  by  his  contem- 
poraries as  being  **  as  holy  and  as 
choice  a  preacher  as  any  in  Eng- 
land," is  said  to  have  lived  thirty- 
seven  years  without  any  comfort- 
able assurance  as  to  his  spiritual 
condition.  When  dying,  ne  ad- 
dressed the  venerable  Mr.  Dod  in 
the  following  words,  "What  will 
you  say  of  hun  who  is  going  out  of 


the  world  and  can  find  no  oom* 
fort  ?"  "  What  will  you  say  of  Him," 
replied  Mr.  Dod,  "  who,  when  He 
was  going  out  of  the  world,  foond 
no  comfort,  but  cried,  '  My  God» 
My  God,  why  hast  Thou  fonaken 
Me?'"  This  prompt  reply  adminis- 
tered consolation  to  the  troubled 
spirit  of  his  dying  friend,  who  de* 
parted  an  hour  after,  rejoicing  in 
the  Lord. 


Death-bed 


the 


great  number  to  whom  it  hae  been 
my  painful  jprofeeaional  duty  to 
have  adminiatered  in  the  last 
hour  of  their  liveSy  I  have  eome- 
times  felt  surprised  that  bo  fsw 
have  appeared  reluctant  to  go  to 
the  undiscovered  country  *'from 
whose  bourne  no  traveller  retoma." 
Many,  we  may  eaaiW  eappoee^ 
have  manifested  this  wulingnesa  to 
die  from  an  impatience  of  BiuFering, 
or  from  that  passive  indifference 
which  is  sometimes  the  result  of 
debility  and  bodily  exhaustion. 
But  I  have  seen  those  who  have 
arrived  at  a  fearless  contemplation 
of  the  future  from  fiuth  m  the 
doctrine  which  our  religion  teaches. 
Such  men  were  not  o^y  calm  and 
supported,  but  cheerful  in  the  hour 
of  death ;  and  I  never  quitted  such 
a  sick  chamber  without  a  hope  that 
my  last  end  might  be  like  theirs. — 
Sir  Henry  Ha^ord. 

The  Great  Change.— There  Ues 
my  friend.  He  hastens  to  depart. 
Death  is  upon  him.  The  change 
has  well-nigh  come.  How  little 
intervenes  between  his  present 
humiliations  and  his  awaiting 
glories  I  I  tremble  to  think  what 
in  an  instant  he  must  be  I  How 
unlike  all  he  was  I  I  bend  over  thee, 
and  mark  thy  wasted,  pallid  frame : 
I  look  up,  and  there  is  aseending 
above  me  an  angeFs  form.  I  stoop 
to  thee,  and  just  can  oateh  thy 
feeble,  gasping  whisper:  I  listen, 
and  there  floats  around  me  a 
seraph's  song.  I  take  thy  hand, 
tremulous  and  cold :  it  is  waving  to 
me  from  yonder  skies.  I  wipe  ihj 
brow,  damp  and  furrowed:  it  is 
enwreathea  with  the   garland  of 
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Tiotory.  I  slake  thy  lip,  bloodless 
and  parched :  it  is  dnnking  the 
living  fountains,  the  overflowing 
springs  of  heaven  I — B.  W.  Hamil- 
ion. 

Waitmg. A  gentleman  the 

morning  of  his  death  was  taken 
suddenly  ill  at  breakfast.  He  had 
just  asked  his  daughter  for  some 
food,  and  then  musing  a  while  he 
said,  **  Hold,  daughter,  hold.  My 
Master  calls  me."  With  these 
words  his  sight  failed,  and  he  asked 
for  the  Bible  and  to  have  his  fingers 
put  on  the  text  in  Bomans  viii.  88, 
89,  '*  I  am  persuaded  that  neither 
death  nor  life,"  &o.  "Is  my  finger 
upon  it?"  he  asked.  Being  told 
that  it  was,  he  added»  "  Now  God 
be  with  you,  my  dear  children.  I 
have  break&sted  with  you,  and 
shall  sup  with  my  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  this  night,"  and  then  ex- 
pired. 

Djing  Ohiistlan  Wamor. — When 
Pelopidas,  as  the  result  of  his  valour 
in  marching  against  the  enemy  of 
his  city,  was  slain,  those  who  were 
engaged  in  the  contest  with  him 
would  not  put  oft  their  armour, 
unbridle  their  horses,  or  bind  up 
their  wounds  until  they  had  piled 
round  his  body  the  rooils  of  their 
enemy,  and  in  token  of  the  genuine- 
ness of  their  grief  cut  off  the  manes 
of  their  horses  and  the  hair  of  their 
own  heads.  Throughout  the  camp 
there  prevailed  amelancholy  silence, 
as  though  they  had  been  defeated 
instead  of  bein^  victorious.  This 
was  indeed  to  die  with  honour.  So 
dies  the  Christian  warrior  who  has 
gathered  around  him  a  band  of 
valiant  men  and  inspired  them 
with  his  own  holy  courage.  None 
weep  so  sincerely  over  his  grave  as 
those  who  have  been  associated 
with  him  in  conflict  and  in  triumph. 

Equality  in  Death. Death 

eomes  equally  to  us  all,  and  makes 
us  all  equal  when  it  comes.  The 
ashes  of  an  oak  in  a  chimney  are 
no  epitaph  of  that  to  tell  me  how 
high  or  how  large  that  was :  it  tells 
me  not  what  flocks  it  sheltered 
whilst  it  stood,  nor  what  men  it 
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hurt  when  it  fell.  The  dust  of  great 
men's  graves  is  speechless  too:  it 
says  nothing ;  it  distinguishes 
nothing.  As  soon  the  dust  of  a 
wretch  whom  thou  wouldst  not  as 
of  a  prince  whom  thou  couldst  not 
look  upon  will  trouble  thine  eyes  if 
the  wind  blow  it  thither ;  and  when 
a  whirlwind  hath  blown  the  dust  of 
the  churchyard  into  Hhe  church,  and 
the  man  sweeps  out  the  dust  of  the 
church  into  the  churchvard,  who 
will  undertake  to  sift  those  dusts 
again,  and  to  pronounce,  "This  is 
the  patrician,  this  is  the  noble 
flower ;  and  this  the  yeoman,  this 
the  plebeian  brand  "  ? — Donne. 

The  Ohild  Voyager.— To  me, 
few  things  appear  so  beautiful  as  a 
very  young  ohUd  in  its  shroud. 
The  little  innocent  face  looks  so 
sublimelv  simple  and  confiding 
among  the  terrors  of  death.  Crime- 
less and  fearless,  that  little  mortal 
passed  under  the  shadow  and  ex- 

?lored  the  mysteiy  of  dissolution, 
'here  is  death  in  its  sublimest  and 
purest  image  ;  no  hatred,  no  hypo- 
crisy, no  suspicion,  no  care  for  the 
morrow,  ever  darkened  that  little 
one's  face ;  death  has  come  lovingly 
upon  it ;  there  is  nothing  cruel  or 
harsh  in  its  victory.  The  yearn- 
ings of  love,  indeed,  cannot  be 
stSed ;  for  the  prattle  and  smiles, 
and  all  the  little  world  of  thoughts 
that  were  so  delightful,  are  gone 
for  ever.  Awe,  too,  will  overcast 
us  in  its  presence ;  for  we  are  look- 
ing on  death.  But  we  do  not 
fear  for  the  Uttle  lovely  voyager ; 
for  the  child  has  gone,  simple  and 
trusting,  into  the  presence  of  its 
all-wise  Father,  and  of  such,  we 
know,  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven. — 
Leigh  Hunt. 

Victory  over  Death. — Through 
the  Bedeemer's  sacrifice  death 
becomes  to  the  Christian  as  one  in 
a  various  catalogue  of  things  which 
must  work  together  for  bis  good. 
Bo  complete,  indeed,  is  the  atone- 
ment which  has  been  made  for 
human  guilt,  that  the  Father  might 
cause  our  spirits  to  be  enlightened 
and  eanotined   at  once,  and  our 
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bodies  to  pass  at  once  into  heaven, 
without  tasting  of  death,  were 
such  His  pleasure.  But  the  wisdom 
which  has  determined  that  our 
victory  over  spiritual  death  should 
be  by  means  of  a  various  and  pro- 
tracted warfieure  has  arranged  that 
victory  over  natural  death  should 
be  tlurough  the  passage  of  the 
grave.  Thus  a  new  character 
attaches  to  this  event,  when  viewed 
in  connection  with  the  second 
Adam,  instead  of  being  regarded 
merely  in  its  relation  to  the  first. 
From  the  one,  this  enemy  derives 
all  that  power  which  has  rendered 
him  the  king  of  terrors ;  by  the 
other,  the  foe  has  been  deprived  of 
his  main  strength,  and  rendered 
comparatively  and  idtimately  harm- 
less.— Vaughan, 

Early  Death. — ^A  Spartan  who 
was  a  giant  for  size  and  a  very 
Samson  for  strength  was  wounded 
in  battle  by  a  bow-shot.  When 
ready  to  expire,  he  said  that  he  did 
not  lament  his  death  because  he 
came  out  resolved  to  shed  his  blood 
for  Greece,  but  he  was  sorry  to  die 
without  having  once  drawn  his 
sword  against  the  enemy.  The 
young  Christian  has  no  need  to  be 
terrified  by  the  thought  of  an  early 
tomb.  If  he  has  drawn  forth  his 
weapon,  and  yet  been  unable  to  use 
it  in  the  cause  of  the  Great  Captain, 
he  shall  nevertheless  receive  his 
crown.  Still,  in  the  warfiEure  of  the 
Lord,  we  may  regret  if  wo  have  lost 
any  opportunity  of  service.  Living 
through  many  years  of  trial,  it  com- 
forts Christ's  soldiers  to  know  that 
they  have  been  winning  victories 
for  Him  and  through  Him. 

Approach  of  Death. — A  plough 
is  coming  from  the  far  end  of  a  long 
field,  and  a  daisy  stands  nodding 
and  full  of  dew-dimples.  That 
farrow  is  sure  to  strike  the  daisy. 
It  casts  its  shadow  as  gaily,  and 
exhales  its  gentle  breath  as  freely, 
and  stands  as  simple  and  radiant 
and  expectant  as  ever;  and  yet 
that  crushing  furrow,  which  is 
turning  and  turning  others  in  its 
oourse,  is  drawing  near,  and  in  a 


moment  it  whirls  the  headless 
flower  with  sudden  reversal  under 
the  sod  I  And  as  is  the  daisy,  with 
no  power  of  thought,  so  are  ten  thou- 
sand thinking  sentient  flowers  of 
life,  blossoming  in  places  of  peril, 
and  yet  thinking  that  no  furrow  of 
disaster  is  running  in  toward  them 
— that  no  iron  plough  of  trouble  is 
about  to  overturn  them.  Some- 
times it  dimly  dawns  upon  us,  when 
we  see  ^dther  men's  mischiefis  and 
wrongs,  that  we  are  in  the  same 
category  with  them,  and  that  per- 
haps the  storms  which  have  over- 
taken them  will  overtake  us  also. 
But  it  is  only  for  a  moment,  for 
we  are  artful  to  cover  the  ear  and 
not  listen  to  the  voice  that  warns 
us  of  our  danger. — Beecher, 

Death    Everywhere. Death 

meets  us  everywhere,  and  is  pro- 
cured by  every  instrument  and  in 
all  chances,  and  enters  in  at  many 
doors — by  violence  and  secret  in- 
fluence, by  the  aspect  of  a  star  and 
the  stink  of  a  mist,  by  the  emissions 
of  a  cloud  and  the  meeting  of  a 
vapour,  by  the  fall  of  a  chariot  and 
the  stumbling  of  a  stone,  by  a  full 
meal  or  an  empty  stomach,  by 
watching  at  the  wine  or  by  watch- 
ing at  prayers,  by  the  sun  or  the 
moon,  by  a  heat  or  a  cold,  by  sleep- 
less nights  or  sleeping  days,  by 
water  frozen  into  the  hardness  and 
sharpness  of  a  dagger,  or  water 
thawed  into  the  floods  of  a  river,  by 
a  hair  or  a  raisin,  by  violent  mo- 
tion or  sitting  still,  by  severity  or 
dissolution,  by  God's  mercy  or 
God's  anger,  by  everything  in  Pro- 
vidence and  everything  in  manners, 
by  everything  in  nature  and  every- 
thing in  chance ;  we  take  pains  to 
heap  up  things  useful  to  our  life, 
and  get  our  death  in  the  purchase; 
and  the  person  is  snatched  away 
and  the  goods  remain.  And  all 
this  is  the  law  and  constitution  of 
nature ;  it  is  a  punishment  to  oiur 
sins,  the  unalterable  event  of  Pro- 
vidence and  the  decree  of  Heaven ; 
the  chains  that  confine  us  to  this 
condition  are  as  strong  as  destiny, 
and  immutable  as  the  eternal  laws 
of  God. — Jeremy  Taylor, 
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Death  a  IdftmgTTp. — ^How bless- 
ed io  think  that  what  seems  to  be 
the  mystery  of  the  silence  of  death, 
which  envelopes  so  many  that  we 
loved  on  eaorth,  is  not  really  a 
mystery  I  Our  friends  are  separa- 
ted from  us  because  they  are  lifted 
up  hi^er  than  our  faculties  can  go. 
Our  child  dies.  It  is  the  last  that 
we  see  of  him  here.  He  is  lifted  so 
far  above  us  that  we  cannot  follow 
him.  He  was  our  child;  he  was 
cradled  in  our  arms ;  but  instantly, 
in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  God 
took  him,  and  lifted  him  up  into 
His  own  sphere ;  and  we  see  him 
not.  It  is  because  we  are  not  de- 
veloped enough,  we  cannot  see 
things  BpirituiJ  with  carnal  eyes. 
But  they  who  have  walked  with  us 
here,  who  have  gone  beyond  us, 
and  wbom  we  cannot  see,  are  still 
ours.  They  are  more  ours  than 
they  ever  were  before.  We  cannot 
conmiune  with  them  as  we  once 
could,  because  they  are  infinitely 
lifted  above  those  conditions  in 
which  we  are  able  to  commune. 
We  remain  here,  and  are  subject  to 
the  laws  o(  this  realm.  They  have 
gone  where  they  speak  a  higher 
language,  and  five  in  a  higher 
sphere.  But  this  silence  is  not  the 
silence  of  vacuity,  and  this  mystery 
is  not  the  mystery  of  darkness  and 
death.  Theirs  is  the  glory;  ours  is 
ihe  waiting  for  it.  Theirs  is  the 
realisation ;  ours  is  the  immaturity 
striving  to  be  ripe.  And  when  the 
day  comes  that  we  shall  disappear 
from  these  earthly  scenes,  we  shall 
be  joined  to  them  again ;  not  as  we 
were,  for  we  shall  not  then  be  as 
we  were,  but  as  they  are  with  God. 
We  shall  be  like  them  and  Him. 

The  Cfommon  Lot. — ^You  can  go 
no  whither  but  you  tread  on  dead 
men's  bones.  The  wild  fellow  in 
Petronius  that  escaped  upon  a 
broken  table  from  tiie  furies  of 
a  shipwreck,  as  he  was  sunning 
himself  upon  the  rooky  shore, 
espied  a  man  rolled  upon  his 
floating  bed  of  waves,  ballasted 
with  sand  in  the  folds  of  his  gar- 
ment,  and   earned  by  his   civil 


enemy,  the  sea,  towards  the  shore 
to  find  a  grave.  And  it  cast  him 
into  some  sad  thoughts,  that  per- 
adventure  this  man's  wife,  in  some 
part  of  the  continent,  safe  and 
warm,  looks  next  month  for  the 
good  man's  return ;  or,  it  may  be, 
his  son  knows  nothing  of  the 
tempest;  or  his  father  thinks  of 
that  affectionate  kiss  which  still  is 
warm  upon  the  good  old  man's 
cheek,  ever  since  he  took  a  kind 
farewell,  and  he  weeps  with  joy  to 
think  liow  blessed  he  shall  be 
when  his  beloved  boy  returns  into 
the  circle  of  his  father's  arms. 
These  are  the  thoughts  of  mortals; 
this  is  the  end  and  sum  of  all  their 
designs.  A  dark  night  and  an  ill 
guide,  a  boisterous  sea  and  a 
broken  cable,  a  hard  rock  and 
a  rough  wind,  dashed  in  pieces 
the  fortune  of  a  whole  family ;  and 
they  that  shall  weep  loudest  for 
the  accident  are  not  yet  entered 
into  the  storm,  and  yet  have  suf- 
fered shipwreck.  Then,  looking 
upon  the  carcass,  he  knew  it,  and 
found  it  to  be  the  master  of  the 
ship,  who,  the  day  before,  cast  up 
the  accounts  of  his  patrimony  and 
his  trade,  and  named  the  day  when 
he  thought  to  be  at  home.  See 
how  the  man  swims  who  was  so 
angry  two  days  since,  l^is  pas- 
sions are  becalmed  with  the  storm, 
his  accounts  cast  up,  his  cares  at 
an  end,  his  voyage  done,  and  his 
gains  are  the  strange  events  of 
death,  which,  whether  they  be  good 
or  evil,  the  men  that  are  alive 
seldom  trouble  themselves  con- 
cerning the  interest  of  the  dead. 

It  is  a  mighty  change  that  is 
made  by  the  death  of  every  per- 
son, and  it  is  visible  to  us  who 
are  alive.  Beckon  but  from  the 
sprightfulness  of  youth  and  the 
fair  cheeks  and  full  eyes  of  child- 
hood, from  the  vigorousness  and 
strong  flexure  of  the  joints  of  five- 
and-lwenty  to  the  hoUowness  and 
deadly  paleness,  to  the  loathsome- 
ness and  horror  of  a  three  days' 
burial,  and  we  shall  perceive  the 
distance  to  be  very  great  and  very 
strange*    But  so  liave  I  seen  a  rose 
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newly  springing  from  the  clefts  of 
its  hood,  and  at  first  it  was  fair 
as  the  morning,  and  full  with  the 
dew  of  heaven  as  a  Iambus  fleece ; 
but  when  a  ruder  breath  had  forced 
open  its  virgin  modesty,  and  dis- 
mantled its  too  youthful  and  un- 
ripe retirements,  it  began  to  put  on 
darkness,  and  to  decline  to  softness 
and  the  symptoms  of  a  sickly  age ; 
it  bowed  the  head  and  broke  its 
stalk;  and  at  night,  having  lost 
some  of  its  leaves  and  idl  its 
beauty,  it  fell  into  the  portion  of 
weeds  and  outworn  f&ces.  The 
same  is  the  portion  of  every  man 
and  every  woman ;  the  heritage  of 
worms  and  serpents,  rottenness  and 
cold  dishonour,  and  our  beauty  so 
changed  that  our  acquaintance 
quickly  know  us  not;  and  that 
change  mingled  with  so  much 
horror,  or  else  meets  so  with  our 
fears  and  weak  discoursings,  that 
they  who,  six  hours  ago,  tended 
upon  us  either  with  charitable  or 
ambitious  services  cannot,  without 
some  regret,  stay  in  the  room 
alone  where  the  body  lies  stripped 
of  its  life  and  honour. 

A  man  may  read  a  sermon,  the 
best  and  most  passionate  that  ever 
man   preached,   if   he   shall   but 


enter  into  the  sepnlobrei  of  kines. 
In  the  same  Escorial  where  the 
Spanish  princes  live  in  greatness 
and  power,  and  decree  war  or 
peace,  they  have  wisely  placed 
a  cemetery,  where  their  ashes  and 
their  glory  shall  sleep  till  time 
shall  be  no  more ;  and  where  oar 
kings  have  been  crowned  their 
ancestors  lie  interred,  and  they 
must  walk  over  their  grandsire's 
head  to  take  his  crown.  There 
is  an  acre  sown  with  royal  seed, 
the  copy  of  the  greatest  change, 
from  rich  to  naked,  from  ceiled 
roofs  to  arched  cofBlns,  from  living 
like  gods  to  die  like  men.  There 
is  enough  to  cool  the  flames  of  lust, 
to  abate  the  heights  of  pride,  to 
appease  the  itch  of  covetous  desires, 
to  sully  and  dash  out  the  dissem- 
bling colours  of  a  lustful,  artificial, 
and  imaginary  beauty.  There  the 
warlike  and  the  peaceful,  the  for- 
tunate and  the  miserable,  the 
beloved  and  the  despised  princes, 
mingle  their  dust,  and  pay  down 
their  symbol  of  mortality,  and  tell 
all  the  world  that,  when  we  die, 
our  ashes  shall  be  equal  to  kings*, 
and  our  accounts  easier,  and  our 
pains  for  ;'our  crowns  shall  be  less. 
—Jeremy  Taylor. 


^•»' 


DECISION. 

"  And  He  [Christ]  saith  onto  himTMatthew],  Follow  Me.    And  he  arose 

and  followed  Him." — Matt.  ix.  9. 


Deliberate  with  caution,  but 
act  with  decision. — Colton. 

It  is  related  of  Alexander  the 
Great  that,  being  asked  how  it  was 
that  he  had  conquered  the  world, 
he  replied,  •*  By  not  wavering." 

Beligious  decision  is  an  earnest 
determination  to  serve  God  with 
the  whole  heart,  a  devout  resolu- 
tion to  attain  heaven  at  any  cost,  a 
holy  purposefulness  to  follow  in 
the  steps  of  the  Blessed  One. 

Indecision  is  that  slatternly 
housewife  by  whose  fault  chiefly 
the  moth  and  the  rust  are  allowed 
to  make  such  dull  work  of  life; 
corrupting  all  the  gleam  and  glosa 


of  earth*s  perishable  treasures. — 
E.  Clarel, 

If  you  would  beoome  a  true  and 
decided  Christian,  be  honest  with 
yourself.  Look  well  into  your  own 
heart,  and,  if  you  discover  any 
wound  there,  be  not  afraid  to  probe 
it  to  the  very  quick ;  for  it  is  better 
to  suffer  pain  than  to  go  on  offend* 
ing  God  and  endangering  your 
soul. — Aihton  Ozenden. 

"  Will  you  go  ?"— A  BoMier  in 
hospital  three  times  picked  up  the 
hymn,  **  Will  you  go?*'  which  waa 
scattered  as  a  tract,  and  twice 
threw  it  down  again.  The  last 
time  he  read  it,  ihon^  of  Itt  Micl» 
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tftking  his  penoil,  wrote  delibe- 
rately on  the  margin  these  words : 
*'  By  the  grace  of  Ood  I  will  try 
to  go.  Jomi  Waugh,  Company  G, 
Tenth  Begiment,  P.B.V.C."  That 
night  he  wont  to  a  prayer-meet- 
ing, read  his  resolution,  requested 
prayers  for  his  salvation,  and  said, 
**  I  am  not  ashamed  of  Christ  now ; 
bat  I  am  ashamed  of  myself  for  hav- 
ing been  so  long  ashamed  of  Him." 
He  was  killed  a  few  months  after- 
wards. How  timely  was  his  deci- 
flionl 

BeHerem  of  Old. ^We  have 

sometimes  watched  a  ship  entering 
the  harbour  with  masts  sprung,  sails 
torn,  seams  yawning,  bulwarks 
stove  in ;  bearing  all  tiie  marks  of 
having  battled  with  the  storms 
and  of  having  encountered  many  a 
peril.  On  the  deck  is  a  crew  of 
worn  and  weather-beaten  men,  re- 
joicing that  they  have  reached  the 
port  in  safetv.  Such  was  the 
plight  in  whicn  many  believers  of 
old  reached  the  haven  of  rest. 
They  met  with  dangers  and  en- 
ooimtered  difficulties.  But  if  their 
eourse  was  toilsome  their  end  was 
happy.  It  was  their  joy  to  labour 
and  BofPer  for  their  Lord's  sake, 
and  they  are  now  sharing  His 
kingdom  and  His  glory .^il«A^on 
Owenden, 

The  Dedded  Man.— Behold  the 
decided  num  1  He  may  be  a  most 
evil  man;  he  may  be  gasping, 
avaricious,  covetous,  unprmcipled : 
still,  look  how  the  difficulties  of 
life  know  the  strong  man,  and  give 
up  the  contest  with  him.  A  imi- 
▼eml  homage  is  paid  to  the  de- 
dded  man  as  soon  as  he  appears 
among  men.  He  walks  by  the 
light  of  hiB  own  judgment;  he 
has  made  np  his  mind ;  and  hav- 
ing done  80,  henceforth  action, 
action  is  before  him.  He  cannot 
bear  to  sit  amidst  unrealised 
speculations:  to  him  speculation 
is  only  valuable  that  it  may  be  re- 
solved into  living  and  doing.  There 
IS  no  indifference,  no  delay.  The 
nnrit  is  in  arms :  all  is  in  earnest. 
Tans  Fonoj^jy  when  hazarding  his 


life  on  a  tempestuous  sea  in  order 
to  be  at  Borne  on  an  important 
occasion,  said,  "  It  is  necessary  for 
me  to  go;  it  is  not  necessary  for 
me  to  live.**  Thus  Csesar,  when  he 
crossed  the  Bubicon,  burned  the 
ships  upon  the  shore  which  brought 
his  soldiers  to  land,  that  there 
might  be  no  return. — Hood. 

A  Oaptam's  Decision. — Captain 
Oldrey,  commanding  the  Hyacinth 
sloop  of  war,  was  working  up  for 
Barbadoes,  August  10,  1881,  when 
the  hurricane  came  on.  He  had 
been  upon  the  deck  during  the 
finest  weather  ever  witnessed  in 
that  climate,  and  had  just  been 
admiring  the  beauty  of  the  even- 
ing. The  atmosphere  of  the  hori- 
zon was  perfectly  clear,  not  a  cloud 
obscuring  the  sky ;  nor  was  there 
the  least  probability  of  a  change,  as 
far  as  could  be  judged  from  any 
appearance  observable  in  the 
heavens  or  on  the  ocean.  Going' 
below  to  his  cabin,  the  captain 
flung  himself  upon  a  sofa,  and  a 
minute  or  two  afterwards,  chancing 
to  cast  his  eyes  upon  a  btfrometer 
suspended  near,  he  observed  that 
the  mercury  was  falling.  It  was  a 
moment  when  he  would  not  have 
thought  of  consulting  the  instru- 
ment for  any  puipose,  and  so 
strange  did  he  tnink  the  circum- 
stance that  he  rubbed  his  eyes, 
imagining  he  was  deceived.  Still 
the  mercury  fell;  he  got  off  the 
sofa,  and,  approacliing  the  instru- 
ment, discovered  that  the  quick- 
silver was  faUing  with  a  perceptible 
motion.  He  went  on  deck,  but 
the  weather  was  as  lovely  as  before ; 
he  descended  again,  shook  the  in- 
strument, and  still  the  descent  was 
certain  and  continued.  A  fall  so 
rapid  and  remarkable,  of  which  he 
had  never  seen  nor  heard  of  a 
parallel  instance,  convinced  him 
that  something  was  about  to  hap- 
pen. He  called  the  first  lieutenant 
and  master,  and  stated  what  he  had 
seen.  These  officers  alleged  that 
there  could  be  no  storm  likely,  the 
sea  and  sky  were  then  so  clear  and 
beautiful.  The  .captain  was  not  of 
their  opiniont  and,  as  the  ordinaiy 
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falling  of  the  barometer  indicated  a 
storm,  lie  resolved  to  prepare  for 
ona  with  a  speed  and  energy  pro- 
portioned to  the  singular  rapidity 
of  the  indication.  He  ordered  every- 
thing to  be  instantly  made  enng, 
the  topmasts  to  be  stmck,  and  oil 
to  be  got  down  and  secured  upon 
deck.  The  officers  and  ship's  com- 
pany were  surprised  and  still  in- 
credulous. One  man  said  to  another 
— "The  captain  is  determined ^ to 
sweat  us."  By  an  activity  urged 
on  by  the  union  of  command  and 
entreaty,  all  was  lowered  and 
secured.  The  officers  of  the  ship, 
except  the  captain,  were  still  of 
their  previous  opinion,  and  well 
they  might  be;  so  far,  none  of 
the  appearances  then  existed  that 
usually  precede  storms  and  hur- 
ricanes in  that  latitude.  The  even- 
ing had  closed  in  by  the  time  opera- 
tions on  board  the  ship  were  nearly 
completed.       Captain    Oldrey  re- 


laxed nothing  in  the  way  of  pre- 
paration to  the  last,  and  saw  it 
finished  to  his  satidiaction.  An 
hour  or  two  had  gone  by  after- 
wards, daring  which  his  mind  had 
become  composed  with  the  reflec- 
tion that  he  had  prepared  for  the 
worst,  when  he  had  -proof  of  the 
valae  of  the  instrumental  warning. 
A  storm  did  come  on,  and  reached  its 
fury  almost  at  once,  so  that  a  rag  of 
sail  could  not  be  kept  up  ;  the  wind 
blew  with  a  fury  so  great  that  the 
sea  could  not  rise  into  waves,  but 
became  one  vast  plain  of  foam,  on 
which  the  ship  lay  driving  furiously 
along.  Fortunately  there  was  am- 
ple sea-room.  There  is  a  delicacy 
of  perception  in  a  truly  wise  man 
which  gives  him  warnings  as  de- 
cisive respecting  the  coming  storm 
of  Divine  vengeance,  but  which 
are  as  unappreciable  by  others  as 
the  indications  of  Captain  01drey*s 
barometer. — F»  F,  Trench, 


"••» 


DELAY. 

"  To-day,  if  ye  will  hear  His  voice,  harden  not  your  heart." — Psalm  xcv.  7,  8. 

It  will  not  always  be  summer. — 
Hesiod, 

Give  thy  soul  no  rest  nntil  thon 
art  come  home  to  Christ. — Alex^ 
ander  Qros»e, 


Faith  in  to-mon'ow,  instead  of 
Christ,  is  Satan's  nurse  for  man's 
perdition. 

This  day  is  a  day  of  mercy :  to- 
morrow may  bo  a  day  of  doom. — 
Edward  Irving, 

He  who  prorogues  the  honesty 
of  to-day  till  to-morrow  wiU  pro- 
bably prorogue  his  to-morrows  to 
eternity. — Lavater, 

The  road  of  By-and-by  leads  to 
the  town  of  Never.  That  which 
the  fool  does  in  the  end  the  wise 
man  does  in  the  beginning. — 
Spanish  Proverbs. 

To  be  always  intending  a  new 
life,  but  never  to  find  time  to  set 
about  it — ^this  is  as  if  a  man  should 
put  off  eating  and  drinking  and 
sleeping  from  one  day  to  another 
tin  he  is  starved  and  destroyed. — 
Tilloteon, 


With  the  same  height  of  desire 
thou  hast  sinned,  wiUi  the  same 
depth  of  sorrow  thoa  must  repent. 
Thou  that  hast  sinned  to-day, 
defer  not  thy  repentance  till  to- 
morrow. He  that  hath  promised 
pardon  to  thy  repentance  hath  not 
promised  life  till  thou  repent. — 
QuarUs. 

Putting  Off. — WhitecrosB  tells 
of  a  gentleman  who,  wishing  to 
convey,  together  with  a  gentle  re- 
proof, a  useful  lesson  to  his  gar- 
dener, who  had  neglected  to  prop 
a  valuable  fruit-tree  until  it  was 
damaged  by  a  high  wind,  observed: 
'*  You  see,  gardener,  the  danger  of 
putting  off  from  day  to  day  the 
doing  of  any  necessary  work ;  yet 
in  tins  way  fooHsh  men  defer  their 
repentance  from  one  day  to  an* 
other,  until,  in  some  unexpected 
moment,  the  wind  of  death  comes^ 
and  blows  them  into  eternity." 

To-morrow  Ohristiaiis. — There 
1)0  many  to-morrow  Christians 
that  set  their  day  with  God.    At 
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snch  a  day  they  will  repent,  and 
not  before,  as  if  they  had  the  lord- 
ship of  time  and  the  monopoly  of 
gral^e,  whenas  time  and  gr^e^m 
only  at  God's  disposing.  God 
hath  promised  pardon  to  the  peni- 
tent, but  He  hath  not  promised  to- 
morrow to  the  neglectrol.  He  that 
gives  pardon  to  the  penitent  doth 
not  alwa3r8  give  repentance  to  the 
sinner. 

Seeking  Ohiist. — 0  when  will 
men  learn  to  be  heavenly  wise  and 
free,  and  divorce  their  souls  from 
all  idol  lovers,  and  make  Christ 
the  only,  only  one,  and  trim  and 
make  ready  their  lamps  while  they 
have  time  and  day?  How  soon 
will  some  few  years  pass  awayt 
And  then,  when  the  day  is  ended, 
and  this  life's  lease  expired,  what 
have  men  of  world's  glory  but 
dreams  and  thoughts?  O  how 
blessed  a  thing  it  is  to  labour  for 
Christ,  and  to  make  Him  sure! 
Enow  and  try  in  time  your  hold 
of  Him  and  the  rights  and  char- 
ters of  heaven,  and  upon  what 
terms  you  have  Christ  and  the 
Gospel,  and  what  Christ  is  worth 
in  your  estimation,  and  how 
lightly  your  esteem  of  other  things, 
and  how  dearly  of  Christ.  I  am 
sure  if  you  see  Him  in  His  beauty 
and  glory  you  will  see  Him  to  be 
that  incomparable  jewel  which  you 
should  seek,  though  you  were  to 
forfeit  your  few  years'  portion  of 
this  life's  joys.  0  happy  soul  for 
evermore   who  can   nghtly   com- 

Sare  this  life  with  that  long  lasting 
fe  to  come,  and  can  balance  the 
weighty  glory  of  the  one  with  the 
light  golden  vanity  of  the  other  I 
'the  day  of  the  Lord  is  at  hand, 
and  all  men  shall  appear  as  they 
are.  There  shall  be  no  borrowed 
colours  in  that  day ;  men  may 
boiTow  the  lustre  of  Christianity, 
but  how  many  counterfeit  masks 
will  be  burnt  in  the  day  of  God,  in 
the  fire  that  shall  consume  the 
earth  and  the  works  that  are  in  it  ? 
And  however  Christ's  servants 
have  the  hardest  part  of  it  now,  yet 
in  the  presence  of  my  Lord,  whom 
I  serve  in  the  epirii,  I  woidd  not  ex- 


change Christ's  prison,  bonds,  and 
chains  for  the  golden  chains  and 
lordly  rank  of  the  men  of  this 
world.  Wortiiy,  worthy,  for  ever- 
more is  Christ,  for  whom  the 
saints  of  God  su£fer  the  short  pains 
of  this  life. — Butherford. 

To-day  and  To-monow. — At  a 
public  meeting  a  minister  related 
a  circumstance  connected  with  a 
young  lady  of  his  congregation 
which  should  be  a  warmng  to 
others.  Having  heard  that  this 
person  was  dangerously  ill,  and 
knowing  her  not  to  be  prepared  for 
death,  he  resolved  to  visit  ner.  He 
accordingly  called  at  the  house, 
but  she  positively  refused  to  see 
him,  or  any  one  who  would  speak 
upon  the  subject  of  religion.  Hex* 
mother  was  from  home  at  the  time, 
and  he  saw  none  of  the  family. 
However,  feeling  the  weight  of  her 
soul  upon  his  mind,  he  determined 
to  return  the  following  day.  The 
mother  received  him  kindly,  and 
said  she  would  speak  with  her 
daughter,  and  if  possible  gain  for 
him  an  entrance  to  the  ohunber  of 
sickness.  But  no  argument  pre- 
vailed with  the  invalid,  and  the 
disheartened  minister  was  obliged 
again  to  leave  the  house,  feelhig 
that  one  within  its  walls  was  fast 
hastening  to  the  verge  of  life,  and 
towaord  an  awful  precipice,  and  yet 
he  was  not  permitted  to  point  her 
to  the  Saviour.  In  the  stillness  of 
the  night,  however,  she  called  her 
mother  to  her  bedside,  and  said, 

"  It  was  kind  of  Mr. to  take 

such  an  interest  in  me,  and  I  have 
scarcely  treated  him  well.  Perhaps 
I  will  see  him  to-morrow."  "  Per- 
haps I  will  see  him  to-morrow,** 
repeated  the  minister,  and  added, 
"  Days  and  nights  have  passed 
since  then,  but  not  for  a  moment 
have  these  words  left  me,  nor  do  I 
think  they  will  till  the  day  of  my 
death;  for  on  the  morrow  those 
eyes  were  closed,  never  more  to 
look  on  m  earthly  object."  Jesus 
does  not  sav  to-morrow,  but  "to-day 
if  ye  will  hear  His  voice."  "  To- 
day Christ  will  be  our  Intercessor, 
to-moxrow  He  may  be  our  Judge. 
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DILIGENCE. 

**  Giye  diligence  to  make  yoar  calling  and  election  sure." — 2  Pet,  i.  10. 


Prefer  diligence  before  idleneBS, 
nnless  yon  esteem  rast  before  bright- 
ness.— Plato. 

The  expectations  of  life  depend 
upon  diligence,  and  the  mechanic 
that  would  perfect  his  work  must 
first  sharpen  his  tools. — Confucius. 

"  Keep  thy  heart  with  all  dili- 
gence, for  out  of  it  are  the  issues 
of  life."  As  good  housekeeping  is 
essential  to  domestic  comfort,  so 
good  heart-keeping  is  essential  to 
healthful  and  happy  piety.  — 
Cuyler. 

'*  DiLiaENCB  *'  is  derived  from  the 
Latin  word  diligo^  which  means 
'»I  choose,"  "I  select."  To  be 
diligent,  therefore,  as  has  been 
aptly  said,  is.  to  resemble  an  eager 
hunter,  who  selects  the  fattest  of 
the  herd,  and,  leaving  the  rest, 
pursues  and  captures  that  one. 

As  Satan  selects  his  disciples  when 
they  are  idle,  so  our  Saviour  chose 
His  while  they  were  busy  at  thdr 
trade,  either  mending  their  nets  or 
casting  them  into  the  sea.  Nay, 
He  Himself  stooped  to  a  trade,  and 
was  a  carpenter. — Farrindon. 

ImproYing  the  Time.  —  Never 
suffer  the  invaluable  moments  of 
thy  life  to  steal  by  unimproved 
and  leave  thee  in  idleness  and  va- 
cancy, but  be  always  either  read- 
ing, or  writing,  or  praying,  or 
meditating,  or  employed  in  some 
useful  labour  for  the  common  good. 
^—ThomoB  d  Kempis. 

A  Oontrast.  —  Take  a  heretic, 
a  rebel,  a  person  that  hath  an  ill 
cause  to  manage.  What  he  is  de- 
ficient in  the  strength  of  his  cause, 
he  makes  up  with  diligence ;  while 
he  that  hath  right  on  his  side  is 
cold,  indiligent,  lazy,  inactive, 
trusting  that  the  goodness  of  his 
cause  will  not  fail  to  prevail  with- 
out assistance.  So  wron^  prevails, 
while  evil  persons  are  zealous  and 
tlie  good  remiss. — Jeremy  Taylor. 

Golden  Moments. — Man  has  but 


one  state  of  probation,  and  thai  of 
an  exceeding  short  continuance; 
and  therefore,  since  he  cannot  serve 
God  long,  he  should  serve  Him 
much ;  employ  every  minute  of  his 
life  to  the  best  advantage ;  thicken 
his  devotions ;  hallow  every  day  in 
his  calendar  by  religious  exeroiees, 
and  every  action  in  his  life  by  holy 
reference  and  designments;  for  let 
him  make  what  haste  he  can  to  bo 
wise,  Time  will  outrun  him. — /• 
Norris. 

Fruit  of  Diligence.  —  There  is 
no  art  nor  science  that  is  too  diffi- 
cult for  industry  to  attain  to.  It  is 
the  power  of  the  tongue,  and  makes 
a  man  understood  all  over  the  world. 
It  is  the  philosopher's  stone,  that 
turns  all  metals  and  even  stones 
into  gold,  and  suffers  no  want  to 
break  into  its  dwelling.  It  is  the 
N  orth-West  Passage,  that  brings  the 
merchant's  ships  to  him  by  a  nearer 
and  shorter  path.  In  a  word,  it 
conquers  all  enemies  and  gives 
wings  to  blessings. — Farrindon, 

Lawftil  Diligence  Blessed.  —  A 
divine  benediction  is  always  in- 
visibly breathed  on  painful  and 
lawful  diligence.  Thus,  the  servant 
employed  in  making  and  blowing 
of  the  fire,  though  sent  away  thence 
as  soon  as  it  bumeth  dear,  oft- 
times  getteth  by  his  pains  a  more 
kindly  and  continuing  heat  than 
the  master  himself,  who  sitteth 
down  by  the  same ;  and  thus  per- 
sons industriously  ooonpying  them- 
selves thrive  better  on  a  Utile  of 
their  own  honest  getting  than  lazy 
heirs  on  the  large  revenaes  left 
unto  them. — Fuller. 

Sublimity  of  Poxpose.  —  The 
only  science  to  which  Hannibal 
applied  himself  with  diligence  was 
that  of  war.  All  his  thoughts 
seemed  to  turn  toward  martial  sub- 
jects. Other  matters  were  mere 
trifles  to  him.  And  when  he  was 
asked  who  of  two  celebrated  nnud- 
oians  was  the  betterg  lie  answersd* 
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**  Folysperchon  is  the  General." 
There  are  many  trifles  in  life  which 
ordinary  men  may  employ  their 
time  abNoat,  but  he  who  has  a  great 
ambition  will  discard  them  all.  The 
sabhmer  his  purpose,  the  greater 
will  be  his  diligence  and  the  less 
will  he  regard  the  mere  trivialities 
of  life. 

Weak  Shoulders. Perhaps 

thou  findest  the  duty  of  thy  calling 
too  heavy  for  thy  weak  shoulders. 
Make  hold  by  faith  to  lay  the 
heaviest  end  of  thy  burden  on  God's 
shoulder,  which  is  thine,  if  a  be- 
liever, as  sure  as  God  can  make  it 
by  promise.  When  at  any  time 
thou  art  sick  of  thy  work,  and 
ready  to  think  with  Jonas  to  run 
from  it,  encourage  thyself  with  that 
of  God  to  Gideon,  whom  he  called 
from  the  flail  to  thresh  the  moun- 
tains. Go  in  this  thy  might.  Hath 
not  God  called  thee  ?  Fall  to  the 
work  God  sets  thee  about,  and  thou 
ex^agest  His  strength  for  thee. 
"  The  way  of  the  Lord  is  strength." 
Bun  from  thy  work,  and  thou  en- 
gagest  God's  strength  against  thee ; 


He  will  send  some  storm  or  other 
after  thee  to  bring  home  his  run- 
away servant.  How  oft  hath  the 
coward  been  killed  in  a  ditch,  or 
under  some  hedge,  when  the  va- 
liant soldier  that  stood  his  ground 
and  kept  his  place  got  off  with 
safety  and  honour  t  .  .  .  Christian, 
rely  upon  thy  God,  and  make  thy 
daUy  applications  to  the  throne  of 
grace  tor  continual  supplies  of 
strength.  You  little  tlunk  how 
kindly  He  takes  it  that  you  will 
make  use  of  Him,  the  oftener  the 
better ;  and  the  more  you  come  for 
the  more  welcome,  else  why  would 
Christ  have  told  His  ^sciples, 
**  Hitherto  ye  have  asked  nothing," 
but  to  express  His  large  heart  in 
giving,  loth  to  put  His  hand  to  His 
purse  for  a  Uttle,  and  therefore  by 
a  familiar  kind  of  rhetoric  puts 
them  to  rise  higher  in  asking,  as 
Naaman,  when  Gehazi  asked  one 
talent,  entreats  him  to  take  two. 
Such  a  bountiful  heart  thy  God 
hatii,  while  thou  art  asking  a  little 
peace  and  joy,  He  bids  thee  open 
thy  mouth  wide  and  He  will  flU 
it. — QumalL 


-••- 


DISCIPLINE. 

*'  Whom  the  Lord  loveth  He  chasteneth,  and  Bcourgeth  every  son  whom 

He  receiveth.'* — Heh,  xii.  6. 


''Consume  us  here,  out  us  to 
pieces  here,"  exclaims  St.  Augus- 
tine, "  only  spare  us  in  eternity !" 

Whbk  God  sends  storms  upon 
men,  they  must  imitate  the  humble 
ffrass,  which  saves  itself  by  lying 
down. 

SxKBOA  says  that  no  evil  pro- 
pensity of  the  human  heart  is  so 
powexfnl  that  it  may  not  be  subdued 
by  discipline. 

Satan  gives  us  pleasant  entrances 
into  his  ways,  and  reserves  the 
bitterness  for  the  end.  God  in- 
ures us  to  our  worst  at  flrst, 
and  sweetens  our  conclusion  vrith 
pleasure. — BUhop  HalL 

Under  ihe  Bod. — The  children 
of  God  are  in  their  underage  here : 
all  their  time  the^  are  children, 
and  hAve  their  frailties  and  ohild- 


ish  foUies;  and  therefore  though 
tiiey  are  not  always  under  the 
stroke  of  the  rod,  for  that  they 
were  not  able  to  endure,  yet  they 
are  under  the  discipline  and  use 
of  the  rod  all  their  time. — Leighton, 

Self-diBcipline. — In  the  morn- 
ing, when  you  awake,  accustom 
yourself  to  think  flrst  upon  God, 
or  something  in  order  to  His 
service ;  and  at  night  also  let  Him 
close  tMne  eyes,  and  let  your  sleep 
be  necessary  and  healthful,  not  idle 
and  expensive  of  time  beyond  the 
needs  and  conveniences  of  nature : 
and  sometimes  be  curious  to  see  the 
preparation  which  the  sun  makes 
when  he  is  coming  forth  from  his 
chambers  of  the  East,  —  Jeremy 
Taylor, 

Frovidenoes  of  (}od.  —  We  axe 
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tried  by  our  disappointments,  we  are 
tried  by  oar  saccesses.  God  heaps 
mercies  apon  men,  and  then  takes 
them  all  away.  He  blesses,  en- 
riches, and  establishes  men,  and 
then  shuts  them  up,  inipoverishes, 
and  subverts  them.  The  whole 
train  of  the  dealings  of  God  with 
them  in  resjpeot  of  the  providential 
ordering  of  their  affairs  is  either 
to  break  the  hold  of  this  earth 
upon  the  human  soul,  through  its 
senses  and  passions,  or  eUe  to 
inspire  its  religious  faculties  to 
take  hold  upon  God  and  eternity. 
This  is  the  secret  of  the  whole 
round  of  unspeakable  and  so- 
called  mysterious  providences  of 
God  toward  man ;  unspeakable  and 
mysterious  because  God  is  acting 
in  one  way  and  they  are  acting  in 
another. — Beecher, 

Israers  IMadpIine. — In  Israers 
case  it  was  the  discipline  of  the 
desert,  where  they  were  placed 
alone  with  God.  There  Jehovah 
proved  and  tried  them,  and  saw 
what  was  in  their  heart  That 
desert  discipline  brought  out  their 
unbelief,  murmuring,  foolishness, 
and  distrust  of  God.  For  they 
were  placed  in  circumstances  in 
which  God  was  all  —  leader,  pro- 
tector, feeder,  companion,  healer. 
They  were  thrown  entirely  upon 
Hun.  Our  discipline  after  de- 
liverance is  that  of  the  desert, 
though  there  are  many  points  of 
difference.  There  was  danger  to 
Israel,  that  was  discipline ;  and  so 
is  it  to  us :  enemies,  that  was 
discipline  ;  bo  to  us  :  a  waste  and 
weary  land,  that  was  discipline; 
so  to  us :  continual  changes,  that 
was  discipline  ;  so  to  us :  heat  and 
weariness,  that  was  discipline  ;  so 
to  us:  no  earthly  storehouse  for 
bread,  nor  earthly  well  for  water, 
that  was  discipline;  so  to  us: 
every  day  was  trial,  discipline, 
often  chastisement  and  rebuke ;  so 
to  us.  The  words  to  us  are  very 
explicit:  "As  many  as  I  love 
I  rebuke  and  chasten;"  "Whom 
the  Lord  loveth  He  ohasteneth." 
God  is  daily  searohing  us,  sifting 
08,  tiying  us,  to  bring  out  the 


evil  that  is  in  us,  that  we  may 
know  ourselves,  and  that  we  may 
have  fresh  opportunities  of  bring- 
ing out  all  His  supplies  and 
resources.  He  brings  us,  as  He 
did  Israel,  into  neediness,  and 
straits,  and  sickness,  and  danger, 
and  poverty,  and  sorrow,  and  care, 
that  He  may  get  opportunities 
of  displaying  all  His  love  and 
fulness.  Let  us  not  grudge  Him 
these.  It  is  only  here,  on  this  sad 
poor  earth,  that  He  can  have  such 
opportunities.  When  we  reach  the 
kingdom,  our  sin,  and  emptiness, 
and  wesJkness,  and  grief  will  be 
done.  It  is  only  now  and  here  that 
God  can  thus  diiq>lay  Himself  in 
His  grace,  and  long-suffering,  and 
plenteousness. — Horatius  Bonar, 

God's  Dealings. — ''As  an  eagle 
stirreth  up  her  nest."  This  illus- 
tration is  perhaps  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  appropriate  that 
could  be  conceived.  It  is  taken 
from  the  habits  of  the  eagle,  or  it 
may  be  some  other  bird,  n^oh, 
when  her  young  ones  are  well 
fledged  and  would  prefer  to  linger 
in  downy  ease,  disturbs  their  nest, 
that  they  may  be  taught  how  to 
fly.  Look  at  that  parent  bird 
picking  at  the  nest  whioh  she  hath 
built  for  her  tender  offspring :  see 
how  she  breaks  off  one  twig  after 
another,  exciting  her  brood  to 
leave  their  nest  and  soar  on  high 
amid  the  sunshine  of  heaven.  And 
if  they  will  not  leave  it,  she  will 
break  it  further  and  further,  tmtil 
it  is  utterly  broken  up,  and  they 
are  forced  to  fly  or  fall.  Thus  God 
deals  with  us.  He  knows  our  ten- 
dency to  make  this  earth  our  rest, 
and  He  disturbs  our  nest  to  teach 
us  to  rise  on  the  wings  of  faith 
towards  the  enduring  realities  of 
heaven.  How  often  does  God 
take  away  our  earthly  comforts 
when  He  sees  that  we  cling  too 
fondly  to  them!  How  often,  in 
this  world  of  vicissitude  and 
change,  do  riches  make  themselves 
wings  and  fly  away!  By  some 
unfortunate  speculation,  or  in  some 
way  we  know  not  how,  lands  and 
possessions  axe  swept  away  at  a 
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stroke,  and  stranger  feet  now  tread 
that  abode  which  was  once  the 
home  of  competence  and  ease. 
The  hopes  of  a  rising  family  are 
blighted,  and  those  who  were 
fostered  in  the  downy  softness  of 
luxury  are  turned  out  into  a  cold 
and  pitiless  world  to  work  for  their 
daily  bread.  Perhaps  something 
upon  which  we  placed  the  utmost 
reliance,  upon  which  seemed  to 
rest  our  only  stay,  is  suddenly  and 
mvsteriously  taken  from  us,  and 
when  we  attempt  to  grasp  it  we 
find  it  gone.  A  gale  at  sea  may 
destroy  the  hopes  of  the  merchant ; 
depression  in  trade  may  bring 
want  to    your   door;    the   bank- 


ruptcy of  some  large  mercantile 
firm,  or  tlie  failure  of  a  bank,  may 
involve    numbers    in    ruin,    and 

E lunge  many  families  in  misery 
itherto  unknown.  How  many 
have  had  occasion,  from  these  and 
similar  causes,  and  how  many 
more  will  yet  have  occasion,  to 
mourn  over  altered  circumstances ! 
Marvel  not  if  it  be  thus  with  you ; 
it  is  Gt)d  stirring  up  your  nest  to 
teach  you  to  wing  your  flight  to 
heaven.  All  these  things  have  a 
voice  if  ye  will  but  hear,  and  seem 
to  say,  "Arise  ye,  and  depart ;  for 
this  is  not  your  rest "  (Micah  ii. 
10).— Br  och. 


-•♦- 


ENVY. 

*'  Where  envying  and  strife  is,  there  is  confusion  and  every  evil 

work." — James  iii  16. 


As  rust  corrupts  iron,  so  envy 
corrupts  m&n. — AntUthenes. 

Entt  is  like  a  sore  eye — offended 
at  everything  that  is  light. 

As  a  moth  gnaws  a  garment,  so 
doth  envy  consume  a  man. — Chry- 
aostom. 

Envy  is  blind,  and  has  no  other 
quality  but  that  of  detracting  from 
virtue. — Livy. 

Entt,  if  surrounded  on  all  sides 
by  the  brightness  of  another's  pro- 
sperity, like  the  scorpion,  confined 
within  a  circle  of  fire,  will  sting 
itself  to  death. 

"DiONYsius  the  Tyrant,"  says 
Plutarch,  **  out  of  envy,  punished 
Philozenius  the  musician  because 
he  could  sing,  and  Plato  the  pliilo- 
sopher  because  he  could  dispute, 
better  than  himself." 

A  NUMBER  of  physicians,  it  is 
told,  were  once  disputing  as  to 
wha^  would  be  the  best  to  sharpen 
the  si^ht.  Some  reconmiended 
one  things  and  some  another,  till 
at  lengtii  one  said  there  was 
nothing  would  do  it  like  envy,  for 
it  magnifies  and  multiplies  all  the 
eiTors  of  man. 

Envy  in  the  Heart  —  Envy 
ought,  in  strict  tmih,  to  have  no 


glace  whatever  allowed  it  in  the 
eart  of  man ;  for  the  goods  of  this 
present  world  are  so  vile  and  low 
that  they  are  beneath  it;  and 
those  of  the  future  world  are  so 
vast  and  exalted  that  they  are 
above  it. — Cotton. 

Envy  Desoiibed  hj  the  Poets. — 
The  poets  imagined  that  Envy 
dwelt  in  a  dark  cave,  being  pale 
and  lean,  looking  asquint,  abound- 
ing with  gall,  her  teelli  black, 
never  rejoicing  but  in  the  misfor- 
tune of  others,  ever  tmquiet  and 
careftd,  and  continually  tormenting 
herself. — WiVa  Commonwealth. 

Envy  Wars  against  God. — ^Envy 
is  a  passion  actually  diabolical  in 
its  nature,  for  it  makes  war  against 
God  Himself;  and,  being  incapable 
in  its  impotence  of  clouding  His 
Sovereign  Majesty,  it  attacks  Him 
in  the  ^fts  His  beneficence  has  be- 
stowed upon  man. — Booh  of  the 
Fathers. 

No  Limit  to  Envy. — ^Envy  is 
the  hatred  of  another's  felicity  in 
respect  of  superiors,  because  tiiey 
are  not  equal  to  them ;  in  respect 
of  inferiors,  lest  they  should  be  equal 
to  them ;  in  respect  of  eqnals,  be- 
cause  they  are   eqnal   to   them. 
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Tlirough  envy  proceeded  the  fall 
of  the  world  and  death  of  Christ. — 
Quarles. 

VfleneaB  of  Envy. — ^An  envious 
man  wazeth  lean  with  the  fatness 
of  his  neighbours.  Envy  is  the 
daughter  of  pride,  the  author  of 
murder  and  revenge,  the  beginner 
of  secret  sedition,  and  the  perpe- 
tual tormentor  of  virtue.  Envy  is 
the  filthy  slime  of  the  soul,  a  ve- 
nom, a  poison,  or  quicksilver  which 
consumeth  the  flesui,  and  drieth  up 
the  marrow  of  the  bones. — Socrates. 

Frefennent  of  Others. — It  should 
help  to  keep  us  from  envying 
others  when  we  consider  how 
many  there  are  above  whom  we 
are  placed.  Instead  of  fretting 
that  they  are  preferred  before  us 
in  honour,  power,  estate,  or  inte- 
rest, in  gifts,  graces,  or  usefulness, 
we  have  reason  to  bless  God  for 
their  good  influence,  and  that  we, 
who  are  less  than  the  least,  are  not 
put  hindermost. — Henry, 

Envy  Without  a  Dwelling-plaoe. 
— ^There  is  no  guard  to  be  kept 
against  envy,  because  no  man 
knows  where  it  dwells,  and  gene- 
rous and  innocent  men  are  seldom 
jealous  and  suspicious  till  they  feel 
the  wound,  or  discern  some  noto- 
rious effect  of  it.  It  shelters  itself 
for  the  most  part  in  dark  and  me- 
lancholy constitutions,  yet  some- 
times gets  into  less  suspected  lodg- 
ings, but  never  owns  to  be  within 
when  it  is  asked  for. — Lord  Claren- 
don. 

The  Edyioub  Man. — The  en- 
vious man  is  in  pain  upon  all  oc- 
casions which  ought  to  give  him 
pleasure.  The  relish  of  his  life  is 
mverted,  and  the  objects  which  ad- 
minister the  highest  satisfaction  to 
those  who  are  exempt  from  this 
passion  give  the  quickest  pangs  to 
persons  who  are  subject  to  it.  All 
the  peifections  of  their  fellow-crea- 
tures are  odiotis;  youth,  beauty, 
vidour,  and  wisdom  are  provoca- 
tions of  their  displeasure.  What 
a  wretched  and  apostate  state  is 
.thisl  To  be  offended  with  excel- 
lence, and  to  hate  a  man  because 


we  approve  himt  The  condition 
of  the  envious  man  is  the  most 
emphaticallv  miserable ;  he  is  not 
only  incapable  of  rejoicing  in  an- 
other's merit  or  success,  but  lives 
in  a  world  wherein  all  mankind  are 
in  a  plot  against  his  quiet,  by  study- 
ing their  own  happiness  and  ad- 
vantage.— Addison. 

Envy's  Bevelation.  —  In  some 
unluckjjT  dispositions  there  is  such 
an  envious  land  of  pride  that  they 
eannot  endure  that  any  but  them- 
selves should  be  set  foru  for  excel- 
lent ;  so,  when  they  hear  one  justly 
praised,  they  will  either  seek  to 
dismount  his  virtues,  or,  if  they  be 
like  a  clear  night,  eminent,  they 
will  stab  him  with  a  but  of  detrac- 
tion, as  if  there  were  something 
yet  so  foul  as  did  obnubilate  even 
his  brightest  glory.  Thus,  when 
their  tongue  cannot  justly  condemn 
him,  they  will  leave  bun  in  sus- 
pected Ul  by  silence.  Surely,  if  we 
considered  detraction  to  be  bred 
of  envy,  nested  only  in  deficient 
minds,  we  should  nnd  that  the 
applauding  of  virtue  would  win  ns 
far  more  honour  than  the  seeking 
slyly  to  disparage  it.  Iliat  would 
show  we  loved  what  we  commended, 
while  this  tells  the  world  we  grudge 
at  what  we  want  in  ourselves. — 
Feltham. 

Envy  of  ihe  TJxuighteous* 


"Their  end  was  bitter  as  the 
smoke,*'  said  an  aged  teacher. 
"What meanest  thou,  O  master?*' 
asked  his  young  disciple.  "  I  was 
thinking  of  the  uniighteous,"  re- 
phed  the  old  man,  "and  of  how 
too  often  I,  like  the  Psalmist,  have 
been  envious  when  they  were  in 
prosperity.  Their  Hves  have  seemed 
so  bright  and  glowing  that  I  have 
thought  they  resembled  the  blaze 
of  a  cheerml  fire  on  a  winter 
night.  But  as  I  have  watched 
them  thev  have  suddenly  vanidied, 
like  the  name  that  fades  into  black 
and  bitter  smoke,  and  I  have 
ceased  to  envy  them.  Trust  not, 
0  my  scholar,  only  to  that  which 
appears  brilliant,  but  watch  also 
for  its  endingi  lest  thou  be  de- 
ceived." 
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"  If  the  tmrigliteons  are  like  the 
blaze  that  dies  in  darkness,  to 
what,  O  teacher,  shall  we  liken  the 
lives  of  the  holy  ?"  "  Thou  mayest 
compare  them  to  the  first  faint 
Banbeams  of  the  early  year,  shin- 
ing amidst  mist  and  rain  to  revive 
the  world  and  bring  to  maturity 
the  produce  of  the  earth.  At  first 
they  seem  too  weak  to  thaw  the 


ground  and  fill  the  woods  with  the 
foliage  and  flowers  of  the  spring.  But 
day  by  day  their  strength  goes  on 
increasing,  until  the  hedges  are  full 
of  blossoms,  and  before  the  spring 
gives  place  to  summer  the  world  is 
assured  of  all  its  wonted  glories, 
and  tlie  people  rejoice  at  the  pros- 
pect of  possessing  the  tribute  of 
autumn." — Hubert  Bower, 


-M- 


ETERNITY. 

"From  everlasting  to  everlasting.*' — Psalm  sc.  2. 


SssMS  it  strange  that  thou 
Bhouldflt  live  for  ever  ?  Is  it  less 
strange  that  thou  shouldst  live  at 
all  ? — Young. 

Ik  legitimaoy  of  conclusion  strong 
and  miexceptionable  is  the  argu- 
ment from  universality  of  belief  for 
the  continuance  of  our  personal 
being  after  death.— <7o2«rt4/<0* 

Tberb  are  no  hands  upon  the 
clock  of  eternity — there  is  no  sha- 
dow upon  its  dial.  The  very  hours 
of  heaven  will  be  measured  by  the 
eunehine,  not  by  the  shadow. 

Little  indeed  does  it  concern  us, 
in  this  our  mortal  stage,  to  inquire 
whence  the  spirit  hath  come  ;  but 
of  what  infinite  concern  is  the  con- 
sideration whither  it  is  going! — 
Southey, 

**All  acknowledge,"  said  Dr. 
Johnson,  **what  hardly  anybody 
practises — the  obligation  we  are 
under  of  making  the  concerns  of 
eternity  the  governing  principles  of 
our  Hves." 

He  that  will  often  put  eternity 
and  the  world  before  mm,  and  who 
will  dare  to  look  steadfastly  at  both 
of  them,  will  find  that  tlie  more 
often  he  contemplates  them  the 
former  will  grow  greater  and  the 
latter  less. — Colton. 

The  wheels  of  nature  are  not 
made  to  roU  backward ;  everything 
presses  on  towards  eternity.  From 
the  birth  of  time  an  impetuous  cur- 
rent has  set  in,  which  bears  all  the 
sons  of  men  towards  that  inter- 
minable ocean. — Bohert  Hall. 


These  is,  I  know  not  how,  in 
the  minds  of  men,  a  certain  pre- 
sage as  it  were  of  a  future  exist- 
ence, and  this  takes  the  deepest 
root  and  is  most  discoverable  in 
the  greatest  geniuses  and  most 
exalted  souls. — Cicero. 

OomprehenBion  of  Eternity.- 


None  can  comprehend  eternity  but 
the  eternal  God.  Eternity  is  an 
ocean  whereof  we  shi^  never  see 
the  shore;  it  is  a  deep  where  we 
can  find  no  bottom;  a  labyrinth 
whence  we  cannot  extricate  our- 
selves, and  where  we  shall  ever 
lose  the  door. — Boston, 

God,  Homents,  Eternity. A 

parish  in  Savoy  is  said  to  contain 
the  following  placard  in  every 
house  :^ — "  Understand  well  the 
force  of  the  words,  a  God,  a  mo- 
ment, an  eternity — a  God  who  sees 
thee,  a  moment  which  flees  from 
thee,  an  eternity  which  awaits  thee ; 
a  God  whom  you  serve  so  ill,  a 
moment  of  which  you  so  little  pro- 
fit, an  eternity  which  you  hazard 
so  rashly." 

"Parts"  of  Eternity.  —  There 
are  three  times,  if  times  they  may 
be  called,  or  parts  of  eternity — the 
first,  the  time  before  begiDnings, 
when  the  Godhead  was  only,  with- 
out the  being  of  any  creature ;  the 
second,  the  time  of  the  mystery, 
which  continueth  firom  the  creation 
to  the  dissolution  of  the  world; 
and  the  third,  the  time  of  the  reve- 
lation of  the  sons  of  God,  which 
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time  is  the  lust,  and  is  everlasting, 
without  change. — Bacon. 

The  Heart  and  Etenulj.— It  is 
not  in  the  heyday  of  health  and 
enjoyment,  it  is  not  in  the  morning 
Bunsnine  of  his  vernal  day,  that 
man  can  be  expected  feelingly  to 
remember  his  latter  end,  and  to  fix 
his  heart  upon  eternity.  But  in 
after-life  many  causes  operate  to 
wean  us  from  the  world:  grief 
softens  the  heart,  sickness  searches 
it,  the  blossoms  of  hope  are  shed, 
death  cuts  down  the  flowers  of  the 
affections.  The  disappointed  man 
turns  his  thoughts  toward  a  state 
of  existence  where  his  wiser  desires 
may  be  fixed  with  the  certainty  of 
faith ;  the  successful  man  feels  that 
the  objects  which  he  has  ardently 
pursued  fail  to  satisfy  the  cravings 
of  an  immortal  spirit ;  the  wicked 
man  tumeUi  away  from  his  wicked- 
ness, that  he  may  save  his  soul  alive. 
— Southey, 

ITeiiher  Begimung  nor  Ending. — 
*'  Ever,"  a  little  word,  but  of  im- 
mense signification  I  A  child  may 
speak  it,  but  neither  man  nor  angel 
can  understand  it.  Oh,  who  can 
tsJce  the  dimensions  of  eternity? 
The  whole  space  between  the  crea- 
tion of  the  world  and  the  dissolu- 
tion of  it  would  not  make  a  day  in 
eternity;  yea,  so  many  years  as 
there  be  days  in  that  space  would 
not  fill  up  an  hour  in  eternity. 
Eternity  is  one  entire  circle,  be- 
ginning and  ending  in  itself.  This 
present  world,  which  is  measured 
out  by  such  divisions  and  distinc- 
tions of  time,  is  therefore  mortal, 
and  will  have  an  end.  If  eternity 
did  consist  of  finite  times,  though 
ever  so  large  and  vast,  it 'would 
not  be  eternity,  but  a  longer  tract 
of  time  only ;  that  which  is  made 
up  of  finite  is  finite.  Eternity  is 
but  one  immense,  indivisible  pomt, 
wherein  there  is  neither  first  nor 
last,  beginning  nor  ending,  succes- 
sion nor  alteration,  but  is  like  Gk>d 
Himself,  one  and  the  same  for  ever. 
— Ccbse, 

Oompntation    of    Etemity. 


^  Suppose  a  little  bird  is  set,"  says  I 


an  old  writer,  "  to  remove  this 
globe  by  taking  from  it  one  grain 
of  sand  at  a  time,  and  to  come 
only  once  in  a  thousand  years. 
She  takes  her  first  grain  and  away 
she  flies  on  her  long  and  weary 
course;  and  long,  long,  are  the 
days  ere  she  returns  again.  It  will 
doubtless  seem  to  many  as  if  she 
never  would  return;  but  when  a 
thousand  years  have  rolled  away 
she  comes  panting  back  for  one 
more  grain  of  sand,  and  this  globe 
is  again  lessened  by  just  one  grain 
of  its  almost  countless  sands.  So 
the  work  goes  on;  so  etemity 
wears  away,  —  only  it  does  not 
exhaust  itself  a  particle.  That 
little  bird  will  one  day  have  finished 
her  task,  and  the  last  sand  will 
have  been  taken  away,  but  even 
then  etemity  wiU  have  only  begun. 
Its  sands  are  never  to  be  eidiausted. 
One  would  suppose  that  the  angels 
would  become  so  old,  so  hoary  with 
the  weight  of  centuries,  and  every 
being  so  old  they  would  be  weary 
of  life;  but  this  supposing  only 
shows  that  we  are  judging  of  the 
effects  of  time  in  that  eternal  state 
by  its  observed  effect  in  this  tran- 
sient world.  We  fiEul  to  consider 
that  God  made  this  world  for  a 
transient  life;  that  for  one  that 
shall  never  pass  away. 

*'  Taking  up  again  our  figure  of  the 
little  bird  removing  the  sands  of 
our  globe,  we  may  extend  it,  and 
suppose  that  after  she  had  finished 
this  world  she  takes  up  succes- 
sively the  other  planets  of  our 
system  —  Mercury,  Venus,  Mars, 
Jupiter,  Saturn,  and  Herschel,  each 
and  all  on  the  same  law — one  grain 
each  thousand  vears;  and  when 
these  are  all  exhausted  then  the 
sun,  and  then  each  of  the  fixed 
stars,  until  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  those  stupendous  orbs  are 
all  removed  and  gone.  But  even 
then  etemity  is  not  exhausted.  We 
have  not  yet  even  an  approximation 
towards  its  end.  End  I  There  is 
no  end  I  That  poor  old  bird  makes 
progress.  Though  exceedingly  slow» 
she  will  one  day  have  done  her 
appointed  task,  but  she  will  not 
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even  then  have  come  any  nearer  to 
the  end  of  eternity.  Eternity — 
who  can  compnte  it  ?  No  finite 
mind.     And  yet  this  idea  is  not 


fiction,  but  sober  fact.  There  iB 
no  possible  room  for  mistake,  no 
ground  for  doubt." 


-»♦- 


EXAMPLE. 

Let  yonr  light  so  shine  before  men,  that  they  may  see  your  good  works, 
and  glorify  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven." — Matt.  v.  16. 


Example  is  a  motive  of  very 
prevailing  force  on  the  actions  of 
men. — Rogern, 

Much  more  profitable  and  gra- 
eiouB  is  doctrine  by  ensample  tiban 
by  rule. — Spencer. 

No  man  is  so  insignificant  as  to 
be  sure  his  example  can  do  no 
hurt. — Lord  Clarendoiu 

The  cruelty  of  the  Spaniards  to 
the  Indians  made  them  refuse 
Christian  baptism.  "For,"  said 
thev,  **'  He  must  be  a  wicked  God 
to  nave  such  wicked  servants." — 
Seeker, 

The  Highest  Pattems.  —  There 
is  no  manner  of  inconvenience  in 
having  a  pattern  propounded  to  us 
of  so  great  perfection  as  is  above  our 
reach  to  attain  to,  and  there  may 
be  great  advantages  in  it.  The 
way  to    excel  in  any  kind  is  to 

Ese  the  brightest  and  most 
it  examples  to  our  imitation, 
an  can  write  after  too  perfect 
and  good  a  copy;  and  though  he 
can  never  reach  the  perfection  of 
it,  yet  he  is  like  to  learn  more 
than  by  one  less  perfect.  He  that 
aims  at  the  heavens,  which  yet  he 
is  sure  to  come  short  of,  is  like  to 
shoot  higher  than  he  that  aims  at  a 
mark  within  his  reach. — Tillotsan. 

OhiiBtiaii  Profesnon. — **I  have 
read,"  says  Brooks,  "of  one  Pa- 
chomius,  a  soldier  imder  Constan- 
tine  the  Emperor,  how  that  his  army 
being  almost  starved  for  want  of 
necessary  provision,  he  came  to  a 
dty  of  Cnnstians,  and  they  of  their 
own  charity  relieved  them  speedily 
and  freely.  He,  wondering  at  their 
firee  and  noble  charity,  inquired 
what  kind  of  people  they  were 
whom  he  saw  so  bountiful.  It  was 
answered  that  they  were  Christians, 


whose  profession  it  is  to  hurt  no 
man,  and  do  good  to  every  man. 
Hereupon  Pachomius,  convinced  of 
the  excellence  of  this  religion,  threw 
away  his  arms  and  became  a  Chris- 
tian, a  saint," 

Precept  and  Practice. — He  that 
gives  proper  precepts,  and  then 
sets  improper  examples,  resembles 
that  foolisn  person  who  labours 
hard  to  kindle  a  ^le^  and  when  he 
has  done  it  throws  cold  water  upon 
it  to  quench  it.  Though  such  a 
physician  may  administer  the  re- 
viving cordial  to  some  fainting 
disciple,  yet  he  is  in  danger  him- 
self of  dying  in  a  swoon.  I  may 
sa^  of  such  professors  as  was  once 
said  of  a  certain  preacher,  that 
when  he  was  in  the  pulpit  it  was 
a  pity  he  should  ever  leave  it,  he 
was  so  excellent  an  instructor; 
but  when  he  was  out  of  it,  it  was 
a  pity  he  should  ever  ascend  it 
again,  he  was  so  wretched  a  liver. 
— Seeker, 

Looking  unto  Ohrist.  —  It  is 
thus  our  comfort  that  we  have 
always  One  to  look  to.  Ours  is  no 
interminable  road,  no  lonely,  soli* 
tary  path.  Jesus,  if  we  can  only 
see  aright,  is  never  very  feu:  ahead. 
And  this  is  great  encouragement 
to  us.  The  soldier  whose  officer 
says  not  "Go  on,"  but  "Come 
on,"  has  tenfold  the  spirit  for  en- 
tering the  battle.  The  mowers 
who  mow  in  line  have  much  more 
heart  during  the  burden  and  heat 
of  the  day  when  their  scythes 
sweep  through  the  grass  keeping 
time  to  the  stroke  of  a  fellow-work- 
man in  front.  Even  walking  along 
the  road  ourselves,  we  know  that 
we  can  walk  better  and  continue 
longer  if  we  be  following  some  one 
that  is  a  little  way  ahead.     We 
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have  One  always  to  look  to,  and 
we  can  most  go  out  of  ourselves 
when  most  we  look  at  Him. — Power, 

OentlenoBS  and  Forbearance. — 
Some  of  the  laws  of  Lycorgus,  im- 
posing the  necessity  of  subjugating 
the  passions,  were  so  repelled  by 
the  Xjacedfemonians  that  on  one 
occasion  he  was  obliged  to  escape 
from  the  resentment  of  the  popu- 
lace. Before  he  reached  the  Tem- 
ple of  Befdge  a  young  man  assailed 
him  with  a  stick  and  struck  out  his 
eye.  He  turned  his  face  to  the 
people  and  showed  them  the  sight- 
less orb  streaming  with  blood. 
They  surrendered  tiie  assailant  to 
his  nands.  He  took  him  home, 
but,  instead  of  inflicting  punish- 
ment, displayed  such  generosity 
of  disposition  and  such  mildness  of 
heart  that  he  constrained  the  youth 
penitently  and  humbly  to  acknow- 
ledge his  fault.  Gentleness  and 
forbearance  are  more  piercing 
weapons  than  swords  and  spears. 
He  who  won  his  enemies  by  giving 
His  life  for  them,  and  in  Uie  hour 
of  death  displayed  His  pity  by 
praying  for  them,  set  us  an  example 
and  taught  us  a  lesson  which  no 
earthly  instructor  can. 

Our  Great  Exemplar. — ^No  per- 
son can  have  true  comfort  in 
Christ^s  satisfaction  that  taketh  not 
instruction  also  from  His  example. 
We  must  follow  the  example  of  our 
Lord  as  one  learning  to  write  fol- 
lows his  copy ;  for  so  Peter  calleth 
it.  Look  to  His  example  before 
thou  begin,  and,  after  thou  hast 
begun  to  do  any  gracious  or  vir- 
tuous action,  reflect  upon  thy 
doing,  and  examine  it  according  to 
thy  copy,  and  amend  what  is 
wrong.  The  nearer  thou  art  in 
conformity  to  "^im  art  thou  the 
more  perfect.  In  conversation 
with  men  in  the  world,  make  Him 
thy  example.  Learn  moderation 
from  Him,  rather  to  lose  of  the 
rigour  of  thy  right  than  to  of- 
fend: so  did  our  Lord;  though 
He  was  not  obliged  to  pay  tribute, 
yet  rather  than  He  would  oflend 
He  paid  it.  When  thou  art  tempted 


to  seek  thy  own  private  advantage^ 
and  to  mind  thine  own  things  with 
the  forgetting  of  all  others,  look  to 
Christ,  who  sought  not  His  own 
things,  but  came  to  seek  and  to 
save  others.  Look  to  Him  in  His 
calling.  He  was  very  diligent. 
"  Wist  ye  not,"  He  said,  •*  that  I 
must  be  about  My  Father's  busi- 
ness?" Look  to  Him  in  His  suf- 
ferings as  thy  example  in  thy 
sufierings ;  be  patient  and  submis- 
sive, for  so  was  He  to  the  will  of 
His  Father.  In  His  greatest  agony 
He  said,  "  Not  My  will,  but  Thine 
be  done." — Willia/m  ColvilL 

Daily  FeUowship. — Be  sore  you 
set  your  pattern  right.  Take  not 
the  most  noisy  and  airy  Christians, 
who  glory  in  talk  and  censures. 
Take  not  one  who  hath  an  affecta- 
tion of  being  religious  after  a  new 
mode  and  fashion.  Take  not  one 
who  seeks  to  raise  a  fame  for  piety 
only  by  decrying  or  condemning 
this  or  that  form  of  profession,  and 
who,  if  there  were  no  differences 
among  us,  would  lose  very  much  of 
his  reputation  for  sanctity;  for  these 
are  only  torreuts  that  run  with  a 
violent  stream,  but  they  are  shal- 
low, and  we  know  not  how  soon  they 
may  grow  dry.  But  propound  those 
to  yourselves  for  examples  who  are 
of  fixed  principles  and  sober  prac- 
tices ;  who  are  grave  and  solid,  and, 
in  all  the  duties  that  belong  to  a 
Christian  conversation,  labour  to 
do  them  substantially  rather  than 
ostentatiously;  that  live  within 
God  and  themselves;  that  have 
deep  thoughts  and  solid  expressions 
of  them,  and  whose  actions  are 
suitable  and  correspondent  to  both. 
S«ch  a  one  is  the  Christian  indeed ; 
and  such  —  for  some  such  there 
are  —  I  recommend  to  you  for . 
your  imitation.  And  yet  there  is 
no  man  that  walks  so  uprightly 
but  that  sometimes  he  steps  awry. 
And  therefore  be  not  led  by  a  blind 
and  implicit  adherence  to  them, 
but  continually  eye  the  rule ;  and 
whereinsoever  they  forsake  that, 
be  they  apostles,  yea,  or,  if  it  were 
possible,  even  angels  themselves, 
therein  forsake  them. — Hopkins, 
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FAITH. 

The  Bubfitanee  of  things  hoped  for,  the  eyidence  of  things  not  seen.** 

Heb,xi,  1. 


Faith  is  the  root  of  all  good 
works.  A  root  that  produces  nothing 
is  dead. — Wilson. 


t< 
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I  WEBE  no  Christian,"  says 
Bishop  Hall,  **  if  my  faith  were  not 
as  sure  as  my  sense.'* 

*'NoNE  live  so  easily,  so  plea- 
ntly,"  affirms  Matthew  Henry, 
as  those  that  live  by  faith.*' 

Faith  is  an  humble,  self-denying 
grace;  it  makes  the  Christian 
nothing  in  himself  and  all  in  God. 
— Leighton. 

In  temptation,  tribulation,  and 
adversities,  we  should  have  perished 
except  faith  went  with  us  to  deliver 
us. — Tyndale, 

•AssuBANCE  saith,  "  I  believe  my 
sins  are  pardoned  through  Christ." 
Faith's  language  is,  "  I  believe  on 
Christ  for  the  pardon  of  them." — 
Gumall. 

Faith  in  the  object  of  adoration 
must  precede  the  act  of  adoration. 
It  is  as  the  root  supporting  the 
whole  tree,  or  as  the  reasoning  soul 
informing  and  dignifying  the  whole 
body. — Sumner, 

The  heir  must  believe  his  title  to 
an  estate  in  reversion  before  he  can 
hope  for  it :  faith  believes  its  title 
to  glory,  and  then  hope  waits  for  it. 
Did  not  faith  feed  the  lamp  of  hope 
with  oil,  it  would  soon  die. — 
Ambrose, 

The  sailor,  by  using  his  eyes  in 
looking  for  land,  acquires  great 
keenness  of  sight.  Use  the  eye  of 
faith  in  looking  for  your  eternal 
heaven,  and  you  give  it  greater 
oleamess  of  vision.  To  strengthen 
iaith  exercise  faith. 

The  Serpent  of  Brass.  —  The 
dying  Israelite  might  sweep  the 
horizon  with  his  languid  eye,  and 
all  to  no  purpose ;  but  the  moment 
that  he  fixed  his  eye  on  the  serpent 
of  brass  he  was  cured.  There  was 
faith  in  its  simplest  simplicity. 

10 


Temporary  Faith. — ^What  com- 
fort is  there  of  temporary  faith, 
which  giveth  over  wnen  there  is 
most  need  of  it  ?  What  use  of  that 
illumination  that  leaveth  us  in 
darkness  at  the  last  ?  What  were 
the  foolish  virgins  better  for  that 
oil  and  light  which  failed  them 
before  they  came  to  the  wedding 
chamber  ? — Thomas  Taylor, 

Faith  and  the  Promises. — Faith 
melts  promises  into  arguments  as 
the  soldier  doth  lead  into  bullets, 
and  then  helps  the  Christian  to  send 
them  with  a  force  to  heaven  in  fer* 
vent  prayer ;  whereas  a  promise  in 
an  unbeliever's  mouth  is  like  a  shot 
in  a  gun's  mouth  without  any  fire 
to  put  to  it. — Oumall, 

Boldness  of  Faith **  When  I 

live  in  a  settled  and  steadfut  as- 
surance about  the  state  of  my  soul," 
says  Latimer,  '*methinks  then  I 
am  as  bold  as  a  lion.  I  can  laugh 
at  all  trouble  ;  no  affiction  daunts 
me.  But  when  I  am  eclipsed  in 
my  comforts,  I  am  of  so  fearful  a 
spirit  that  I  could  run  into  a  veiy 
mouse-hole." 

01iii8tSeenCllearl7.-To  see  Jesua 
clearly  with  the  eye  of  faith  is  to 
see  the  deep  opening  away  firom 
Egypt's  shore — is  to  see  the  water 
gu^  sparkling  from  the  desert  rock 
— is  to  see  the  serpent  gleaming  on 
its  pole  over  a  dying  camp — is  to 
see  the  life-boat  coming  when  our 
bark  reels  among  foaming  breakers 
— ^is  to  see  a  pardon  when  the  noose 
is  on  our  neck  and  our  foot  is  on 
the  drop. — Guthrie, 

Solid  Oronnd  of  Faith.— There 
is  no  fighting  on  a  quagmire.  Faith 
furnishes  the  only  soUd,  the  only 
safe  ground  on  which  we  can 
contend.  Faith  clothes  us  with 
the  whole  armour  of  God.  Faith 
connects  us  with  the  Captain  of  our 
salvation,  without  whom  we  can 
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do  nothing,  bnt  through  whose 
strengthening  us  we  can  do  all 
things. — Jay. 

Faith's  Trial. —  The  trial  of 
faith  is  by  finding  what  we  will  do 
for  God.  To  trust  Him  when  we 
have  the  securities  m  our  own  iron 
ohest  is  easy  and  not  thankworthy; 
but  to  depend  on  Him  for  what  we 
cannot  see,  as  it  is  more  hard  for 
man  to  do,  so  it  is  more  acceptable 
to  God  when  done ;  for  in  that  act 
we  make  confession  of  His  Deity. — 
JFeltham, 

Peace  and  Faith. — ^Faith  may 
live  in  a  storm,  but  it  will  not 
suffer  a  storm  to  live  in  it.  As 
futh  rises,  so  the  blustering  wind  of 
discontented  troublesome  thoughts 
goes  down.  In  the  same  proportion 
uat  there  is  faith  in  the  heart 
there  is  peace  also :  they  are  joined 
together.  "  In  returning  and  rest 
shall  ye  be  saved;  in  quietness  and 
confidence  shall  be  your  strength.** 

Qniokener  of  Faith. — He  only 
that  hath  given  faith  unto  us  can 

give  life  and  action  to  our  feuth. 
hrist  is  both  the  Object  and 
Quiokener  of  our  faith,  by  whose 
power  it  worketh,  and  on  whose 
merits  it  relieth.  Whenever,  Lord, 
I  have  an  arm  of  confidence  to  lift 
up  in  defence  of  Thy  truth,  let  me 
have  a  knee  of  humility  to  bow 
down  before  Thy  throne.  —  Bey- 
noUU. 

Fear  and  Faith. — Fear  and  faith 
are  to  the  soul  as  ballast  and  sails 
are  to  the  ship  ;  the  one  keeps  it 
from  being  over  carried  in  the  top 
of  the  wave,  and  the  other  from 
being  swallowed  up  in  the  gulf 
between  the  waves.  So  the  fear  of 
God  keeps  the  heart  of  a  believer 
from  bemg  overturned  by  strong 
temptations  in  the  top  of  his  pros- 
perity ;  and  assurance  of  faith, 
nke  a  mainsail,  carries  the  heart 
through  the  deeps  of  affliction,  and 
keeps  it  from  being  overwhelmed. 
— WiUiam  ColviU. 

Faith  Exemplified.  —  Yonder 
husbandman,  though  snow  lies  on 
the  hill-tops,  and  i^st  bites  the 


air,  and  nights  are  long  and  days 
are  short,  and  woods  are  bare 
and  birds  are  mute,  believing  that 
spring,  summer,  and  autumn  wiU 
come,  gives  his  labour  to  the  naked 
field,  and  so  faith  ploughs  the  soil. 
Yonder  sailor,  who  sees  the  land 
sink  beneath  the  wave,  boldly 
pushes  out  on  the  pathless  deep, 
and  tarusts  not  to  sight,  but  to  his 
charts  and  trembling  needle.  In 
him  we  see.  faith  ploughing   the 


sea. 


Weak     Faith. 


Christian, 


though  thy  faith  at  present  be 
weak,  yet  know  for  thy  comfort 
that  the  weakest  faith,  if  true  and 
sincere,  is  sufficient  to  salvation. 
For  though  Gk>d  giveth  not  to  all 
believers  a  like  measure  and  degree 
of  faith,  but  to  some  more,  to 
others  less,  yet  He  giveth  to  none 
of  His  less  than  may  suffice  to 
their  salvation.  So  that  the  least 
faith  hath  this  in  it,  that  it  is 
sufficient  to  salvation,  in  that  it 
doth  interest  us  in  Christ  and  in 
all  the  promises  of  the  Gospel. — 
Thomas  Qouge, 

Infidelity  and  Faith.— InfideHty 
and  faith  look  both  through  the 
same  perspective  glass,  but  at 
contrary  ends.  '  Infidelity  looks 
through  the  wrong  end  of  the 
glass,  and  therefore  sees  those 
objects  which  are  near  afar  off, 
and  makes  great  things  little, 
diminishing  the  greatest  spiritual 
blessings,  and  removing  far  from 
us  threatened  evils.  Faith  looks 
at  the  right  end,  and  brings  the 
blessings  that  are  far  off  in  time 
close  to  our  eye,  and  multiplies 
God*s  mercies,  which  in  distance 
lost  their  greatness.  —  Bishop 
Hall. 

Faith's  Eyes. — ^Faith  is  a  cer- 
tain image  in  eternity;  all  things 
are  present  to  it ;  things  past,  and 
things  to  come,  are  aJl  so  before 
the  eyes  of  fsuth,  that  he  in  whose 
eyes  that  candle  is  enkindled  be- 
holds heaven  at  present,  and  sees 
how  blessed  a  thing  it  is  to  die  in 
God*s  favour,  and  to  be  chimed  to 
our  grave  with  the  musks  of  a  good 
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conscience.  Faith  converses  with 
the  angels,  and  antedates  the 
hymns  of  glory.  Every  man  that 
hath  this  grace  is  as  certain  that 
there  are  glories  for  him,  if  he  per- 
severe in  duty,  as  if  he  had  heard 
and  song  the  thanksgiving  song 
for  the  blessed  sentence  of  dooms- 
day.— Jeremy  Taylor, 

Job's  Faith. — God  cannot  be 
seen  but  covered  under  something. 
See  His  mercy  in  His  anger.  In 
what  appears  bringing  us  to  hell, 
faith  sees  Him  bringing  us  to 
heaven;  in  darkness,  it  beholds 
brightness ;  in  hiding  His  face  from 
us,  it  beholds  His  cheering  coun- 
tenance. How  did  Job  see  God 
but  as  you  would  say  under  Satan's 
cloak  ?  For  who  cast  the  fire  from 
heaven  upon  his  goods?  Who 
overthrew  his  house  and  stirred  up 
men  to  take  away  his  cattle  but 
Satan?  And  yet  Job  pierced 
through  all  these,  and  saw  God's 
work,  saying,  "The  Lord  hath 
given,  the  Lord  hath  taken  away, 
blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord." 
— Bradford,, 

Living  by  Faith. — ^Ye  must  live 
by  faith ;  for  repentance,  amend- 
ment of  life,  living  justly,  soberly, 
and  righteously,  and  living  by 
faith  are  all  one.  For  he  that 
lives  by  fsdth  hves  godly,  soberly, 
and  righteously;  he  that  lives  by 
faith,  he  repents  and  amends  his 
life — ^because  none  could  do  these 
things  but  he  that  lives  by  faith. 
It  is  Christ  that  must  rend  your 
heart  and  take  away  your  stony 
heart,  and  give  you  a  heart  of 
flesh:  it  is  Christ  that  must  make 
your  heart  dean,  and  it  is  Christ 
that  must  make  you  bring  forth 
fruits  worthy  of  amendment  of  Ufe. 
And  ye  cannot  keep  Christ  but  by 
fsdth,  therefore  hold  a  grip  of  TTim 
byfftith. — John  Welth, 

Flower  of  Faith. — ^In  ascending 
the  Alps  the  traveller  passes 
through  different  regions  of  vegeta- 
tion. First  comes  the  vine,  then 
the  fruit  trees,  then  magnificent 
forest  trees ;  h^her  up  the  stunted 
pines;   higher  again,  dwaif  trees 


and  mosses ;  at  last,  the  regions  of 
perpetual  snow.  But  far  up,  almost 
on  the  very  top  of  the  mountain, 
a  tiny  sweet  flower  peeps  through 
the  snow.  It  has  often  drawn  tears 
from  the  eyes  of  the  manliest  tra- 
veller. It  blooms  away  there, 
cheerfrilly,  sweetly.  And  thus,  in 
the  soul,  you  pass  on  through  the 

3*ons  of  Imowledge,  emotion, 
;  and  on  the  summit,  despite 
the  cold  atmosphere  of  moral  de- 
pravity and  continual  alienation, 
if  you  are  a  child  of  God,  the 
flower  of  futh,  true  faith,  ever 
blooms  and  cheers. 

Lively  Ohzistian  Faith. — The 
very  sure  and  lively  Christian  faith 
is  not  only  to  believe  all  things  of 
God  which  are  contained  in  Holy 
Scripture,  but  also  is  an  earnest 
trust  and  confidence  in  God,  that 
He  doth  regard  us,  and  hath  care 
of  us,  as  the  father  of  the  child 
whom  he  doth  love,  and  that  He 
will  be  meroifrd  unto  us  for  His 
only  Son's  sake,  and  that  we  have 
our  Saviour  Christ  our  perpetual 
Advocate  and  Priest,  in  whose  only 
merits,  oblation  and  sufiering,  we 
do  trust  that  our  offences  be  con- 
tinually washed  and  purged,  when- 
soever we,  repenting  truly,  do  re- 
turn to  Him  with  our  whole  heart, 
steadfastly  determining  with  our- 
selves, through  £08  grace,  to  obe^ 
and  serve  Sim,  in  keeping  Hia 
conmiandments,  and  never  to  torn 
back  again  to  sin. — Cra/nmer, 

Faith's  Shield.— In  the  Grecian 
courts  the  warrior  who  lost  his 
sword  or  spear  in  battle  was  ac- 
quitted, but  he  who  threw  away  his 
shield  was  severely  punished,  be- 
cause by  doing  so  he  either  die- 
played  an  unworthy  cowardice  or 
a  contempt  of  danger  or  a  despair 
which  ill  became  a  soldier,  ao* 
thing  was  to  be  preserved  with 
such  care  as  the  shield.  Like  the 
modem  standard,  it  was  to  be 
fought  for  to  the  death ;  and  it  was 
regarded  as  a  great  honour  for  a 
warrior  to  be  borne  back  dead  upon 
the  shield  that  was  braced  to  his 
arm  when  he  went  forth  to  fight. 
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The  shield  of  faith  must  be  pre- 
served at  all  risks.  We  cannot 
afford  to  lose  any  of  our  weapons, 
but  the  pieoe  of  armour  that  wards 
off  the  sword  blow  or  turns  hack 
the  spear  thrust  will  be  useful  to 
us  should  all  our  weapons  be 
snatched  away.  The  aposUe  might 
well  say,  "Above  all  taking  the 
shield  of  faith." 

The  ITeoeaBaiy  Qraoe. — There 
must  be  an  union  and  closing  with 
Christ  by  faith  before  there  can  be 
any  communication  from  Him  of 
the  graces  of  the  Spirit.  There 
must  be  an  ingrafting  into  the  root 
before  there  can  be  a  oomtnunica- 
tion  of  sap  from  the  root  to  the 
branches.  The  grace  of  fftith  en- 
largeth  the  heart  to  receive  Christ, 
and  after  it  hath  received  Him  it 
retains  Him.  I  found  Him  whom 
my  soul  loveth, — I  held  Him,  and 
would  not  let  Him  go.  The  grace 
of  love  entertains  Him  with  the 
embracements  of  the  will  and  af- 
fections. Faith,  hke  Martha,  goeth 
out  for  Him,  and  brings  Him  along 
with  the  promise  to  the  soul. 
Love,  like  Mary,  sits  down  at  His 
feet,  to  attend  what  is  His  will,  and 
execute  His  commands.  Faith  is 
the  only  grace  whereby  a  soul  pro- 
perly receives  Christ ;  for  to  receive 
Him  and  to  believe  in  His  name 
are  equipollents.  —  William  Col- 
viU. 

Link  between  Ood  and  Man. — 
In  the  time  of  Solon  there  were 
oertain  oonspirators  who  took  re- 
fuge in  the  temple  of  Minerva. 
They  were  persuaded  to  quit  the 
aanctoary  and  take  their  trial, 
imder  the  pretence  that,  if  they 
fastened  a  tnread  to  the  shrine  of 
their  goddess  and  kept  firm  hold  of 
it,  her  protection  would  still  be 
granted.  When  they  came  near  to 
the  temple  of  the  Furies  the  thread 
broke,  and  forthwith  the  avengers 
of  blood  rushed  npon  them  and 
destroved  them.  While  the  thread 
of  feith  holds  us  in  communication 
with  the  temple  where  sits  our 
King  upon  His  throne  we  are  safe. 
£at  let  the  means  of  communica- 


tion be  snapped,  let  our  fsdth  fal- 
ter, let  our  trust  decline,  and  we 
may  be  overwhelmed  at  once  by 
our  enemies.  The  only  safety  for 
a  sinner  is  to  be  found  in  this,  that 
he  draws  blessings  down  along  the 
line  of  faith  by  constant  prayer. 

Strong  in  Faith. — **  I  have  been 
informed,"  says  Hervey,  <*that 
when  the  late  Elector  of  Hanover 
was  declared  by  the  Parliament  of 
Great  Britain  successor  to  the 
vacant  throne,  several  persons  of 
distinction  waited  upon  his  High- 
ness, in  order  to  make  timely  ap- 
plication for  the  most  vsluable 
preferments.  Several  requests  of 
this  nature  were  granted,  and  each 
was  confirmed  by  a  kind  of  promis- 
sory note.  One  gentleman,  parti- 
cularly, solicited  for  the  Mastership 
of  the  Bolls.  Being  indulged  in 
his  desire,  he  was  offered  the  same 
confirmation  which  had  been 
vouchsafed  to  other  successful  peti- 
tioners ;  upon  which  he  seemed 
to  be  under  a  pang  of  graceful  con- 
fusion and  surprise,  begged  that 
he  might  not  put  the  royid  donor  to 
such  unnecessary  trouble,  at  the 
same  time  protesting  that  ho 
looked  upon  nis  Higlmess^s  word 
as  the  very  best  ratification  of  his 
suit.  With  this  conduct  and  this 
compliment  the  Elector  was  not  a 
little  pleased.  *  This  is  the  gentle- 
man,* he  said, '  who  does  me  a  real 
honour;  treats  me  like  a  king;  and, 
whoever  is  disappointed,  he  shall 
certainly  be  gratified.'  So  we  are 
assured  by  the  testimony  of  revela- 
tion that  the  patriarch  who  stag- 
gered not  through  unbelief  gave-~ 
and  in  the  most  signal,  the  most 
acceptable  manner — glory  to  God. 
(Rom.  iv.  20.) " 

Simplidty  of  Faith. — The  sim- 
plidtv  of  faith  which  is  in  Christ 
taketh  the  naked  promise  of  God, 
His  bare  word,  and  on  that  it 
resteth.  This  simphcity  the  ser- 
pent laboureth  continually  to  per- 
vert, corrupting  the  mind  with 
many  imaginations  of  repugnancy 
and  contrariety  between  the  pro- 
mise of  God  and  those  things  which 
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sense  or  experience,  or  some  other 
fore-conceived  persuasion,  hath  im- 
printed. The  word  of  the  promise 
of  God  nnto  His  people  is,  **  I  will 
not  leave  thee  nor  rorsake  thee." 
Upon  this  the  simpHcity  of  faith 
resteth,  and  is  not  airaid  of  famine. 
Bnt  mark  how  the  suhtility  of  Satan 
did  corrupt  the  minds  of  that  re- 
bellious generation  whose  spirits 
were  not  faithful  unto  God.  They 
beheld  the  desolate  state  of  the 
desert  in  which  they  were,  and  by 
the  wisdom  of  their  sense  concluded 
the  promise  of  God  to  be  but  folly. 
''  Can  God  prepare  a  table  in  the 
wUdemess  ?  The  word  of  the  pro- 
mise to  Sarah  was,  "  Thou  shalt 
bear  a  son."  Faith  is  simple,  and 
doubteth  not  of  it;  but  Satan,  to 
corrupt  this  simplicity  of  faith, 
entangleth  the  mind  of  the  woman 
with  an  argument  drawn  from 
common  experience,  to  the  con- 
trary— "A  woman  that  is  old — 
Sarah — now  to  be  acquainted  again 
with  forgotten  passions  of  youth  t" 
— Hooker. 

COmst  and  Faith.  —  Look  at 
that  locomotive  as  it  snorts  like  a 
giant  war-horse  to  its  place  in  the 
station  at  the  head  of  the  train. 
You  have  in  that  engine  power  of 
amplest  capacity  to  drag  at  swiftest 
pace  the  far-stretching  carriages. 
BoUer,  tubes,  pistons,  nre,  steam — 
all  are  in  peiiect  order;  and  that 
broad-browed  man  gives  assurance 
of  tried  ability  to  guide  the  charge 
committed  to  him.  You  look :  car- 
riage after  carriage  is  filled,  the 
hour  has  struck,  the  bell  rung  ;  and 
yet  there  is  no  departure,  no  move- 
ment, nor  would  be  till  **  crack  of 
doom  "  if  one  thing  remained  as  it 
now  is.  Aha  t  the  lack  is  disco- 
vered ;  the  uniting  hooks  that  bind 
engine  and  train  together  were 
wanting.  They  have  been  supplied. 
Like  two  great  hands,  they  have 
clasped ;  and  a  screw  has  so  riveted 
engine  and  carriages  that  they  form, 
as  it  were,  one  thing,  one  whole ;  and 
away  through  the  dark  sweeps  the 
heavy-laden  train  with  its  freight  of 
immortals.  Mark  I  no  one  ever 
sopposeB  that  it  ia  the  uniting  hook, 


or  link,  or  coupling,  that  draws  the 
train.  A  child  knows  that  it  is  the 
engine  that  draws  it.  Neverthe- 
less, without  that  hook  or  link,  or 
coupling,  all  the  power  of  the 
engine  were  of  no  avaU :  the  train 
would  stand  still  for  ever.  Exactly 
so  is  it  in  the  relation  of  £uth  to 
Christ.  It  is  not  our  faith  that 
saves  us,  but  Christ  that  saves  us. 
— Orosart. 

A  Soldier's  Faith. — It  is  related 
that  one  day,  when  Napoleon  I. 
was  reviewing  his  troops  in  Paris, 
he  let  fall  the  reins  of  his  horse 
from  his  hands  upon  the  animal's 
neck,  when  the  proud  charger  gal* 
loped  away.  Before  the  rider  could 
recover  the  bridle,  a  common  soldier 
ran  out  from  the  ranks,  caught 
the  reins,  stopped  the  horse,  and 
placed  the  bridle  again  in  the  hands 
of  the  Emperor.  "  Much  obliged 
to  you,  captain,"  said  Napoleon. 
The  man  immediately  believed  his 
chief,  and  said, "  Of  what  regiment. 
Sire."  Napoleon,  delighted  with  his 
quick  perception  and  ready  trust  in 
his  word,  replied, "  Of  my  Guards  I" 
and  rode  away.  As  soon  as  the 
Emperor  left,  the  man  laid  down 
his  gun,  saying,  "  He  may  take  it 
who  will ; "  and,  instead  of  return- 
ing to  the  ranks  whence  he  so  sud- 
denly issued,  he  started  for  the 
company  of  staff-officers.  They 
were  amazed  at  his  apparent  rude- 
ness and  disobedience  of  orders, 
and  one  of  the  generals  contemptu- 
ously said,  **  What  does  this  feUow 
want  here?"  "This  feUow,"  re- 
plied  the  soldier  proudly,  "is  a 
captain  of  the  Guard."  "  You,  my 
poor  friend — ^you  are  mad  to  say 
BO  I"  was  the  answer  of  the  superior 
officer.  "  He  said  it,"  replied  the 
soldier,  pointing  to  the  Emperor, 
still  in  sight.  "I  ask  vour  par- 
don, sir,"  said  the  general  respect- 
fully :  "  I  was  not  aware  of  it." 
And  so  the  soldier  came  duly  to 
his  post  as  a  captain  of  Napoleon's 
Guard. 

Saving  Faith. — There  is  what 
is  called  faith,  and  yet  no  work  of 
the  Spirit  in  our  hearts,  but  Mdtirely 
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an  effect  of  human  means, — our 
natural  faculties  assisted  by  the 
bare  letter  of  the  revelation ;  and  as 
this  fsdth  may  rise  out  of  human 
abilities,  so  may  it  be  attended 
with  pride  in  our  supposed  ac- 
complishments, envy  of  others' 
superior  skill,  and  bitter  strife 
against  those  who  mistake  or  op- 
pose  such  truths ;  and  is  therefore 
no  manifestation  of  that  Spirit 
which  "  resisteth  the  proud,"  and 
dispenses  His  ** graces"  only  "to 
the  humble."  But  the  true  saving 
faith,  at  the  same  time  that  it 
informs  the  understanding,  also 
influences  the  vnll  and  affections. 
It  is  in  the  heart  that  the  Christian 


man  beUeveth,  and  *'  if  thou  shalt 
believe  with  thine  heart,  thou  shalt 
be  saved;"  while  infidelity  pro- 
ceeds from  an  averaeness  of  our 
affections,  from  an  evil  heart  of 
unbehef.  We  must  not  only  as- 
sent to,  but  be  sensible  of  the  cor- 
ruption of  human  nature ;  not  only 
believe  but  dread  the  punishment 
of  sin ;  not  only  acknowledge  that 
the  merits  of  Chnst  can  save  us, 
but  ardently  wish  and  endeavour 
the  application  of  them.  By  this 
we  apprehend  spiritual  truths, 
which  the  natural  man  cannot 
receive;  we  expect  and  covet 
spiritual  joys  for  which  the  heart  of 
mere  man  has  no  relish. — BitUey, 


■♦♦■ 


FAITHFULNESS. 

'*  He  that  is  faithful  in  that  which  is  least  is  faithful  also  in  much.** 

— Luke  xvi.  10. 


Consult  duty,  not  events.  — 
Annesley, 

Thst  who  act  unfaithfully  in  their 
present  condition  are  but  ill  pre- 
pared for  a  change  of  condition. 

When  a  man  acts  in  faith,  God 
acts  too,  and  acts  on  the  highest 
principle  of  correspondency  or  har- 
mony. He  both  feels  and  acts. — 
MoriBon, 

Thx  soldier  carries  his  prince's 
honour  into  the  field  with  him ; 
and  so  doth  the  Christian  his 
Qod's,  whenever  he  is  called  to 
contest  with  any  temptation. — 
ChumalL 

Am  American  officer  received  a 
telegram  that  a  vessel  called  the 
Conarett,  which  was  commanded 
by  his  son,  had  struck  her  flag. 
a.e  remarked, "  Then  Joe  is  dead  1" 
It  was  the  father's  eulogy  over  the 
faithftdness  of  his  son  to  duty. 
He  was  indeed  dead. 

The  Sleeping  Sentinel. — A  great 
captain  thought  he  gave  that  soldier 
but  his  due  whom  he  ran  through 
with  hia  sword  because  he  found 
him  asleep  when  he  should  have 

^   sentinel,   excusing   his  se- 


verity with  this,  that  he  left  him 
but  as  he  found  him  —  Mortuum 
invent f  et  mortuu/m  reliquif — "I 
found  him  dead  in  sleep,  and  left 
him  but  asleep  in  death." — QumaU. 

"Faithfokess"  Explained.  —  It 
is  noteworthy  that  there  is  an 
intimate  connection  between  the 
words  *<  faith  "  and  '*  faithfuhiess." 
The  word  "  faith,"  as  is  obvious  at 
once  to  the  ear  and  to  the  eye,  is 
part  and  parcel  of  the  word  *'  mith- 
fulness."  Faith  is  in  fi&ithfulness, 
because  faithfulness  is  supposed  to 
be  the  quality  of  a  person's  charac- 
ter who  is  faithful — that  is,  faith- 
fill,  or  fidl  of  faith. — Morison. 

The  Test  of  Faifhfohiess. — 
When  men  cease  to  be  faithful  to 
their  God,  he  who  expects  to  find 
them  so  to  each  other  will  be  much 
disappointed.  The  primitive  sin- 
cerif^  will  accompany  the  primitive 
piety  in  her  flight  frx>m  the  earth, 
and  then  interest  will  succeed 
conscience  in  the  regulation  of 
human  conduct,  till  one  man  can- 
not trust  another  further  than  he 
holds  him  by  that  tie.  Hence,  by 
the  way,  it  is  that,  although  nxany 
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are  infidels  themselves,  yet  few 
choose  to  have  their  families  and 
dependants  such ;  as  judging — and 
rightly  judging — that  tzne  Chris- 
tians are  the  only  persons  to  be 
depended  on  for  the  exact  discharge 
of  their  social  duties. — Horvie. 

Faithful  to  Duty.— In  the  ter- 
rible April  gale  of  1851,  the  light- 
honse  on  Minot's  Ledge,  near  Bos- 
ton, was  destroyed.  Two  men 
were  in  it  at  the  time,  and  ft  vast 
multitude  were  gathered  upon  the 
>8hore,  waiting  in  anxious  distress 
for  the  expected  catastrophe .  Every 
hour,  however,  the  bell  tolled  the 
time,  and  ever  the  Hght  pierced  the 
dark  raging  storm,  and  bid  the 
sailor  beware.  No  howling  blast 
could  silence  the  one  nor  rising 
wave  extinguish  the  other.  At 
last  one  giant  wave,  mightier  than 
the  rest,  rose  up  and  threw  its  arms 
aroimd  the  tower,  and  laid  it  low 
in  the  waves.  Then  alone  was  the 
bell  silent,  then  alone  did  the  light 
cease  to  shine. — J,  M,  Beid, 

Best  after  Warfaie.  —  When 
the  battle  of  Corioli  was  being  won 
through  the  stimulus  given  to  the 
soldiers  by  the  impassioned  vigour 
of  Caius  Marcius,  they  mourned 
to  see  their  leader  covered  with 
wounds  and  blood.  They  begged 
him  to  retire  to  the  camp,  but 
with  characteristic  bravery  he  ex- 
claimed, "  It  is  not  for  conquerors 
to  be  tired  I*'  and  joined  them  in 
prosecuting  the  victory  to  its 
brilliant  end.  Such  language 
might  weU  become  the  Chnstian 
warrior.  He  is  tempted  to  lie 
down  and  rest  before  the  conquest 
is  complete  and  the  triumph 
thoroughly  achieved.  But  his  con- 
quests should  but  stir  him  with 
a  holy  seal  and  fire  him  with  a 
sublime  courage  that  he  may  be 
faithful  unto  death  and  then  re- 
ceive a  crown  of  hfe. 

Gospel   FaithAilnesB. —  It    was 


the  duty  of  an  officer  of  Alexander's 
army  in  one  of  his  great  campaigns 
to  lay  in  provisions  for  his  master's 
coming,  but,  instead  of  doing  so, 
upon  one  occasion  he  collected 
three  thousand  talents  in  money 
but  no  food.  Alexander  pointed  to 
his  horses,  and  bade  him  ofier  the 
gold  to  them,  but  of  course  they 
refused  to  touch  it,  and  he  ordered 
the  lieutenant  into  custody  for  his 
nuuLness  in  providing  money  rather 
than  bread.  Those  who  have  to  da 
with  starving  souls  should  so  use 
their  calling  that  they  may  never 
be  rebuked  by  the  Master  for  col- 
lecting the  gutter  and  ornaments 
of  speedi  rather  than  the  bread  of 
life,  for  which  the  perishing  will 
crave  even  in  the  midst  of  the 
greatest  abundance  of  eveirthing 
but  that  which  will  satisfy  the 
hungerings  of  their  nature. 

Faithful  unto  Beath. — ^During 
the  American  War  of  Independence, 
Lord  Bawdon,  when  he  was  in 
SouUi  Carolina,  had  to  send  an 
express  of  great  importance  through 
a  country  filled  with  the  enemy, 
which  a  corporal  of  the  Seventeenth 
Dragoons,  of  known  courage  and 
intelligence,  was  selected  to  escort. 
Theyhad  not  proceeded  far  when 
they  were  fired  upon,  the  express 
killed,  and  the  corporal  woimded 
in  the  side.  Careless  of  his  wounds, 
he  thought  but  of  his  duty.  He 
snatched  the  despatch  from  the 
dying  man  and  rode  on,  till,  from 
the  loss  of  blood,  he  fell,  when, 
fearing  the  despatch  would  be  taken 
by  the  enemy,  he  thrust  it  into  the 
wound  until  it  closed  Tipon  it.  He 
was  found  next  day  by  a  British 
patrol,  with  a  snule  of  conscious 
virtue  on  his  countenance,  with 
only  life  sufficiently  remaining  to 
point  to  the  fatal  depositary  of  his 
secret.  In  searching  the  wound 
was  found  the  cause  of  his  death ; 
for  the  surgeon  declared  that  it  was 
not  itself  mortiJ,  but  rendered  so 
by  the  insertion  of  the  paper. 
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FALL  OF  MAN. 

"  By  one  man  sin  entered  into  the  world,  and  death  by  sin.'* — Rom.  t.  12. 


Man  was  the  highest  note  in  the 
scale  of  creation,  and  when  he 
descended,  through  all  nature  there 
followed  a  corresponding  redaction. 
— Trench, 

Ths  Fall  is  a  greater  mystery 
than  the  Redemption.  He  who 
has  had  experience  of  the  one  may 
well  accept  the  revelation  of  the 
other. — C.  Va/ughan. 

Man  is  a  jewel  robbed  of  its  pre- 
cious stone,  with  only  the  costly  set- 
ting left,  and  even  of  that  we  must 
exclaim.  How  is  the  gold  become 
dim,  and  the  most  fine  gold 
changed  I — H,  QUI. 

Thb  world  was  made  for  man, 
and  man  for  God.  The  upper 
link  gave  way,  and  all  that  de- 
pended on  it  fell.  Man  rebelled 
and  carried  away  from  its  aUegi- 
ance  a  subject  world. — Amot. 

Sin  itself  bears  witness  to  the 
originallv  different  and  higher  des- 
tiny and  existence  of  man,  since 
even  in  sin  he  seeks  out  for  him- 
self not  evil  but  rather  good — 
pleasure,  happiness,  joy. — Augut- 
tine. 

History  of  the  Fall.— The  third 
chapter  of  Genesis  gives  the  only 
true  account  of  the  origin  of  all 
the  physical  and  moral  evils  that 
are  in  the  world  —  upholds  the 
moral  character  of  God  —  shows 
that  man,  made  upright,  fell  from 
not  being  able  to  resist  a  slight 
temptation,  and,  becoming  guilty 
and  miserable,  plunged  aU  his 
posterity  into  the  same  abyss. — 
Jamie$on, 

Adam's  Bin. — ^Adam*8  sin  in- 
volved the  breach  of  the  whole 
moral  law — ^the  law  of  love  under 
which  our  first  parents  were  placed. 
There  was  unbelief--a  principle 
which  makes  God  a  liar— a  transfer 
of  his  confidence  from  God  to  a  ma- 
lignant and  apostate  spirit;  there 
were  ingratitude  and  discontent 
with  the  rich  provision  God  had 


made  for  his  happiness ;  there  was 

Eride,  a  desire  for  elevation  by  un- 
fcwfiil  means ;  there  were  self-will 
and  insubordination  to  God;  and 
there  was  alienation  of  heart,  en- 
gendered by  receiving  the  calumnies 
which  the  tempter  oast  upon  God. 

Emblem  of  Man's  State.— We 
have  sometimes  thought  that  we 
saw  the  fittest  emblem  of  man's 
fallen  state  in  the  ruins  of  an  old 
church:  now  deserted,  now  dese- 
crated, defiled,  what  a  change  is 
there  I  Save  in  the  ivy,  that,  like 
pity,  clings  to  the  crumbling  wall, 
sustaining  and  veiling  its  decay, 
and  in  some  sweet  wild  flower 
rooted  in  window-sill  or  gaping 
rent,  beauty  and  life  are  gone.  Yet 
there,  once  on  a  time,  many  a  per- 
son was  baptized  to  God;  there 
holy  words  were  spoken,  holy  vows 
were  taken,  and  holy  communions 
held.  There  are  eyes  in  glory 
that  turn  with  int^st  to  that 
lonely  spot.  God  and  man  often 
met  within  those  roofless  walls: 
*'This  and  that  man  were  bom 
there.**  But  now  the  only  sounds 
are  the  sighing  of  the  wind  or  the 
roar  of  the  storm,  the  hoot  of  the 
owl  or  the  hiss  of  the  serpent: 
no  life  is  found  there  now  but  in 
the  brood  of  the  night-bird,  which 
has  its  nest  among  tiie  ruins  above, 
or  in  the  worms  that  fatten  upon 
the  dead  in  their  cold  graves  below. 
*'  The  glory  is  departed.*'  And, 
once  a  shrine  of  God,  but  now  a 
deserted  sanctuary,  may  we  not 
write  '*  Ichabod  **  on  the  heart  ? 
The  ruin  resoxmds  with  the  echoes 
which  the  ear  of  fancy  hears  mut* 
tering  among  the  desolate  heaps  of 
Babylon,—*'  Fallen,  fallen,  fiEkllenl'* 
— Quihrie. 

Ohildren  of  Adam. —  "In  my 
travels  through  Syria,**  says  Salter, 
'*on  a  mountainous  ridge,  my 
attention   was    suddenly  arrested 
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with  a  magnifioent  grove  of  trees 
of  the  cedar  species.  They  were 
evidently  the  growth  of  many  ages, 
and  had  obtained  the  perfection  of 
beauty  and  grandeur.  As  I  de- 
scended into  the  vale  I  beheld  a 
number  of  other  trees  stunted  in 
their  growth,  and  as  remarkable  for 
their  meanness  as  the  former  were 
for  their  magnificence.  The  guide 
assured  me  that  they  were  of  the 
same  species.  I  thought  it  impos- 
sible. Not  a  trace  of  resemblance 
could  I  find  in  them;  but  he  as- 
sured me  that  they  had  been 
planted  by  the  agency  of  the  winds, 
and  had  fallen  upon  that  spot. 
We  had  not  proceeded  very  far 
before  another  group  presented 
itself.  These  had  been  planted  by 
the  hand  of  man,  and  carefoUy 
attended  to  as  they  grew  up.  And 
on  examining  them  I  had  no  diffi- 
culty in  discovering  the  family 
likeness  to  the  first  grove  of  trees ; 
they  were  giving  promise  of  great 
beauty,  and  seemed  to  speak  that, 
if  ages  were  allowed  for  them  to 
grow  up,  they  would  prove  no 
insignificant  rivals  of  their  parent 
stock. 

This  appears  to  be  a  remarkable 
emblem  of  the  children  of  fallen 
Adam.     They    were   *  planted    a 


noble  vine,  but  how  they  are  turned 
into  the  degenerate  plant  of  a 
strange  vine  I*  Like  the  scattered 
trees  in  the  vale,  they  are  stunted 
in  their  growth,  mean,  despicable, 
and  useless,  having  lost  all  re- 
semblance to  their  parent  stock. 
Instead  of  the  image  of  (jh>d,  they 
have  the  likeness  of  him  whose 
children  they  are,  and,  like  those 
trees  where  there  is  no  friendly 
hand  to  cultivate  them,  they  will 
continue  for  ever  in  their  degene- 
rate and  ruined  state.  But  there  ia 
also  another  class,  like  the  newlv- 
planted  grove,  who  are  brought 
under  cultivation,  and  under  the 
care  and  watchfulness  of  the  good 
husbandman  their  heavenly  Father. 
These,  though  immeasurably  in- 
ferior to  the  noble  stock  from  which 
they  were  originallv  taken,  are  yet 
again  bearing  evident  marks  of 
their  parentage,  their  high  and 
heavenly  original.  Every  year  the 
family  likeness  appears  more  evi- 
dent and  conspicuous,  and  as  '  trees 
of  the  Lord,'  *  the  planting  of  His 
right  hand,*  they  have  the  promise 
that  '  they  shall  cast  forth  their 
roots  as  Lebanon;  their  branches 
shall  spread,  and  their  beauty 
shall  be  as  the  olive  tree,  and  their 
smell  as  Lebanon.*  '* 


-M- 


FEAR. 

"  The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  to  hate  evil  ;**  '*  The  fear  of  man  bringeth  a 

snare." — Prov.  viii.  18 ;  xzix.  25. 


Feab  secretes  acids,  but  love 
and  trust  are  sweet  juices. 

The  Roman  captain  said  it  was 
necessary  to  sail,  not  to  live ;  and 
shall  a  Christian  be  afraid  of  his 
duty  when  it  is  attended  without 
hazard  ? — QumaZL 

OoD  planted  fear  in  the  soul  as 
truly  as  He  planted  hope  or 
courage.  Fear  is  a  kind  of  bell  or 
gong,  which  rings  the  mind  into 
quick  life  and  avoidance  upon  the 
approach  of  danger.  It  is  the  60ul*s 
signal  for  rBXLying.—Beecher. 

To  deliver  up  a  castle  into  an 
enemy's  hand  when  it  ia  well  pro- 


vided with  ammunitionto  defend  it, 
is  shameful,  and  unworthy  of  such 
a  trust.  This  makes  the  Christian's 
sin  more  dishonourable  than  an- 
other's, because  he  is  better  ap- 
pointed to  make  resistance. — Our- 
nalL 

Fear  and  Loyo. — ^Fear  prodaceth 
unwilling,  servile  performances,  as 
those  fruits  that  grow  in  winter  or 
in  cold  countries  are  sour,  un- 
savoury, and  unconcoeted;  but 
those  which  grow  in  sununer  or  in 
hotter  countries,  by  the  warmth 
and  influence  of  the  sun  are 
sweet  and  wholesome.  Such  is  the 
difference  between  those  fruits  of 
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obedience    which    fear    and   love 
produceih. — Reynold*. 

Yirtaous  and  Yicious  Fear. — 
There  is  a  yirtaoos  fear,  which  is 
the  effect  of  faith;  and  there  is 
a  vicious  fear,  which  is  the  product 
of  doubt.  The  former  leads  to 
hope  as  relying  on  God,  in  whom 
we  believe:  the  latter  inclines  to 
despair,  as  not  reljring  on  God,  in 
whom  we  do  not  believe.  Persons 
of  the  one  character  fear  to  lose 
God ;  persons  of  the  other  character 
fear  to  find  Him. — Pascal* 

EoIt  Fear. — ^Labour  more  to 
find  the  actings  of  this  holy  fear  of 
God,  and  conscience  of  His  will, 
in  all  your  ways.  Study  to  have 
an  inward  light,  a  practical,  sanc- 
tifying Hght,  directing  vou;  and 
be  not  merely  held,  as  beasts,  by 
the  authority  and  laws  of  men,  but 
leam  to  know  and  be  sensible  of 
the  sovereign  authority  of  the 
most  High  God  and  His  law,  and 
to  have  respect  unto  all  His  com- 
mandments.— Leighton. 

The  Invincible  Qoality.  —  A 
strong  fortress  that  seemed  utterly 
inaccessible  was  besieged  by  Alex- 
ander, and  when  he  found  his  men 
disheartened  he  inquired  whether 
the  keeper  of  the  stronghold  was  a 
man  of  spirit.  He  was  told  that 
he  was  timorous  and  dastardly, 
and  he  answered,  '*  You  inform  me 
that  the  rock  may  be  taken,  since 
there  is  no  strength  in  its  defenders.** 
He  believed  that  courage  was  in- 
vincible, and  that  nothing  could  be 
impregnable  to  the  brave,  and  ere 
long  he  made  himself  master  of 
the  rook. 

Terrors  of  this  World.— What 
ean  I  fear?  Will  it  be  death? 
But  you  know  that  Christ  is  my 
life,  and  that  I  shall  gain  by  death. 
Will  it  be  exile  ?  But  the  earth  and 
all  its  fulness  are  the  Lord's.  Will 
it  be  the  loss  of  wealth  ?  But  we 
brought  nothing  into  the  world, 
and  can  carry  nothing  out.  Thus 
all  the  terrors  of  the  world  are 
oontemptible  in  my  eyes   and  I 


smUe  at  all  its  good  things. 
Poverty  I  do  not  fear;  riches 
I  do  not  sigh  for ;  death  I  do  not 
shrink  from;  and  life  I  do  not 
desire,  save  only  for  the  progress  of 
your  souls. — Chry$o$tom, 

BloBsed  Fear. — There  is  a  fear, 
that  of  falling  from  God,  of  which 
we  ought  never  in  this  world  to 
divest  ourselves.  It  is  the  guard 
of  our  piety,  and  hence  it  is  said, 
'*  Blessed  is  the  man  that  feareth 
alway.*'  "Let  him  that  thinketh 
he  standeth,  take  heed  lest  he  fall.** 
Our  present  condition,  whatever 
may  be  our  spiritual  attainments,  is 
not  one  of  absolute  safety,  and 
therefore  is  not  one  of  perfect 
enjoyment.  **  I  fast,*'  says  the 
apostle,  **  and  keep  my  body  under : 
lest  when  I  have  preached  to  others, 
I  myself  should  be  a  castaway.*' 
"Pass,  then,  the  time  of  your' 
sojourning  here  in  fear."  Who, 
indeed,  can  but  fear,  when  his  im- 
mortal spirit  is  trembling  between 
heaven  and  heU?  The  word  of 
Divine  grace  is  often  compared  to 
seed  sown  in  the  earth.  To  how 
many  hazards  is  it  exposed  be- 
fore it  is  rooted  in  the  ground  t 
And  after  it  has  sprung  up,  and 
"the  valleys  stand  thick  with 
com,"  when  can  we  say  it  is  safe  ? 
Our  fears  are  not  entirely  removed 
till  the  wheat  is  gathered  into  the 
gamer. — B,  Watson^ 

A  Legend  of  St.  Peter. — After 
the  burning  of  Bome,  Nero  threw 
upon  the  Christians  the  accusation 
of  having  fired  the  city.  This  was 
the  origin  of  the  first  persecution, 
in  which  many  perished  bv  terrible 
and  hitherto  unheard-of  deaths. 
The  Christian  converts  besought 
St.  Peter  not  to  expose  his  Hfe, 
which  was  dear,  and  necessary  to 
the  well-being  of  aU,  and  at  length 
he  consented  to  depart  from  Bome. 
But,  as  he  fled  along  the  Appian 
Way,  about  two  miles  from  the 
gates  he  was  met  by  a  vision  of 
our  Saviour  travelling  towards  the 
city.  Struck  with  amazement,  he 
exclaimed,  "Lord I  whither  goest 
Thou?"    to  which   the   Saviour, 
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lookiiig  upon  him  with  a  mild 
sadness,  replied*  *'  I  go  to  Home  to 
be  crucified  a  second  time,'*  and 
vanished.    Peter,  taking  this  for  a 


sign  that  he  was  to  snbmit  himself 
to  the  sufferings  prepared  for  him, 
immediately  turned  back  and  re- 
entered the  city. — Mrs,  Jame$on, 


-•♦- 


(• 


FORGIVENESS. 

If  ye  forgive  men  their  trespasees,  your  heavenly  Father  will  also  foigive 

you." — Matt.  vi.  12. 


FoBOiVB  many  things  in  others, 
but  nothing  in  yourself. — Auso- 
nifis. 

When  a  man  but  half  forgives 
his  enemy,  it  is  like  leaving  a  bag 
of  rusty  nails  to  interpose  between 
them. — Latimer, 

Foboiveness,  that  noblest  of  all 
self-denial,  is  a  virtue  which  he 
alone  who  can  practise  in  himself 
can  willingly  believe  in  another. — 
CoUan, 

He  that  cannot  forgive  others 
breaks  down  the  bridge  over  which 
he  must  pass  himself,  for  every 
one  has  need  to  be  forgiven. — Lord 
Herbert. 

God's  way  of  forgiving  is 
thorough  and  hearty,  both  to  for- 
give and  to  forget.  And  if  thine 
be  not  so,  thou  hast  no  portion  of 
His. — Leighton. 

Hath  any  wronged  thee?  Be 
bravely  revenged;  slight  it,  and 
the  work  is  begun ;  forgive  it,  and 
it  is  finished.  He  is  below  himself 
that  is  not  above  au  injury. — 
QtMrles. 

What  sin  is  there.  Lord,  where- 
of I  can  despair  of  the  remission, 
or  what  offence  can  I  be  unwilling 
to  remit,  when  Thou  prayest  for 
the  forgiveness  of  Thy  murderers 
and  blasphemers  ? — Bishop  Hall. 

"  I  CAN  forgive,  but  I  cannot  for- 
get,*' is  only  another  way  of  saying, 
'*  I  will  not  forgive.*'  Forgiveness 
ought  to  be  like  a  cancelled  note, 
torn  in  two  and  burned  up,  so  that 
it  can  never  be  shown  again. 

We  often  wrong  ourselves,  but 
we  soon  forgive  ourselves  these 
wrongs,  and  they  do  not  at  all 
lessen  our  love  to  ourselves ;  and 


in  like  manner  we  should  forgive 
and  love  our  neighbours.—  WUber- 
force. 

"  No  cause  of  quarrel,**  says  one, 
'<  is  sufficient  to  prevent  reconcilia- 
tion. Implacability  is  known  only 
to  the  savage:  so  thought  Julius 
Caesar.  I  have  always  admired 
the  English  proverb, '  Forgiveness 
and  a  smile  are  the  best  revenge.*  *' 

Emblem    of    ForgiyenesB. 

Nothing  is  more  moving  to  man 
than  the  spectacle  of  reconciliation : 
our  weaknesses  are  thus  indemni- 
fied, and  are  not  too  costly,  being 
the  price  we  pay  for  the  hour  of 
forgiveness ;  and  the  archangel 
who  has  never  felt  anger  has  rea- 
son to  envy  the  man  who  subdues 
it.  When  thou  forgivest,  the  man 
who  has  pierced  thy  heart  stands 
to  thee. in  the  relation  of  the  sea- 
worm,  tliat  perforates  the  shell  of 
the  mussel,  which  straightway 
closes  the  wound  with  a  pearL — 
Richter. 

Oonscience  and  Forgiyeness. — 
It  is  related  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
a  man  of  courage  and  honour,  that 
he  was  once  insulted  by  a  hot- 
headed youth,  who  challenged  him, 
and  on  his  refusal  spat  upon  hiiT^ 
in  public.  Raleigh,  taking  out  his 
handkerchief,  made  him  this  reply : 
**  Young  man,  if  I  could  as  easily 
wipe  your  blood  fi-om  my  conscience 
as  I  can  this  injury  from  my  face, 
I  would  this  moment  take  away 
your  life.**  The  youth  was  so 
struck  with  a  strong  sense  of  his 
great  misbehaviour  that  he  fell 
upon  his  knees  and  begged  for- 
giveness. 

Love  to  Enemies. The  ve- 
nerable Dr.   Duff  once  read  the 
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Sermon  on  the  Monnt  to  a  number 
of  Hindu  youths,  and  when  he 
came  to  the  passage,  *'  I  say  unto 
you,  love,  your  enemies,  bless  them 
that  curse  you,  do  good  to  them 
that  hate  you,  and  pray  for  them 
who  despitefully  use  you  and  per- 
secute you,"  so  deep  and  intense 
was  the  impression  produced  on 
one  of  them,  that  he  exclaimed  in 
ecstasy,  *'0  how  beautiful,  how 
divine  1  This  is  the  truth  I  this  is 
the  truth  I'*  And  for  days  and 
weeks  he  could  not  help  repeating, 
**  Love  your  enemies,  bless  them 
that  curse  you,"  Ac.;  constantly 
exclaiming,**  How  beautiful  I  Surely 
this  is  the  truth  T*  Nor  could  he 
rest  until  he  had  renounced  his 
false  gods  and  their  senseless  wor- 
ship, and  accepted  the  truth  as  it 
is  in  Jesus. 

A  Ohristian  Grace. — It  was  a 
mark  of  true  moral  grandeur  in 
the  character  of  Phocion,  that  as  he 
was  about  to  be  put  to  death,  when 
one  asked  him  whether  he  had  any 
commands  to  leave  for  his  son,  he 
exclaimed,  "  Tes,  by  all  means  tell 
him  from  me  to  forget  the  ill 
treatment  I  have  received  from  the 
Athenians."  Such  a  spirit  of  for- 
giveness, if  it  became  a  heathen, 
will  much  more  become  a  disciple 
of  the  gentle  and  loving  Christ, 
who  in  His  dying  hour  prayed, 
'*  Father,  forgive  them,  for  they 
know  not  what  they  do."  No  one 
has  a  right  to  claim  the  Christian 
spirit  who  refuses  to  forgive  a  foe, 
and  even  cement  his  forgiveness  by 
some  act  of  self-denying  love. 

God*B  ForgiyeneBB. — ^Let  me  go 
and  saw  off  a  branch  from  one  of 
the  trees  that  is  now  budding  in 
my  garden,  and  all  summer  long 
there  will  be  an  ugly  scar  where 
the  gash  has  been  made;  but  by 
next  autumn  it  will  be  perfectly 
covered  over  by  the  growing ;  and 
by  the  following  autumn  it  will  be 
hidden  out  of  sight ;  and  in  four  or 
five  years  there  will  be  but  a  slight 
scar  to  show  where  it  has  been; 
and  in  ten  or  twenty  years  vou 
would  never  suspect  that  there  had 


been  an  amputation.  Now  trees 
know  how  to  overgrow  their  in- 
juries and  hide  them;  and  love 
does  not  wait  so  long  as  trees  do. 
It  knows  how  to  &row  out  all 
divine  and  beneficent  juices,  as  it 
were,  and  hide  from  sight  the 
wrongs  done.  And  God  says  He 
forgives  in  the  same  way.  He  will 
never  again  make  mention,  as  He 
declares  in  Ezekiel  to  His  people, 
of  their  sins.  He  will  never  taunt 
them  with  them. — Beecher, 

LeBBon  from  a  Heathen. — The 
Bechuanas  of  South  Africa  (says 
a  missionary  writer)  are  divided  in- 
to  many  different  nations  or  tribes. 
Two  of  these  nations  carried  on 
war  for  some  years,  each  side  trying 
to  kill  every  man,  woman,  and  child 
of  the  other  nation,  and  practising 
cruelties  too  horrid  for  any  to 
hear.  The  name  of  the  one  nation 
was  Barolong,  and  that  of  the 
other  Bakueni,  or  People  of  the 
Crocodile.  One  day  the  daughter 
of  the  Chief  of  the  Bakueni  was 
gathering  berries  by  the  river  side ; 
she  was  some  way  from  her  father's 
village,  and  all  alone.  She  did  not 
think  that  any  enemy  was  near; 
but  there  was  a  wicked  old  warrior 
of  the  Barolong  nation  creeping 
along  the  borders  as  a  spy,  and  he 
saw  her.  She  had  never  done  him 
any  harm,  but  he  hated  her  because 
she  was  one  of  the  Bakueni.  He 
crept  like  a  coward  upon  his  hands 
and  knees,  and  whenhe  was  within 
a  few  steps  of  her  he  sprang  upon 
her  Hke  a  tiger,  and  with  his 
assegai  cut  off  both  her  hands 
above  the  wrists.  He  mocked  at 
her  sufferings,  and  tauntingly  asked, 
**  U  tla  'mpona  kai?  Bumehkl"— 
"Where  snail  you  see  me  again? 
I  salute  you  I"    The  cries  of  the 

Eoor  bleeding  girl  soon  brought  her 
'iends  from  the  village,  but  the 
wicked  old  man  made  off  with  all 
speed,  and  he  was  fajc  enough  away 
before  they  reached  her.  There 
was  no  surgeon  at  hand  to  dress 
her  wounded  arms,  so  whether  she 
died  fr*om  pain  and  loss  of  blood  or 
not  remains  to  be  told.  At  length 
both  nations  suffered  so  dreadftilly 
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from  war  and  famine  that  they 
wished  to  make  peace.  They  killed 
some  cattle,  and  sat  down  to  eat 
together,  and  thns  made  a  treaty 
of  peace. 

Next  season  the  Bakneni  had 
an  abundant  crop  of  com,  bnt 
the  Barolongs  were  in  great  dis- 
tress. Swarms  of  locusts  ate  np 
the  produce  of  their  fields  and 
gardens,  and  they  were  obliged  to 
beg  food  from  the  people  they  once 
meant  to  destroy,  .^ong  others 
the  old  warrior  suffered  extremely, 
and  he  set  out  on  a  journey  to  the 
Bakueni,  in  order  to  save  his  life. 
He  had  a  little  bag  containing  a 
little  meal,  made  from  pounded 
locusts.  It  was  all  he  could  get  to 
eat  on  his  way.  He  took  a  pipe 
and  tobacco  also,  and  a  walking- 
Btick  in  his  hand,  but  he  was  nearly 
starved,  and  so  weak  and  thin  that 
he  could  not  get  on  fast.  He 
reached  the  Tillage  of  the  Chief  of 
the  Bakueni,  and  entered  the  en- 
closure before  the  door  of  the 
Chief's  house.  A  young  woman 
was  sitting  near  the  door.  She 
was  dressed  in  a  tiger-skin  kaross, 
which  none  but  the  mofumagari, 
or  **  royal  mistress,"  may  wear. 
The  old  man  addressed  his  petition 
to  her  in  the  most  himible  words, 


and  begged  her  to  give  him,  a  poor 
dog,  a  uttle  food,  as  he  was  dying 
of  hunger.  She  answered  him, 
**  E I  U  tla  'mpona  kai  ?  Bumela  r* 
The  old  man  was  stupefied  by 
hunger,  and  did  not  remember  the 
words.  A  servant  was  cooking 
food  while  this  was  going  on.  Her 
mistress  turned  to  her  and  told  her 
to  put  some  into  a  dish;  then 
throwing  back  her  kaross,  she  un- 
covered her  arms.  There  were  no 
hands,  only  stumps  left.  She  was 
the  very  girl  whose  bands  this 
same  wicked  old  man  had  out  off 
so  long  before  I  She  said  to  her 
servant,  '*Give  the  food  to  that 
man;  he  does  not  deserve  it.  It 
was  he  who  out  off  my  hands  when 
I  was  a  girl ;  but  I  will  not  avenge 
myself;  he  is  now  starving.  He 
little  thought  that  we  should  thus 
meet  each  other."  Then,  speaking 
to  the  old  warrior,  she  said, 
*' There;  take  and  eat!  U  tla 
'mpona  kai?  Bumela  I"  What 
the  old  man  felt  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  say.  The  generous  conduct 
of  the  Chiefs  daughter  has  never 
been  forgotten  by  the  Barolong 
nation.  To  this  day  one  of  them 
may  be  kept  from  an  unkind  action 
by  the  oppressed  party  exclaiming, 
**  U  tla  'mpona  kai  ?    Bumela  I" 


-•>•- 


«* 


FRIENDSHIP. 

A  friend  loveth  at  all  times,  and  a  brother  is  bom  for  adversity. 

Prov.  xvii.  17. 


Fbisndship  is  the  only  thing  in 
the  world  concerning  the  use  of 
which  all  mankind  are  agreed. — 
Cicero. 

So  proud  was  Lord  Brooks  of 
the  friendship  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney, 
the  author  of  "  Arcadia  '*  and  the 
hero  of  Ziitphen,  that  he  chose 
for  his  epitaph,  **Here  lies  Sfr 
Philip  Sidney's  friend." 

If  a  man  does  not  make  new 
acquaintances  as  he  advances  in 
life,  he  will  soon  find  himself  left 
alone.  A  man  should  keep  his 
friendship  in  constant  repair. — 
John$on, 

A  GOOD  man  is  the  beet  friend, 


and  therefore  soonest  to  be  chosen, 
longest  to  be  retained,  and  indeed 
never  to  be  parted  with  unless  he 
ceases  to  be  that  for  which  he  was 
chosen. — Jeremy  Taylor, 

Fbisndship  contracted  with  the 
wicked  decreases  from  hour  to 
hour,  like  the  early  shadow  of  the 
morning;  but  friendship  formed 
with  the  virtuous  will  increase  like 
the  shadow  of  evening,  till  the  sun 
of  life  shall  set. — Herder. 

It  is  said  that  when  he  came  to 
die,  the  last  words  of  the  American 
President  Edwards,  after  bidding 
his  weeping  relatives  good-bye, 
were,  '*Now  where  is   Jesus   o^ 
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Nazareth,  my  tme  and  never-fail- 
ing Friend?"  So  saying,  he  fell 
asleep. 

Antisthenxs  need  to  wonder  at 
those  who  were  corioas,  in  baying 
but  an  earthen  dish,  to  see  that  it 
had  no  craoks  nor  inconveniences, 
and  yet  wonld  be  careless  in  the 
choice  of  friends — ^to  take  them 
with  the  flaws  of  vice. — Feltham, 

Fiiendship's  Oontraiy  Effects. — 
Ck)mmunicating  of  a  man's  self  to 
his  friend  works  two  contrary  effects, 
for  it  redoableth  joys  and  cutteth 
griefs  in  halves;  for  there  is  no 
man  that  imparteth  his  joys  to  his 
friend  but  he  joyeth  the  more,  and 
no  man  that  imparteth  his  griefiB 
to  his  friend  but  he  grieveth  the 
less. — Bacon, 

PriendBhip  of  the  World.— When 
I  see  leaves  drop  from  their  trees 
in  the  beginning  of  autumn,  just 
such,  think  I,  is  the  friendship  of 
the  world.  Whilst  the  sap  of  main- 
tenance lasts,  my  friends  swarm  in 
abundance ;  but  in  the  winter  of 
my  need  they  leave  me  naked. 
He  is  a  happy  man  that  hath  a 
true  friend  at  his  need ;  but  he  is 
more  truly  hapny  that  hath  no 
need  of  his  frienol. — Wanvick, 

The  Best  Friends.— They  that 
deny  themselves  of  pleasure  for  the 
sake  of  making  me  better;  they 
that  incur  the  risk  of  anger  and 
dislocation  of  friendship  for  the 
sake  of  telling  me  a  truth  that  no- 
body else  dares  to  tell  me,  and 
that  I  die  for  the  want  of  hearing ; 
they  that  are  more  choice  of  my 
Boul^s  interior  and  essential  good 
than  they  are  of  my  satisfaction 
with  the  pride  and  the  vanities  of 
life,  and  seek  to  be  physician  to  my 
Boul — they  are  my  best  friends. — 
Beecher, 

Sbfiil  Fnendflliip. — Friendship 
sealed  by  companionship  in  sin 
wOl  not  last  long.  It  is  not  worth 
having.  It  deserves  not  to  be 
known  by  that  noble  name. 
FViends  that  are  glued  together  by 
the  slime  of  their  lusts  wiU  be  torn 
asunder  soon,  and  these  foul  exuda- 


tions, that  seem  now  to  bind  them 
into  one,  will  become  the  fuel  to  a 
flame  of  mutual  hate  when  first  a 
spark  of  disagreement  fedl.  They 
will  bite  and  devour  one  another. 
The  degree  of  their  privacy  to  each 
other^s  wickedness  will  be  the  mea- 
sure of  their  dislike  and  distrust. — 
Arnot, 

Type  of  Friendship. One 

morning  in  spring  two  youths  were 
walking  arm  in  arm  m  i^  wood. 
*'  Let  us  try,"  said  the  one  to  the 
other,  "to  find  the  type  of  our 
friendship,  for  man  loves  to  find 
the  picture  of  his  own  life  in 
nature."  "  Behold  the  ivy  clinging 
to  the  young  oak  I  The  tree  grows 
in  youthfril  beauty  and  vigour,  like 
the  column  of  a  temple  which 
youths  and  virgins  have  adorned 
with  the  first  foliage  of  spring. 
The  tender  ivy  clings  to  the  oak  as 
if  it  strove  to  become  one  with  the 
tree;  but  for  the  oak,  it  would 
creep  into  the  dust.'*  —  Krum- 
macher, 

9 

Three  Sorts  of  Friends.- There 
be  three  sorts  of  friends :  the  first 
is  like  a  torch  we  meet  in  a  dark 
street ;  the  second  is  like  a  candle 
in  a  lanthom  that  we  overtake; 
the  third  is  like  a  link  that  offers 
itself  to  the  stumbling  passenger. 
The  met  torch  is  the  sweet-lipped 
friend,  which  lends  us  a  flash  of 
compliment  for  the  time,  but 
quickly  leaves  us  to  our  former  dark- 
ness. The  overtaken  lanthom  is 
the  tme  friend,  which,  though  it 
promise  but  a  faint  light,  yet  it 
goes  along  with  us  as  fiur  as  it  can 
to  our  journey's  end.  The  offered 
link  is  the  mercenary  friend,  which, 
though  it  be  ready  enough  to  do  us 
service,  yet  that  service  hath  a 
servile  relation  to  our  bounty. — 
QuarleM, 

Feifeotion    of   Friendship. 

Friendship  has  always  been  deemed 
essential  to  the  happiness  of  human 
beings,  and  indeed  to  their  very 
honour;  for  it  would  be  thought 
as  disgracefrd  as  it  is  disconsolate 
to  have  no  friend.  No  peculiarity 
of  condition,  nor  elevation  of  rank. 
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sets  a  man  above  the  attraction 
and  utility  of  friendehip.  Kings 
have  laid  aside  their  royalties  to 
indulge  in  it,  and  Alexander  would 
have  found  a  conquered  world  a 
kind  of  desert  without  an  Hephies- 
tion.  Who  is  not  ready  to  acknow- 
ledge that  Mendship  is  the  delight 
of  youth,  the'_^  pillar  of  age,  the 
bloom  of  prosperity,  the  charm  of 
sohtude,  the  solace  of  adversity, 
the  best  benefJEustor  and  comforter 
in  this  vale  of  tears?  But  the 
question  is,  Where  is  a  friend  to  be 
found?  It  will  be  allowed  that 
many  who   wear   the   name  are 


unworthy  of  the  title,  and  that 
even  those  who  are  sincere  in  pro- 
fessions may  be  chargeable  with 
infirmities,  xet  even  human  friend- 
ship is  not  a  Utopian  good.  He 
who  says  all  men  are  liars  says  it 
in  his  haste,  or  from  a  heart  that 
judges  of  others  by  itself  They 
who  complain  most  are  commonly 
the  most  to  be  complained  of — ^for 
there  is  real  friendship  to  be  found 
on  earth.  In  others,  we  may  have 
the  reahty.  and  even  the  emmency 
of  friendship,  but  in  Christ  we 
have  the  penection,  the  divinity  of 
the  quality  itself. 


-•♦■ 


GIVING. 

'*  Every  man  ftecording  as  he  purposeth  in  Lis  heart,  so  let  him  give ;  not 
gradgingly,  or  of  necessity :  for  God  loveth  a  cheerful  giver." — ^2  Cor.  ix.  7. 


Thebe  is  no  grace  in  a  benefit 
that  sticks  to  the  fingers. — Seneca. 

*'The  manner  of  giving,"  says 
Lavater,  '*  shows  the  character  of 
the  giver  more  than  the  gift  itself." 

Give  freely  to  him  that  deserveth 
well  and  asketh  nothing,  and  that 
is  a  way  of  giving  to  thyself. — 
Fuller. 

The  liberal  man  will  ever  be 
rich ;  for  God's  providence  is  his 
estate,  God's  wisdom  and  power 
arc  his  defence,  God's  love  and 
favour  are  his  reward,  and  God's 
w^ord  is  his  security. — Barroiv, 

Nature's  Teachings. — The  great 
ocean  is  in  a  constant  state  of 
evaporation.  It  gives  back  what 
it  receives,  and  sends  up  its  waters 
in  mists  to  gather  into  clouds ;  and 
so  there  is  rain  for  the  earth,  and 
greenness  and  beauty  everywhere. 
But  there  are  many  men  who  do 
not  believe  in  evaporation.  They 
get  all  they  can,  and  keep  all  they 
get,  and  so  are  not  fertilisers,  but 
only  stagnant,  miasmatic  pools. 

A  Oheerfiil  Giyer. — As  the  Giver 
of  all  things,  so  each  receiver 
loveth  a  cheerful  giver.  For  a 
bargain  is  valued  by  the  worth  of 
the  thing  bought,  but  a  gift  by  the 
party   giving,    which    made    the 


widow's  mite  of  more  worth  than 
the  riches  of  superfluity.  I  see 
then  he  gives  not  best  that  gives 
most,  but  he  gives  most  that  gives 
best.  If  then  I  cannot  give  boun- 
tifully, yet  I  will  give  freely,  and 
what  I  want  in  my  hand  supply  by 
my  heart.  He  gives  well  that 
gives  willingly. — Warwick. 

6i?iiig  from  the  Heart. — Andrew 
Fuller,  when  on  a  begging  tour  for 
the  cause  of  missions,  called  on  a 
wealthy  nobleman  to  whom  he  was 
unknown,  but  who  had  heard  much 
of  Fuller's  talents  and  piety.  After 
he  had  stated  to  him  the  object  of 
his  visit,  his  lordship  observed  that 
he  thought  he  should  nmke  him  no 
donation.  Dr.  Fuller  was  prepar- 
ing to  return,  when  the  nooleman 
remarked  that  there  was  one  man 
to  whom,  if  he  could  see  him,  he 
thought  he  would  give  something 
for  the  mission,  and  that  man  was 
Andrew  Fuller.  Mr.  Fuller  im- 
mediately replied,  '*  My  name  is 
Andrew  Fuller."  On  hearing  this 
the  gentleman  with  some  hesitation 
gave  l^ini  a  guinea.  Observing  the 
indifference  of  the  donor,  Mr. 
Fuller  looked  him  in  the  face  with 
much  gravity,  and  said,  '*  Does 
this  donation,  sir,  come  frooL  your 
heart  ?    If  it  does  not,  I  wish  not 
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to  receive  it."  The  nobleman  was 
melted  and  ovpixsome  by  this  honest 
frankness,  and,  taldng  firom  his 
pnrse  ten  guineas  more,  said, 
'*  These,  sir — ^these  oome  from  my 
heart" 


The  Widow's 


How 


many  disciples  have  been  cheered 
and  encouraged  by  the  simple  story 
of  the  "  two  mites"  that  has  come 
down  to  ns  thxx>ngh  the  ages  I 
When  the  poor  widow  passed  in 
behind  the  rich  and  great,  whose 
offerings  resonnded  in  her  ears,  no 
donbt  she  felt  ashamed  of  her 
paltz^gift,  and  perhaps  hniried  out 
of  sight,  as  unworthy  to  stand 
among  the  rich  and  generous  throng 
who  crowded  about  the  treasury. 
As  she  disappeared  from  the  crowd 
on  her  way  to  her  obscure  home, 
she  knew  not,  and  probably  never 
discovered  to  the  end  of  her  life, 
that  she  had  been  pronounced  by 
the  great  Judge  of  sll  the  eartii  the 
most  bountiful  giver  of  the  day. 
She  little  imagined  that  she  ac- 
quired a  sacred  fame  which  would 
accompany  the  Gospel  wherever  it 
should  be  preached  m  aU  time,  and 
make  her  an  object  of  interest  even 


throu^out  eternity.  She  may 
have  mourned  her  meagre  gift  as 
she  heard  of  the  honoured  women 
who  were  able  to  give  bountiihlly 
of  their  substance;  yet  her  two 
mites  have  possibly  aone  more  to 
stimulate  the  spirit  of  ahnsgiving 
in  the  Church  than  any  sum  of 
money  ever  bestowed.  How  it 
would  have  brightened  her  home 
of  poverty  had  she  known  that 
her  Lord  had  considered  her  gift 
of  8u£Gicient  importance  to  call  His 
disciples  about  Him,  and  point  her 
out  as  a  munificent  giver!  The 
poor  disciple  is  apt  to  forget  that 
her  act  of  generosity  is  as  much 
seen  and  appreciated  by  the  Lord 
to-day  as  in  that  fur-off  time  when 
He  sat  **  over  against  the  treasury.** 
As  He  looks  from  heaven  upon  the 
contributions  in  the  Chnnuiefl,  no 
doubt  He  often  fondljr  says,  "  This 
poor  widow  hath  cast  in  more  than 
they  all."  Let  the  poor  disciple 
feel  his  heart  warmed  oy  the  smiles 
of  his  Lord,  and  know  that  his 
humble  offering,  if  it  does  not 
bring  him  world-wide  fiune,  is  doing 
a  work  for  Christ,  the  blessed  in- 
fluence of  which  ^aU  never  cease. 


^^ 


GOD. 

'*  There  is  but  one  God,  the  Father,  of  whom  are  all  things,  and  we  in 

Him."— 1  Cor,  viii.  6. 


God  is  great  in  great  things ;  He 
is  also  great  in  little. — Augustine, 

What  finite  mind  can  frilly  con- 
ceive the  conditions  included  in 
Absolute  Perfection  ? — Harris, 

Let  us  incessantly  bear  in  mind 
that  the  only  thing  we  have  really 
to  be  afraid  of  is  fearing  anything 
more  than  God. — Booh  of  the 
FatherB. 

"This  littie  word  'Father,'" 
says  GumaU,  "  lisped  by  faith  in 
prayer,  by  a  real  Christian,  exceeds 
the  eloquence  of  Demosthenes, 
Cicero,  and  all  the  famous  speakers 
in  the  world." 

God  is  a  light  that  is  never 
darkened ;  an  unwearied  life  that 


cannot  die;  a  fountain  always 
flowing ;  a  garden  of  life ;  a  semi- 
nary of  wisdom ;  a  radical  begin- 
ning of  all  goodness. — Qua>rle$. 

Thb  circumference  of  our  earth, 
the  altitude  of  the  sun,  the 
distance  of  the  planets — these 
have  been  determined;  but  the 
height,  depth,  and  breadth  of  the 
love  of  God  passeth  knowledge. 

The  Father  of  Lights.-— God  is 
the  Father  of  lights,  and  therefore 
the  best  way  in  the  world  to  be 
enlightened  is  to  have  reooune 
unto  Him  in  and  throt^gh  Jesus 
Christ,  who  is  the  light  of  the 
world.      In    His  light  we   shall 
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Msnredly   see  light. Increase 

Mather, 

Qod's  OoYenant. — The  terms  of 
God's  oovenant  are  made  so  low 
that  God  camiot  in  honour  stoop 
lower.  If  any  one  cannot  bring  him- 
self to  close  with  them,  let  him 
not  think  that  God  will  &id  out  new 
ways  to  satisfy  Ins  longing  follies 
and  foolish  desires. — Henry  Hick- 
man, 

Bymbob  of  Ood. — All  things 
in  the  natoral  world  symbolise  God, 
yet  none  of  them  speak  of  Him  but 
in  broken  and  imperfect  words. 
High  above  all  He  sits,  snblimer 
than  mountains,  grander  than 
stonns,  sweeter  than  blossoms  and 
tender  fruits,  nobler  than  lords, 
truer  than  parents,  more  loving 
than  lovers* — Beeeher, 

God's  Love. —  The  sun  that 
runs  his  race  rejoicing,  the  clouds 
that  soar  above  our  heads,  the 
winds  that  sigh  in  the  forest,  the 
flowers  that  bloom  xmder  our  feet, 
the  water  that  lies  treasured  in  the 
ocean,  or  flows  along  the  surfieMe  of 
the  earth — all  these  and  a  thou- 
sand other  features  of  nature  pro- 
claim the  philanthropy  of  God. — 
Amot, 

Divine  EzoellenceB. — ^We  find  in 
God  all  the  excellences  of  light, 
truth,  wisdom,  greatness,  goodness, 
and  life.  Li^t  gives  joy  and 
gladness;  truth  gives  satisfaction; 
wisdom  gives  learning  and  in- 
struction; greatness  excites  ad- 
miration; goodness  produces  love 
and  gratitude;  life  gives  immor- 
tality and  ensures  enjoyment. — 
Jones  of  Nayland, 

Oieator  and  (heated. — Though 
the  Godhead  were  to  reward  and 
to  exalt  without  limit  and  without 
end,  yet  the  object  of  His  highest 
&vours  could  never  offend  the 
brightness  of  His  eternal  majesty 
by  too  near  an  approximation  to  it; 
for  the  difference  between  the  Cre- 
ator and  the  created  must  ever  be 
infinite,  and  the  barrier  that  divides 
them  imreinnountable. — Colton. 


The  BeUever's  All-in-AU.- 


That  man  can  want  nothing  which 
hath  Him  who  is  all  in  all.  And, 
as  the  philosopher  said,  "Whoso- 
ever is  mine  I  bear  about  me,'*  so 
may  a  Christian  rich  in  grace  say, 
*'  Since  I  enjoy  God  I  enjoy  aU,. 
without  whom,  enjoying  all,  I  ei\joy 
nothing ;  other  things  I  may  enjoy 
for  their  use,  but  have  no  true  con- 
tentment in  enjoying  them." — 8t 
Hilaire^  Bishop  of  PoicUers, 

Qod's  Goodness. — There  is  not 
so  much  sin  in  man  as  there  is 
goodness  in  God.  There  is  a  vaster , 
disproportion  between  sin  and  grace 
than  between  a  spark  and  an  ocean. 
Who  would  doubt  whether  a  spark 
could  be  quenched  in  an  ocean? 
Thy  thoughts  of  disobedience  to- 
wards God  have  been  within  the 
compass  of  time ;  but  His  goodness 
hath  been  bubbling  up  towards  thee 
firom  all  eternity. — CulvenoelL 

Oonferenoe  with   God. The 

more  famiHar  acquaintance  we 
have  with  God,  the  more  do  we 

Eartake  of  Him.  He  that  passes 
y  the  fire  may  have  some  gleams 
of  heat,  but  he  that  stands  by  it 
hath  his  colour  changed.  It  is  not 
possible  a  man  should  have  any 
long  conference  with  God  and  be 
no  wblt  affected.  We  are  strangers 
from  God — it  is  no  wonder  if  our 
faces  be  earthly ;  but  he  that  sets 
himself  apart  to  God  shall  find  a 
kind  of  majesty  and  awful  respect 
put  upon  him  in  the  minds  of 
others. — Bishop  HaU. 

God  and  the  BeUever. — To  the 
beUever  God  eays,  "  I  am  the  God 
of  Abraham,  and  of  Isaac,  and  of 
Jacob,  and  whatever  I  was  to  them 
I  will  be  to  you.  Are  you  in  want, 
you  know  whither  to  go.  I  am 
ever  at  home;  you  shall  not  go 
away  empty  from.  My  door.  Never 
distract  yourself  with  cares  and 
fears,  but  make  known  your  re- 
quests by  prayer  and  supplication 
unto  Me.  I  will  help  when  all  do 
fail.  When  friends  fail,  and  heart 
fiedls;  when  your  eye-strings  crack, 
and  your  heart  -  strings   crack; 
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when  your  acquaintance  leaves  you 
and  yonr  soul  leaves  you,  My  bosom 
shall  be  open  to  you.  I  will  lock 
up  your  dust ;  I  will  receive  your 
souLs.*' — Jo$eph  Alleine. 

God's  Oare. — There  is  nothing 
80  high  as  to  be  above  God's  care, 
and  nothing  so  lowly  as  to  be  be- 
neath it.  He  who  keeps  alive  the 
unquenchable  light  of  the  star  vi- 
sible to  a  hemisphere  kindles  the 
small  taper  of  the  glowworm  that 
gleams  in  the  twilight  on  the  mossy 
bank.  He  who  piles  up  and  loos- 
ens the  Alpine  avalanche  shapes 
the  crystals  of  each  falling  snow- 
flake.  He  who  guides  and  bridles 
the  storm  wave  that  breaks  in 
thunder  upon  the  reef  preserves 
each  invisible  coral  insect  that 
builds  its  lime-cell  beneaUi  the 
booming  surf.  He  who  sees  from 
His  glorious  high  throne  the  seraph 
veiling  his  lace  with  his  wings  takes 
note  of  the  sparrow  falling  to  the 
ground* 

The  Ohristian's  Guiding  Light. — 
The  sailor  on  the  midnight  sea»  if 
he  would  behold  the  star  that  alone 
would  guide  him  across  the  track- 
less deep,  must  look  not  on  the 
dark,  troubled  waves,  but  at  the 
clear  blue  heavens.  If  the  sky  is 
overcast,  and  the  star  is  veiled  by 
clouds,  he  must  turn  to  his  com- 
pass ;  and  its  needle,  ever  true  to 
the  Pole,  will  point  to  the  star, 
though  it  be  hidden  from  his  vision. 
So  we,  tossed  on  many  a  billow,  if 
we  would  see  Heaven's  guiding 
lifiht,  must  look  not  on  the  waves 
of  temptation  that  dash  and  break 
around,  but  above  to  God.  Should 
darkness  and  clouds  gather  in  the 
sky,  let  us  turn  to  the  Bible,  and  it 
wul  point  to  Him  who  shines  be- 
yond the  clouds  in  unchanging 
glory. 

Ood's  Dealings.  —  God's  deal- 
ings with  His  people  are  best  at 
last;  they  may  have  much 
kindboess  and  mercy  in  the  morn- 
ing, but  they  shall  have  more  in 
the  evening.  "I  will  settle  vou 
After  your  old  estates^  and  will  do 


better  unto  you  than  at  your  be^^ 
ginnings."  The  Jews  had  the  beet 
wine  at  last;  they  had  milk  and 
honey  before,  but  the  feast  of  fiat 
things  fall  of  marrow,  and  of  wines 
on  me  lees  well  refined,  were,  at 
the  latter  end  of  their  day  given  in. 
They  had  Christ  and  the  Gospel  at 
last.  Abraham  had  much  of  the 
world  at  first,  and  his  Isaac  after- 
ward. God  blessed  the  latter  end 
of  Job  more  than  his  beginning. 
Simeon  in  his  latter  days  saw 
Chnst,  and  had  Him  in  his  arms. 
— William  ChreenhiU. 

God  our  Father. — ^Yoa  cannot 
call  God  Father  till  communion 
with  Christ  be  enjoyed ;  and  when 
this  is  enjoyed  your  privileges 
become  wondeifoL  Now  you  may 
look  on  God  and  say,  Thou 
art  my  portion.  Now  you  may  go 
to  God  and  say,  Thou  art  my 
Father.  Now  you  may  behold  the 
love  of  God  and  say,  This  is  my 
treasure  ;  and  the  covenant  of  God 
and  say.  This  is  my  storehouse ;  and 
the  providence  of  God  and  say.  This 
is  nrv  shield.  Now  you  may  look 
on  Christ  and  say,  This  is  my 
Redeemer ;  He  is  mine  and  I  am 
His ;  He  lives  in  me,  and  I  live 
in  Him  ;  He  dwells  with  me,  and 
I  dwell  with  Him ;  He  sups  with 
me,  and  I  feed  on  Him ;  His  blood 
is  my  refuge,  and  my  heart  is  His 
mansion.  He  doth  graciously 
traffic  in  my  heart  by  His  Spirit, 
and  I  can  as  freely  traffic  with 
heaven  by  EQs  intercession.  — 
Ohadiah  Sedgwick  (1657). 

Heathen  Gods. — Old  Borne  had 
(as  every  city  amongst  the  heathen 
had)  certain  gods  which  they  called 
their  tutelar  gods — gods  that  were 
affected  to  the  preservation  of  that 
place;  but  they  durst  never  call 
upon  those  godis  by  their  proper 
names,  for  fear  of  losing  them; 
lest,  if  their  names  should  be 
known  by  their  enemies,  their 
enemies  should  win  away  their 
gods  from  them,  by  bestowing  more 
cost  or  more  devotion  towards  them 
than  they  themselves  used.  So 
also  it  is  said  of  them  that  whan 
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they  had  brought  to  Borne  a 
foreign  god,  which  they  had  taken 
in  a  conquered  place— Victory — 
they  cut  the  wings  of  their  new 
god  Victory  lest  he  should  fly  from 
Uiem  again.  This  was  a  misery, 
that  they  were  not  sure  of  their 
gods  when  they  had  them.  We 
are ;  if  He  once  come  to  us,  He 
never  goes  from  us,  out  of  any 
variableness  in  Himself,  but  in  us 
only. — Donne, 

God's  Omniscionoe. — ^When  we 
perceive  that  a  vast  number  of 
objects  enter  in  at  our  eye  by  a 
very  small  passage,  and  yet  are  so 
little  jumbled  in  that  crowd  that 
they  open  themselves  regularly, 
though  there  is  no  great  space  for 
that  either,  and  that  they  give  us  a 
distinct  apprehension  of  many  ob- 
jects that  lie  before  us,  some  even  at 
a  vast  distance  from  us,  both  of  their 
nature,  colour,  and  size,  and  by  a 
secret  g'eometry,  from  the  angles 
that  they  make  in  our  eye,  we 
judge  of  the  distance  of  all  objects, 
both  from  us  and  from  one  an- 
other— if  to  this  we  add  the  vast 
number  of  figures  that  we  receive 
and  retain  long,  and  with  great 
order,  in  our  brains,  which  we 
easily  fetch  up  either  in  our 
thoughts  or  in  our  discourses,  we 
shall  find  it  less  difficult  to  ap- 
prehend how  an  Infinite  Mind 
should  have  the  universal  view  of 
all  things  ever  present  before  It. — 
Burnet, 

God  the  Greater. — There  is  no 
creature  in  the  world  wherein  we 
may  not  see  enough  to  wonder  at ; 
for  there  is  no  worm  of  the  earth, 
no  spire  of  grass,  no  leaf,  no  twig, 
wherein  we  see  not  the  footsteps 
of  a  Deity.  The  best  visible 
creature  is  man :  now  what  man  is 
he  that  can  make  but  an  hair,  or  a 
straw,  much  more  any  sensitive 
creature,  so  as  no  less  than  an 
infinite  power  is  seen  in  every  object 
that  presents  itself  to  our  eyes  ?  If, 
therefore,  we  look  only  on  the 
outside  of  these  bodily  substances, 
and  we  do  not  see  €rod  in  every- 

thio^r  we  nr9  no  better  thaQ  briitish  | 


— ^make  use  merely  of  our  senses, 
without  the  least  improvement  of 
our  faith  or  our  reason.  Contrary, 
then,  to  the  opinion  of  those  men 
who  hold  that  a  wise  man  should 
admire  nothing,  I  say  that  a  truly 
wise  and  good  man  should  admire 
everything,  or  rather  that  infi- 
niteness  of  wisdom  and  omni- 
potence which  shows  itself  in  every 
visible  object. — Bishop  Hall, 

God's  Hame.  —  Great  honour 
has  ever  been  paid  by  all  heathen 
nations  to  their  gods,  and  it  has 
ever  been  reckoned  a  great  crime 
to  rob  them  of  the  glory  of  which 
they  were  supposed  to  be  so 
jealous.  Phillipides,  one  of  the 
comedians  of  Greece,  asks  in  a 
comedy  of  his  the  question,  '*  Who 
was  the  wicked  cause  of  the  vines 
being  blasted  by  the  frost,  and  of 
the  sacred  veils  being  rent  asunder  ? 
He  who  transferred  the  honours  of 
the  gods  to  men."  This  teaches  us 
a  lesson  when  we  fail  to  trace  our 
trials  to  the  first  cause,  or  to  search 
our  hearts  to  inquire  whether 
some  reproach  and  dishonour  of  the 
name  of  God  is  not  the  reason  of 
our  afflictions.  Sorrow  does  not 
spring  out  of  the  dust.  The  seeds 
of  disease  are  not  driven  about 
recklessly.  The  lightning  does  not 
strike  by  chance.  There  are 
reasons  and  purposes  that  we 
cannot  fathom,  and  perhaps  one 
of  the  most  pregnant  causes  of 
our  calamities  may  be  found  in 
our  want  of  regard  for  the  honouJ* 
and  glory  of  the  Divine  Name. 

The  LikenesB  of  God.  —  It  is 
related  that  one  day,  when  Mr. 
Bichards,  missionary  in  India,  was 
conversing  with  the  natives,  a  faMx 
came  up  and  put  into  his  hand  a 
small  stone,  about  the  size  of  a  six- 

gence,  with  the  impression  of  two 
uman  likenesses  sculptured  on  the 
surface:  he  also  proffered  a  few 
grains  of  rice,  and  said,  "This  is 
Mahadeo."  Mr.  Bicha^s  said, 
*'  Do  you  know  the  meaning  of 
*  Mahadeo '  ?  "  The  fakfr  reptied, 
*'No.'*    Mr,  BiohArds  proo^eded; 

**  *  MrtJ^iep  *  m^mn  the  greaf  Go4 
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— ^He  who  is  God  of  gods,  and  be- 
sideB  whom  there  can  be  no  other. 
Now  this  great  God  is^  a  Spirit.  No 
one  can  see  a  spirit  who  is  intan- 
gible. Whence,  then,  this  visible 
impression  on  a  senselesst  hard, 
immovable  stone  ?  To  whom  will 
you  liken  God  ?  Or  what  likeness 
will  ye  compare  nnto  Hun  ?  God 
is  the  high  and  lofty  One  that  in- 
habiteth  eternity,  whose  name  is 
Holy.  He  hath  said,  'I  am  Je- 
hovah; there  is  no  God  beside 
Me  *  I  "  The  poor  ilEJdr  was  serious, 
respectfdl,  and  attentive,  continu- 
ally exclaiming,  "  Your  words  are 
true." 

ForgiyeneBB  of  Qod.  —  Two 
wheels  protrude  from  a  factory, 
ftnd  are  seen  in  motion  on  the  outer 
waU  by  every  passenger.  They 
move  into  each  other.  The  upper 
wheel  is  large,  the  under  smaU. 
From  without  and  at  a  distance 
you  cannot  tell  whether  the  upper 
is  impelling  the  under,  or  the  under 
moving  the  upper.  This  question, 
however,  might  be  settled  by  an 
inspection  of  the  interior.  By  such 
an  inspection  it  would  be  found 
that  the  larger  and  higher  wheel 
communicates  motion  to  the  lower 
and  smaller.  If  the  upper  wheel, 
which  communicates  the  motion, 
^ould  'stand  still,  so  also  would  the 
lower;  but  more  than  this :  if  the 
lower  wheel,  which  receives  the 
motion,  should  by  some  impediment 
be  stopped,  the  upper  wheel  also 
would  stand  still.  It  is  in  some 
such  way  that  God's  goodness  in 
forgiving  freely  for  Christ's  sake  our 
sins  impels  us  to  forgive  from  the 
heart  those  that  have  trespassed 
against  us.  The  power  is  all  from 
above;  yet,  though  we  by  our 
goodness  do  not  set  the  beneficent 
machinery  in  motion,  we  may  see 
our  badness  cause  it  all  to  stand 
still. — Amoi. 

God'B  Frovidenoe. — The  man 
who  forgets  the  wonders  and  mer- 
cies of  the  Lord  is  without  any 
excuse;  for  we  are  continually 
BUiTouzidedwiUi  objects  which  may 
Berva   to    bring   the    power   and 


goodness  of  God  strikingly  to  mind. 
The  hght,  how  beautiful,  and 
wonderful,  and  necessary  to  our 
well-being  I  The  sun  and  moon, 
and  all  the  heavenly  bodies,  how 
glorious  in  their  constant  order! 
The  mild  and  fruitful  shower,  what 
a  token  of  the  lovingkindness  of 
our  Creator  I  While  the  raging 
storm  proclaims  His  terrible  might. 
Every  day  let  our  mind  and  heart 
be  open  to  such  truths,  and  we 
shall  never  faSl  to  behold  the  glory 
of  Jehovah  in  His  works.  Let  us 
only  think  of  the  thousands  and 
millions  of  living  creatures  in  the 
air,  upon  the  earth  and  in  the 
waters,  all  instructed  how  to  make 
or  where  to  seek  their  dwellings, 
and  all  provided  for  in  due  season 
by  their  Maker's  never-failing 
bounty,  and  all  preserved  by  that 
ever-watchful  Providence  without 
whose  knowledge  and  permission 
"not  a  sparrow  fEdleth  to  the 
ground.'*  Every  one  of  these 
created  objects,  whether  with  or 
wiUiout  life,  may  be  said«  in  its  own 
way,  to  celebrate  the  Creator's 
glory,  rejoicing  in  His  goodness, 
though  unknown,  and  answering 
the  purposes  of  His  will.  And 
shall  man,  the  head  of  all, — man, 
blessed  with  reason, — ^man,  taught 
by  his  Maker, — shall  he  be  found 
wanting  in  praise  and  gratitude 
and  love?  Forbid  it,  "O  God, 
the  God  of  the  spirits  of  all  flesh." 

Three  QueBtionB.'  —  A  certain 
man  went  to  a  dervise  and  proposed 
three  questions:  "First,  why  do 
they  say  that  God  is  onmipresent  ? 
I  do  not  see  Him  in  any  place; 
show  me  where  He  is.  Secondly, 
why  is  a  man  punished  for  Im 
crimes,  since  whatever  he  does 
proceeds  from  God?  Man  has  no 
free  will,  for  he  cannot  do  anything 
contrary  to  the  will  of  Gk>d;  and 
if  he  had  power,  he  would  do  every- 
tiiing  for  his  own  good.  Thirdly, 
how  can  God  punish  Satan  in  heU- 
fire,  since  he  is  formed  of  that 
element?  And  what  impression 
can  fire  make  on  itself?"     The 
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derviae  took  up  a  large  dod  of  earth, 
and  strack  him  on  the  head  with  it. 
The  man  went  to  the  oadi,  and 
said,  "I  proposed  three  questions 
to  a  deryise,  who  flnng  sacn  a  clod 
of  earth  at  me  as  has  made  my  head 
ache."  The  cadi,  having  sent  for 
the  dervise,  askecU  "Why  did  you 
throw  a  clod  of  earth  at  his  head, 
instead  of  answering  his  questions  ?'* 
The  dervise  replied,  "  The  clod  of 
earth  was  an  answer  to  his  speech. 
He  says  he  has  a  pain  in  his  liead ; 
let  him  show  me  the  pain,  and  I 
will  make  God  visible  to  him.  And 
why  does  he  exhibit  a  complaint  to 
you  against  me  ?  Whatever  I  did 
was  the  act  of  God.  I  did  not  strike 
him  without  the  will  of  God,  and 
what  power  do  I  possess  ?  And  as 
he  is  compounded  of  earth,  how 
can  he  suffer  pain  from  that  ele- 
ment ?  *'  The  man  was  confounded 
and  the  cadi  highly  pleased  with 
the  dervise's  answer.  —  J.  H, 
Vincent, 

Fendan,  Jew,  and  Ohristiaii. — 
A  Jew  entered  a  Persian  temple, 
and  saw  there  the  sacred  fire.  He 
said  to  the  priest,  '*How  do  you 
worship  fire  ?  "  "  Not  the  fire :  it 
is  to  us  an  emblem  of  the  sun  and 
of  his  animating  lirt^.*^/'  said  the 
priest.  Then  aske  '  .  j  Jew,  "  Do 
you  adore  the  sun  as  a  deity  ?  Do 
you  know  that  he  also  is  a  creature 
of  the  Almighty  ?  "  The  priest  an- 
swered that  the  sun  was  to  them 
only  an  emblem  of  the  invisible 
light  which  preserves  all  things. 
The  Israelite  continued,  "Does 
your  nation  distinguish  the  image 
from  the  original  ?  Thev  call  the 
sun  their  god,  and  kneel  before  the 
earthly  flione.  You  dazzle  the  eve 
of  the  Dody,  but  darken  that  of  the 
mind ;  in  presenting  to  them  the 
terrestrial  lig^t,  you  take  from 
them  the  celestial."  The  Persian 
asked,  "How  do  you  name  the 
Supreme  Being  ?"  "  We  call  Him 
Jehovah  Adonai ;  that  is,  the  Lord 
who  was,  who  is,  and  shall  be." 
"  Your  word  is  great  and  glorious, 
but  it  is  terrible,"  said  the  Persian. 
A  Christian  approaching  said, "  We 


call  Him  Abba,  Father."  Thenlhe 
Gentile  and  the  Jew  regarded  each 
other  with  surprise.  Said  one,"  Your 
word  is  the  nearest  and  the  highest ; 
but  who  gives  you  courage  to  call 
the  Eternal  thus  ?  "  "  The  Father 
Himself,"  said  the  Ohristian,  who 
then  expounded  to  them  the  plan 
of  redemption.  Then  they  believed 
and  lifted  up  their  eyes  to  heaven, 
saying, "  Father,  dear  Father,"  and 

i'oined  hands  and  called  each  other 
>rethren. — Krummticher, 

Onmipotenoe  of  God. — ^Power  is 
that  glorious  attribute  of  God  Al- 
mighty which  furnishes  the  rest  of 
His  perfections.  *Tis  His  omni- 
potence that  makes  His  wisdom 
and  goodness  effectual,  and  succeed 
to  the  length  of  His  wiU.  Thus 
His  decrees  are  immutable,  and 
His  counsels  stand;  this  secures 
His  prerogative,  and  guards  the 
sovereignty  of  His  being;  'twas 
Hifl  power  which  made  His  ideas 
fruitful,  and  struck  the  world  out 
of  His  thought.  'Twas  this  which 
answered  the  model  of  the  creation, 
gave  birth  to  time  and  nature,  and 
brought  them  forth  at  His  first  call ; 
thus.  He  spake  the  word,  and  they 
were  made ;  He  commanded,  and 
they  were  created.  *Tis  the  Divine 
power  which  is  the  basis  of  all 
things,  which  continues  the  vigour 
of  the  second  causes,  and  keeps  the 
sun  and  moon  in  repair.  This  nolds 
everything  constant  to  appointment, 
and  true  to  the  first  plim;  thus,  the 
revolutions  of  the  seasons,  the  sup- 
port of  aninuds,  the  perpetuity  of 
species,  is  carried  on  and  main- 
tained. Without  this,  things  would 
soon  run  riot,  and  ramble  out  of 
distinction;  i^e  succours  of  life 
would  be  cut  off,  and  nature  drop 
into  decay.  Onmiscience  and  good- 
ness without  a  correspondent  power 
would  be  strangely  short  of  satis- 
faction ;  to  know  ever3rthing,  with- 
out being  able  to  supply  defects  and 
remedy  disorders,  must  prove  an 
unpleasant  speculation ;  to  see  so 
many  noble  schemes  languish  in 
the  mind  and  prove  abortive,  to  see 
the  most  consummate  wisdom,  the 
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most  generons  temper,  fettered  and 
disarmed,  mast  be  a  grieTanoe;  but 
when  omnipotence  comes  into  the 


notion,  the  grandeur  is  perfect  and 
the  pleasure  entire.  —  Jeremy 
Collier, 


^*- 


GODLINESS. 

«  Godliness  vith  contentment  is  great  gain." — 1  Tim,  ri.  6. 


All  the  Christian  hath,  or  de- 
Bires  as  a  Christian,  is  heavenly. — 
OuTfuUL 

Though  the  way  be  narrow,  yet 
it  is  not  long;  and  though  the  gate 
be  strait,  yet  it  opens  into  everlast- 
ing life. — Beveridge, 

Bbtteb  it  is  not  to  begin  in  a 
good  coarse  than  to  desist  and  break 
off.  The  Lord  rejects  that  blossom 
that  never  comes  to  friiit,  as  the 
husbandman  cares  not  for  that  blade 
that  comes  not  to  ripeness. — ^' 
Thomas  Tcuylor  (1600). 

FrofesBion  andPractioe. — Chris- 
tians must  always  profess  godliness, 
and  always  practue  it;  their  life 
must  always  be  green,  and  their 
fruit  always  ripe.  There  should 
not  be  a  day  or  an  hour  wherein 
they  should  not  be  doing  good,  or 
ready  to  do  good,  and  bear  new 
fruit. — Willi^ffm  Oreenhill, 

OodUnesB  Great  Gain. — An  aged 
Christian  was  once  asked  by  some 
thoughtless  people  why  he  deprived 
himself  of  so  many  worldly  plea- 
sures. "  It  is  all  very  well,"  said 
they,  "to  serve  God,  but  you  ought 
to  serve  yourself  too."  "  That  is  the 
very  thing,"  replied  he,  "  that  I  am 
trying  after ;  for  I  have  long  since 
found  out  that  I  get  ten  times  more 
in  obeying  God  than  I  do  in  obey- 
ing my  own  evil  heart." 

The  Godly  and  the  Ungodly. — 
When  the  ungodly  and  the  godly 
fall  into  the  same  sin,  how  can  we 
distinguish  between  them?  By  a 
simple  test — a  test  by  which  ^ou 
may  know  a  sheen  from  a  swme, 
when  both  have  fallen  into  the  same 
slough,  and  are,  in  fact,  so  bemired 
that  you  can  hardly  tell  the  one 
from  the  other.  The  unclean  animal, 
in  circumstances  agreeable  to  its 
{}atare,  waUowb  in  the  mire ;  but 


the  sheep  (type  of  the  godly)  fills 
the  air  with  its  bleatings,  nor  ceases 
to  struggle  to  get  out. — Qutkrie. 

Faith  and  Gbdliness. — True  faith 
and  a  godly  life  cannot  be  separated 
one  from  another,  no  more  than  the 
foundation  can  be  separated  from 
the  building,  or  the  root  from  the 
branches,  the  fire  from  the  heat,  the 
water  from  the  moisture,  the  sun 
from  the  light.  In  a  word,  they  are 
as  two  twins,  who  are  bom  together, 
live  together,  and  die  together. 
Howsoever,  in  the  house  and  power 
of  darkness,  and  in  the  vehemenoy 
of  tentation,  we  may  and  do  fall 
very  often.  Therefore,  where  true 
faitn  is  not,  there  can  be  no  godly 
hfe.—Bichard  Eager  (1608). 

Power  of  (JodlinesB. — The  power 
of  godliness,,  among  other  things, 
hath  these  three  advantages.  It 
makes  a  man  do  everything  strongly 
and  mightily ;  and  whatever  might 
take  a  man  off  from  duty,  or  dis- 
tract or  disturb  him  in  it,  all  falls 
to  nothing  before  this  power.  It 
makes  a  man  infiexible  in  the  ways 
of  God,  that  he  shall  neither  turn 
to  the  right  hand  nor  to  the  lelt, 
but  take  straight  steps  towards  the 
mark  set  before  him.  It  makes  a 
man  invincible  from  all  e^dls  and 
enemies,  because  all  the  power 
against  him  is  but  the  power  of  the 
creature,  but  the  power  in  him  is  the 
power  of  God.  And  the  power  of 
God  easily  overcomes  the  mightiest 
power  of  the  creature,  but  is  never 
overcome  by  it.  To  conclude :  the 
power  of  godliness  is  the  doer  of 
every  duty  in  God's  kingdom,  the 
subduer  of  every  sin,  the  conqueror 
of  each  tribulation  and  temptation, 
the  life  of  every  performance,  the 
glory  of  each  grace,  the  beauty  of  a 
ChriBtii^i*B  Ufe,  t^ie  stability  of  his 
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conversation,  the  Instre  of  his  re- 
ligion, hiB  great  honour  and  «xoel- 
lenoy  both  in  doing  and  soffering; 
yea,  it  is  the  very  glory  of  God  Him- 


self  in  the  Church  of  Qod ;  for  lay 
faith  the  Lord  arises  on  ns,  and  by 
this  power  of  godliness  Hid  ffixnry  t> 
seen  npon  us.— *TF.  DelL 


■*♦- 


GOSPEL. 

*'  It  is  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation  to  every  one  that  belieTeih.*' 

— iloiii.  i.  16. 


The  Gospel  deals  much  in  pro- 
nouns, in  which  consists  a  believer^s 
comfort. — Luther. 

Is  the  Gospel  a  mystery  9  Then, 
Christian,  long  for  heaven ;  there, 
and  only  there,  shall  this  mystery  be 
fully  known. — OurnalL 

The  main  object  of  the  Gospel  is 
to  establish  these  two  principles — 
the  corruption  of  nature  and  re- 
demption by  Jesus  Christ. — Pascal. 

In  Scripture  it  ["Gospel"]  is  re- 
strained, by  way  of  excellency,  to 
signify  the  doctrine  of  Christ  and 
s^vation  by  Him  to  poor  sinners. 
— Gumall. 

Suppose  you  were  attending  to 
hear  a  will  read,  where  you  expected 
a  legacy ;  would  you  employ  the  time 
in  criticising  the  manner  in  which 
the  lawyer  read  it  ?  No ;  you  would 
be  giving  all  attention  to  hear  if  any- 
thing had  been  left  to  you.  So  you 
ought  to  hear  the  Gospel. 

The  Gospel  comes  to  the  sinner 
at  once,  with  nothing  short  of  com- 
plete forgiveness  as  the  starting- 
point  of  all  his  efforts  to  be  holy. 
It  does  not  say,  *'  Go  and  sin  no 
more,  and  I  will  not  condemn  thee :" 
it  says  at  once,  "  Neither  do  I  con- 
demn thee ;  go  and  sin  no  more." — 
H.  Bonar. 

The  Lord  Christ  brings  suchnews 
in  His  Gospel  as  that  He  hath  left 
nothing  for  any  after  Him  to  add  to 
it.  If  there  be  any  good  wanting 
in  the  tidings  of  the  Gospel,  we  find 
it  elsewhere  than  in  God ;  for  in  the 
covenant  of  the  Gospel  He  gives 
Himself  through  Christ  to  the  be- 
lieving soul. — Gumall. 

.The  Gospel  a  Glass. — All  the 
works  of  Christ  are  glorious,  but  His 
pospel  exceeds  them  all  in  glor^. 


The  Gospel  is  the  glass  wherein  we 
see  the  glory  of  Clurist  more  than  in 
any  other  way;  therefore  the  words 
of  Christ  are  much  more  sweet  to  a 
behever's  taste  than  honey  or  the 
sweetest  of  spices  are  to  the  mouth. 
— John  Bobotham. 

Simplioily  of  the  Gospel. — The 
Gospel  needs  not  the  thousandth 
part  of  the  distinctions  and  defini- 
tions that  the  schoolmen  have,  and 
that  men  multiply.  It  is  a  simple 
story  concerning  Christ  oraoified, 
and  how  the  Holy  Ghost  was  poured 
out  upon  men ;  and  this  was 
preached  by  fishermen  as  God  gave 
them  utterance,  and  it  was  prophe- 
sied of  before. — Cradook  (1650), 

Deliverance  of  Gospel  Message. 
— A  weak  and  d^g  hand  may 
sign  a  gift  of  inestimable  value ;  a 
shepherd  bov  may  point  out  the 
way  to  a  pnilosopher;  a  beggar 
may  be  the  bearer  of  an  invaluable 
present.  So  the  meanness  of  the 
vessel  which  conveys  to  others  the 
Gospel  treasure  takes  nothing  what* 
ever  from  the  value  of  the  tareasnre 
itself. 

Sublimity  of  the  Gospel—"  The 
more  I  consider  the  Gospel,"  con- 
fessed Napoleon  the  First,  "the 
more  I  am  assured  that  there  is  no- 
thing there  which  is  not  beyond  the 
march  of  events  and  above  the  hu- 
man mind.  Even  the  impious  them- 
selves have  never  dared  to  deny  the 
sublimity  of  the  Gospel,  whion  in- 
spires them  with  a  sort  of  compulsory 
veneration.  What  happiness  that 
Book  procures  for  those  that  believe 
it!  What  marvels  those  admire 
there  who  reflect  npon  it  \  '* 

Spreading  the  Qoepel.— ^<<  It  is 
nearly  two  gene|iitio]»e/'  •|^i4  i^ 
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eminent  minister,  "sinoe  a  boat's 
orew  left  their  ship  to  reaoh  the 
Hervey  Islands.  One  of  the  pas- 
sengers upon  that  boat  desired  to 
land,  bnt  the  boat's  crew  feared  to 
do  so,  as  the  cannibals  were  ga- 
thered together  on  the  shore. 
Holding  np  the  Bible  in  his  hand, 
he  said,  'LIto  or  die,  pat  me 
ashore^'  They  would  not  go  near 
the  land;  he  plunged  into  the  surf, 
and  held  high  the  Book.  He  reached 
the  land.  The  cannibals  did  not 
kill  him,  bnt  he  won  their  favour 
and  Hved  among  them,  and,  for 
aught  I  know,  he  died  among  them. 
Thirty  yean  afterwards  another 
ship  reached  the  same  Hervey 
Islands,  faringing  literalhr  a  cargo 
of  Bibles.  They  were  all  wanted, 
and  were  taken  with  the  greatest 
eagerness  and  paid  for  by  these 
people.  This  was  the  result  of  the 
labours  of  that  heroic  young  man 
who  said,  ^Live  or  die,  put  me 
ashoroii' " 

Opspel  Seeds. — ^I  have  seen  a 
waste  of  stones  with  scarcely  any- 
thing  of  soil  amongst  them;  yet 
even  there  were  one  or  two  soHtary 
flowers  in  blossom.  The  wind  had 
scattered  there  the  seeds,  the  dews 
of  heaven  had  iaUen  upon  them, 
the  little  germs  within  nad  found 
something  wherein  to  strike  root, 
and  the  plants  had  sprung  up  and 
flowered  unobserved.  Those  plants 
diall  wither  there,  and  decay,  and 
fonn  a  vegetable  mould,  the  fit  re- 
ceptacle of  other  seeds  that  shall 
spring  up  into  other  flowers,  till 
the  stony  waste  be  covered  with 
soil,  and  the  soil  with  verdure  and 
bloom.  Thus  are  the  seeds  of  the 
Goroel  carried  abroad  into  heathen 
lands;  thus  are  they  fostered  by 
the  blessed  Spirit  of  God ;  thus  do 
they  find  in  one  or  two  hanpy 
hearts  a  soil  wherein  to  strike; 
and  thus  do  they  spring  up  into 
tiie  beautifal  flower  of  a  holy  life. 
— Salter, 

BlesBmgs  of  the  Gospel. — Think 
not  that  the  beauties  oif  this  world 
are  for  the  rich  and  great  alone. 
The  illpminated  drawing-room,  the 


greenhouse,  and  the  hothouse,  they 
ace  theirs;  but  the  quiet  mooiJight, 
the  nightly  heavens  with  their  mul- 
titude  of  shining  worlds,  the  sun 
spreading  his  splendour  over  a  sky 
of  cloudless  blue,  or  lighting  up  tlie 
clouds  of  evening  with  a  thousand 
gorgeous  hues;  the  air,  perfumed 
in  its  passage  over  fields  and  heath; 
the  lovely  flowers  of  the  wild  and 
hedgerow— these  are  provided  by  a 
beneficent  God  for  rich  and  poor 
alike.  And  who  would  leave  these 
for  the  painted  gaieties  of  art  ?  So 
the  blessings  of  the  Gospel  are  not 
for  the  learned  alone.  They  may 
taste  the  beauties  of  the  inspired 
poetry  better,  and  penetrate  more 
deeply  into  the  fbw  obscurities  of 
Holy\¥rit ;  but  the  comforts  of  the 
Bible  —  pardon  of  sin,  reconcilia- 
tion with  God,  peace,  and  holiness, 
and  heaven  —  these  are  for  all ; 
these  gladden  the  heart  of  the 
labourer  at  his  toO,  of  tiie  patient 
of  an  hospital  on  his  dying  bed. 
And  beware,  then,  how  thou  quit- 
test  these  Divine  consolations  for 
all  that  learning  can  offer. — Salter. 

Law  and  Oospel. — <*  The  Law 
showeth  us  our  sin,**  says  an  old 
writer,  **  the  Gomel  showeth  us  a 
remedy  for  it.  The  Law  showeth 
us  our  condemnation,  the  Gospel 
showeth  us  our  redemption,  fnie 
Law  causeth  wrath,  the  Gospel  is 
the  word  of  grace.  The  Law  is 
the  word  of  despair,  the  Gospel  is 
the  word  of  comfort.  The  Law 
says,  Pay  thy  debt ;  the  Gospel  says, 
Christ  hath  paid  it.  The  Law 
saith.  Thou  s^  a  sinner,  despair 
and  thou  shalt  be  damned;  the 
Gospel  says,  Thy  sins  are  foi}g;iven 
thee  I  be  of  good  contort,  tiiou 
shalt  be  saved.  The  Law  saith. 
Make  amends  for  thy  sin;  the 
Gospel  saith,  Christ  hath  made  it 
for  thee.  The  Law  saith,  Thv 
Father  in  heaven  is  angry  witn 
thee ;  the  Gospel  saith,  c£rist  hath 
pacified  Him  with  His  blood.  The 
Law  asks.  Where  is  ^y  righteous- 
ness, goodness,  and  sati^ction? 
The  Gospel  saith,  Christ  is  my 
righteousness,  goodness,  and  satis- 
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fiMstion.  The  Law  Sftith,  Thou  art 
botind  and  indebted  to  me;  the 
Oospel  saith,  Ohrist  hatii  delivered 
thee  from  them  all.  He  that  be- 
lieveth  not  God's  word  believeth 
not  Qod  Himfielf.  The  Gospel  is 
God's  word ;  therefore  he  that  be- 
lieveth  not  the  Gospel  beliereth 
not  God  Himself." 

EYezy  Ohristian's  Duty.  —  The 
moment  yon  believe  that  you  are 
on  the  side  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
your  duty  Ues  in  the  direction  of 
the  individual  men  round  about 
youy  and  of  the  business  of  life, 
just  as  mueh;  because  you  have 
entered  upon  that  great  campaign 
which  means  to  recreate  the  forces 
of  the  earth,  and  to  change  the 
organisations  of  society,  and  fill 
them  with  moral  magnanimities, 
and  diaohaxge  from  them  the  cor- 
rosive selfishness  and  predominant 
animalism  which  has  controlled 
them.  Our  battle  is  not  accom- 
plished in  our  own  salvation.  We 
are  God's  soldiers  to  tnmoform 
this  world.  The  mere  technical 
spread  of  the  Gospel  is  itself  a  great 
gain,  but  it  is  only  the  beginning 
of  the  work.  The  Gospel  is  spread, 
so  iSar  as  its  technical  spread  isoon- 
oemed^nto  continents ;  but  the  Gos- 
pel is  to  spread  in  another  way.  It 
IS  to  go  down  into  society  as  well  as 
to  lie  upon  the  surface  of  it.  As  a 
ereed*  it  is  to  lie  in  the  disposition, 
and  transfoxm  the  processes  of  it. 
And  the  veir-  first  step  that  a  man 
takes  when  he  becomes  a  Christian, 
after  the  regeneration  of  his  heurt, 
is  to  cany  those  regenerating  forces 
straight  along  with  him.  Wherever 
be  goes,  that  light  is  to  shine ;  and 
it  is  to  shiae  on  business,  to  shine 
on  love,  on  pleasure,  on  wealth,  on 
honours,  on  e veiything.  Wherever 
he  goes,  he  is  to  carry  the  trans- 
forming power  of  the  Spirit  of  God, 
80  that  he  shall  do  his  part  as  one 
of  the  soldiers  of  the  Lord's  host. — 
Beeeher* 

Chmsoienoe  and  Law. — ^Who  so 
then  can  rig}itly  judge  between  the 
Law  and  the  Goroel,  let  him  thank 
God,  and  know  uat  he  is  a  right 


divine.  In  the  time  of  tentation  I 
confess  that  I  myself  do  not  kzkow 
how  to  do  it  as  I  ought.  Now  the 
way  to  discern  the  one  from  the 
other  is  to  place  the  Gospel  in 
heaven  and  the  Law  on  the  earth ; 
to  call  the  righteousness  of  the 
Gt>8pel  heavenly,  and  the  righteous- 
ness of  the  Law  earthly,  and  to  put 
as  great  difference  between  the 
righteousness  of  the  Goopel  and  of 
the  Law  as  God  hath  made  between 
heaven  and  earth,  between  light 
and  darkness,  between  day  and 
night.  Let  the  one  be  as  the  light 
and  the  day,  and  the  otiier  as  me 
darkness  and  the  ni^^t.  And 
would  to  God  we  could  yet  further 
separate  the  one  from  the  other! 
Wherefore,  if  the  question  be  con- 
cerning the  matter  of  fidth  and 
conscience,  let  us  utterly  exclude 
the  Law,  and  leave  it  on  the  earth; 
but  if  we  have  to  do  with  works, 
then  let  us  lighten  the  lantern  of 
works  and  of  the  righteousness 
of  the  Law.  So  let  the  sun  and 
the  inestimable  light  of  the  Gospel 
and  grace  shine  in  the  day,  and  the 
lantern  of  the  Law  in  the  night. 
Wherefore,  if  thy  conscience  be 
terrified  with  the  sense  and  feeling 
of  sin,  think  thus  with  thyself: 
Thou  art  now  remaining  upon 
earth ;  there  let  the  ass  lal^ur  and 
travel,  there  let  him  serve  and 
cany  the  burden  that  is  laid  upon 
him — ^that  is  to  say,  let  the  body 
with  his  members  be  subject  to  the 
Law.  But,  when  thou  moxmtest 
u^  into  heaven,  then  leave  the  ass 
with  his  burden  upon  the  earth;  for 
the  conscience  hath  nothing  to  do 
with  the  Law,  or  works,  or  with 
the  earthly  ri^teousness.  So  doth 
the  ass  remam  in  the  valley,  but 
the  conscience  asoendethwith  Isaac 
into  the  moxmtain,  knowing  nothing 
at  all  of  the  Law  or  works  thereof 
but  only  looking  to  the  remission 
of  sins  and  pure  righteousness  of- 
fered and  freely  given  unto  us  in 
Christ. — Luther- 

Gospel  IMsBemixLation. — '  *  At  the 
dose  of  the  last  war  with  Great 
Britain,*'  says  Dr.  Wayland,  **  I  was 
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in  the  city  of  New  York.  It  hap- 
pened that  on  a  Saturday  afternoon 
in  February  a  ship  was  dLioovered 
in  the  offing,  which  was  sapposed 
to  be  a  cartel,  bringing  home  onr 
Oommissioners  at  Ghent  froixi 
their  nnsaccessfiil  mission.  The 
snn  had  set  gloomily  before  any 
intelligence  from  the  vessel  haa 
reached  the  city.  Expectation  be- 
came painftilly  intense  as  the  honrs 
of  dar&ness  drew  on.  At  length  a 
boat  reached  the  wharf,  announcing 
the  iiaet  that  a  Treaty  oi  Peace  had 
been  signed,  and  was  waiting  for 
nothing  but  the  aetion  of  our 
Ooremment  to  become  a  law.  The 
men  on  whose  ears  these  words 
first  foil  rushed  in  breathless  haste 
into  the  city  to  repeat  them  to 
their  friends,  shouting,  as  they  ran 
through  the  streets, '  Peace,  peace, 
peace  1*  Brery  one  who  heud  the 
sound  repeated  it.  From  house  to 
house,  from  street  to  street,  the 
news  spread  with  electric  rapidity. 
The  whole  city  was  in  commotion. 
Men  bearing  lighted  torches  were 
flying  to  and  fro,  shouting  like  mad- 
men, '  Peace,  peace,  peace  1*  When 
the  rapttire  had  parfially  subsided, 
one  idea  occupied  every  mind. 
But  few  men  slept  that  night.  In 
groups  they  were  gathered  in  the 
streets  and  by  the  fireside,  beguil- 
ing the  hours  of  midnight  by  re- 
noinding  each  other  that  the  agony 
of  war  was  over,  and  that  a 
worn-out  and  distracted  country 
was  about  to  enter  again  upon  its 
wonted  career  of  prosperity.  Thus, 
every  one  becommg  a  herald,  the 
news  soon  reached  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  in  the  city,  and 
in  this  sense  the  city  was  evan- 
gelised. All  this,  you  see,  was 
reasonable  and  proper;  but,  when 
Jehovah  has  offered  to  our  world  a 
treaty  of  peace,  when  men  doomed 
to  hell  may  bo  raised  to  seats  at 
the  right  hand  of  God,  why  is  not 
a  similar  seal  displayed  in  pro- 
claiming the  good  news?  Why 
are  men  perishing  all  aronnd  us, 
and  no  one  personally  offering  to 
them  salvation  through  fk  cracked 


Preaching  the  Gospel.  —  Even 
the  slightest  opportunities  for  con- 
veying the  Gospel  message  should 
not  be  neglected.  A  word  fitly 
spoken,  even  under  apparently  the 
most  unpropitious  circumstances, 
may,  with  the  Divine  blessing  upon 
it,  result  in  incalculable  good.  The 
venerable  Dr.  Elliot,  a  number  of 
years  ago,  related  in  a  sermon  an 
interesting  instance  of  his  having 
successfully  preached  the  Gospel  to 
a  solitary  Indian  woman.  While 
he  was  missionary  to  the  Wyan- 
dottes,  this  Indian  woman  came 
fifteen  miles  one  day  to  hear  him 
preach,  but  arrived  just  as  the 
sermon  closed.  Seeing  her  disap- 
pointment and  knowing  her  pur- 
Eose,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  approach 
er  as  she  sat  at  the  root  of  a  tree, 
and  with  the  required  aid  of  two  in- 
terpreters gave  her  the  truly  Gospel 
message,  '*  that  Christ  Jesus  came 
into  the  world  to  save  sinners.'* 
It  resulted  in  her  conversion,  and 
through  her  in  the  conversion  of 
many  of  her  tribe.  A  similar  in- 
stance is  recorded  somewliere  of 
the  oelebrated  Dr.  Lyman  Beeoher, 
who  also  on  one  occasion  did  not 
haatftte  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  on 
andieaoe  consisting  of  a  single  in- 
dividual, who  had  ventured  out 
tbioogh  the  storm  to  hear  him 
preach.  The  sermon  was  as  faith- 
rally  deUvered  as  though  the  house 
had  been  full.  It  led  to  the  conver- 
sion of  that  hearer,  and  he  in  turn 
became  a  minister,  and  was  in- 
strumental in  the  conversion  of 
numerous  others.  This  improve- 
ment of  apparently  unfavourable 
opportunities  of  doing  good  has  ^e 
complete  sanction  of  the  Saviour's 
most  holy  example,  as  seen  in  His 
prolonged  conversation  with  the 
woman  of  Samaria,  resulting  in 
her  own  conversion,  and  the  carry- 
ing of  the  Gospel  to  her  people. 
These  instances  show  us  that  the 
preaching  of  the  Gospel  should  not 
be  limited  to  the  formalities  of  the 
pulpit,  nor  to  large  congregations ; 
but  at  home,  by  the  wayside,  any. 
where  and  everywhere  Christ  mav 
bepjrefu^hed  and  good  accomplisbeat 
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GRACE. 

**  The  grace  of  God  that  bzingeth  salvation.*'— T^tti .  a,  ll. 


Happy  art  thoa  if  thy  heart  be 
replenished  with  three  fears — a  fear 
for  received  grace,  a  greater  fear 
for  lost  grace,  a  greatest  fear  to 
recover  grace. — Quarles, 

Nor  only  are  the  first  beginnings 
of  grace  from  God,  but  also  the 
daily  increase  and  progress  of  grace 
in  every  degree  and  step  from  the 
lowest  to  the  Ydghest.-^ames  Fer* 
gusan. 

Grace  and  glory  are  one  and  the 
same  thing  in  a  different  print,  in  a 
smaller  and  greater  letter.  Glory 
lies  oonohed  and  compacted  in 
grace,  as  the  beauty  of  a  flower  lies 
coached  and  eclipsed  in  the  seed. — 
Hopkin$, 

Grace  is  of  a  lively,  active  natorei 
and  doth  act  like  itself.  Holiness 
in  the  heart  wiU  be  holiness  in  the 
life  too ;  not  some  good  actions,  but 
a  good  conversation;  a  unifbnn 
even  tract  of  life,  the  whole  revo* 
lation  of  it  regular . — Leighton, 

Qraoe  not  Defiled. —*  As  all  tha 
water  in  the  salt  sea  cannot  make 
the  fish  salt,  bat  still  the  fish  re* 
tains  its  freshness,  so  all  the 
wiekedness  and  filthiaess  that  is 
in  the  world  cannot  destroy,  eannot 
defile  trae  grace ;  that  will  bear  up 
its  head,  and  hold  np  itself  for  ever. 
— Caryl. 

Growth  in  Grace.  —  The  growth 
of  a  believer  is  not  like  a  mush- 
room,  but  like  an  oak,  which  in- 
creases slowly  indeed,  but  surely. 
Many  suns,  showers,  and  frosts 
pass  upon  it  before  it  comes  to 
perfection ;  and  though  in  winter  it 
seems  dead,  it  is  gathering  strength 
at  the  root. — Cowper, 

Oonyerting  Qrace. — ^Oonvertiiig 
grace,  like  thaw,  softens  the  heart 
that  was  hard,  moistens  and  melts 
it  into  tears  of  repentance,  and 
makes  good  affections  to  flow  which 
were  before  stopped  up.  The  change, 
like  the  thaw,  is  universal,  yet 
gradual — very  evident,  yet  often 
onaceountable. — Salter. 


Oraoe  Freserfed.  -How  shall  a 
wooden  vessel  be  kept  watertigbt* 
so  that  the  preoions  pupply  of  the 
household  may  not  oose  through 
its  ioints  into  the  grcnud?  Keep 
it  always  fall  of  Wikiu*  It  is  by  a 
similar  method  thai*  gr%oe  may  be 
preserved  in  the  heart  of  a  Chris- 
tian. Keep  the  vessel  full,  and  the 
vessel  will  not  leak, 

Qraoe  in  the  Heart.  —  Grace  in 
theheart  will  appear  in  the  life.  If 
there  be  a  new  spirit,  a  tender 
heart,  there  will  be  walldng  in  the 
statutes.  A  new  ^irit  cannot  be 
imprisoned  within,  but  it  will  break 
out  into  action.  "When  the  seed  is 
sown  in  good  ground,  it  will  not  lie 
long  under  ground,  but  spring  forth. 
Grace  is  light,  and  wul  manifest 
itself. — William  QreenhilL 

Hmnhle  Oraoe.  —  Labour  for 
much  grace,  esj^eoia^y  for  much  of 
that  grace  which  maketh  a  man 
nothing  in  his  own  eyes.  Paul, 
though  he  was  a  man  in  respect  of 
leuning  and  other  gifts  of  God's 
Spirit  eKti<.ordinai7,  yet  he  saith 
conceminghu'.iself,  "lamnothing." 
And  vet  he  was  one  thai  had  an 
abundance  of  the  revelations  uad 
visions  of  God. — Incretise  Matkist* 

Habit  and  Grace.  —  A  fable  is 
told  of  a  princess  who  had  to  make 
her  escape  from  a  castle  or  starve. 
The  gate  was  open,  the  bright  sun 
invited  her  fortn.  Oxily  a  spider's 
web  hung  across  the  passage.  This 
she  brusned  aside,  when  lol  an- 
other, and  so  on,  tOl  she  sat  down 
and  wept,  feeling  that,  though  there 
was  only  a  spider's  web  between 
her  and  liberty,  she  could  not  es- 
cape. Habit  may  be  compared  to 
these  spiders*  webs.  To  confront 
each  act  is  an  Herculean  task,  but 
grace  can  uproot  and  conquer  all. 

FoonUin  of  Oraee. — Seeing  all 
grace  is  received  from  Jesus  Christ, 
it  is  our  duty  to  improve  the  grap^ 
or  gift  received  to  His  honom*  who 
hath  given  it  freely;  and,  as  these 
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Btreams  of  graee  whidi  flow  from 
Christ's  free  love  and  rieh  bounty 
should  oaiffy  onr  hearts  along  to 
Him  who  is  the  fonntain,  so  shotdd 
ihey  incrMMie  our  longing  after  His 
second  appearing  in  ^ory,  and 
shonld  carry  omrheartsin  a  etnrent 
of  strong  desores  after  that  fblness 
of  ^oiy  in  heaven  where  we  shall 
be  filled  with  i^fhefiilnessof  Qod, 
Father,  Bon,  and  Holy  Ghost. — 
CohnU. 

Ood's  Dispensation  of  Qxaoe. — 
God  is  never  tied  to  the  use  of 
means  and  instnunents  in  dis- 
pensing His  grace.  He  can  work 
by  little  or  by  great  means,  by  few 
or  by  many.  He  hath  not^  limited 
HinoiBelf  to  one  way,  or  time,  or 
manner  of  speaking,  lest  we  should 
ascoribe  the  ^ory  to  the  means,  to 
ti^e  tools,  rather  than  to  the  blessed 
Workman  and  Author.  Therefore 
He  is  pleased  ever  and  anon  to 
change  the  means,  to  break  His 
tools,  as  it  were,  and  throw  them 
away,  and  make  new  ones.  Hence, 
if  men  begin  to  think  that  a  temple 
at  Jerusalem  hath  any  salvation  in 
it,  He  will  bum  it  up,  and  be  wor- 
shipped in  spirit  and  truth  in  every 
cottage.— i9afii«e2  Mather  (1706). 

A  Fixe  and  an  Oznament.  — ^As 
grace  isa  fire  to  bum  up  and  con- 
sume the  dross  and  mth  of  the 
soul,  so  it  is  an  ornament  to  beau- 
tify and  ad(«n  the  soul.  True  grace 
makes  all  new,  the  inside  new  and 
the  outside  new :  "  If  any  man  be 
in  Christ,  he  is  a  new  creature  "  (2 
Cor.  V.  17);  but  temporary  grace 
doth  not  this.  True  grace  chajxges 
the  very  nature  of  a  man.  Moral 
virtue  doth  only  restrain  or  chain 
up  the  outward  man ;  it  doth  not 
change  the  whole  man.  A  Hon  in 
a  grate  is  a  lion  still;  he  is  re- 
strained, but  not  changed,  for  he 
retains  his  lion-like  nature  still. 
So  temporaiy  grace  restrains  many 
men  from  this  and  that  wickedness, 
but  it  doth  not  change  and  turn 
their  hearts  from  wickedness. — 
Brook9, 

Time  for  Qiaoe.  —  An  artist 


solicited  permission  to  paint  a  por- 
trait of  the  Queen.  The  favour  was 
granted,  and  the  &vour  was  great, 
for  it  would  make  the  fortune  of 
Hie  man.  A  place  was  fixed,  and 
a  time.  At  the  fixed  place  and  time 
tile  Queen  appeared ;  but  ihe  artist 
was  not  tiiere — ^he  was  not  ready 
yet.  'When  he  did  arrive,  a  mes- 
sage was  eommunieated  to  him 
that  her  Majesty  had  departed  and 
Vould  not  return.  Such  is  the  tale. 
The  King  eternal  consented  to  meet 
man.  He  fixed  in  His  covenant, 
and  promised  in  His  word,  the  ob- 
ject, place,  and  time  of  the  meet- 
ing: it  is  Ibr  salvation;  it  is  in 
Christ ;  it  is  now.  He  has  been 
true  to  His  own  appointment,  but 
how  often  is  it  otherwise  with 
man  I — AmoU 

Free  Otaoe.— Had  I  all  the  frdth 
of  the  patriarchs,  all  the  zeal  of  the 
prophets,  all  the  good  works  of  the 
apostles,  the  constancy  of  the  mar- 
tyrs, and  all  the  flaming  devotion 
of  seraphs,  I  would  dischiim  tiiem 
aU  in  point  of  dependence,  and  rely 
only  on  firee  grace.  I  would  count 
all  but  dung  and  dross  when  put 
in  competition  with  the  infinitely 
precious  death  and  meritorious 
righteousness  of  my  dear  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ ;  and  if  ever  a  trae  and 
lasting  reformation  of  manners  is 
produced  amongst  us,  it  must  (under 
the  influence  of  the  Eternal  Spirit) 
be  produced  by  tiie  doctrines  of  firee 
grace.  Till  these  doctrines  are  ge- 
nerally inculcated,  the  most  elegant 
harangues  finom  the  pulpit,  the 
most  correct  dissertations  from  the 
press,  will  be  no  better  than  a  point- 
less arrow  or  a  broken  bow. 

Hervey, 

Well  of  Salvation.— All  who  ever 
have  received  grace  have  received 
it  firom  the  fulness  of  Jesus  Christ. 
This  is  the  conmion  weU  of  salva- 
tion, out  of  which  all  believers  draw 
the  water  of  life :  there  is  no  access 
to  God  but  by  Him.  Believers  un- 
der the  Law  received  grace  from  this 
fountain,  as  well  as  those  under  the 
Gospel:  though  the  measure  was 
diffiarent,  yet  tiie  fountain  was  the 
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swte;  as  it  Jb  the  same  faee  which 
IB  veiled  and  at  another  time  un- 
veiled, as  it  is  the  same  sum  written 
in  fiffores  and  at  fall  length  in  plain 
wordis,  so  Christ  and  His  grace  was 
the  same  under  the  Old  Testament 
and  under  the  New.  There  is  no 
difierenoe  in  the  substance  of  the 
promise  and  covenant  of  grace  then 
and  now.  Christ  is  yesterdi^  and  to- 
day the  same,  the  difCerenoe  is  only 
in  circumstances — ^the  nuwifestation 
under  the  Gospel  is  clearer,  and  the 
propagation  of  the  Qospel  is  now  of 
a  larger  extent  to  alt  nations. — 
ColvUL 

The  Thnme  of  Qraoe.— There  is 
no  court  in  all  God's  dominions  that 
a  sinner  can  come  to  and  find  any 
mercy  or  grace  but  only  at  a  throne 
of  grace.  If  you  talk  of  law,  or  jus- 
tiocy  or  equity,  these  are  all  fricht- 
fill  courts  to  sensible  sinners.  They 
know  their  cause  and  their  case  is 
bad,  and  that  if  thev  come  to  any 
bar  but  that  of  the  throne  of  grace 
they  must  be  cast.  But  at  this 
throne  of  grace  they  that  have  no- 
thing may  get  all  tmngs,  they  that 
deserve  nothing  may  get  everything, 
they  that  deserve  wrath  may  obtain 
mercy,  they  that  are  cast  and  con- 
demned at  the  court  of  justice  may 
be  acquitted  and  freed  from  all  sen- 
tences, and  be  adjudged  to  eternal 
life  by  the  grace  of  God  in  Christ 
Jesus.  All  that  is  needful  to  salva- 
tion is  dispensed  at  this  throne.  Yet 
all  that  is  given  is  old  in  the  purpose 
of  grace  from  eternity—- old  in  the 
everlasting  covenant,  old  in  the  pur- 
chase of  Jesus  Christ ;  only  it  is  newly 
given  according  to  the  smner's  ne- 
cessity.— Robert  Tradll, 

Qraoe  in  the  Heart. — ^It  is  true, 
indeed,  grace,  wherever  it  is,  hath 
a  principle  in  itself  that  makes  it 
desire  and  endeavour  to  preserve  it- 
self according  to  its  strength,  but, 
being  overpowered,  must  perish,  ex- 
cept assisted  by  God,  as  fire  in  green 
wood  (which  deadens  and  damps 
the  part  kindled)  will  in  time  go  out, 
except  blown  up,  or  more  fire  be  put 
to  that  little;  so  will  grace  in  the 
heart.    Qod  brings  His  grace  into 


the  heart  by  conqnest.  Now,  as  in 
a  conquered  city,  though  some  yield 
and  become  true  subjects  to  the  con- 
queror, yet  others  plot  how  they  may 
snake  off  this  yoke,  and  therefore 
it  requires  the  same  power  to  keep 
as  was  to  win  it  at  first,  the  Christian 
hath  an  unregenerate  part,  that  is 
discontented  at  this  new  ehange  in 
the  hearty  and  disdains  as  much  to 
come  under  the  sweet  government 
of  Christ's  sceptre  as  the  Sodomites 
thatLot  shouldjudge  them — '*\Vhat  I 
this  fellow,  a  stranger,  control  us  ?*' 
— and  Satan  heads  tibismutinousrout 
against  the  Christian:  Bo^attfGk)d 
should  not  continually  reinforce  this 
His  new  planted  colony  in  the  heart, 
the  very  natives — ^I  mean,  corrup- 
tions tnat  are  left—would  borne  out 
of  their  dens  and  holes  where  they 
lie  lurking,  and  eat  up  the  little  grace 
the  holiest  on  earth  nath:  it  would 
be  as  bread  to  these  devourers. — 
Ou/maU, 

Oraoe  and  Feaoe, — These  two 
words  "grace"  and  '* peace"  com- 
prehend in  them  whatsoever  be- 
longeth  to  Christianity.  Grace  re- 
leaseth  sin,  and  peace  maketh  the 
conscience  quiet,  l^e  two  fiends 
that  torment  us  are  sin  and  con- 
science. But  Christ  hath  vanquished 
these  two  monsters,  and  trodden 
them  under  foot,  both  in  tiiis  world 
and  in  the  world  to  come.  This  the 
world  doth  not  know,  and  therefore 
it  can  teach  no  certainty  of  the  over- 
coming of  sin,  conscience,  and  death. 
Only  ChristianB  have  this  kind  of 
doctrine,  and  are  exercised  and 
armed  with  it,  to  get  victory  against 
sin,  deepair,  and  everUuBting  death. 
And  it  is  a  kind  of  doctrine  neither 
proceeding  of  free  will  nor  invented 
by  the  reason  or  wisdom  of  man,  but 
given  from  above.  Moreover,  these 
two  words  ** grace'*  and  "peace"  do 
contain  in  them  the  whofe  sum  of 
Christianity.  Grace  containeth  the 
remission  of  sins;  peace,  a  quiet 
and  joyful  conscience.  But  peace  of 
conscienoe  can  never  be  had  unless 
sin  be  first  forgiven.  But  sin  is  not 
forgiven  for  the  fulfilling  of  the  Law, 
for  no  man  is  able  to  satisfy  the 
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Law;  but  the  L»w  doth  rather 
show  sin,  aoeuee  and  terrify  the  eon- 
eeienoe,  deolara'the  wrath  of  Ood, 
mid  drive  to  desperation.  Maahless 
ia  Bin  taken  aw«^  by  ike  works  and 
inventions  of  men,  as  wicked  wor- 
shiraings,  strange  religions,  tows 
and  pilgrimages.  Finally,  there  is 
no  work  that  can  take  away  sin,  but 
sin  is  rather  increased  by  works. 
For  the  justiciaries  and  meritmon- 

gars,  the  more  they  labour  and  sweat 
bring  themselyes  out  of  sin,  the 
deeper  they  are  plunged  therein. 


For  there  is  no  means  to  take  away 
sin  but  grace  alone.  Therefore  Paul, 
in  all  the  greetings  of  his  epistles, 
setteth  grace  and  peace  against  sin 
and  an  evil  conscience.  This  thing 
must  be  diligently  marked.  The 
words  are  easy ;  but  in  temptation 
it  is  the  hardest  thing  that  can  be, 
to  be  certainly  persuaded  in  our 
hearts  that  by  grace  alone,  all  other 
means,  either  in  heaven  or  in  earth, 
set  apart,  we  have  remission  of  sins 
and  peace  with  God. — Luther, 
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HABITS. 

**  Whatsoever  a  man  soweth,  that  shall  he  also  reap/* — Gal  vi.  7. 


JSappiksss  consists  in  the  con- 
stitution of  the  habits. — Paley, 

It  is  almost  as  diffioidt  to  make 
a  man  unlearn  his  errors  as  his 
knowledge. — Colton. 

Thb  diminutive  chains  of  habit 
are  generally  too  small  to  be  felt 
till  tDffj  are  too  strong  to  be 
broken.— Johnson. 

Ih  the  great  miy'ority  of  things, 
habit  is  a  greater  plague  than  ever 
afflicted  Egypt;  in  religious  cha- 
racter it  is  a  grand  felicity. — 
Foster, 

The  Fundamental  Law. — ^Habit 
is  the  deepest  law  of  human  nature. 
It  is  our  supreme  strength,  if  also, 
in  certain  circumstances,  our  miser- 
ablest  weakness.  Let  me  go  once, 
scanning  my  way  with  any  earn- 
estness of  outlook,  and  successfully 
arriving,  my  footsteps  are  an  in- 
vitation to  me  a  second  time  to  go 
by  the  same  way — ^it  is  easier  than 
anj  other  way.  Habit  is  our 
pnmal  fundamental  law ;  habit 
and  imitation  —  there  is  nothing 
nu))re  perennisi  in  us  than  these 
two.  They  are  the  source  of  all 
working  and  all  apprenticeship,  of 
all  practice  and  all  learning  in 
this  world. — Ca/rlyle. 

Halfita  i^boiised^Bad  habits 
9mm  very  easily  formed ;  but,  when 
^ey  Me  onee  formed,  they  eve  just 


like  the  course  of  a  mighty  river. 
You  know  that  when  the  river  has 
worn  out  a  course  for  itself,  whether 
through  the  soft  soil,  or  the  hard 
rock,  or  the  pleasant  meadow,  it  is 
very  difficult  to  divert  it  out  of  its 
accustomed  channel.  Some  of  the 
oldest  rivers  in  the  world  have  the 
same  place  in  the  map,  and  the 
same  windings  on  the  face  of  the 
earth,  which  they  first  ciit  for 
themselves;  and  that  way  they 
have  continued  to  follow  d^ugh 
the  succession  of  all  coming  genera- 
tions.— /.  A,  Wallace. 

Han  a  Bundle  of  Habits. — Man 
IB  a  bundle  of  habits.    There  are 
habits  of  industry,  attention,  vigi- 
lance, advertency;   of  a    prompt 
obedience    to    the   judgment    oc- 
curring, or  of  yielding  to  the  first 
impulse   of  passion  ;  of  extending 
our  views  to  the  future,  or  of  rest 
ing  upon  the  present;   of  appre 
bending,  methodising,  reasoning 
of  indolence,  dilatoriness,  of  vanity, 
self-conceit,  melancholy,  partiality 
of  fretfolness,  suspicion,  captious 
ness,    censoriousness ;    of    pride 
ambition,  oovetousness ;   of  over 
reaching,  intriguing,  projecting;  in 
a  word,  there  is .  not  a  quality  of 
function  either  of  body  or  mind 
which  does  not  feel  the  infiuence 
of  this  great  law  of  animated  nature. 
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Persistent  Habit. — It  is  related  i  on  a  bedstead  without  any  mat- 
of  an  Eastern  magician  that  he  dis-  tress,  the  whole  surface  of  which 
covered  by  his  incantation  that  the  was  studded  with  points  of  iron 
philosopher's  stone  lay  on  tlie  bank  resembling  nails,  but  not  so  sharp 
of  a  certain  river,  but  was  unable  as  to  penetrate  the  flesh.  Sir 
to  determine  its  exact  locahty.  He  G-eorge  saw  him  in  the  fifth  year 
therefore  strolled  along  the  bank  of  liis  probation,  and  his  skin  was 
with  a  piece  of  iron,  to  which  he  then  like  the  hide  of  a  rhinoceros, 
applied  successively  all  the  pebbles  but  more  gallons.  At  that  time, 
that  he  found.  As  one  after  an-  however,  he  could  sleep  comfort- 
other  they  produced  no  change  in  ably  on  his  '  bed  of  thorns,'  and 
the  metal,  he  flung  them  into  the  remarked  that  at  the  expiration  of 
stream.  At  last  he  met  with  the  the  term  of  his  sentence  he  should 
object  of  his  search,  and  the  iron  most  probably  continue  that  system 
became  gold  in  his  hand ;  but  he  from  choice  which  he  had  been 
liad  become  so  accustomed  to  the  obliged  to  adopt  from  necessity." 


**  touch-and-go "  movement  that 
the  real  stone  was  involuntarily 
thrown  into  the  river  after  the 
others,  and  lost  to  him  for  ever. 

Alteration  of  Habits.  —  A  phy- 
sical liabit  is  like  a  tree  that  has 
grown  crooked.  You  cannot  go  to 
the  orchard,  and  take  hold  of  a 
tree  that  has  grown  thus,  and 
straighten  it,  and  say,  *^  Now  keep 
straight  r'  and  have  it  obey  you. 
What  can  you  do  ?  You  can  drive 
down  a  stake,  and  bind  it  to  the 
tree,  bending  it  back  a  little,  and 


The  Growth  of  Habit.  —  An 
Eastern  legend  is  told  of  one  Abdal- 
lah,  who  lingered  over  his  morning 
repast.  As  he  did  so,  a  little  fly 
ahghted  on  his  goblet,  took  a  sip, 
and  was  gone.  It  came  again  and 
again  ;  increased  in  freedom ;  be- 
came bolder  and  bolder ;  and  at 
length  grew  in  size  till  it  presented 
the  likeness  of  a  man,  and  con- 
sumed Abdallah's  meat,  so  that  he 
grew  thin  and  weak,  while  his 
guest  became  great  and  strong. 
Then    contention    arose    between 


scarifymg  the  bark  on  one  side.  ^^^^  ^^^  the  youth  smote  the 
And  il,  after  that,  you  bend  xt  back ,  ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^hat  he  departed.  After 
a  httle  more  every  month,  keepmg  It  ^his    the    youth    rejoiced    at    his 


taut  through  the  season,  and  from 
season  to  season,  at  last  you  will 


deliverance.     But  the  demon  soon 
came  again,  charmingly  arrayed. 


succeed  m  makmg  it  permanently  ,  ^.nd  was  restored  to  favour.  On 
straight.  You  can  straighten  it,  |  ^^  morrow,  tlie  youth  came  not  to 
but  you  cannot  do  it  immediately  ;  j^  teacher.  The  mufti,  searching, 
you  must  take  one  or  two  years  for  ^^^^^  y^^  ^^  j^^g  chamber  lying 
^*'     ^^^cJier,  I  ^QQ^d  upon  his  divan.    His  visage 

Power  of  Habit.  —  **  The  late  was  black  and  swollen,  and  on  his 
Sir  George  Staunton  informed  me,"  throat  was  the  pressure  of  a  finger, 
says  the  Bev.  G.  G.  Golton,  **  that  broader  than  the  palm  of  a  mighty 
he  had  visited  a  man  in  India  who  man.  His  treasures,  it  was  dis- 
had  committed  a  murder,  and,  in  |  covered,  were  gone.  In  the  gar- 
order  not  only  to  save  his  life,  but,  den  the  mufti  discovered  the  foot- 
what  was  of  much  more  con-  prints  of  a  giant,  one  of  which 
sequence,  his  caste,  he  submitted  i  measured  six  cubits.  The  above  is 
to  the  penalty  imposed.  This  was, '  intended  as  an  illustration  of  the 
that  he  should  sleep  for  seven  years  growth  and  power  of  habit. 
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HAPPINESS. 

."  Happy  is  ho  that  hath  the  Ood  of  Jacob  for  his  help,  whose  hope  is  in  the 

Lord  his  Crod." — Psalm  cxlvi.  5. 


Happiness  does  not  consist  in 
things  bnt  in  thoughts. — Booth, 

"  I  FEAR,"  confessed  Henry  Mar- 
tyn,  **  I  have  not  leajmed  the  secret 
of  true  happiness — fh  poor  and  con- 
trite spirit." 

Truth  and  happiness  inhabit  a 

Ealace,  into  which  none  can  enter 
at  hamble,  sincere,  and  constant 
lovers. — Lucas. 

It  is  heaven  upon  earth  to  have  | 
a  inan*s  mind  move  in  charity,  rest 
in  Providence,  and  turn  upon  the 
poles  of  truth. — Bacon, 


Cordova,  Abderman,  that  after  his 
death  the  following  paper  was 
found  in  his  own  handwriting: 
**  Fifty  years  have  elapsed  since  I 
became  caliph.  I  have  possessed 
riches,  honours,  pleasures,  friends ; 
in  short,  everything  that  man  can 
desire  in  this  world.  I  have  reck- 
oned up  the  days  in  which  I  could 
say  I  was  really  happy,  and  they 
amount  to  fourteen." 

Our  Happiness  Histaken. — Tis 
to  be  happy  that  we  run  after  plea- 
sures, and  cover  in  ever3rthing  our 
own  proud  will.     But  we,  alas ! 


re^^TeveVman  :"'aTotled '  ^r^^'^^tl^J^^.  \t 


rery 
mind  confers  it  on  all. — Horace, 

God  is  the  summit  of  man's 
happiness,  and  religion  is  the  way 
to  it.  Till  we  arrive  at  Him  we 
are  but  vapours,  tossed  about  by 
inconstant  winds. — Feltham. 

If  we  seek  our  happiness  in  any- 
thing beside  the  peace  of  God  and 


found.  As  silly  children  think  to 
catch  the  sun,  when  they  see  it 
setting  at  so  near  a  distance,  they 
travel  on,  and  tire  themselves  in 
vain,  for  the  thing  they  seek  is  in 
another  world. — Hickes. 

SpeoifioB  for  Happiness. — If  the 

Scriptures  are  a  delusion,  where 

,  1    11  ^«    ^      will  we  seek  our  happiness?     In 

a  good  conscience,  we  «haU  as  cer-      ^^^    j    j^  ^VV 

Wybe  unhappy  as  that  an^hmg  ^  j    ^         P^    j    j^       ^ 

m  the  world  is  uncertam. — Adams. 

Happiness  depends  on  the  pru 


glit- 
tering  bubble.  In  the  pleasures  of 
the  world  ?      They  are    like   the 


dent  constitution  of  the  habits  ;  ,  |,,ine  of   the  ocean   to  a  thirsty 
and  It  IS  the  busmess  of  religjon,:p^^e_,5^  irritate  rather  than 


not  so  much  to  extinguish  our 
desires,  as  to  regulate  and  direct 
them  to  valuable,  well-chosen  ob- 
jects.— Paley. 

FnTBuit  of  Happiness.  —  How 
small  a  portion  of  our  life  it  is  that 
we  really  enjoy  1  In  youth  we  are 
looking  forward  to  things  that  are 
to  come ;  in  old  age  we  are  looking 
backwards  to  things  that  are  gone 
past;  in  manhood,  although  we 
appear  indeed  to  be  more  occupied 
in  things  that  are  present,  yet  even 
that  is  too  often  absorbed  in  vague 
determinations  to  be  vastly  happy 
on  some  future  day,  when  we  have 
time. — Colton. 

Happiness  Limited. — It  is  re 


satisfy.  In  gay  entertaining  com- 
pany ?  This  is  only  a  temporary 
opiate,  not  a  lasting  cure.  But  in 
the  precious  promises  of  the  Gos- 
pel and  its  renewing  energy  on  oar 
hearts,  in  the  discoveries  of  God's 
love  to  poor  sinners,  in  the  displays 
of  God's  infinitely  rich  grace,  and 
in  the  hope  of  His  everlasting  glory 
— in  these  grand  specifics,  for  pre- 
paring and  dispensing  which  reve- 
lation has  the  patent,  true  health* 
ease,  and  felicity  are  to  be  found. 
— Hervey, 

Beligion  and  Happiness. — Solo- 
mon, who  is  so  much  celebrated  in 
Scripture  for  his  wisdom  and  know- 
ledge, hath   purposely  written    a 


corded  of  the  Moorish  Caliph  of  book  the  main  argument  whereof  is 
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to  inquire  wherein  the  chief  hap- 
piness of  man  doth  consist;  and 
having  in  the  former  part  of  it 
showed  the  insufficiency  of  all 
other  things  that  pretend  to  it, 
he  comes  in  the  conclusion  to  fix 
it  upon  its  true  basis,  asserting 
every  man^s  greatest  interest  and 
happiness  to  consist  in  being  re- 
ligious. "  Let  us  hear  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  whole  matter:  Fear 
God,  and  keep  His  command- 
ments ;  for  this  is  the  whole  duty 
of  man."  That  is,  the  serious  prac- 
tice of  rehgion  is  that  which  every 
considerate  man,  after  all  his  other 
disquisitions,  will  find  to  be  his 
chief  interest,  and  that  which  doth 
deserve  his  utmost  care  and  dili- 
gence.— Wilkina. 

Happiness  Equalised. — Happi- 
ness is  much  more  equally  divided 
than  some  of  us  imagine.  One 
man    shall    possess    most    of   the 


is  about  the  average.  That  will 
tell  you  what  you  are  going  to  be. 
What  you  are  carrying  along  with 
you  is  what  you  will  have  by-and- 
by.  If  you  are  so  conducting  your- 
self that  you  liave  peace  with  God 
and  with  your  fellow-men,  and  with 
your  faculties — if  every  day  you 
insist  that  duty  shall  make  you' 
happy,  and  you  take  as  much  tune 
as  is  needful  for  the  culture  of 
your  social  faculties — ^you  will  not 
be  exhausting  life,  and  it  will  be 
continually  replenished.  But,  if 
you  are  saving  everytlxing  up  till 
you  get  to  be  an  old  man,  nabit 
will  stand  like  a  tyrant,  and  say, 
"You  would  not  enjoy  yourself 
before,  and  you  shall  not  now." 
How  many  men  there  are  who  have 
ground  and  ground  to  make  money, 
that  they  might  be  happy  by-and- 
by,  but  who,  when  they  got  to  be 
fifty  or  sixty  years  old,  had  used 
up  all  the  enjoyable  nerve  that  was 


materials,  Uttle  of  the  thing;  an-   ."J^Tu       .  ^^Jy^":"^^  ".^\'^  ""7  7.7* 
other  mav  possess    much  of   the  1?  ^^^±.^]?^1^^^J''I^I^^. 


may  possess 
thing,  but  very  few  of  the  mate- 
rials. In  this  particular  view  of 
it,  happiness  has  been  beautifully 
compared  to  the  manna  in  the 
desert:  "He  that  gathered  much 
had  nothing  over,  and  he  that 
gathered  httle  had  no  lack." 
Therefore,  to  diminish  envy,  let 
US  consider  not  what  others  pos- 
sess, but  what  they  enjoy.  Mere 
riches  may  be  the  gift  of  lucky 
accident  or  blind  chfmce,  but  hap- 
piness must  be  the  result  of  pru 


dent  preference  and  rational  design,  j^g  ^^^^  nobihty.  Happiness,  who 


The  highest  happiness,  then,  can 
have  no  other  foundation  than  the 
deepest  wisdom ;  and  the  happiest 
fool  is  only  as  happy  as  he  knows 
how  to  be. — Colton, 

Happiness  Stored.  —  Are  you 
genendly  happy  ?  If  so,  you  have 
reason  to  judge  that  you  will  be 
happy  by-and-by.  Are  you  so  busy 
that  yon  have  no  time  to  be  happy  ? 
And  are  you  going  to  be  happy 
when  yon  are  old,  and  you  have 
not  so  much  to  do  ?  No,  you  will 
not.  You  now  have  a  specimen  of 
what  you  will  be  when  you  are  old. 
Look  in  the  face  of  to-day.    That 


they  carried  toil  and  economy  and 
frugaUty  to  the  excess  of  stinginess, 
and  when  the  time  came  that  they 
expected  joy  there  was  no  joy  for 
them. 

Han's  Search  for  Happiness. — 
When  man  was  made  in  the  image 
of  God,  Happiness,  one  of  the  at- 
tendant angels  which  stand  before 
the  throne  of  God,  was  deputed  to 
wait  upon  man  and  be  his  constant 
companion.  But  when  sin  marred 
this  beautiful  image,  and  he  lost 


could  no  longer  behold  her  heavenly 
Father's  image  upon  earth,  sighed 
to  return,  and,  quitting  man,  as- 
cended to  her  bright  abode  in 
heaven.  Man,  now  wearied  and 
distressed  at  the  loss  of  his  angeUc 
companion,  wandered  about  in 
quest  of  a  friend  to  supply  her 
place.  He  looked  out  anxiously 
on  Nature,  and  saw  her  gay  and 
cheerful ;  but  Nature  assured  him, 
in  awftil  accents,  she  knew  no  bliss 
for  man.  He  questioned  Love, 
who  appeared  so  bright  and  joyous 
in  hope ;  but  she  timidly  shrank 
from  the  inquiiy,  while  ner  eyea 
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of  Friendship,  bat  she  sighed  and 
answered,  **  Caprice,  anxiety,  and 
the  fear  of  change  are  ever  with 
He  followed  after  Vice,  who 


dropped  fast  with  tears.  He  sought  "  I  will  ring  a  peal  for  very  happi- 


me. 

boasted  loudly  and  promised  great 
things ;  but  before  she  left  him  the 
borrowed  roses  fell  from  her 
withered  brow.  He  thought  at 
last  he  should  succeed  if  he  found 
Virtue,  but  she  assured  him  with 
tender  sorrow  that  penitence  was 
her  rightfol  and  proper  name,  and 
that  the  bliss  he  sought  for  was  not 
in  her  power  to  bestow.      Disap- 

Sointed  and  wearied,  he  now  in 
espair  applied  to  Death,  who,  re- 
laxing his  forbidden  aspect,  sniiled  and  heat  by  the  towering  trees  that 
upon  l^JTTi  and  said,  **  No  longer  •  soar  above  us  like  guardian  angels, 
upon  earth  can  Happiness  be  found :  we  live  in  peace  and  beauty.  The 
I  am  the  friend  of  man  and  the  sun  does  not  always  bathe  us  in  a 
guide  to  Happiness.  Let  the  voice  j  flood  of  light,  as  he  does  the  garden 
of  TTim  who  died  on  the  cross  of  flowers,  but  he  darts  his  beams 
Calvary  bring  man  to  me ;  and  I '  through  green  boughs,  and  they 
am  coDcmiissioned  to  conduct  him  j  come  to  us  in  tenfold  beauty,  scat- 
into  the  presence  of  Happiness,  |  tered  in  a  golden  shower ;  and  in 
who  shall  never  leave  nor  forsake  ,  the  still  night  the  stars  look  down 
him  through  the  countless  ages  of  between  Jhe  tops  of  the  tall  trees. 


ness,"  repUed  a  Canterbury  bell; 
**  for  how  could  we  exist  in  the  gloom 
of  that  forest?"  "  Let  us  be  merry 
and  glad  that  we  are  not  wood 
flowers. I"  shouted  they  all,  with  a 
laugh  that  rang  through  the  wood, 
and  made  the  wild  flowers  wonder. 
A  bright  golden-rod,  that  grew 
on  the  edge  of  the  forest,  with  his 
friend  the  aster,  heard  this  conver- 
sation, and  felt  the  injustice  of 
it.  Graciously  bowing  his  yellow 
plumes,  he  exclaimed,  **  Indeed 
you  do  not  know  us ;  our  life  is  the 
happiest  in  the  world.  In  the  deep 
woods,  sheltered  from  the  storm 


eternity." — Salter. 

Happiness  in  every  Place. — Not 
far  from  the  borders  of  a  dark  wood 
was  a  bright  and  cheerful-looking  sources  of  deUght. 
garden.  Flowers  were  there  of  music,  too,  such 
every  hue  and  form,  growing  and 
rejoicing  beneatli  the  beams  of  the 
summer  sun.  "  Ah,  how  happy 
we  are  T*  said  the  marigold  to  the 


and  gaze  silently  and  lovingly  upon 
us."  The  wood  flowers  heard  the 
silvery  tone  of  the  golden -rod  with 
glee,  as  he  recounted  their  blessed 

•*  We  have 
as  never  floats 
through  garden  airs.  We  listen  to 
the  wind,  as  it  sighs  through  the 
pines,  and  waves  the  bowery 
branches  of  the  oak  and  maple ; 


larkspur.  "  Here  we  bloom  and  for  each  tree  is  a  separate  harp, 
soar  upward  almost  to  the  sun,"  |  that  gives  forth  its  own  sweet  me- 
said  a  family  of  sunflowers.  "  Yes,  i  lodies."  Then  all  the  flowers  that 
and  climb  as  high  as  the  sky,"  "  grew  by  the  brook  said,  "  Hear  the 
cried  a   convolvulus  and  jasmine, '  music  of  the  waters  as  they  plash 


who  had  wound  themselves  round 
a  tall  prince's  feather.  "  How 
brilliant  and  stately  we  are !"  said 


along  the  rocks,  and  look  on  them 
as  they  reflect  the  sunlight  upon 
us,  and  make  us  bright  and  beauti- 


the  proud  dahlia.  "  Wo  are  ad- 1  ful."  And  the  little  moss  called 
mired  far  more  than  those  pale  i  out  frt)m  the  shades,  **  Oh,  let  me 
flowers  that  grow  in  yonder  wood."  ■  always  grow  in  the  greenwood,  and 
'*  I  pity  the  poor  faded  things,"  |  hve  in  its  shadows,  and  delight  in 
whispered  a  bright  coreopsis.    ''  I  >  its  sweet  voices."    Then  the  ferns 


look  down  upon  them,"  said  a  fierce 
tiger  Hly.  "  The  sun  loves  the 
garden  flowers  best,"  said  a  pansy 
of  great    beauty  to    some    sweet 


waved  joyfully,  and  the  clematis 
clung  round  the  elder  in  a  dose 
embrace;  and  they  blessed  them- 
selves that   they  lived  amid  the 


mignonnette  ;  '*  let  us  be  glad  that  lights    and  shades  of  the  forest, 
our  home  is  in  this  bright  place."  Then  spoke  Uie  **liiies  of  the  field 
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to  tiie  little  blue-eyed  grass  that 
was  looking  up  to  the  sky.  '*  How 
merry  we  are  in  the  meadows, 
where  grow  all  that  is  greenest  and 
freshest !  Happiness  pervades  and 
fills  the  nniverse.  It  is  above  us 
with    the    birds   and   the  clouds, 


around  us  with  every  flower,  and 
green  leaf,  and  blade  of  grass.  Let 
man  take  a  lesson  from  our  king- 
dom, and  be  wise ;  for  all  are,  or 
ought  to  be,  happiest  in  the  place 
allotted  to  them  by  their  beneficent 
Creator." 


HEART. 

"  Keep  thy  heart  with  all  diligence,  for  out  of  it  are  the  issues  of  Ufe.*' — 

Pror.  iv.  23. 


A  NOBLE  heart,  like  the  sun, 
showeth  its  greatest  countenance 
in  its  lowest  estate. — Sir  Philip 
Sidney, 

**I  AM  more  afraid  of  my  own 
heart/'  says  Luther,  *Hhan  of  the 
Pope  and  all  his  Cardinals.  I  have 
within  me  the  great  Pope — Self." 

When  condemned  to  be  executed. 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  was  asked  by 
the  executioner  which  way  he 
would  lay  his  head.  He  replied, 
"  So  the  heart  be  right,  it  is  no 
matter  which  way  the  head  lies.*' 

The  oak  that  is  rotten  at  heart 
will  never  be  good  for  building. 
If  the  heart  be  not  right  before 
God,  the  Master  Builder  will  have 
nothing  to  do  with  us.  He  will 
say,  **  Cut  it  down ;  why  cumbereth 
it  the  ground  ?" 

If  a  bowl  of  dye  be  crimson, 
whatever  you  draw  out  of  it  will 
be  red ;  if  a  coat  be  black,  each 
thread  you  pull  from  it  will  be 
black.  So,  il  our  hearts  are  sinful, 
whatever  issues  from  them  will  be 
more  or  less  sinful. — Bolton. 

O  HAPPY  heart,  where  piety  af- 
fecteth,  where  humility  subjectcth, 
where  repentance  correcteth,  where 
obedience  dissecteth,  where  perse- 
verance perfecteth,  where  power 
protecteth,  where  devotion  pro- 
jectetli,  where  charity  connectetli ! 
— Quarles. 

There  is  no  moor  fo  barren  as 
our  hearts;  they  drink  up  God's 
blessing  as  desert  sands  drink 
heaven's  rain ;  and  it  is  but  here 
and  there  our  life  has  a  green  spot 
on  whoso  refreshing  verdure  the 
eye  can  rest  with  satisfaction. — 
Otiihrie, 


Gospel  and  the  Heart.  —  You 
might  as  well  try  to  write  with  pen 
and  ink  on  the  rubbish  from  which 
paper  is  manufactured  as  expect 
legible  evidence  for  the  truth  of  the 
Gospel  in  the  life  and  spirit  of  one 
who  has  not  gotten  *'  a  clean  heart " 
— who  has  not  been  bom  again. — 
Arnot. 

Heart's  Desires  Indefinite. 

The  heart  of  a  man  is  a  short 
word  —  a  small  substance,  scarce 
enough  to  give  a  kite  a  meal ;  yet 
great  in  capacity — ^yea,  so  indefi- 
nite in  desire  that  the  round  globe 
of  the  world  cannot  fill  the  three 
corners  of  it,  when  it  desires 
more,  and  cries  "  Give — give  !"  I 
will  set  it  over  to  the  Infinite  Good, 
where  the  more  it  hath  it  may 
desire  more,  and  see  more  to  be 
desired. — Bishop  Hall, 

Purged  Hearts.  —  The  heart 
must  be  made  a  temple  to  God, 
wherein  sacrifices  do  ascend;  but, 
that  they  may  be  accepted,  it  must 
be  purged  of  idols,  nothing  left  in 
any  comer,  though  never  so  secret, 
to  stir  the  jealousy  of  our  God,  who 
sees  through  all.  Oh,  happy  that 
heart  that  is,  as  Jacob's  house, 
purged,  in  which  no  more  idols  are 
to  be  found,  but  the  holy  God 
dwelling  there  alone  as  in  His  holy 
temple  I — Leighton, 

The  Softened  Heart.  —  Go  into 
a  cast-iron  foundry  and  witness  the 
extraordinary  process  by  which  fire 
conquers  the  solid  metal,  until  it 
consents  to  be  cast  or  sfamped  or 
rolled  into  the  form  which  the  arti- 
ficer requires.  This  is  a  type  of 
God's  moral  foundry,  when  an  ob- 
durate heart  is  first  so  softened  as 
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to  feel  the  truth,  then  to  weep  over 
Gdn,  then  to  he  ductile,  then  so 
flexihle  as  to  he  formed  into  a  shape 
that  pleases  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

Oamal  Hearts  and  Spkitnal.  — 
In  the  heart  of  a  carnal  man  all 
things  lie  in  a  confused  order, 
heaven  helow,  and  earth  at  top; 
earth  seems  to  him  to  he  vast  and 
infinite,  hut  heaven  a  little  incon- 
siderahle  spot.  But  in  the  heart  of 
a  child  of  God  everything  keeps  its 
natural  posture.  There  earth  sinks, 
as  being  the  dregs  of  his  thoughts 
and  cares,  but  heaven  slmies 
above,  very  bright  and  glorious; 
earth  seems  to  him  to  be  but  a 
Httle  spot,  as  indeed  it  is,  which  is 
seldom  seen  or  noted  by  him,  but 
heaven  is  an  infinite  boundless  sea 
of  mercy,  which  he  is  still  looking 
into  and  admiring. — Hopkins, 

Stony  Hearts.  —  Stones  are 
charged  with  the  worst  species  of 
hardness:  "As  stubborn  as  a 
stone."  And  yet  the  hardest  stones 
submit  to  be  smoothed  and  rounded 
under  the  soft  friction  of  water. 
Ask  the  myriads  of  stones  on  the 
seashore  what  has  become  of  all 
their  angles,  once  so  sharp,  and  of 
the  roughness  and  uncouthness  of 
their  whole  appearance.  Their 
simple  reply  is,  "Water  wrought 
with  us — nothing  but  water;  and 
none  of  us  resisted."  If  they  yield 
to  be  fashioned  by  the  water,  and 
you  do  not  to  be  fashioned  by  God, 
what  wonder  if  the  very  stones  cry 
against  you  ? — Pulsford, 

Heart  Given  to  God.  —  A  heart 
rejoicing  in  God  delights  in  all  His 
will,  and  is  most  surely  provided 
to  the  most  firm  joy  in  all  estates  ; 
for,  if  nothing  can  come  to  pass 
beside  or  against  His  will,  then 
cannot  that  soul  be  vexed  that 
delights  in  Him,  and  hath  no  will 
but  His,  but  follows  Him  in  all 
times  and  in  aU  estates — ^not  only 
when  He  shines  bright  on  them, 
but  whex/they  are  clouded.  That 
flower  that  follows  the  sun  doth  so 
even  in  cloudy  days,  when  it  doth 
not  shine  forth,  yet  it  follows  the 
hidden  course  and  motion  of  it ;  so 


the  soul  that  moves  after  God  keeps 
that  course  when  He  hides  His  face 
— is  content,  yea,  glad  at  His  will, 
in  all  estates,  conditions,  or  events. 
— Lelghton. 

Man's  Fresence-Ohamber. — ^It  is 
observed  of  the  spider  that  in  the 
morning,  before  she  seeks  her  prey, 
she  mends  her  broken  web,  and  in 
doing  this  she  always  begins  in  the 
middle.  And  shall  those  who  call 
themselves  Christians  rise  and  pur- 
sue the  callings  and  profits  of  the 
world,  and  yet  be  unconcerned 
about  the  broken  webs  of  their 
lives,  and  especially  of  their  hearts  ? 
Those  who  would  have  the  cocks 
run  with  wholesome  water  should 
look  well  to  the  springs  that  supply 
them.  The  heart  is  the  presence- 
chamber  where  the  King  of  glory 
takes  up  His  residence.  That  which 
is  most  worthy  in  us  should  be  re- 
signed to  Him  who  is  most  worthy 
of  us. — Seeker. 

The  Pnie  in  Heart.— To  whom 
will  it  be  given  to  see  God?  To 
them  who  are  pure  in  heart.  The 
kingdom  of  God,  as  the  Scripture 
saith,  is  "  within  us."  O  ye  in 
whom  there  abideth  the  least  spark 
of  desire  to  see  the  Sovereign  Good, 
when  ye  shall  be  told,  and  in  verity, 
that  our  feeble  nature  is  not  capable 
of  seizing  or  comprehending  this 
Divine  majesty,  supremely  elevated 
above  the  heavens,  be  not  cast  down, 
neither  be  ye  discouraged ;  in  part 
you  may  see  Him ;  you  have  Him 
in  your  heart,  since  purity  of  heart 
is  but  the  impression  of  His  Divine 
beauty.  It  is  the  mirror  wherein 
are  reflected  the  rays  of  that  SuH 
of  Righteousness  whose  radiant 
light  is  too  dazzling  for  mortal  eye 
to  contemplate. — Gregory  ofNygsa, 

Change  of  Heart.  —  Trust  not 
in  any  unsanctified  afflictions. 
These  cannot  permanently  and 
really  change  the  condition  of 
your  heart.  I  have  seen  the  cha- 
racters of  the  writing  remain  on 
paper  which  the  flames  had  turned 
into  a  film  of  buoyant  coal ;  I  have 
seen  the  thread  that  had  been 
passed  through  the  fire  retain,  in 
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its  cold  grey  ashes,  the  twist  wliich 
it  had  got  in  spinning ;  I  have  found 
every  shivered  splinter  of  the  flint 
as  hard  as  the  unbroken  stone :  and 
let  trials  come,  in  providence,  sharp 
as  the  fire  and  ponderous  as  the 
crushing  hammer,  unless  a  gracious 
God  send  along  with  these  some- 
thing else,  bruised,  broken,  bleeding  \ 
as  your  heart  may  be,  its  nature 
remain's  the  same. — Guthrie. 

Purity  of  Heart.  —  If  a  house- 
wife wants  her  parlour  to  be  so 
thoroughly  cleansed  that  the  most 
critical  visitor  will  find  nothing  but 
to  approve,  she  opens  all  the  blinds 
and  lets  the  sunhght  stream  in.  In 
this  glare  of  Hght  she  sweeps,  and 
dusts,  and  scrubs,  and  polishes.  No 
speck  of  dust,  no  cobweb,  no  tliread 
or  scrap  escapes  her  observation. 
If  any  nooks  or  hiding-places  of 
dust  remain  uuvisited,  because  her 
time  or  strength  or  courage  fails, 
she  at  least  knows  of  them,  and 
purposes  to  attend  to  them  at  some 
future  time.  The  light  in  which 
her  visitors  see  the  room,  however 
strong,  is  less  searching  than  that 
to  which  the  housekeeper  herself 
has  already  exposed  it.  However 
severe  the  judgments  they  pass,  her 
own  have  been  more  intolerant. 
See,  under  this  homely  figure,  the 
Gliristian  purifying  his  heart  in  the 
sight  of  God.  He  floods,  with  the 
hght  of  God's  perfect  law,  the  inner 
chambers  of  his  life.  Before  his 
all-seeing  Father  he  cleanses  and 
purifies  himself  within.  He  fears 
no  human  inspection.  He  has 
opened  the  windows  of  his  soul  to 
heaven's  pure  h'ght,  and  he  knows 
that  no  earthly  hght  can  show  im- 
purity where  that  has  revealed  only 
purity.  When  at  the  last  day  he 
shall  stand  before  the  Searcher  of 
hearts,  and  the  secrets  of  all  hearts 
shall  be  revealed,  he  shall  not  shrink 
nor  tremble,  but  rejoice.  At  last 
the  desire  of  his  heart  is  to  be  fiil- 
filled.  He  is  to  become  all  glorious 
within — pure  and  clean  and  holy 
throughout,  even  as  God  is  pure. 
That  serene  light  to  which  he  has 
BO  many  times  laid  open  his  most 


secret  thoughts  will  now  no  longer 
pain  him  by  what  it  reveals. 

Passions  of  the  Heart.  —  I  had 
a  vision  of  the  ocean.  I  thought 
I  Hved  in  a  village  near  the 
sea,  inhabited  principally  by  fish- 
ermen; .  .  .  that  all  the  in- 
habitants of  the  country  in  which 
the  village  was  situated  were  so 
filled  with  horror  at  the  wrecks 
which  had  taken  place  along  the 
coast,  .  .  .  that  they  deter- 
mined to  suppHcate  the  lord  of  the 
sea  so  to  calm  the  ocean  in  future 
as  to  render  it  impossible  for  it  to 
destroy  the  ships  which  sailed  upon 
its  bosom.  After  a  time  the  peti- 
tion was  presented,  and  every  one 
said  how  glorious  the  sea  would 
soon  become.  No  one  would  fear 
to  sail  on  it  by  day  or  night,  in 
summer  or  in  winter ;  but  it  would 
be  a  perfectly  safe  highway  for  all 
who  chose  to  traverse  its  waters. 
The  ship  would  fear  no  danger 
from  the  rocks,  because  there  would 
be  no  tempestuous  winds  to  drive 
her  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  her 
crew.  The  boat  would  be  able  to 
cross  vast  tracts  of  ocean,  because 
she  would  be  certain  not  to  meet 
with  storms  when  she  was  far  from. 
land.  Thus  an  assurance  of  future 
prosperity  filled  the  mind  of  every 
one  who  had  to  do  with  the  sea. 
The  suppUcation  was  no  sooner 
heard  than  the  change  took  place. 
There  were  no  more  wrecks ;  the 
ocean  stretched  away  from  the 
land,  calm  as  a  mirror.  At  first 
we  all  enjoyed  its  perfect  smooth- 
ness. But  before  long  we  found 
that  the  tides  had  altogether  ceased. 
The  waves  no  longer  rippled  on 
the  shore,  the  white  crests  we  had 
dehghted  in  were  gone,  and  if  a 
boat  was  rowed  through  the  water 
it  scarcely  stirred  it  before  the 
water  was  once  more  motionless. 
The  sails  of  the  fishing  vessels  were 
useless,  and  before  long  the  fishing 
vessels  themselves  beca^ne  useless 
also.  No  sea-gull  dipped  its  white 
wing  in  the  waves  as  it  swept 
along  the  surface  of  the  deep ;  no 
breeze  blewfirom  the  shore,  waking 
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the  ripples  as  it  had  been  wont  to 
do  in  the  days  of  storm  and  sun- 
shine ;  no  shoal  of  fish  passed 
through  the  sea,  stirring  the  water 
for  an  instant  with  a  sign  of  life. 
Over  all  the  ocean  rested  a  perfect 
calm, — ^but  it  was  the  calm  of  death. 
Before  long  the  horror  of  the  still- 
ness filled  us  with  a  greater  dread 
than  we  had  ever  felt  in  the  time 
of  tempest.  Far  off  at  sea  we 
could  perceive  the  outlines  of  ships 
lying  motionless,  as  if  spellbound, 
upon  the  waters.  The  sun,  looking 
down  on  the  dead  expanse,  soon 
turned  the  calmness  to  stagnation. 
A  few  hardy  sailors  tried  to  swim 
in  the  ocean,  but  they  found  that 
its  waters  had  lost  all  their  buoy- 
ancy. The  plash  of  oars  sounded 
like  a  profanation  of  the  solitude. 
But  even  worse  than  this  followed. 
The  waters  became  corrupt.  A 
cloud  of  lurid  vapour  arose  from 
the  deep,  and  rested  on  its  bosom. 
In  a  few  days  the  vapour  gave  out 
a  deadly  poison,  winch  began  to 
mingle  with  the  atmosphere  and 
taint  the  air  of  the  land.  The 
cattle  along  the  line  of  farms  that 
stretched  down  to  the  coast  were 
attacked  with  a  murrain,  and  were 
rendered  unfit  for  food.  The  sea 
had  become  first  motionless,  then 


stagnant,  and  afterwards  pesti- 
lential. The  waters  of  the  earth 
were  dead ;  but  even  in  death  they 
had  power  to  destroy  the  life  of  the 
people.  When  my  vision  ended  I 
left  the  inhabitants  of  the  country 
beseeching  the  lord  of  the  sea  to 
restore  life  to  the  ocean,  even  if 
with  the  restoration  of  life  the  days 
of  tempest  returned. 

Let  us  explain  the  parable.  Often 
have  we  wished  that  we  could  destroy 
all  passion  in  the  heart  of  man,  be- 
Heving  that  by  doing  this  we  should 
banish  all  evil  and  sorrow  from  the 
world.  We  have  thought  that  if 
there  were  no  temptation  there 
would  be  no  misery,  if  there  were 
no  want  there  would  be  no  sin. 
But  we  have  been  wi*ong.  The 
change  outside  us  is  not  so  much 
the  change  we  require  as  the 
change  within.  We  need  the  pas- 
sions of  the  human  spirit  rightly 
directed,  not  destroyed ;  the  temp- 
tation to  which  we  are  exposed 
rendered  powerless  by  the  implant- 
ing of  a  deeper  principle.  It  takes 
us  years  to  learn  that  it  is  better  to 
sail  through  the  storm  with  the 
Divine  Master  than  to  sail  without 
Him  through  the  calmest  sunshine. 
— Hubert  Bower, 
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HEAVEN. 

A  city  which  hath  fonudationR,  whose  Builder  and  Maker  is  God." — 

Heb.  xi.  10. 


As  a  dead  man  cannot  inherit  an 
estate,  no  more  can  a  dead  soul 
inherit  the  kingdom  of  God. — 
Salter. 

Heaven's  gates  are  wide  enough 
to  admit  of  many  sinners,  but  too 
narrow  to  admit  of  any  sin. — 
Howels. 

The  earth  is  our  workhouse,  but 
heaven  is  our  storehouse.  This 
is  a  place  to  run  in,  and  that  is  a 
place  to  rest  in. — Becker. 

BoBERT  Hall's  "chief  concep- 
tion of  heaven  *'  was  that  of  "  per- 
fect rest;"  Wilberforce's  "idea" 
of  it  was  that  of  **  perfect  love." 


It  would  not  do  to  wear  furs  and 
speak  the  tongue  of  the  Green- 
landers  out  in  Dahomey  or  Old 
Calabar.  So  I  must  get  the 
language  of  heaven,  and  have  its 
habits  learned,  to  be  fit  to  go  there^ 
— EdTnond. 

The  gates  of  heaven  are  shut 
upon  workers  and  open  to  belie  vera; 
shut  to  those  who  come  with  money 
in  their  hands,  but  open  to  those 
who  are  content  to  enter  without 
paying  anything  for  their  entrance. 
— J,  Simpson  (1648). 

Anchored  Souls.  —  You  hftve 
seen  a  ship  out  on  the  bay,  swinging 
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with  the  tide,  and  seeming  as 
if  it  would  follow  it,  and  yet  it 
cannot,  for  down  beneath  the 
water  it  is  anchored.  So  many  a 
soul  sways  toward  heaven,  but 
cannot  ascend  thither  because  it  is 
anchored  to  some  secret  sin.  — 
Beecher. 

Heavenly  Conversation.  —  How 
often  do  Cliristians  meet,  and  not 
a  word  of  heaven  I  0  heavy,  carnal 
hearts !  Our  home  and  eternal  bless- 
edness in  it  appear  to  be  forgotten 
among  us.  How  often  may  a  per- 
son converse  with  us  before  he  un- 
derstand our  relation  to  the  heavenly 
country!  If  exiles  meet  in  a 
foreign  land,  what  pleasant  dis- 
course have  they  of  home! — John 
Howe, 

Pilgrims  and  Heaven. —  Blessed 
is  the  pilgrim  who  in  every  place 
and  at  all  times  of  this  his  banish- 
ment in  the  body,  calling  upon  the 
holy  name  of  Jesus,  calleth  to  mind 
his  native  heavenly  land,  where  his 
blessed  Master,  the  King  of  saints 
and  angels,  waiteth  to  receive  him. 
Blessed  is  the  pilgrim  who  seckcth 
not  an  abiding  place  unto  himself 
in  this  world,  but  longeth  to  be  dis- 
solved and  be  with  Christ  in  hea- 
ven.— TJiomas  a  Kemjpis. 

The  Ohristian'sOoTintry. — ^When 
Anaxagoras  was  accused  of  not 
studying  poHtics  for  his  country's 
good,  he  replied,  "I  have  a  great 
care  of  my  country,"  pointing  up  to 
heaven.  So  a  Christian  looks  upon 
heaven  as  his  country,  and  considers 
himself  as  a  stranger  and  a  pilgrin:i 
here  on  earth ;  nor  will  his  heavenly 
mindedness  detract  from  his  pa- 
triotism; for  he  is  the  best  friend 
to  order  and  happiness  on  earth 
whose  affections  are  most  set  on 
things  in  heaven. 

Beligious  Temporising. — It  has 
been  said  that  men  carry  on  a  kind 
of  coasting  trade  with  religion.  In 
the  voyage  of  life  they  profess  to  be 
in  search  of  heaven,  but  take  care 
not  to  venture  so  far  in  their  ap- 
proximations to  it  as  entirely  to  lose 
sight  of  the  earth ;  and  should  their 


fi^il  vessel  be  in  danger  of  ship- 
wreck, they  will  gladly  throw  their 
darling  vices  overboard,  as  other 
mariners  their  treasures,  only  to 
fish  them  up  again  when  the  storm 
is  over. — Colton, 

Heaven  a  Fable  to  Some. — There 
in  a  room  was  a  man  that  could 
look  no  way  but  downward,  with  a 
muck-rake  in  his  hand.  There  stood 
also  One  over  his  head  with  a  crown 
in  His  hand,  and  proffered  him  that 
crown  for  his  muck-rake ;  but  the 
man  did  neither  look  up  nor  regard, 
but  raked  to  himself  the  straws,  the 
small  sticks,  and  dust  of  the  floor. 
It  is  to  show  that  heaven  is  but  a 
fable  to  some,  and  that  things  here 
are  counted  the  only  things  sub- 
stantial.— Pilgrim's  Progress. 

B"ew  Jerusalem. — ^A  city  never 
built  with  hands,  nor  hoary  with 
the  years  of  time — a  city  whose  in- 
habitants no  census  has  nimibered 
— a  city  through  whose  streets  rush 
no  tides  of  business,  nor  nodding 
hearse  creeps  slowly  with  its  bur- 
den to  the  tomb — a  city  without 
griefs  or  graves,  without  sins  or 
sorrows,  without  births  or  burials, 
without  marriages  or  mournings — 
a  city  which  glories  in  having  Jesus 
for  its  King^  angels  for  its  guards, 
saints  for  its  citizens,  whose  walls 
are  salvation,  and  whose  gates  are 
praise. — Guthrie. 

Becognition  in  Heaven.— I  must 
confess,  as  tlie  experience  of  my 
own  soul,  that  the  expectation  of 
loving  my  friends  in  heaven  prin- 
cipally kindles  my  love  to  them 
wliile  on  earth.  If  I  thought  I 
should  never  know  and  conse- 
quently never  love  them  after  this 
life,  I  should  number  them  with 
temporal  thingR,  and  love  them  as 
such;  but  I  now  delightfully  con- 
verse with  my  pious  friends,  in  a 
firm  persuasion  that  I  shall  con- 
verse with  them  for  ever;  and  I 
take  comfort  in  those  that  are  dead 
or  absent,  beHeving  that  I  shall 
shortly  meet  them  in  heaven,  and 
love  them  with  a  heavenly  love. — 
Baxter. 
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Heayen  a  Holy  Place. — Heathen 
poets  represent  the  habitation  of 
the  gods  as  a  fair  elysiom  pervaded 
wiih  a  sweet  tranquiUity,  secure 
from  storms,  and  surrounded  by 
the  most  dehghtfal  and  enchanting 
influences,  but  the  gods  themselves 
as  fall  of  malevolence  and  hatred, 
overcome  by  passions  that  were 
unworthy  even  of  a  man.  But  in 
the  heaven  of  the  redeemed,  the 
home  of  our  Heavenly  Father,  the 
purity  consists  not  merely  in  the 
surrounding  delights  which  please 
the  eye  and  satisfy  the  taste,  but  in 
the  holiness  which  the  Divine  King 
scatters  through  the  radiant  land, 
making  the  calm  perfect  by  the 
serenity  and  beauty  of  His  own 
character,  as  well  as  the  loveliness 
of  the  sphere  in  which  He  dwells. 

Heaven  Indescribable.  —  It  is 
not  for  any  mortal  creature  to  make 
a  map  of  that  Canaan  wliich  lies 
above ;  it  is,  to  all  of  us  who  live 
here  on  the  hither  side  of  death,  au 
imknown  country  and  an  undis- 
covered land.  It  may  be  that  some 
heavenly  pilgrim,  who,  with  his 
holy  thoughts  and  holy  desires,  is 
continually  traveUing  thitherward, 
arrives  sometimes  near  the  borders 
of  the  promised  land  and  the  su- 
burbs of  the  new  Jerusalem,  and 
gets  upon  the  top  of  Pisgah,  and 
there  has  the  perfect  prospect  of  a 
fair  country,  which  lies  a  far  way 
off;  but  he  cannot  tell  how  to 
descnbe  it. — Rust, 

The  King's  Garment. — ^We  have 
the  example  of  a  vizier  having  lost 
his  life  through  faihng  to  wear  a 
garment  of  honour  sent  to  him  by 
the  king.  Chardin  mentions  the 
circumstance.  The  officer  tlurough 
whose  hands  the  royal  robe  was  to 
be  forwarded,  out  of  spite  sent  in 
its  stead  a  plain  habit.  The  vizier 
would  not  appear  in  the  city  arrayed 
in  this,  lest  it  should  be  taken  as  an 
evidence  that  he  was  in  disgrace  at 
court,  and  put  on  in  its  stead  a 
royal  habit,  the  gift  of  the  late 
king,  and  in  thatnaade  his  public 
entry  into  the  city.  When  this  was 
known  at  court,  they  declared  the 


vizier  a  dog,  that  he  had  disdain- 
fully thrown  away  the  royal 
apparel,  saying,  **  I  have  no  need 
of  Sha  Sefi*s  habits ! "  Their  ac- 
count incensed  the  king,  who 
severely  felt  the  affront,  and  it 
cost  the  vizier  his  life. — Trench. 

Biblical  Emblems  of  Heayen. — 
As  opposed  to  sin,  and  its  bitter, 
bale^  consequences,  heaven  is  set 
forth  in  the  Bible  through  the  em- 
blems of  everything  we  cherish  as 
most  dear  and  long  for  as  most  de- 
sirable. It  is  painted  in  colours 
that  glow  upon  the  canvas.  Kaise 
your  eyes  to  the  new  Jerusalem. 
Gold  paves  its  streets,  and  around 
its  secure  and  blissful  homes  rise 
walls  of  jasper.  Earth  holds  no  such 
city;  the  depths  of  ocean  no  such 
pearls  as  form  its  gates.  No  storms 
sweep  its  glassy  sea;  no  winter 
strips  its  trees  ;  no  thunders  shake 
its  serene  and  cloudless  sky.  Day 
there  never  darkens  into  night. 
Hai*ps  and  palms  are  in  the  hands, 
while  crowns  of  glory  flash  and 
blaze  upon  the  heads  of  its  sinless 
and  white-robed  inhabitants.  From 
this  distant  and  stormy  orb,  as  the 
dove  eyed  the  ark,  faitli  gazes  on 
the  glorious  vision,  and,  weary  of 
the  strife,  longing  to  be  gone,  cries, 
" 0  that  I  had  wings  like  a  dove! 
for  then  would  I  fly  away  and  be 
at  rest." — Guthrie. 

Priends  in  Heaven. — "When  I 
was  a  boy,"  says  a  hving  divine,  '*  I 
thought  of  heaven  as  a  great,  shin- 
;  ing  city,  with  vast  walls  and  domes 
and  spires,  and  with  nobody  in  it 
except  white  tenuous  angels,  who 
were  strangers  to  me.  By-and-by 
my  little  brother  died;  and  I  thought 
of  a  great  city  with  walls  and  domes 
and  spires,  and  a  flock  of  cold  un- 
known angels,  and  one  httle  fellow 
that  I  was  acquainted  with.  He 
was  the  only  one  I  knew  in  that 
time.  Then  another  brother  died, 
and  there  were  two  that  I  knew. 
Then  my  acquaintances  began  to 
die,  and  the  flock  continually  grew. 
But  it  was  not  till  I  had  sent  one 
of  my  httle  children  to  his  Grand- 
parent— God — that  I  began  to  thixik 
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I  had  got  a  little  in  myself.  A  se- 
cond went,  a  third  went,  a  fourth 
went ;  and  by  that  time  I  had  so 
many  acquaintances  in  heaven, 
that  I  did  not  see  any  more  walls 
and  domes  and  spires.   I  began  to 


think  of  the  residents  of  the  celes- 
tial city.  And  now  there  have  so 
many  of  my  acquaintance  gone 
there,  that  it  sometimes  seems  to 
me  that  I  know  more  in  heaven 
than  I  do  on  earth.'^ 


-•-•- 


It 


HOLINESS. 

The  new  man,  which  after  God  is  created  in  righteousness  and  true 

holiness." — Epkes.  iv.  24. 


Dost  thou  complain  that  heaven's 
way  is  rugged  ?  Be  constantly  walk- 
ing in  it,  and  that  will  make  it 
smooth. — GurnalL 

Imp£BF£CT  holiness  on  earth  is 
a  rose  that  breathes  sweetly  in  the 
bud:  in  heaven  it  will  be  full- 
blown, and  abide  in  its  prime  to  all 
eternity. — Flavel. 

The  more  we  desire  holiness,  the 
more  are  we  ripe  for  heaven.  This 
is  a  rule.  The  nearer  we  are  to 
any  good  our  hearts  are  set  upon, 
the  more  impatient  are  we  in  the 
want  of  it. — Manton. 

Christians  must  not  only  labour 
for  full  holiness,  but  for  final ;  that 
is,  they  must  not  be  content  with 
any  measure  of  grace  never  so 
great,  unless  they  persevere  in 
grace  xmtil  the  coming  of  Christ. — 
Thomds  Taylor. 

Holiness -in  us  is  the  copy  or 
transcript  of  the  holiness  that  is  in 
the  Lord  Jesus.  As  the  wax  hath 
line  for  line  from  the  seal,  the 
child  limb  for  limb,  feature  for 
feature,  from  the  father,  so  is  hoU- 
ness  in  us  from  Christ. — Patrick 
Henry. 

Dying  Words.  —  "Live  well," 
said  the  dying  Johnson  to  a  friend 
who  stood  by  his  bedside.  And 
the  parting  words  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott  to  his  son-in-law  echoed  the 
counsel  of  the  sage :  '*  I  may  have 
but  a  minute  to  speak  to  you.  My 
dear,  be  a  good  man ;  be  'V'irtuous, 
be  a  good  man ;  nothing  else  can 
give  you  any  comfort  when  you 
come  to  lie  here." 

Tme  Holiness. — True  holiness 
is  a  plain  and  an  even  thing,  with- 


out falsehood,  guile,  perverseness 
of  spirit,  deceitfulness  x)i  heart,  or 
starting  aside.  It  hath  one  end, 
one  ruJe,  one  way,  one  heart; 
whereas  hypocrites  are,  in  the 
Scripture,  called  "double-minded 
men,"  because  they  pretend  to 
God  and  follow  the  world;  and 
•'crooked  men,"  like  the  swelling 
of  a  wall,  whose  parts  are  not  per- 
pendicular, nor  level  to  their  foun- 
dation. Now  rectitude,  sincerity, 
and  singleness  of  heart  are  ever, 
both  in  the  eyes  of  God  and  man, 
beautiful  things. — Salter. 

God's  Word  in  the  Heart. 


Lycurgus,  although  a  great  law- 
maker, would  allow  none  of  his 
laws  to  be  written.  He  would  have 
the  principles  of  government  inter- 
woven in  the  lives  and  manners  of 
the  people,  as  most  conducive  to 
their  happiness.  Their  education 
would  be  such  as  to  imprint  these 
laws  upon  their  minds,  that  they 
might  remain  perpetually  before 
them.  He  will  most  faithfully 
abide  by  the  king's  commandment 
who  has  the  word  of  God  so  en- 
graven upon  his  heart  that  nothing 
can  erase  it.  The  multipHcation 
of  Bibles  that  stand  upon  book- 
shelves or  he  upon  tables  is  an 
easy  matter,  but  to  multiply  copies 
of  walking  Scriptures,  in  the  form 
of  holy  men  who  can  say,  "  Thy 
word  have  I  hid  in  my  heart,"  is 
much  more  difficult. 

Heaven  and  Holiness. —  There 
may  be  a  capital  Ml  of  palaces 
and  temples,  but  they  do  not  make 
a  heaven,  else  a  heaven  might  have 
been  found  in  Delhi.  There  may 
be  buildings  of  marble  and  precious 
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stones,  but  they  do  not  make  a 
heaven,  else  a  heaven  might  have 
been  in  Borne  or  Venice.  There 
may  be  health  and  ease  and  luxury 
and  festivities,  but  they  do  not  j 
make  a  heaven,  else  one  would ' 
have  been  met  with  in  Bel8ha7.zar*s 
halls.  There  may  be  education, 
philosophy,  poetry,  literature,  art, 
out  tliat  will  not  make  a  heaven, 
else  the  Greeks  would  have  had 
one  in  Atliens,  in  the  grove  and  in 
the  porch.  Holiness  is  that  with- 
out which  no  heaven  could  exist. — 
J,  Stoitfjhton, 

The  Seal  of  Holiness.  —  The 
highest  honour  which  the  Romans 
bestowed  upon  their  greatest  cap- 
tains was  to  grant  them  a  day  of 
triumph,  and,  in  that,  permission 
to  wear  a  crown  of  grass  or  leaves, 
which  withered  the  day  following ; 
but  the  triumph  of  the  just  shall 
be  eternal,  and  their  never-fading 
crown  is  God  Himself.  O  most 
happy  diadem!  O  most  precious 
garland  of  tlie  saints,  which  is  of 
as  great  worth  and  value  as  is  God 


Himself!  Sapores,  King  of  the 
Persians,  was  most  ambitious  of 
honour,  and  would  therefore  be 
called  "The  Brother  of  the  Sun 
and  Moon,  and  Friend  to  the 
Planets."  This  vain  prince  erected 
a  most  glorious  throne,  wliich  he 
placed  on  high,  and  thereon  sat  in 
great  majesty,  having  under  his 
feet  a  globe  of  glass,  whereon  were 
artificially  represented  the  motions 
of  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the  stars ; 
and  to  sit  crowned  above  this  fan- 
tastical heaven  he  esteemed  as  a 
great  honom-.  Wliat  shall  be,  then, 
the  honour  of  the  just,  who  shall 
truly  and  really  sit  above  the  sun, 
the  moon,  and  the  firmament, 
crowned  by  the  hand  of  God  Him- 
self, and  that  with  a  crown  of  gold, 
graven  with  the  seal  of  holiness 
and  the  glory  of  honour*?  And 
this  honour  arrives  at  that  height 
that  Christ  Himself  tells  us,  "  He 
who  shall  overcome,  I  will  give  him 
to  sit  witli  Mo  in  My  tlirone  ;  even 
as  I  liave  overcome,  and  have  sat 
with  the  Father  in  His  throne." — 
Jeremy  Taylor, 


-**- 


HOLY  SPIRIT. 

"  The  Spirit  of  truth,  which  proccedeth  from  the  Father."— r/o An  xv.  26. 


The  Spirit  of  God  dwells  only  in 
a  new  creature. — GurnalL 

The  indwelling  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
is  the  common  mark  of  all  behevers 
in  Christ. — Ryle, 

Aa  the  Spirit  of  God  excites  the 
Christian's  affections  in  prayer,  so 
He  regulates  and  directs  them. — 
GurnalL 

As  the  Father  reveals  Himself  in 
the  Son,  so  also  does  He  work  that 
which  is  good  in  man  through  the 
Holy  Spirit. 

It  is  said  that  the  father  of 
Origen  would  often  go  to  the  couch 
of  his  sleeping  child  and  kiss  his 
body,  saying  that  it  was  the  temple 
of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

The  ship  with  the  wind  filling 
her  sails,  hor^  swiftly  she  glides 
across  the  ocean  !  So,  if  the  blessed 
Spirit  speed  us  onward,  we  shall 
make  progress  in  the  work  of  God. 


Besisting  the  Spirit. — Take  heed 
of  resisting  the  Spirit  when  He 
makes  His  approach  to  thee  in  the 
AVord.  Sometimes  He  knocks,  and, 
meeting  a  repulse,  goes  from  the 
sinner's  door.  He  that  hath  pro- 
mised to  come  in  if  we  open,  hath 
not  promised  to  come  again  if  we 
unkindly  send  Him  away. — Qur- 
nail. 

Men  and  their  Oonsciences. — In 
times  when  vile  men  held  the  high 
places  of  the  land,  a  roll  of  drums 
was  employed  to  drownthcmariyr's 
voice,  lest  the  testimony  of  tnith 
from  the  scaffold  should  reach  the 
ears  of  the  people — an  ilhistration 
of  how  men  deal  with  their  own 
consciences,  and  seek  to  put  to 
I  silence  the  truth-telling  voice  of  the 
Holy  Spirit. — Arnof. 

Office  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

The  Holy  Ghost  is  designed  and 
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appointed  by  God  the  Father  to  the 
omce  of  Comforter.  Now  none 
love  to  be  slighted  in  their  office, 
and,  if  we  do  not  act  faith  upon 
the  Holy  Ghost,  we  sUght  His 
office ;  and,  as  we  should  act  faith 
upon  Christ  for  tlio  pardon  of  sin, 
BO  we  should  act  faith  upon  the 
Holy  Ghost  for  a  sense  of  that 
pardon. — Daniel  Bull  (1663). 

The  Spirit  in  the  Sotd.  —  Can  I 
■ee  the  dew  of  heaven  as  it  falls  on 
a  summer  evening?  I  cannot.  It 
comes  down  softly  and  gently, 
noiselessly  and  imperceptibly.  But 
when  I  go  forth  in  the  morning 
after  a  cloudless  night,  and  see 
every  leaf  sparkling  with  moisture, 
and  feel  every  blade  of  grass  damp 
and  wet,  I  say  at  once,  **  There  has 
been  a  dew."  Just  so  it  is  with 
the  presence  of  the  Spmt  in  the 
soul. — Byle. 

Personality  of  the  Holy  Spirit. — 
Many  deny  tlie  Person aUty  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  whom  the  Scriptures 
warn  us  against  grie\ing.  Now 
grief  is  a  personal  affliction.  How 
then  a  person  should  be  grieved  we 
can  understand;  how  a  divine 
person  should  have  that  done 
against  him  which  would  grieve 
him,  were  he  capable  of  grief,  is 
not  inexplicable ;  but  how  a  quality, 
a  power,  or  an  operation  or  in- 
fluence, should  be  grieved  is  incon- 
ceivable.— Henri/  Hickman  (1700). 

An  Important  Duty.  —  As  the 
Holy  Ghost  is  the  only  Comforter 
of  the  hearts  of  God's  people,  then 
let  every  one  labour  for  an  interest 
in  this  Comforter.  Be  restless  till 
you  have  got  some  evidence  of  the 
CoDoforter  in  your  souls  by  the  in- 
habitation of  the  Spirit  in  your 
hearts.  Without  an  interest  in 
Christ  there  is  no  comfort,  no  true 
comfort  to  be  expected — no  comfort 
in  prosperity,  no  comfort  in  ad- 
versity, no  comfort  in  life,  nor  in 
death,  no  peace  with  your  con- 
sciences.— Daniel  Bull, 

Agency  of  the  Spirit.  —  The 
great  Earl  of  Chatham  once  went 
with  a  pious  Mend  to  hear  Mr. 


Cecil.  The  sermon  was  on  the 
Spirit's  agency  in  the  hearts  of 
behevers.  As  they  were  coming 
from  church,  the  mighty  statesman 
confessed  that  he  could  not  under- 
stand it  all,  and  asked  his  friend  if 
he  supposed  that  any  one  in  the 
house  could.  **  Why,  yes,*'  said 
he,  "there  were  many  plain  un- 
lettered women  and  some  children 
there  who  understood  every  word 
of  it,  and  heard  it  with  joy." — Hoge, 

Voice  of  the  Spirit.  —  Several 
learned  men  tried  to  persuade  a 
great  scholar  to  beUeve  in  Chris- 
tianity, but  all  their  labour  was  in 
vain.  A  phdn,  honest  person  re- 
ferred not  so  much  to  logical  reason- 
ing as  to  the  work  of  the  Divine 
Spirit  ;*  and  the  scholar  exclaimed, 
"When  I  heard  no  more  than 
human  reason,  I  opposed  it  with 
human  reason ;  but  when  I  heard 
the  Spirit  I  was  obhged  to  sur- 
render." Thus  it  is  that,  trusting 
to  their  own  wisdom,  the  wisest 
are  lost,  while  those  who  are  taught 
of  the  Spirit  luiow  the  way  of  God 
in  truth. — Bucl\ 

The  Holy  Spirit  a  Person.  —  It 
is  told  of  a  young  student  preparing 
for  Cambridge  that  he  was  assailed 
by  a  sceptic  who  sneered  at  the  idea 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  being  a  Person. 
"  PersonaUty  of  the  Spirit ! "  said 
he.  "Why,  the  Spirit  is  wind, 
breath,  air :  the  Greek  word  shows 
you  this,  for  it  simply  means  wind." 
"Be  it  so,"  replied  the  student : 
"  then  be  so  good  as  to  toll  me  the 
meaning  of  this  passage,  '  Except 
a  man  be  born  of  water  and  of 
ivind,  he  cannot  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  God.  That  which  is 
born  of  the  flesh  is  flesh,  and  that 
wliich  is  bom  of  the  wind  is  wind,' " 
The  sceptic  could  make  no  answer, 
and  his  antagonist  concluded, "  Your 
words  are  bom  of  the  wind,  but  not 
of  the  Spirit." 

Emblems  of  the  Spirit. — As  fire 
is  an  element  exceeding  pure  and 
clear,  and  so  necessary  for  man's 
life  that  we  may  in  nowise  want  or 
forego  it,  so  also  the  water  is  very 
needful  for   us,    being  of  a  veiy 
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dear,  pure,  and  clean  nature,  and 
80  very  meet  to  represent  and  sig- 
nify the  nature,  office,  and  pro- 
perties of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Or,  as 
the  water  doth  renew  and  comfort 
the  earth,  making  it  fertile,  causing 
it  to  bring  fortli  iruit,  and  also  doth 
wash  away  the  filthiness  of  the 
body,  so  the  Holy.  Ghost  doth  wash, 
purify,  refi-csh,  and  water  the  hearts 
and  consciences  of  the  faithful, 
making  them  to  bring  forth  plea- 
sant traits,  acceptable  to  God. 

Teaching  of  the  Spirit. — ^A  man 
came  to  live  in  a  town  where  he 
built  a  house  for  himself  and  his 
family.  He  next  went  about  to 
discover  if  there  were  waterworks 
and  a  reservoir  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. Both  of  these  he  saw  had 
been  provided,  so  he  set  to  work  to 
make  a  cistern  to  his  dwelling,  for 
the  reception  of  the  water  which  he 
knew  he  must  have  for  the  comfort 
of  his  household.  Day  after  day 
he  looked  anxiously  into  the  cistern, 
but  no  water  was  there.  And  why  ? 
Simply  because  he  had  laid  on  no 
pipes  to  carry  the  water  from  the 
reservoir  to  his  house.  "AVhat  a 
stupid  man  I  "  you  say ;  "  surely 
no  one  ever  acted  so  unwisely." 
Think  again,  for  perhaps  Nathan's 
announcement  to  Bavid,  *^  Thou  art 
the  man,"  will  be  used  to  you. 
Have  not  you  ever  expected  the 
light  of  truth  to  reacli  your  heart 
from  the  sacred  Scriptures  which 
you  have  read,  without  remember- 
ing that  you  need  the  Holy  Spirit 
to  carry  their  important  truths  to 
your  heart  ? 

The  Baptism  of  Fire. — Suppose 
we  saw  an  army  sitting  down  be- 
fore a  granite  fortress,  and  they 
told  us  that  they  intended  to  batter 
it  down.  We  might  ask  them.  How? 
They  point  us  to  a  cannon-ball. 
Well,  but  there  is  no  powder  in 
that.  It  is  heavy,  but  not  more 
than  a  hundredweight  or  half  a 
himdredweight.  If  all  the  men  in 
the  army  were  to  throw  it,  that 
would  make  no  impression.  They 
say,  No,  but  look  at  the  cannon. 
Well,  but  there  is  no  power  in  that ; 


it  is  a  machine  and  nothing  more. 
But  look  at  the  powder.  Well, 
there  is  no  power  in  that ;  a  child 
may  spill  it,  a  sparrow  may  pick  it 
up.  Yet  this  powerless  powder  and 
this  powerless  ball  are  put  into  this 
powerless  cannon ;  one  spark  of  fire 
enters  it,  and  then,  in  the  twinkling 
of  an  eye,  that  powder  is  a  flash  of 
Ughtning,  and  that  cannon-ball  is 
a  thunderbolt,  which  smites  as  if 
it  had  been  sent  from  heaven.  So 
is  it  with  our  church  machinery  of 
the  present  day.  We  have  our 
instruments  for  pulling  down  the 
strongholds,  but  O  for  the  baptism 
of  fire  I — Arthur. 

The  Sanotifyiiig  Principle. 


There  is  only  one  Holy  Ghost,  the 
Comforter ;  in  power  most  mightj-, 
of  a  divine  .and  imsearchable  na- 
ture ;  for  He  is  a  living  and  intelli- 
gent Being,  and  is  the  sanctifying 
principle  of  all  things  made  by  God 
tlnrough  Christ.  He  it  is  who  illu- 
minates the  souls  of  the  just ;  He 
was  in  the  prophets,  and  He  was 
also  in  the  apostles  of  the  New 
Testament.  .  .  .  Our  hope  is 
in  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the 
Holy  Ghost.  We  preach  not  three 
Gods,  but  we  preach  one  God,  by 
one  Son,  with  the  Holy  Ghost.  . 
.  .  Abhor  and  flee  from  them 
who  blaspheme  the  Holy  Ghost 
and  have  no  forgiveness  ;  withdraw 
from  them  from  whom  God  with- 
draws ;  let  us  say,  with  all  boldness, 
"  Bo  not  I  hate  them,  O  Lord,  that 
hate  Thee  ?  "  For  there  is  an  en- 
mity which  is  right :  for  friendship 
with  the  serpent  works  enmity  with 
God,  and  death.  .  .  .  Great 
indeed,  and  all-powerful  in  giAs, 
and  wonderful,  is  the  Holy  Ghost ; 
awful,  in  truth,  is  that  Spirit,  holy 
and  good;  and  fittingly  are  we 
baptized  into  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Ghost. — Cyril. 

Water  as  an  Emblem.  —  The 
Spirit  under  the  Gospel  is  com- 
pared to  things  of  a  spreading^, 
multiplying,  and  operative  natoiT 
First,  to  **  water,"  and  that  not  a 
little  measure  to  sprinkle  or  bedew*, 
but  to  baptize  the  faithful  in,  and 
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that  not  ia  a  font  or  vessel  which 
grows  less  and  less,  bnt  in  a  spring- 
ing or  living  river.  Now  water, 
besides  its  purging  property,  is  first 
of  a  spreading  nature ;  it  hath  no 
bounds  nor  limits  to  itself  as  firm 
as  solid  bodies  have,  but  receives 
its  restraint  by  the  vessel  or  con- 
tinent which  holds  it :  so  the  Spirit 
of  the  Lord  is  not  straitened  in 
Himself,  but  only  by  the  narrow 
hearts  of  men  into  wblch  He  comes. 
"  Ye  are  not  straitened,'*  saith  the 
apostle,  "in  us " — ^that  is,  in  that 
ministry  of  grace  and  dispensation 
of  the  Spirit  which  is  committed  to 
us — "but  in  your  own  bowels," 
wliich  are  not  in  any  proportion 
enlarged  unto  that  abundance  and 
fidness  of  heavenly  grace  which  in 
the  gospel  of  salvation  is  offered 
unto  you.  Secondly,  spring  water 
is  a  growing  and  a  multiplying 
thing,  which  is  the  reason  why 
rivers  which  rise  firom  narrow  foun- 
tains have  yet,  by  reason  of  a  con- 
stant and  regular  supply,  a  great 
breadth  in  remote  channels,  be- 
cause the  water  hves,  whereas  in 
pits  and  torrents  it  groweth  less 
and  less  :  so  the  graces  of  the  Spirit 
are  living  and  springing  things; 
the  longer  they  continue,  the  larger 


they  grow,  like  the  waters  of  the 
sanctuary,  and  the  reason  is  be- 
cause they  "  come  from  a  fountain 
which  is  all  life."  Thirdly,  as  water 
multiplies  in  itself,  so  by  insinuation 
and  mollification  it  hath  a  fructi- 
fying virtue  in  other  things.  Fruit- 
ful trees  "  are  planted  by  the  water's 
side : "  so  the  Spirit,  searching  and 
molUfying  the  heart,  maketh  it 
fruitful  in  holy  obedience.  Fourth- 
ly, water  is  very  strong  in  its  own 
stream :  we  see  what  mighty  en- 
gines it  moveth,  what  huge  vessels 
it  rolleth  like  a  ball,  what  walls  and 
bulwarks  it  overthrows:  so  the 
Spirit  of  God  is  able  to  beat  down 
aU  strongholds  which  the  wit  of 
man  or  the  malice  of  Satan  can 
erect  against  the  Church.  "  The 
horses  of  Egypt  are  flesh,  and  not 
spirit,  saith  the  Lord ;  not  by 
might,  nor  by  power,  but  by  my 
Spirit:"  noting  that  that  which 
might  and  created  power  could  not 
do,  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  was  able 
to  effect.  And  this  strength  of  water 
serves  to  carry  it  as  high  as  its  own 
spring  and  level:  so  the  Spirit  will 
never  cease  to  raise  the  hearts  of 
His  people  till  He  carries  them  up 
to  their  fountain  and  spring-head  in 
heaven. — liet/nolds. 


■♦♦- 


HOLY  TRINITY. 

"  The  name  of  the  Father «  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost."- 

.    Matt,  xxviii.  19. 


A  GENTLEMAN,  passing  a  church 
with  Daniel  Webster,  asked  him, 
"How  can  you  reconcile  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity  with  reason  ?  " 
The  statesman  replied  by  asking, 
"  Do  you  understand  the  arithmetic 
of  heaven?" 

The  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  as 
delivered  in  the  Bible  is  very  short, 
and  amounts  to  this — ^that  "  in  the 
entire  and  undivided  unity  of  the 
Divine  Nature  there  is  a  Trinity  of 
personal  subsistences,  co-substan- 
tial, co-equal,  and  co-eternal." 

A  CERTAIN  missionary  once  asked 
a  new  convert  if  he  had  any  clear 
notions  on  this  sacred  subject.  His 
Asiatic  proselyte  immediately  made 


three  folds  in  his  garment,  and, 
having  held  them  in  that  state  a 
few*  seconds,  pulled  them  back 
again  into  one. 

The  word  "  Trinity,"  in  its  Latm 
form,  Trinitaa,  is  derived  fi'om  the 
adjective  trinus,  "threefold,"  or 
"  three  in  one."  It  is  nowhere  em- 
ployed in  Holy  Scripture,  but  was 
a  term  invented  and  used  as  early 
as  the  second  century,  to  express 
the  doctrine  by  a  single  word,  for 
the  sake  of  brevity  and  conve- 
nience. 

The  Three-One  (Jod.  —  You  be- 
lieve there  is  such  a  thing  as  light, 
whether  flowing  from  the  sun  or 
any  other  luminous  body,  but  you 
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cannot  comprehend  either  its  nature 
or  the  manner  in  which  it  flows. 
How  does  it  move  from  Jupiter  to 
the  earth  in  eight  minutes — two 
hundred  thousand  miles  in  a  mo- 
ment? How  do  the  rays  of  the 
candle  brought  into  the  room  in- 
stantly disperse  into  every  corner  ? 
Again :  here  are  three  candles,  yet 
there  is  but  one  light.  Explain 
this,  and  I  will  explain  the  Three- 
One  God. — /.  Wesley, 

"Jehovah"  and  "Elohun." — 
The  two  principal  names  which  are 
applied  to  Deity  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment are  Jehovah  and  God  (in 
Hebrew,  Elohhn).  The  former  is 
God's  jiroper  name,  and  clearly 
applies  to  the  Divine  essence.  This 
name  is  always  singular,  and  may 
be  rendered,  **  He  who  exists."  The 
other  name,  Aleim  or  Elohim,  is 
plural.  And  the  question  occurs — 
Why  is  the  name  Jehovah,  which 
refers  to  His  essence,  always  sin- 
gular? Plainly,  to  express  the 
unity  of  the  Divine  essence.  Why 
is  the  other,  Elohiniy  plural  ?  As 
clearly  to  denote  a  pluraUty  of 
Persons  in  the  Godhead. — Field. 

Heathen  Mythologies.  —  That 
nearly  all  the  Pagan  nations  of  an- 
tiquity, in  their  various  theological 
systems,  acknowledged  a  kind  of 
Trinitj-  in  the  Di^dne  Nature  has 
been  fully  evinced  by  those  learned 
men  who  have  made  the  heathen 
mythology  the  subject  of  then:  ela- 
borate inquiries.  The  almost  uni- 
versal prevalence  of  this  doctrine 
in  the  Gentile  kingdoms  must  be 
considered  as  a  strong  argument  in 
favour  of  its  truth.  The  doctrine 
itself  bears  such  striking  internal 
marks  of  a  Divine  original,  and  is 
BO  very  unlikely  to  have  been  the 
invention  of  mere  human  reason, 
that  there  is  no  way  of  accounting 
for  the  general  adoption  of  so  sin- 
gular a  belief  but  by  supposing  that 
it  was  revealed  by  God  to  the  early 
patriarchs,  and  that  it  was  trans- 
mitted by  them  to  their  posterity. 
— Tomline, 

Apostolio  Teaching. — From  all 
wo  have   learnt  at  Paul's  mouth 


concerning  the  diverse  acti>'ity  and 
reciprocal  relationship  of  the  Fa- 
ther, the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost, 
thif  conception  of  God  bears  no 
traces  of  a  dry  deistical,  far  less  of 
a  superficial  Unitarian  character. 
The  Trinity  of  revelation  hinted  at 
by  the  apostle  Peter  (1  Peter  i.  2) 
comes  with  him  ever  fresh  into  the 
foreground,  and,  however  little  he 
is  given  to  abstract  speculations, 
it  is  manifest  that  he  not  only 
ascribes  to  the  Son  of  God  a  Divine 
nature  and  dignity,  but  also  as- 
cribes to  the  Holy  Spirit  a  self- 
consciousness  and  freedom  of 
action  which  necessarily  leads  to 
the  idea  of  a  2)ersonal  existence. 
To  the  Son  of  God  and  the  Holy 
Spirit,  as  distinguished  from  the 
Father,  he  ascribes  an  activity 
which  is  conceivable  only  if  the 
Divinity  of  Their  nature  is  recog- 
nised and  acknowledged 

The  Trinitarian  distinction  made 
especially  by  Paul  is  also  found 
in  Peter,  and  even  in  John  is  not 
sought  in  vain  (1  Peter  i.  2 ;  Rev. 
i.  4-6). — Van  Oosterzec. 

An  Infidel  Oonfonnded. — **  Sit- 
ting lately,"  says  one,  "  in  a  public 
room  at  Brighton,  where  an  infidel 
was  haranguing  the  company  upon 
the  absurdities  of  the  Christian 
religion,  I  could  not  but  be  pleased 
to  see  how  easily  his  reasoning 
pride  was  put  to  shame.  He 
quoted  those  passages,  *  I  and  My 
Father  are  One  ;*  *  I  in  them,  and 
Thou  in  Me ;'  and  that  there  are 
tluree  Persons  in  one  God.  Finding 
his  auditors  not  disposed  to  ap- 
plaud his  blasphemy,  he  turned  to 
one  gentleman,  and  said  with  an 
oath,  *  Do  you  beheve  such  non- 
sense?' The  gentleman  rephed, 
*Tell  me  how  that  candle  bums.' 

*  Why,'  answered  he,  *  the  tallow, 
tlie  cotton,  and  the  atmospheric  air 
produce  the  light.'  'Then  they 
make  one    light,   do    they  not  ?  * 

*  Yes.'  *  Will  you  tell  me  how  they 
are  one  and  the  other,  and  yet  but 
one  light  ?'     *  No,  I  cannot.'    «  But 

ou  believe  it  ?'    He  could  not  say 
e  did  not.  The  company  instantly 
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made  the  application  by  smiling  at 
hiB  folly;  npon  which  the  conver- 
sation was  changed." 

Who  Undentands  the  Doctrine  ? 
— He  that  goes  about  to  speak  of 
and  to  understand  the  mysterious 
Trinity,  and  does  it  by  words  and 
names  of  man's  invention,  or  by 
such  which  signify  contingently— if 
he  reckons  this  mystery  by  the 
mythology  of  numbers,  by  the 
cabala  of  letters,  by  the  distinc- 
tions of  the  schools,  and  by  the 
weak  inventions  of  disputing  peo- 
ple— if  he  only  talks  of  essences 
and  existences,  hypostasies  and 
personalities,  distinctions  without 
difference,  and  priority  in  co-equa- 
lities, and  unity  in  pluralities,  and 
of  superior  predicates  of  no  larger 
extent  than  the  inferior  subjects — 
he  may  amuse  himself,  and  find 
his  understanding  will  be  like  St. 
Peter's  npon  the  mount  of  Tabor, 
at  the  Transfiguration;    he  may 


build  three  tabernacles  in  his  head, 
and  talk  something,  but  he  knows 
not  what.  But  the  good  man  that 
feels  the  "power  of  the  Father," 
and  he  to  whom  **  the  Son  **  is 
become  "wisdom,  righteousness, 
sanctification,  and  redemption ;" 
he  in  "  whose  heart  the  love  of  the 
Spirit  of  God  is  spread,*'  to  whom 
God  hath  communicated  the  "  Holy 
Ghost  the  Comforter ;" — this  man, 
though  he  understands  nothing  of 
that  which  is  unintelligible,  yet  he 
only  understands  the  mysterious- 
ness  of  the  Holy  Trinity.  No  man 
can  be  convinced  well  and  wisely 
of  the  article  of  the  holy,  blessed, 
and  undivided  Trinity  but  he  that 
feels  the  mightiness  of  "  the  Father 
begetting  him  to  a  new  life,"  the 
wisdom  of  "  the  Son  building  him 
up  in  a  most  holy  faith,"  and  the 
"love  of  the  Spirit  of  God  making 
him  to  become  like  imto  God."  — 
Taylor. 


*•» 


HONESTY. 


"  What  doth  the  Lord  reqiure  of  thee  but  to  do  justly  ?'* — Micah  vi.  8. 


God  looks  only  to  pure  and  not 
to  full  hands. — Ldbertius. 

What  is  becoming  is  honest,  and 
whatever  is  honest  must  always  be 
becoming. — Cicero. 

Honesty  is  the  best  poliey,  but 
he  who  acts  upon  this  principle  is 
not  an  honest  man. — Whately. 

The  two  chief  things  that  give  a 
man  reputation  in  counsel  are  the 
opinion  of  his  honesty  and  the 
opinion  of  his  wisdom.—r/bfMon. 

It  is  with  honesty  in  one  particu- 
lar as  with  wealth ;  those  that  have 
the  thiog  care  less  about  the  credit 
of  it  than  those  who  have  it  not. — 
Colton. 

An  upright  posture  is  easier  than 
a  stoopmg  one,  because  it  is  more 
natural,  and  one  part  is  better 
supported  by  another;  so  it  is 
eaflier  to  be  an  honest  man  than 
a  knave. — Skelton. 

Do  not  be  over-fond  of  anything, 
or  consider  ^t  for  your  interest 


which  makes  you  break  your  word, 
quit  your  moaesty,  or  inclines  you 
to  any  practice  which  will  not  bear 
the  lignt  or  look  the  world  in  the 
face. — Antoninus* 

Oains  HI  Ootten. — That  which 
is  won  ill  will  never  wear  well,  for 
there  is  a  curse  attends  it  which 
will  waste  it;  and  the  same  corrupt 
dispositions  which  indine  men  to 
the  sinful  ways  of  getting  will  in- 
cline them  to  the  like  sinful  ways 
of  spending. — Matthew  Henry, 

Beligion  and  Honesty. — ^As  a 
man  can  never  be  truly  honest 
unless  he  be  religious ;  so,  on  the 
other  hand,  whatever  show  of  re- 
ligion a  man  may  make,  he  cannot 
be  truly  religious  in  God's  judg- 
ment unless  he  is  honest  in  his 
conversation  towards  his  neigh- 
bour.— Mant, 

Where  Honesty  may  Lodge. — ^A 
beggar  once  asked  Dr.  SmoUett 
for  idms.     He  gave  him  through 
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mistake  a  gninea.  The  poor  fellow, 
on  perceiving  it,  hobbled  after  him 
to  return  it,  npon  which  Smollett 
returned  it  to  him,  with  another 
guinea  as  a  reward  for  his  honesty, 
exclaiming  at  the  same  time, 
'*What  a  lodging  has  honesty 
taken  up  with !" 

Moral  Estimates. — There  is  no 
ascertaining  the  quality  of  a  tree 
but  by  its  fruits.  When  the  wheels 
of  a  cloek  move  within,  the  hands 
on  the  dial  will  move  without. 
When  the  heart  of  a  man  is  sound 
in  eonyersion,  then  the  life  will  be 
^air  in  profession.  When  the  oon- 
duit  is  walled  in,  how  shall  we 
judge  of  the  spring  but  by  the 
waters  which  run  throu^  the 
pipes  7 — Seeker. 

Honesty  tn  Small  Things. — A 
young  Anaerican  aspirant  for  of&ce 
m  the  State  of  Iowa  drove  up  to 
an  hotel,  alighted,  and  engaged  a 
room.     He  desired  his  trunk  to  be 


■taken  to  his  room,  and,  seeing  a 
I  man  passing  whom  he  supposed  to 
be  the  porter,  he  imperiously  or- 
dered lum  to  take  it  up.  The 
porter  charged  him  twenty-five 
I  cents,  which  he  paid  with  a  marked 
j  quarter  worth  only  twenty  cents. 
He  then  said,  "  You  know  Cfovemor 
Grimes?"  " Oh,  yes,  sir."  "Well, 
take  my  card  to  him,  and  tell  him 
I  wish  an  interview  at  his  earUest 
convenience."  *'I  am  Governor 
Grimes,  at  your  service,  sir." 
**  You — ^I — ^that  is,  my  dear  sir,  I 
beg  —  a  —  a  thousand  pardons  I" 
"  None  needed  at  all,  sir,"  replied 
Governor  Grimes.  "  I  was  rather 
&vourably  impressed  with  your 
letter,  and  had  thought  you  well 
suited  for  the  office  specified ;  but, 
sir,  any  man  who  would  swindle  a 
working  man  out  of  a  paltry  five 
cents,  would  defraud  tne  public 
treasury  had  he'  an  opportunity. 
Good  evening,  sir." 


»>» 


HONOUR. 

'*  Ye  receive  honour  one  of  another,  and  seek  not  the  honour  that  oometh 

from  God  only." — John  v.  44. 


Lbt  honour  be  to  us  as  strong 
an  obligation  as  necessity  is  to 
others. — Pliny. 

OuB  own  heart,  and  not  other 
men's  opinions,  forms  our  true 
honour. — Coleridge. 

HoNOUB  with  some  is  a  sort  of 
paper  credit,  with  which  men  are 
obuged  to  trade  who  are  deficient 
in  the  sterling  cash  of  morahty  and 
rehgion. — Zimmerman. 

Life  Bayed,  Honour  Lost. 


During  the  War  of  Independence, 
an  American  officer  was  ordered  to 
a  station  of  extreme  peril,  when 
several  fiiends  around  him  sug- 
gested various  expedients  by  which 
he  might  evade  the  dangerous  post 
assigned  him.  He  made  them  the 
following  heroic  reply:   '*I  thai^ 

fou  for.  your  solicitude.  I  know 
can  easily  save  my  li£e ;  but  who 
will  save  my  honour,  should  I 
adopt  your  advice  ?" 


Temple  of  Honour. Virtue 

derives  her  name  from  vir,  because 
virtue  is  the  noost  manly  ornament. 
She  was  esteemed  a  goddess,  and 
worshipped  in  the  habit  of  an 
elderly  matron  sitting  upon  a 
square  stone.  M.  Marallus  dedi- 
cated a  temple  to  her,  and  hard 
by  placed  another  that  was  dedi- 
cated to  Honour.  The  temple  of 
Virtue  was  the  passage  to  Honour, 
b^  which  was  signified  that  by 
virtue  alone  true  honour  is  obtained. 
— Andrew  Tooke. 

Hodout'b  Trial. — Be  and  con- 
tinue poor,  young  man,  while 
others  around  you  grow  rich  by 
firaud  and  disloyalty;  be  without 
place  or  power,  while  others  beg 
tiieir  way  upward;  bear  the  nain 
of  disappointed  hopes,  while  otners 
gain  the  accomplishment  of  theirs 
by  flattery;  forego  tiie  graoioas 
pressure  of  the  hand,  for  which 
others  cringe  and  crawl.     Wxi^ 
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yoorself  up  in  your  own  virtue,  and 
seek  a  friend  in  your- daily  bread. 
If  you  have  in  such  a  course 
l^rown  grey  with  unblencliod 
honour,  bless  God  and  die. — Hem- 
zelmann. 


Honourable  Wordi. 


There 


were  some  who  because  Agesilaus 
was  lame  refused  to  advance  his 
claims  to  the  Spartan  throne,  urg- 
ing that  no  throne  could  be  well 
filled  and  no  kingdom  well  served 
by  a  lame  monarch.  But  Lysander 
observed  that  the  only  thing  to  be 
guarded  against  was  the  admission 
of  any  person  to  the  imperial  dig- 
nity who  was  not  a  genuine  de- 
scendant of  Heracles,  for  that  would 
make  the  kingdom  itself  lame. 
Those  who  woidd  plead  a  physical 
defect  rather  than  a  moral  one  as  a 
reason  for  refusing  great  honours  to 
a  man  might  well  receive  Lysander*8 
rebuke.  He  who  can  prove  a  vir- 
tuous descent  from  a  noble  ances- 
try by  the  good  qualities  he  inherits, 
has  a  far  stronger  claim  to  dignity 
and  renown,  whatever  his  mere 
physical  blemishes,  than  he  who 
manifests  the  degradation  of  his 
origin  by  the  meanness  of  his  na- 
ture and  the  cowardice  of  his  actions. 

World's  Honour  Eyanescent. — 
Walking  in  a  garden,  Gotthold 
saw  a  collection  of  flowers  planted 
in  beautifully  painted  and  orna- 
mented pots,  and  shown  off  upon 
a  lofty  stage  ;  and  he  thought  with 
himself,  '*Even  these  flowers  are 
daughters  of  the  earth :  by  earth 
they  live,  and  to  earth  they  shall 
be  turned.  Of  earth  too  they  are 
formed,  and  with  earth  are  filled 
the  gaudy  pots  in  which  they  grow. 
Wait  but  a  little,  and,  of  all  the 
showy  flowers  which  figure  on 
that  lofty  stage,  there  will  be  no 
more  to  say  than  of  the  humble 
violet  that  creeps  upon  the  ground, 
and  fades  in  the  month  of  March. 
Faint  such  a  flower-pot,  and  in- 
scribe it  with  the  motto — *  We  fade 
like  other  flowers;  earth  and 
nothing  more  * — and  you  will  have 
an  appropriate  emblem  of  worldly 
greatness  and  gloxy." 


Life  and  Honour. ^What  is 

honour  but  the  height,  and  flower, 
and  top  of  morality,  and  the 
utmost  refinement  of  conversation? 
Virtue  and  honour  are  such  inse- 
parable companions  that  the  hea- 
thens would  admit  no  man  into 
the  temple  of  Honour  who  did  not 
pass  into  it  through  the  temple  of 
Virtue.  Princes,  indeed,  may  con- 
fer honours,  or  rather  titles  and 
names  of  honour;  but  they  are  a 
man*8  or  a  woman's  own  actions 
which  must  make  him  or  her  truly 
honourable.  And  every  man's  life 
is  the  herald's  office  from  which 
he  must  derive  and  fetch  that 
which  must  blazon  him  to  the 
world;  honour  being  but  the  re- 
flection of  a  man's  own  actions, 
shining  bright  in  the  face  of  all 
about  him,  and  from  thence  re- 
bounding on  himself.  It  teaches  a 
man  not  to  avenge  a  contumelious 
or  a  reproachful  word,  but  to  be 
above  it,  and  therefore  it  was 
greatly  spoken  by  Gains  Marcus. 
He  said  he  valued  not  what  men 
could  say  of  him,  for,  if  they  spoke 
true,  they  must  needs  speak 
honourably  of  him;  if  otherwise, 
his  life  and  his  manners  should  be 
their  confutation.  And  doubtless 
it  is  a  truer  and  nobler  vindication 
of  a  man's  honour  to  clear  off  and 
confute  a  slander  by  his  own  life 
than  by  another's  death ;  to  make 
his  innocence  and  his  virtue  his 
compurgators,  and  not  to  fight  but 
to  live  down  the  caluomiator. — 
South. 

The  Desire  of  Virtue.  —  Ho- 
nour is  unstable,  and  seldom  the 
same ;  for  she  feeds  upon  opinion, 
and  is  as  fickle  as  her  food.  She 
builds  a  lofty  structm'e  on  the  sandy 
foundation  of  the  esteem  of  those 
who  are  of  all  beings  tlie  most  sub- 
ject to  change.  But  Virtue  is 
uniform  and  fixed,  because  she 
looks  for  approbation  only  from 
Him  who  is  the  same  yesterday, 
to-day,  and  for  ever.  Honour  is 
most  capricious  in  her  rewards. 
She  feeds  us  with  air,  and  often 
puUs  down  our  house  to  buUd  our 
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moimment.  She  is  contracted  in 
her  views,  inasmuch  as  her  hopes 
are  rooted  in  earth,  bounded  by 
time,  terminated  by  death.  But 
Virtue  is  enhurged  and  infinite  in 
her  hopes,  inasmuch  as  they  ex- 
tend beyond  present  things,  even 
to  eternal:  this  is  their  proper 
sphere,  and  they  wUl  cease  only  in 
the  reality  of  deathless  enjoyment. 
In  the  storms  and  in  the  tempests 
of  life.  Honour  is  not  to  be  de- 
pended on,  because  she  herself  par- 
takes of  the  tumult ;  she  also  is 
buffeted  by  the  wave,  and  borne 
along  by  the  whirlwind.  But 
Virtue  is  above  the  storm,  and 
has  an  anchor  sure  and  steadfast, 
because  it  is  cast  into  heaven. 
The  noble  Brutus  worshipped 
Honour,  and  in  his  zeal  mistook 
her  for  Virtue.    In  the  day  of  trial 


he  found  her  a  shadow  and  a  name. 
But  no  man  can  purchase  hiR 
virtue  too  dear,  for  it  is  the  only 
thing  whose  value  must  ever  in- 
crease  with  the  price  it  has  cost  us. 
Our  integrity  is  never  worth  so 
much  as  when  we  have  parted  with 
our  all  to  keep  it.  **  The  pagans," 
says  Bayle,  **from  the  obscurity 
wherein  they  lived  as  to  another 
life,  reasoned  very  inconsequen- 
tially on  the  reality  of  virtue."  It 
belongs  to  Christians  alone  to  argue 
upon  it  aright ;  and  if  those  good 
things  to  come  which  the  Scripture 
promises  the  faithful  were  not 
joined  to  the  desire  of  virtue,  that, 
and  innocency  of  life,  might  be 
placed  in  the  number  of  those  things 
on  whicli  Solomon  pronounced  his 
definitive  decree,  *' Vanity  of  vani- 
ties, aU  is  vanity." — Colton. 


♦•♦ 


HOPE. 

**  Be  not  moved  away  from  the  hope  of  the  goBi)el.*' — Col.  i.  23. 


Hope  is  like  the  sun,  which,  as 
we  journey  towards  it,  casts  the 
shadow  of  our  burden  behind  us.^ 
Smiles. 

Hope  is  like  the  wing  of  an  angel, 
soaring  up  to  heaven,  and  bearing 
our  prayers  to  the  throne  of  God. — 
Jeremy  Taylor, 

Hope  is  the  chief  blessing  of  man ; 
and  that  hope  onlv  is  rational  of 
which  we  are  sensible  that  it  can- 
not deceive  us. — Johnson. 

"  There  is  no  condition  on  earth 
so  low,"  says  one,  *'  that  we  may 
not  cheer  it  with  hope,  and  none 
so  high  that  it  is  beyond  the  reach 
of  fear." 

**  Hast  thou  hope  ?"  they  asked 
of  John  Knox  when  he  lay  dving. 
He  spoke  nothing,  but  raised  his 
finger  and  pointed  upwards,  and  so 
died. — CarlyU. 

Hope  is  like  the  cork  in  the  net, 
which  keeps  the  soul  from  sinking 
in  despair;  and  fear  is  like  the  lead 
to  the  net,  which  keeps  it  from 
floating  in  presumption. — Waison. 

A  GOOD  hope,  through  grace, 
animates  and  gives  life  to  action. 


and  purifies  as  it  goes;  like  the 
Higmand  stream  that  dashes  from 
the  rock,  and  purifies  itself  as  it 
pursues  its  course  to  the  ocean. — 
Salter. 

The  world  dares  say  no  more  of 
its  devices  than  Dum  spiro  sjyera 
(Whilst  I  breathe,  I  hope);  but  the 
children  of  God  can  add,  by  virtue 
of  this  living  hope,  Dum  erpira 
spero  (Whilst  I  expire,  I  hope). — 
Leigliion. 

Hope  is  the  element  by  which 
the  afflicted  hve,  the  anchor  of  the 
soul  in  a  storm,  the  bladder  which 
keeps  up  a  man  from  sinking  when 
in  deep  waters,  and  upholds  a  man 
in  life  when  death  knocks  at  the^ 
door. — William  GrecnhilL 


Hope's   Assuranoe. 


Hope 


assures  the  Christian  not  only  of 
the  certainty  of  salvation  coming, 
but  also  of  the  transcendency  of 
this  salvation  to  be  such  as  the 
sorrow  of  his  present  sufferings 
bears  no  proportion  to  the  joy  of 
that.  This  kept  the  primitive 
Christians  from  swooning  while 
their  enemies  let  out  their  bloods 
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They  had  the  scent  of  this  hope  to 
exhUarate  their  spirits.  '*  For 
which  canse  we  faint  not,  but 
though  our  outward  man  perish, 
vet  tibe  inward  man  is  renewed  day 
by  day." — QumaU. 

Faith  and  Hope. — Faith  comes 
by  hearing,  hope  by  experience. 
Faith  believeth  the  truth  of  the 
Word,  hope  waits  for  its  fulfilment. 
Faith  lays  hold  of  that  end  of  the 
promise  that  is  fastened  to  the 
Mercy-seat.  Thus  faith  and  hope 
get  hold  of  both  ends  of  the  pro- 
mise, and  carry  all  away.  Faith 
fights  for  doctrme,  hope  for  a  re- 
ward. Faith  for  what  is  in  tlie 
Bible,  hope  for  what  is  in  heaven. 
Faith  purifies  the  heart  from  bad 
principles,  hope  frt)m  bad  manners. 
Faith  sets  hope  to  work,  hope  sets 
patience  to  work.  Doth  not  all  this 
make  the  heart  twitter  after  the 
mercy  that  is  in  God  ? — Bunt/an. 

An  Unfailing  Besonice. — ^Alex- 
ander the  Great,  after  freely  distri- 
buting the  estates  of  the  crown  to 
his  numerous  friends,  was  asked 
what  he  had  reserved  for  himself, 
and  he  replied,  *'  Hope."  The 
answer  was  worthy  of  a  better 
cause.  No  man  who  possesses  this 
grace  need  fear  the  future.  There 
is  nothing  like  it  to  produce  buoy- 
ancy of  spirit  in  view  of  any  great 
trial  or  conflict,  and  the  heart  that 
possesses  it  will  retain  its  valour  in 
the  midst  of  present  circumstances 
that  seem  overwhelmingly  oppress- 
ing, and  a  future  that  is  full  of 
clouds.  It  is  the  only  telescope 
with  which  we  can  pierce  the 
darkest  night  and  see  the  stars 
beyond,  and  gaze  upon  the  bright 
noonday  sun  without  wearying  the 
eyes. 

Hope  in  Ohrist.  —  The  spring 
returns  with  the  blossoms  and 
flowers,  its  green  foliage  and  blue 
sky.  The  voices  of  the  singing  birds 
are  heard  once  more,  and  earth 
adorned  as  a  bride  looks  forth  re- 
joicing. The  storms  of  winter 
have  passed  away,  its  coldness  and 
desolation  are  felt  no  more.  80 
the  believer  emerges  out  of  aU  that 


was  dark,  and  dreary,  and  chilling 
with  fears  and  apprehensions  as  to 
an  eternal  state  of  things,  and  a 
new  world  of  light  and  gladness 
springs  up  to  cheer  and  animate 
mm.  Hope  in  Christ  is  to  the  UtUe 
world  of  the  inner  man  what  spring 
is  to  the  external  world  of  nature — 
an  animating  principle  in  perpetual 
operation,  to  soften  the  present  if 
it  be  gloomy,  and  to  gild  the  pros* 
pect  before  us  with  bright  expecta- 
tions of  good  things  to  come. — 
Salter, 

A  Lively  Hope. — Among  the 
fruits  and  effects  of  the  admirable 
love  of  Christ  is  a  lively  hope,  a 
hope  that  maketh  not  ashamed 
even  of  that  glory  which  my  Saviour 
came  down  from  heaven  to  pur- 
chase bv  His  blood,  and  the  assur- 
ance whereof  He  has  sealed  with 
His  blood  —  **I  go  to  prepare  a 
place  for  you;  I  will  come  again 
and  receive  you  unto  Myself,  that 
where  I  am,  ye  may  be  also ;"  a 
hope  of  a  blessed  resurrection  after 
death ;  a  hope  of  that  blessed  ap- 
pearance of  our  Lord  and  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ ;  a  hope  of  that  glorious 
sentence  in  the  presence  of  men 
and  angels,  ''Come,  ye  blessed," 
and  a  hope  of  an  everlasting  state 
of  blessedness  and  glory  in  the 
presence  of  the  great  God,  and 
glorified  saints  and  angels,  unto  all 
eternity.  And  the  efficacy  of  this 
hope  in  the  blood  of  Christ  brings 
us  the  victory — victory  over  sin, 
victory  over  the  world,  victory  over 
death. — Hale. 

Grown  of  our  Hopes.  —  The 
riches  of  heaven,  the  honour  which 
cometh  from  God  only,  and  the 
pleasures  at  His  right  hand,  the 
absence  of  all  evil,  the  presence 
and  enjoyment  of  all  good,  and 
this  good  enduring  to  eternity, 
never  more  to  be  taken  from  us, 
never  more  to  be  in  any,  the  least 
degree  diminished,  but  for  ever  in- 
creasing —  these  are  the  wreaths 
which  form  the  contexture  of  that 
crown  held  forth  to  our  hopes. 
Faith,  like  the  dying  martyr,  '*  sees 
heaven  opened,  and  Jesus  standing 
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at  the  right  hand  of  Gh>d ;"  sees  i 
those  who  are  abready  crowned,  | 
and  have  received  pahns  from  the 
Son  of  God,  whom  they  confessed 
in  the  world.  They  compose  a 
splendid  and  awful  circle,  behold- 
ing, from  the  height  to  which  the 
Bedeemer's  favour  has  exalted 
them,  the  conflict  in  which  we  are 
still  engaged  below,  interesting 
themselves  in  onr  snccess,  en- 
couraging us  to  strive  and  to  })er- 
severe,  as  they  did  in  the  days  of 
their  flesh. — Home,  | 

Divine  and  Hmnan  Hope. — It  is  i 
said  of  Abraham  that  he  believed ' 
in  hope  against  hope.    Wliat  is  tlie ' 
meaning  of  these    words  ?      The  i 
passage  intends   to  express    thati 
divine  hope  overcojne  human  hope,  i 
This  is  the  hope  which  redounds; 
to  the  glory  of  God,  because  it  is  i 
an  act  of  homage  rendered  to  His 
onmipotence.    He  that  is  destitute 
of  such  hope  can  have  no  preten- 
sions to  saving  faith ;  and  not  to 
beUeve  in  the  promises  which  God 
has  made  to  us  is  an  evidence  that 
our  souls  are  altogether  fixed  upon 
the    toys    and  vanities  of   euih. 
That  which  the  world  calls  wisdom 
is  nothing  more  than  foolishness  in 
the  sight  of  God;  and  the  disbehef 
in   His  word  argues  a  stupid  in- 
difference    allied     to    the    brute. 
Faith  and  hope  repose  upon  the 
same  foundation — the  Word  of  God. 
The  Christian  beheves  in  spite  of 
the   evidence    of   his  senses,  and 
hopes  for  blessings  which  cannot 
yet  be    discerned  by  the    senses. 
There  is  no  faith  where  there  is 
doubt  and  uncertainty;    there  is 
no  hope  where  there  is  hesitation. 
— Chrysostofn, 

Wesley's  Hopes. — ^When  he  lay 
on  an  expected  deathbed  (though 
God  spared  him  some  years  longer 
to  the  world  and  Church),  his 
attendants  asked  John  Wesley  what 
were  his  hopes  for  eternity.  And 
something  like  this  was  his  reply: 
"  For  fifty  years,  amid  scorn  and 
hardship,  I  have  been  wandering 
up  and  down  this  world  to  preach 
Jesus  Christ,  and  I  have  done  what 


in  me  lay  to  serve  my  blessed  Mas- 
ter." Now  what  he  had  done,  how 
poor  he  hved,  how  hard  he  la- 
boured, with  what  holy  fire  his 
bosom  burned,  with  what  success 
he  preached,  how  brilliantly  he 
illustrated  the  character — "  Dying, 
and  behold  we  Uve ;  unknown,  and 
yet  well  known ;  poor,  yet  making 
many  rich;  having  nothing,  yet 
possessing  all  things  '* — ^these  things 
his  life  and  works  attest.  They  are 
recorded  in  his  Church's  history^ 
and  seen  in  the  crown  he  wears  in 
heaven,  so  bright  with  a  blaze  of 
jewels  —  the  saved  ,  through  liift 
agency.  Yet  thus  he  spake,  '*  My 
hopes  for  eternity  ?  My  only  hopes 
rest  on  Christ. 

*  I  the  chief  of  sinners  lun, 
Bat  JeeoB  died  forme.' " 

— Guthrie, 

False  Hope. — Let  thy  hope  of 
heaven  moderate  thy  affections  to 
earth.  **  Be  sober  and  hope,*' 
saith  the  apostle  (1  Peter  i.  18). 
You  that  look  for  so  much  in 
another  world  may  very  well  be 
content  with  a  little  in  this.  No- 
thing more  unbecomes  a  heavenly 
hope  than  an  earthly  heart.  You 
would  think  it  an  unseemly  thing 
to  see  some  rich  man,  that  hath  a 
vast  estate,  among  the  poor  gleaners 
in  harvest-time,  as  busy  to  pick  up 
the  ears  of  com  that  are  left  in  the 
field  as  the  most  miserable  beggar 
in  the  company.  Oh,  how  all  the 
world  would  cry  shame  of  such  a 
sordid-spirited  man !  Well,  Chris- 
tian, be  not  angry  if  I  tell  thee 
that  thou  dost  a  more  shameful 
thing  thyself  by  far,  if  thou  that 
pretendest  to  hope  for  heaven  beest 
OS  eager  in  the  pursuit  of  this 
world's  trash  as  the  poor  carnal 
wretch  is  who  expects  no  portion 
but  what  God  hath  left  him  to  pick 
up  in  the  field  of  this  world.  Cer- 
tainly thy  hope  is  either  false  or 
at  best  but  very  little. — Qumall. 

Hope  no  Longer  Heeded. — ^Hope 
is  a  liight  shed  down  from  heaven 
to  cheer  a  dark  and  troubled  scene. 
It  is  like  moonhght  borrowed  from 
the  sun  to  mitigate  the  darkness 
which  it  cannot  dispel.     Hope  is 
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adapted  to  a  transitory,  imperfect 
state.  Its  office  is  to  diminish,  in 
some  measure,  the  sorrows  of  the  ; 
present,  by  drawing  beforehand  on 
the  stores  of  futnre  joy.  .  .  .  Hope 
reaches  from  earth  to  heaven,  and 
fiwtens  the  anchor  of  the  sool  within 
the  veil,  where  it  is  sore  and  stead- 
fast, so  that  the  expectation  of 
eternal  rest  may  enable  the  weary 
to  bear  with  patience  the  tossings 

of  time's  troubled  sea Hope 

is  the  tenant,  not  of  a  heart  that 
was  never  broken,  but  of  a,  heart 
that  has  been  broken  and  Sealed 
again.  A  pure,  bright  star  fixed 
h^h  in  heaven,  it  reaches  with  its 
rays  the  uplifted  eye  of  the  weary 
pilgrim.  But  stars  shine  not  in  the 
day ;  the  darkness  brings  them  out. 
So  grief  summons  hope  to  the  aid 
of  the  sufferer.  When  the  ran- 
somed rise  from  the  sleep  of  the 
grave,  and  open  their  eyes  on  the 
dawning  of  an  everlasting  day,  this 
gentle  star,  wliich  had  often  soothed 
them  in  the  night  of  their  pilgrim- 
age, will  nowhere  be  found  in  all 
the  upper  firmament ;  for,  in  pre- 
sence of  the  Sun  of  Righteousness, 
hope,  no  longer  needed,  no  more 
appears. — Amot, 

Full  AsBujranoe  of  Hope. — ^It  is 
a  very  plain  truth  that  no  Christian 
ought  to  rest  satisfied  with  a  doubt- 
ful hope.  Whether  he  is  dead  in 
sins  or  begins  to  live;  whether 
Christ  is  his  life  or  whether  he 
glories  in  another;  whether  he  is 
the  friend  of  God  or  His  enemy; 
whether  he  has  some  gracious 
affection  or  none  at  all — are  in- 
quiries concerning  which  an  en- 
lightened conscience  may  be  satis- 
fied. *' Beloved,  if  our  hearts 
condemn  us  not,"  saith  the  apostle, 
**then  have  we  full  confidence 
toward  God."  Since,  then,  the  full 
assorance  of  hope  is  attainable, 
and  it  is  the  duty  of  all  Christians 


to  make  the  attainment,  why  is  it 
so  rarely  possessed?  One  reason 
is  that  Christians  are  very  apt  to 
make  their  hopes  their  idol.  They 
think  more  of  their  hopes  than  of 
their  holiness ;  more  of  their  hopes 
than  of  Gk>d.  And  God  smites  their 
Dagon,  and  it  falls  headless  and 
with  its  lifeless  trunk  before  the  ark. 
They  are  more  anxious  to  have  the 
evidence  that  they  are  Christians 
than  to  be  Christians.  What  if 
they  discover  no  evidence?  Do 
they  less  desire  to  fear  God  and 
love  His  Son?  What  if  they  "walk 
in  darkness,  and  have  no  light  '*  ? 
Would  they  desire  on  this  account 
to  trust  no  more  "  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord,  and  stay  upon  their 
God  "  ?  There  is  too  much  selfish- 
ness in  such  a  religion  as  this  to  be 
buoyant  with  hope.  Such  Christians 
are  always  thinking  of  themselves 
and  talking  about  themselves.  Their 
hopes,  their  darkness,  their  ex- 
perience are  more  to  them  than  all 
the  world  beside.  I  have  seen  not 
a  little  religion  like  this,  and  I 
doubt  whether  it  is  possible  for  the 
human  mind,  in  this  morbid  state, 
ever  to  possess  the  silent,  strong, 
steady  assurance  of  hope.  An 
assured  hope  is  not  like  the  moun- 
tain torrent,  but  like  a  stream 
flowing  from  a  living  fountain,  and 
often  so  quietly  that  it  is  scarcely 
visible  but  for  the  verdure  on  its 
banks.  Nor  does  it  cease  to  flow, 
though  it  sometimes  runs  under- 
ground; nor  does  it  less  certainly 
find  its  way  to  the  ocean  of  a 
blessed  eternity.  It  is  rarely  at- 
tained in  the  direct  pursuit  of  it. 
It  comes  in  the  pursuit  of  holiness, 
and  in  the  faithful  and  diligent 
pursuit  of  every  duty.  It  comes 
as  the  gift  of  God,  with  all  the 
other  graces  that  He  gives,  and  is 
never  found  alone.  —  Oa/r diner 
Spring, 
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HUMILITY. 

'*  By  humility  and  the  fear  of  the  Lord  are  riches,  and  honour,  and  life. 

Prov,  xxii.  4. 


4( 


The  sufficiency  of  my  merit," 
says  Augustine,  "  is  to  luiow  that 
my  merit  is  not  sufficient.** 

An  humhle  man  is  like  a  good 
tree — ^the  more  full  of  fruit  the 
branches  are,  the  lower  they  bend 
themselves. 

Thebb  is  small  chance  of  truth 
at  the  goal  where  there  is  not  a 
childlike  humility  at  the  starting- 
post. — Coleridge. 

It  is  in  vain  to  gather  virtues 
without  humility,  for  the  Spirit  of 
-God  delighteth  to  dwell  in  the 
hearts  of  the  humble. — Eraamtu. 

To  be  humble  to  superiors  is  duty, 
to  equals  is  courtesy,  to  inferiors 
is  nobleness,  and  to  all  safety ;  it 
being  a  virtue  that  for  all  her  low- 
liness commandeth  those  souls  it 
dstoops  to. — Sir  Thomas  More. 

The  humble  soul  is  like  the 
violet,  which  grows  low,  hangs  the 
head  downwards,  and  hides  itself 
with  its  own  leaves ;  and,  were  it 
not  that  the  fragrant  smell  of  its 
many  graces  discovered  it  to  the 
world,  it  would  choose  to  live  and 
die  in  secrecy. 

Humility  is  the  cliild  of  know- 
ledge. Michael  Angelo  was  found 
by  the  Cardinal  Famese  walking 
in  solitude  amid  the  ruins  of  the 
Coliseum,  and  when  he  expressed 
his  surprise  the  great  artist  an- 
swered, "  I  still  go  to  school  in 
order  that  I  may  continue  to 
learn." 

The  everlasting  God  who  sitteth 
at  the  head  and  top  of  imiversal 
dominion  makes  Himself  the  Ser- 
vant of  the  very  least  and  lowest 
of  His  creatures.  Should  we,  then, 
be  too  proud  to  help  each  other  ? 
Should  we  scorn  to  lend  our  help, 
or  influence,  or  sympathy,  to  the 
least  of  our  brothers  ?  How  des- 
picable must  such  a  disposition  in 
ufl  look  to  God ! — Beecher. 


The  Hmnble  of  Ck)d.  —  "Of 
trees,**  remarks  Feltham,  "I  ob- 
serve God  hath  chosen  the  vine, 
a  low  plant  which  creeps  upon  the 
helpful  waU ;  of  all  beasts,  the  soft 
and  patient  lamb ;  of  all  fowls,  the 
mUd  and  gall-less  dove.  To  be 
htunble  to  our  superiors  is  duty; 
to  our  equals,  courtesy;  to  our 
inferiors,  generosity.'* 

Arguments  for  Humility.  —  All 
the  world,  all  that  we  are,  and  all 
tliat  we  have — our  bodies  and  our 
souls,  our  actions  and  our  suffer- 
ings, our  conditions  at  home,  our 
accidents  abroad,  our  many  sins, 
and  our  seldom  virtues — are  as  so 
many  arguments  to  make  our  souls 
dwell  low  in  the  deep  valley  of 
humility. — Jeremy  Taylor. 

The  Empty  shall  be  Filled.— 
The  high  mountains  are  barren, 
but  the  low  valleys  are  covered 
over  with  com;  and  accordingly 
the  showers  of  God's  grace  fall 
into  lowly  hearts  and  humble  souls. 
The  more  poor  in  spirit,  the  more 
self-empty,  the  more  earnestly  we 
are  desirous  of  spiritual  things ; 
and  such  shall  be  filled. — Worth- 
ing (on. 

Descend  to  Ascend. — It  was 
well  observed  by  Austin,  '*that 
they  who  will  ascend  to  God  most 
descend  in  self-abasement  and 
humility."  The  farther  from  pride, 
the  nearer  to  God.  He  that  ascends 
in  himself,  descends  and  £ei11s  from 
God.  Pride  and  vain-glory  are  the 
prime  elements  of  vain  philosophy ; 
whereas  sacred  and  sound  philo- 
sophy is  founded  in  humility.  Ships 
that  are  heaviest  laden  sail  lowest ; 
so  a  mind  laden  with  sound  philo- 
sophy  iB  most  humble. — Gale. 

OhiiBt's  Humility. — The  nearer 
our  Saviour  drew  to  His  glory,  the 
more  humility  He  expressed.  His 
followers  were  first  His  servants, 
and  He  their  Master:   then  His 
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iGsciples,  and  He  their  Teacher; 
•oon  after  they  were  His  friends, 
and  He  theirs ;  straightways  after 
His  resurrection  and  entrance  into 
an  immortal  condition,  they  were 
His  brethren  ;  and  lastly,  they  are 
incorporated  into  Him,  and  made 
partakers  of  His  glory. — Bishop 
Hall. 

Types  of  the  Hnmble. A 

hcamble '  saint  looks  most  like  a 
citizen  of  heaven.  "Whosoever 
will  be  chief  among  you  let  him 
be  your  servant.'*  He  is  the  most 
lovely  professor  wno  is  the  most 
lowly  professor.  As  incense  smells 
the  sweetest  when  it  is  beaten  the 
smallest,  so  saints  look  fairest 
when  they  lie  lowest.  Arrogance 
in  the  soul  resembles  the  spleen 
in  the  body,  which  grows  most 
while  other  parts  are  decaying. 
God  will  not  suffer  such  a  weed  to 
grow  in  His  garden  without  taking 
some  course  to  root  it  up.  A, 
behever  is  like  a  vessel  cast  into 
the  sea — the  more  it  fills  the  more 
it  sinks. — Seeker, 

The  Estate  of  Safety.  —  The 
magnificence  and  ostentation  as- 
sumed by  Philotas  urged  his  father 
to  utter  the  simple  but  much 
needed  rebuke,  "  My  son,  be  less." 
The  pride  and  haughtiness  dis- 
played by  some  who  have  nothing 
to  sustain  their  grandeur,  and 
whose  display  is  simply  that  of 
vanity,  would  do  well  to  listen  to 
the  whispers  of  so  kind  a  Mentor. 
Few  need  aspiie  to  be  more,  very 
many  need  to  be  told  to  be  less. 
The  lowly  estate  is  at  all  times 
and  for  all  men  the  estate  of  safety. 
John  Bunyan  quaintly  says — 

**  He  that  is  down  need  f eer  no  fall. 
He  that  is  low  no  pride ; 
He  that  is  hnmble  erer  shall 
Have  God  to  be  His  gnide." 

Oonsolation  from  the  Hnmble. — 
During  one  of  his  severe  illnesses, 
Bengel,  the  great  commentator, 
sent  for  a  student  and  requested 
him  to  impart  a  word  of  consola- 
tion. The  youth  replied,  **  Sir, 
I  am  but  a  pupil — a  mere  learner; 
I  don't  know  what  to  say  to  a 
teacher  like  you.'*    **  What  !'*  said 


Bengel — "a  divinity  student,  and 
not  able  to  communicate  a  word 
of  scriptural  comfort  I"  The  stu- 
dent, abashed,  contrived  to  utter 
the  text,  "  The  blood  of  Christ,  the 
Son  of  God,  cleanseth  us  from  all 
sin."  "That  is  the  very  word  I 
want,"  said  Bengel;  "it  is  quite 
enough ;"  and  talong  him  affection- 
ately by  the  hand,  dismissed  him. 
The  great  commentator  was  ready 
to  receive  the  blessing  from  the 
hand  of  the  humble  student,  and 
God  was  ready  to  give  it. — Power, 

Oonqaered  Simiers'  Humility. — 
When  Tigranes  delivered  himself 
up  to  Pompey,  he  did  not  behave 
with  royal  dignity,  as  though  he 
were  simply  performing  an  act  of 
regal  courtesy,  but  as  one  who  was 
utterly  conquered.  He  laid  down 
all  his  arms,  unrobed  himself  of 
all  his  apparel,  and  plucked  the 
crown  from  his  brow.  When  we 
as  sinners  are  obliged  to  confess 
that  Christ  is  our  Conqueror,  it  is 
with  humility  that  we  must  ap- 
proach His  feet,  with  no  robes  of 
pride,  no  arms  of  defiance,  no 
crown  of  self-glory,  but  absolutely 
naked  and  undone,  in  honour  of 
Him  who  has  thus  so  completely 
overcome;  and  when  we  confess 
that  we  have  absolutely  lost  all 
merit,  Christ  will  do  more  than  the 
conqueror  did  who  gave  the  cap- 
tive back  all  that  he  laid  at  lus 
feet.  He  will  bestow  upon  us  not 
our  robes  and  crowns,  but  His  own 
robe  of  purity,  His  own  diadem  of 
glory,  making  us  to  shine  in  His 
own  splendours. 

God  Honooreth  the  Lowly.  — 
God  chooses  the  humblest  instru- 
ments. He  passes  by  the  tempest, 
and  waters  the  fields  and  gardens 
with  His  imperceptible  dew.  He 
passes  by  the  great  elephant,  and 
bestows  the  hues  of  sapphire  and 
amethyst  upon  the  tiny  humming- 
bird. He  passes  by  the  lofty  pine 
and  the  huge  elm  tree,  and  lavishes 
blossom  and  perfume  on  tlie  violet. 
All  history  teaches  the  same  truth. 
Moses  was  the  son  of  a  poor  Levite  ; 
Gideon    was   a    thresher;    Da\dd 
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was  a  shepherd  boy;  Amos  was 
a  herdsman;  the  apostles  were 
*^  ignorant  and  unlearned."  Zwingle 
was  a  shepherd;  Melancthon,  the 
great  theologian  of  the  Beforma- 
tion,  was  an  armourer ;  Luther  was 
the  child  of  a  poor  miner.  Fuller 
was  a  farm  servant ;  Carey,  the  ori- 
ginator of  the  plan  of  translating 
the  Bible  into  the  language  of  the 
millions  of  Hindostan,  was  a  shoe- 
maker; Morrison,  who  translated 
the  Bible  into  the  Chinese  language, 
was  a  last-maker ;  Dr.  Milne  was  a 
herd-boy;  Adam  Clarke  was  the 
ehild  of  Irish  cottars ;  John  Foster 
was  a  weaver ;  Jay  of  Bath  was  a 
herdeonan.  The  list  might  be  largely 
extended. 

Spiritual  Ballast. — The  grand- 
est edifices,  the  tallest  towers,  the 
loftiest  spires,  rest  upon  deep 
foundations.  The  very  safety  of 
eminent  gifts  and  pre-eminent 
graces  Hes  in  their  association  with 
deep  humility.  They  were  danger- 
ous without  it.  Great  men  do 
need  to  be  good  men.  Look  at 
this  mighty  ship,  a  leviathan  on 
the  deep.  With  her  towering  masts, 
and  carrying  a  cloud  of  canvas, 
how  she  steadies  herself  on  the 
waves,  and  walks  erect  upon  the 
rolling  waters,  like  a  thing  of  in- 
herent, self-regulating  life.  When 
the  com  is  waving,  and  trees  are 
bending,  and  foaming  billows  roll 
before  the  blast  and  break  in 
thunders  on  the  beach,  why  is  she 
not  fltmg  on  her  beam  ends,  sent 
down  foundering  into  the  deep? 
Why,  because,  unseen,  beneath  the 
surface,  a  vast  well-ballasted  hull 
gives  her  balance,  and,  taking  hold 
of  the  water,  keeps  her  steady 
under  a  press  of  sail,  and  on  the 
bosom  of  a  swelling  sea.  Even  so, 
to  preserve  the  saint  upright,  erect, 
and  safe  from  falling,  God  gives 
him  balance  and  ballast,  bestowing 
on  the  man  to  whom  He  has  given 
lofty   endowments  the    attendant 


grace  of  a  proportionate  humility. 
— Guthrie, 

Fraotioal  Benefits  of  Humility. — 
In  proportion  as  the  Christian 
grows  in  grace  he  grows  also  in 
humility.  Humility  is  indeed  the 
vital  principle  of  Christianity  — 
that  principle  by  which,  from  first 
to  last,  she  lives  and  thrives,  and 
in  proportion  to  the  growth  or 
decline  of  which  she  must  decline 
or  flourish.  This  first  disposes  the 
sinner,  in  deep  self-abasement,  to 
accept  the  oners  of  the  Gospel: 
this,  during  his  whole  progress,  is 
the  very  ground  and  basis  of  his 
feelings  and  conduct  in  relation  to 
God,  his  fellow-creatures,  and  him- 
self ;  and  when  at  length  he  shall 
be  translated  into  the  realms  of 
glory,  this  principle  shall  still  sub- 
sist in  undiminished  force.  He 
shall  *'  fall  down  and  cast  his  crown 
before  the  Lamb,  and  ascribe  bless- 
ing, and  honour,  and  glory,  and 
power,  to  Him  that  sitteth  upon 
the  throne,  and  to  the  Lamb  for 
ever  and  ever."  The  practical 
benefits  of  this  habitual  lowliness 
of  spirit  are  too  numerous  and  at 
the  same  time  too  obvious  to  re- 
quire enumeration.  It  will  lead 
you  to  dread  the  beginnings  and 
fly  from  the  occasions  of  sin,  as 
that  man  would  shun  some  in- 
fectious distemper  who  should  know 
that  he  was  predisposed  to  take 
the  contagion.  It  will  prevent  a 
thousand  difficulties,  and  decide 
a  thousand  questions  concerning 
worldly  comphances,  by  which 
those  persons  are  apt  to  be  em- 
barrassed who  are  not  duly  sensible 
of  their  own  exceeding  frailty, 
whose  ^dews  of  the  Christian  cha- 
racter are  not  sufficiently  elevated^ 
and  who  are  not  enough  possessed 
with  a  continual  fear  6i  **  grieving 
the  Holy  Spirit  of  God,"  and  of 
thus  provoking  Him  to  withdraw 
BUs  gracious  influence. — Wilher- 
force. 
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HUSBANDS  AND  WIVES. 

'*  Wiyes,  submit  jonrselves  onto  yonr  husbands.**    "  Husbands,  love 

your  wives." — Ephes.  v.  22,  25. 


FiKST  get  an  absolute  conquest 
over  thyself,  and  then  thou  wilt 
easily  govern  thy  wife. — Fuller. 

"  She  always  made  home  happy," 
was  the  epitaph  in  a  churchyard 
inscribed  by  a  husband  after  sixty 
years  of  married  hfe. 

Man  and  wife  are  equally  con- 
cerned to  avoid  all  offence  of  each 
other  in  the  beginning  of  their 
conversation.  Every  little  thing 
can  blast  an  infant  blossom.  — 
Fuller. 

A  HUSBAND  as  willing  to  be 
pleased  at  home  and  as  anxious  to 
please  as  in  his  neighbour's  house, 
and  a  wife  as  intent  on  making 
things  comfortable  every  day  to 
her  family  as  on  set  days  to  her 
guests,  could  not  fail  to  make  their 
own  home  happy. — Phillips. 

It  is  at  home  that  every  man 
must  be  known  by  those  who  would 
make  a  just  estimate  either  of  his 
virtue  or  felicity;  for  smiles  and 
embroidery  are  alike  occasional, 
and  the  mind  is  often  dressed  for 
show  in  painted  honour  and  ficti- 
tious benevolence. — Johnson. 

Heaven's  Beet  Gift  to  Man. — A 
good  wife  is  Heaven's  last  best  gift 
to  a  man;  his  angel  of  mercy; 
minister  of  graces  innumerable ; 
his  gem  of  many  virtues ;  his  casket 
of  jewels;  her  voice,  his  sweetest 
music ;  her  smiles,  his  brightest 
day ;  her  kiss,  the  guardian  of  his 
innocence;  her  arms,  the  pale  of 
his  safety,  the  balm  of  his  health, 
the  balsam  of  his  life ;  her  industry, 
his  surest  wealth;  her  economy, 
his  safest  steward ;  her  lips,  his 
faithful  counsellors;  her  bosom,  the 
softest  pillow  of  his  cares ;  and  her 
prayers,  the  ablest  advocates  of 
Heaven's  blessing  on  his  head. — 
Jeremy  Taylor. 

TTnequal  Toke-feUows. — ^A  man, 
asking  now  it  happened  that  many 
beautiful  ladies  took  up  with  but 


indifferent  husbands  after  many 
fine  offers,  was  thus  answered  by  a 
young  lady.  A  young  fi^end  of 
hers,  during  a  walk,  requested  her 
to  go  into  a  canebreak,  and  there 
get  him  the  handsomest  reed :  she 
must  get  it  in  once  going  through, 
without  turning.  She  went,  and 
in  coming  out  brought  him  quite  a 
mean  reed.  When  he  asked  if  that 
was  the  handsomest  one  she  saw, 
"  Oh,  no,"  replied  she ;  **  I  saw 
many  finer  as  I  went  along,  but  I 
kept  on  in  hopes  of  a  much  better, 
until  I  had  gotten  nearly  through, 
and  then  was  obliged  to  select  the 
best  that  was  left." 

A  Good  Wife.  —  The  following 
is  a  translation  of  a  Welsh  Triad : — 
**  She  is  modest,  void  of  deceit,  and 
obedient;  pure  of  conscience,  gra- 
cious of  tongue,  and  true  to  her 
husband ;  her  heart  not  proud,  her 
manners  affable,  and  her  bosom  fall 
of  compassion  for  the  poor ;  labour- 
ing to  be  tidy,  skilful  of  hand,  and 
fond  of  praying  to  God ;  her  con- 
versation amiable,  her  dress  decent, 
and  her  house  orderly;  quick  of 
hand,  quick  of  eye,  and  quick  of 
understanding;  her  person  tidy, 
her  manners  agreeable,  and  her 
heart  innocent ;  her  face  benignant, 
her  head  intelligent  and  provident; 
neighbourly,  gentle,  and  of  a  libe- 
ral way  of  thinking;  able  in 
directing,  providing  what  is  want- 
ing, and  a  good  mother  to  her 
children ;  loving  her  husband,  loving 
peace,  and  loving  God.  Happy  the 
man  who  possesses  such  a  wiife ! " 

Worthy  Pride.  —  An  Ionian 
lady  upon  entering  Phocion's  house 
was  entertained  by  his  wife,  to 
whom  she  displayed  the  bracelets 
and  necklaces  with  which  she 
adorned  her  person.  But  her 
entertainer  was  simply  a  modest 
matron  who  pretended  to  no  dis- 
play, and  ratner  dehghted  herself 
in  the  crown  of  virtue  than  any 
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tiara  of  diamonds  or  coronet  of 
pearls,  and  simply  said,  '*  Phocion 
is  my  ornament,  who  is  now  called 
for  &B  twentieth  time  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  Athenian  armies." 
There  are  wives  in  the  present  day 
who  conld  not  utter  snch  a  boast  as 
this.  Their  households  and  hus- 
bands are  but  secondary  to  their 
own  personal  adornments.  But 
those  who  take  such  pride  in  their 
partners  as  to  reckon  them  far 
choicer  jewels  than  any  in  their 
cabinets  reap  a  reward  in  the  re- 
ciprocal devotion  with  which  their 
love  is  repaid. 

A  Neglected  Wife. — A  country- 
woman called  upon  William  Hut- 
ton  one  day,  and  told  him  that  her 
husband  behaved  very  unkindly  to 
her,  and  sought  other  company, 
often  passing  his  evenings  from 
home,  which  made  her  feel  very 
unhappy ;  and,  knowing  Mr.  Hut- 
ton  to  oe  a  wise  man,  sne  thought 
he  might  be  able  to  tell  her  how 
she  should  manage  to  cure  her 
husband.  '*The  remedy  is  a 
simple  one,*'  said  he,  "  but  I  have 
never  known  it  to  fiELil.  Always 
treat  your  husband  with  a  smile." 
The  woman  expressed  her  thanks, 
dropped  a  curtsey,  and  went  away. 
A  few  months  afterwards  she 
waited  on  Mr.  Hutton  with  a 
couple  of  fine  fowls,  which  she 
begged  him  to  accept.  She  told 
him,  while  a  tear  of  joy  and  grati- 
tude glistened  in  her  eye,  that  she 
had  foUowed  his  advice,  and  her 
husband  was  ctired.  He  no  longer 
sought  the  company  of  others,  but 
treated  her  with  constant  love  and 
kindness. 

Marital  Oontention. — The  best, 
we  see,  have  their  domestic  con- 
tentions; some  household  words 
will  now  and  then  pass  betwixt 
them.  We  match  not  with  angels, 
but  men  and  women.  Two  flints 
may  as  soon  smite  together,  and 
not  fire  come  forth,  as  two  persons 
meet  in  marriage  and  not  offences 
fall  out.  Publius  Kubius  Celer 
was  held  a  happy  man  among 
the  Eomans,  who  commanded  it  to 


be  engraven  upon  his  gravestone 
that  he  had  lived  three-and-forty 
years  and  eight  months  with  C. 
Ennia,  his  wife,  tine  querela  — 
without  the  least  quarreL  .... 
Alphohsus,  king  of  Aiagon,  was 
wont  to  say  that,  to  procure  a 
quiet  life,  the  husband  must  be 
deaf  and  the  wife  blind.  But  they 
say  better  that  advise  to  a  mutual 
forbearance,  that  no  offence  be 
given  on  either  side,  or,  if  given, 
yet  not  taken.  The  second  blow 
makes  the  fray,  we  say.    But- be 

not  both  incensed  together 

Let  two  fires  meet,  and  it  will  be 
hard  quenching  them.  A  choleric 
couple  being  asked  how  they 
agreed  so  well,  the  husband  made 
this  answer:  "When  my  wife's 
fit  is  on,  I  bear  with  her,  as  Abram 
did  with  Sarah,  and  when  my  fit 
is  on  me,  she  bears  with  me,  and 
so  we  never  chide  together,  but 
asunder." — Trapp. 

Bonds  of  Holy  Affection.  —  A 
wise,  virtuous,  and  holy  man  finds 
a  delightful  amplitude  of  meaning 
in  the  word  **  wife,"  taking  the 
word  in  a  sense  high  and  favour- 
able,  and  implying  what  some 
wives  are  and  what  all  ought  to 
aim  to  be.  His  wife  is  the  sharer 
of  an  his  sorrow  and  all  liis  joy ; 
the  lessener  of  his  pain  and  the 
augmenter  of  his  pleasure;  the 
partaker  of  his  care  and  the  re- 
fmer  of  his  recreation ;  his  nurse 
and  consoler  when  ill,  his  compeer 
and  coadjutor  when  well;  his  as- 
sociate and  helper  continually ;  the 
companion,  Uie  counsellor,  the 
comfort  of  his  life.  She  is  one 
whom  he  regards  witli  reverence 
for  her  profound  piety,  with  admi- 
ration for  her  fine  improved  intel- 
lect, with  kindliness  for  her  sweet 
temper,  with  grateful  satisfaction 
for  her  noble  character  in  general. 
To  her  he  will  unbosom  his 
thought,  and  lay  open  his  whole 
soul,  with  most  entire  confidence. 
To  her  firstly  in  time,  she  being 
the  first  in  order  of  his  fiiends,  he 
will  reveal  his  theory  and  practical 
plan,  his  present  scheme  and  future 
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view,  his  desire,  hope,  and  fear; 
and  from  her  he  will  obtain  the 
counsel,  encouragement,  and  aid 
that  are  given  by  virtue,  wisdom, 
good-temper,  and  other  things,  all 
acting  unitedly  or  as  one,  and 
moving  at  the  call  of  love.  She 
will  study  to  please  him;  will 
gratify  him  by  her  obliging  be- 
haviour ;  will  make  him  happy,  and 
herself  too,  by  her  mild  and  gentle 
spirit,  her  complying  disposition, 
her  amiable  turn  of  mind;  will 
bind  his  soul  to  hers  by  accom- 
modating herself  to  hun,  and  by 
making  his  joy  and  sorrow  her 
own;  will  maintain  her  refining 
power  and  purifying  ascendant  over 
him  by  the  beauty  of  her  character, 
the  dignity  of  her  life,  and  by  yield- 
ing to  his  reasonable  request,  and 
giving  way  to  his  innocent  wish 
and  plan;  will  turn  by  a  kind 
word,  a  sweet  smile,  a  loving  look, 
a  pure  kiss,  a  tender  tear,  the  lion 


into  the  lamb ;  will  control,  virtu- 
ally and  really  control,  by  being 
willing  to  be  controlled.  She  is 
one  whom  he  loves  with  exclusive, 
with  tender,  with  chaste,  with  pure 
affection;  one  who  hves  in  the 
very  centre  of  his  heart,  one  dear 
to  him  like  his  own  soul,  one  who 
is  another  himself.  She  loves  not 
less  than  she  is  loved,  will  return 
his  affection  in  full  measure,  will 
scorn  to  be  outdone  in  kind  at- 
tention and  tender  care,  and  will 
find  a  pure  and  perennial  spring 
of  joy  to  her  own  soul  in  making 
joyful  the  soul  of  her  husband. .  • 
Even  in  relation  to  death,  and  for 
its  uncontrollable  Conqueror  and 
King,  they  see  God,  the  Good  Being, 
and  their  reconciled  Father  and 
Friend.  To  the  Good  Being  they 
bow,  in  Him  they  confide,  and 
through  Him  they  are  or  tiy  to  be 
resigned. — John  Bogers. 


-♦♦- 


HYPOCRISY. 

■■  What  is  the  hope  of  the  hypocrite,  though  he  hath  gained,  when  God 

taketh  away  his  soul  V'—^oh  xxvii.  8. 


Htpocrites  do  the  devil's  drudg- 
ery in  Christ's  livery.  — Matthew 
Henry. 

Some  lives  are  forgeries.  They 
give  out  that  they  are  epistles  of 
Christ,  while  they  are  not. — Amot, 

It  is  hard  to  personate  and  act 
a  part  long,  for,  where  truth  is  not 
at  the  bottom,  nature  will  always 
be  endeavouring  to  return,  and  will 
peep  out  and  oetray  herself  one 
time  or  other. — Tillotaon. 

Hypocrisy  not  a  Single  Sin. — 
"Hypocrisy,"  says  an  old  divine, 
"  cannot  so  properly  be  said  to  be 
one  single  sin,  as  the  sinfulness  of 
other  sins :  it  is  among  sins  as  sin- 
cerity among  graces.  Now  that  is 
not  one  grace,  but  an  ornament 
that  beautifies  and  graces  all  other 
graces.  The  preciousness  of  faith 
is  that  it  is  unfeigned,  and  of  love 
to  be  without  dismmulation.'* 

A  Hypocrite's  OonfeBsion.— The 
abbot  in  Melanothon  lived  strictly, 


and  walked  demurely,  and  looked 
humbly,  so  long  as  he  was  but  a 
monk ;  but  when,  by  his  seeming 
extraordinary  sanctity,  he  got  to  be 
abbot,  he  grew  intolerable,  proud, 
and  insolent,  and,  being  asked  the 
reason  of  it,  confessed  "that  his 
former  lowly  look  was  but  to  see  if 
he  could  find  the  keys  of  the 
abbey." — BrooJu. 

Hypocrisy  and  Honesty. — Hy- 
pocrisy desires  to  seem  good  rather 
than  to  be  so :  honesty  desires  to 
be  good  rather  than  seem  so.  The 
worldlings  purchase  reputation  by 
the  sale  of  desert,  wise  men  buy 
desert  with  the  hazard  of  reputa- 
tion. I  would  do  much  to  hear 
well,  more  to  deserve  well,  and 
rather  lose  opinion  than  merit.  It 
shall  more  joy  me  that  I  know 
myself  what  I  am,  than  it  shall 
grieve  me  to  hear  what  others 
report  me.  I  had  rather  deserve 
well  without  praise,  than  do  ill  with 
commendation. — Warwick, 
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Hypooritioal  FiofeBson. — Hypo- 
dites  resemble  looking  -  glasses, 
which  present  the  faces  which  are 
not  in  tliem.  Oh,  how  desirous  are 
men  to  put  the  fairest  gloves  upon 
the  foulest  hands,  and  the  finest 
paint  upon  the  rottenest  posts ! 
To  counterfeit  the  coin  of  heaven 
is  to  commit  treason  against  the 
King  of  heaven.  Who  would 
spread  a  curious  cloth  upon  a  dusty 
table  ?  If  a  mariner  set  sail  in  an 
unsound  bottom,  he  may  reasonably 
expect  to  lose  his  voyage.  No  wise 
virgin  would  carry  a  lamp  without 
light.  O  professor,  either  get  the 
latter  or  part  with  the  former. 
None  are  so  blaek  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Deity  as  those  who  paint 
spiritual  beauty  for  spirit. — Seeker, 

Bepresentation  of  a  H^ociite. — 
A  very  capital  painter  m  London 
exhibited  a  piece  representing  a 
friar  habited  in  his  canonicals. 
View  the  painting  at  a  distance,  and 
you  would  think  the  friar  to  be  in 
a  praying  attitude :  his  hands  are 
clasped  together  and  held  horizon- 
tally to  his  breast,  his -eyes  meekly 
demissed  like  those  of  the  pubHcan 
in  the  Ghospel,  and  the  good  man 
appears  to  be  quite  absorbed  in 
humble  adoration  and  devout  recol- 
lection. But  take  a  nearer  survey, 
and  the  deception  vanishes;  the 
book  which  seemed  to  lie  before 
him  is  discovered  to  be  a  punch- 
bowl, into  which  the  wretch  is  all 
the  while  in  reality  only  squeezing 
a  lemon.  How  lively  a  representa- 
tion of  a  hypocrite ! — Salter. 

Fair  and  Foul. — ^A  rotten  post, 
though  covered  with  gold,  is  more 
fit  to  be  burned  in  the  fire  than  for 
the  building  of  a  fabric.  Where 
there  is  a  pure  conscience  there 
will  bo  a  pure  conversation.  The 
dial  of  om*  faces  does  not  infalli- 
bly show  the  time  of  day  in  our 
hearts;  the  humblest  looks  may 
enamel    the    former,    while    un- 


bounded pride  covers  the  latter. 
Unclean  spirits  may  inhabit  the 
chamber  when  they  look  not  out 
at  the  window.  A  hypocrite  may 
be  both  the  fairest  and  the  foulest 
creature  in  the  world ;  he  may  be 
fairest  outwardly  in  the  eyes  of 
man,  and  foulest  inwardly  in  the 
sight  of  God.  How  commonly  do 
such  unclean  swans  cover  &eir 
black  flesh  with  their  white  fea- 
thers, though  such  wear  the  mantle 
of  Samuel  that  shoidd  bear  the 
name  of  Satan ! — Seeker, 

EypooriBy  Hard  to  Find. — Con- 
sider, hypocrisy  lies  close  in  the 
heart ;  if  thou  art  not  very  careful, 
thou  mayest  easily  pass  afalse  judg- 
ment on  thyself.  They  who  went 
to  search  the  cellar  under  the  Parha- 
ment,  at  first  saw  nothing  but  coals 
and  winter  provisions ;  but  upon  a 
review,  when  they  came  to  throw 
away  tiiat  stuff,  they  found  all  but 
provision  for  the  devil's  kitchen ; 
then  the  mystery  of  iniquity  was 
uncased,  and  the  banrels  of  powder 
appeared.  How  many  are  there 
that,  from  some  duties  of  piety  they 
perform,  some  seeming  zeal  they 
express  in  profession,  presently  cry, 
*'  Oftmm  bene"  and  are  so  kind  to 
themselves  as  to  vote  themselves 
good  Christians,  who,  did  they  but 
take  the  pains  to  throw  those  aside, 
they  might  find  a  foul  hypocrite  at 
the  bottom  of  them  all  t  Hypocrisy 
often  takes  up  her  lodging  next 
door  to  sincerity,  and  so  ^e  passes 
unfound,  the  soul  not  suspecting 
hell  can  be  so  near  heaven.  And 
as  hypocrisy,  so  sincerity  is  liard  to 
be  discovered.  This  grace  often 
Hes  low  in  the  heart,  like  the  sweet 
violet  in  some  valley  or  near  some 
brook,  hid  with  thorns  and  nettles 
— infirmities  I  mean ;  so  that  there 
requires  both  care  and  wisdom  that 
we  neither  let  the  weed  of  hypo- 
crisy stand  nor  pluck  up  the  herb  of 
grace  in  its  stead. — A  Diviuc  of  the 
17th  century. 
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IDLENESS. 

"  The  desire  of  the  slotiiful  killeth  him  ;  for  his  hands  refuse  to  labour."- 

Prov.  xxi.  26. 


Much  bending  breaks  the  bow ; 
mach  unbending  the  mind. — Bacon. 

£yiL  thoughts  intrude  in  an  un- 
employed mind  as  naturally  as 
worms  are  generated  in  a  stagnant 
pool. 

The  Turks  have  a  proverb  which 
says  that  the  devil  tempts  all  other 
men,  but  that  idle  men  tempt  the 
devil. 

The  idle,  who  are  neither  wise 
for  this  world  nor  the  next,  are 
emphatically  fools  at  large.  — 
Tillotson. 

Idleness  is  a  constant  sin,  and 
but  the  devil's  home  for  temptation 
and  for  unprofitable,  distracting 
musings. — Baxter, 

Bather  do  what  is  nothing  to 
the  purpose  than  be  idle,  that  the 
devil  may  find  thee  doing.  The 
bird  that  sits  is  easify  shot,  while 
fliers  *8cape  the  fowler.  Idleness 
is  the  Dead  Sea  that  swallows  all 
the  virtues,  and  is  the  self-made 
sepulchre  of  a  living  man.  — 
Quofrles, 

Man's  Horeditaiy  Sin. — If  yon 
ask  me  which  is  the  real  hereditary 
sin  of  human  nature,  do  you  ima- 
gine I  shall  answer  pride,  or  luxury, 
or  ambition,  or  egotism?  No;  I 
shall  say  indolence.  Who  conquers 
indolence  will  conquer  all  the  rest. 
Indeed,  all  good  piinciples  must 
stagnate  withoutmental  activity. — 
2/  ifnn%€Ttnafi . 

Idleness  in  Prime  of  Life.  — 
Idleness  is  the  great  corrupter  of 
youth  and  the  bane  and  dishonour 
of  middle  age.  He  who,  in  the 
prime  of  life,  finds  time  to  hang 
heavy  on .  his  hands  may  witli 
much  reason  suspect  that  he  has 
not  consulted  the  duties  which  the 
consideration  of  his  age  imposed  on 
him ;  assuredly  he  has  not  consulted 
his  happiness.->-£;atr. 

The  Happiness  of  Life.  —  It  is 
exertion  that  renders  rest  delightful 


and  sleep  sweet  and  undisturbed. 
That  the  happiness  of  Ufe  depends 
on  the  regular  prosecution  of  some 
laudable  purpose  or  lawful  calling, 
which  engages,  helps,  and  enlivens 
all  our  powers,  let  those  bear  wit- 
ness who,  after  spending  years  in 
active  usefulness,  retire  to  enjoy 
themselves — they  are  a  burden  to 
themselves. — Joy. 

Looking  On.  —  Pytbagcnras, 
being  asked  what  he  was,  answered 
that,  if  Hiero  were  ever  at  the 
Olympian  games,  he  knew  the 
manner — that  some  came  to  try 
their  fortune  for  the  prizes,  and 
some  came  as  merchants  to  utter 
their  commodities,  and  some  came 
to  moke  good  cheer  and  meet  their 
friends,  and  some  came  to  look  on ; 
and  that  he  was  one  of  them  that 
came  to  look  on.  But  men  must 
know  that,  in  this  theatre  of  man's 
life,  it  is  reserved  only  for  God  and 
angels  to  be  lookers-on. — Ba^an, 

The  Ancients  and  Idleness.  — 
Among  the  Egyptians  idleness  was 
a  capital  crime.  Among  the  Lo- 
crians,  he  that  lent  money  to  an 
idle  person  was  to  lose  it.  Among 
the  Corinthians,  idle  persons  were 
delivered  to  the  camifex.  By  the 
laws  of  Solon  idle  persons  were  to 
suffer  death.  The  ancients  call 
idleness  the  burial  of  a  living  man, 
and  Seneca  had  rather  be  sick  than 
idle.  Now  shall  nature  do  more 
than  grace  ?  Shall  poor  blind  hea- 
thens be  so  severe  against  idle 
persons,  and  shall  Christians  em- 
brace them?  Should  they  not 
rather  turn  their  backs  upon  them 
and  have  no  intercourse  with  them 
who  think  themselves  too  great  or 
too  good  to  hold  the  i)lough  ?  — 
Brooks, 

Labour  Bedrable. — So  far  from 
complete  inaction  being  perfect  en- 
joyment, there  are  few  sufferings 
greater  than  that  which  the  total 
absence   of    occupation   generally 
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induces.  Coont  Caylns,  the  cele- 
brated French  antiquary,  spent 
much  time  in  engraving  the  plates 
which  illustrate  his  valuable  works. 
When  his  friends  asked  him  why 
he  worked  so  hard  at  such  an  al- 
most mechanical  occupation,  he 
repUed,  Je  grave  pour  ne  pas  me 
pendre — "  I  engrave  lest  I  should 
liang  myself."  AVhen  Napoleon 
was  slowly  withering  away,  from 
disease  and  ennui  together,  on  the 
rook  of  St.  Helena,  it  was  told  him 
that  one  of  his  old  friends,  an  ex- 
colonel  in  his  Italian  army,  was 
dead.  *' What  disease  killed  him?" 
asked  Napoleon.  "That  of  having 
nothing  to  do,"  it  was  answered. 
'*  Enough,"  sighed  Napoleon,  **  even 


had  he  been  an  emperor."  Nature 
has  beneficently  provided  that  if 
the  greater  proportion  of  her  sons 
must  earn  their  bread  by  the  sweat 
of  their  brow,  that  bread  is  far 
sweeter  from  the  previous  effort 
than  if  it  fell  spontaneously  into 
the  hand  of  listless  indolence.  It 
is  scarcely  to  be  questioned,  then, 
that  labour  is  desirable  for  its  own 
sake,  as  well  as  for  the  substantial 
results  which  it  affords ;  and  con- 
sequently that  it  by  no  means 
lessens,  but  rather  adds  to,  the 
general  chance  of  happiness  that 
nearly  all  the  members  of  society 
should,  in  some  shape  or  other,  be 
placed  under  an  obhgation  to  labour 
for  their  support. — Potter, 


-♦♦- 


IDOLATRY. 

**  Idolaters  shall  not  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God." — 1  Cor.  vi.  10. 


Idolatry  is  not  confined  to  the 
heathen,  nor  to  the  worship  of 
stone,  wood,  or  similar  idols. 

AuoHT  save  God  that  is  en- 
shrined in  the  heart,  and  there  held 
as  the  great  object  of  affection,  is 
an  idol. 

Every  person  has  some  object 
which  he  loves  supremely,  and  in 
evei^  unrenewed  man  that  object 
is  seu. — Payaon. 

Idolatry  of  the  heart  is  one  of 
the  worst  forms  of  sin,  because  it 
deceives  the  soul,  hardens  the  heart, 
and  in  the  end  drags  its  votaries 
into  complete  alienation  from  God. 

Strictly  speaking,  idolatry  de- 
notes the  worship  of  deity  in  a 
visible  form,  whether  the  objects 
which  are  adored  are  symbols  of 
the  true  God  or  of  the  false  divi- 
nities that  are  put  in  His  place. 

Any  opinion  which  tends  to  keep 
out  of  sight  the  living  and  loving 
God,  whether  it  be  to  substitute  for 
Him  an  idol,  or  an  occult  agency, 
or  a  formal  creed,  can  be  nothing 
better  than  the  portentous  shadow 
projected  from  the  slavish  darkness 
of  an  ignorant  heart. — HaUam. 

The  Virgin  Maiy.— That  rule  of 
Epiphanius  shall  ever  be    a  safe 


course  to  us:  "Let  Mary  be  ho- 
noured, but  the  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Ghost  worshipped."  Here  is 
no  fear  of  danger,  but  that  we  may 
go  safsly  to  that  God  which  calls  ua 
to  Him,  and  prostrate  ourselves  to 
His  Ghiist,  our  gracious  Saviour. 
None  of  the  saints  can  envy  God 
this  honour ;  none  of  them  ever  did 
either  arrogate  it  to  himself  or 
suffer  it  to  be  given  him.  Neither 
is  there  any  of  them  whom  God 
ever  allowed  either  to  take  it  to 
himself  or  to  impart  it  to  others,  or 
to  accept  it  quietly,  being  imparted 
to  him  oy  others. — Bishop  Hall. 

"No  Other  Oods  before  Me."— 
There  is  not  one  point  that  is  proved 
by  more  evident  testimonies  of 
Scripture  than  this,  that  God  alone 
is  to  be  prayed  unto,  and  by  one 
Mediator,  namely,  Jesus  Ghnst. 
How  shall  they  call  on  Him  in 
whom  they  have  not  believed  ?  We 
must  believe  in  God  only;  there- 
fore He  only  is  to  be  prayed  unto. 
....  As  those  men  rob  Christ  of 
His  honour  who  seek  another  me- 
diator, so  these  are  no  less  injurious 
to  Christ  who  seek  another  ad- 
vocate, because  we  have  Christ  aa 
Advocate  with  the  Father.  .... 
It  is  the  safest  way  to  go  to  ths 
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fountain  of  meroj  itself,  and  leave 
the  streams  alone,  nor  suffer  those 
men  to  persuade  yon  who  say  that 
they  detract  nothing  from  God  by 
directing  their  prayers  to  the  saints, 
for  no  man  can  detract  from  God 
more  than  he  who  transferreth  the 
worship  dne  to  God  alone  unto  the 
oreaturo. — OOpin, 

Inyocation  of  Saints.  —  The  in- 
vocation of  saints  glorified  implies 
an  apostasy  from  Christ,  and  a 
denial  of  His  glory  and  majesty, 
whereunto  He  is  installed  by  ECis 
assumption  into  heaven,  to  sit  at 

the  rif  ht  hand  of  God To 

sit  at  ue  right  hand  of  God  is  to  be 
installed  in  God's  throne,  or  to  have 
a  godlike  royalty,  defined  in  Scrip- 
ture,   the   mi^esty    of    Christ   in 

heaven By  the  same  right 

He  becomes  the  only  and  eternal 
Priest  which  hath  to  do  in  the  most 

''holy  place,"  the  heavens 

In  the  tabernacle  of  this  world,  as 
was  in  the  first  tabernacle,  we  may 
haply  find  many  priests  whom  to 
employ  as  agents  for  us  with  God ; 
but  in  the  ''second  tabernacle,'* 
which  is  in  heaven,  there  is  but  One 
Agent  to  be  employed,  but  One  who 
hath  royal  commission  to  deal  be- 
tween God  and  man,  that  Angel  of 
the  presence,  as  Isaiah  calls  Him, 
and  one  only  Mediator,  Jesus 
Christ,  the  Lord  of  Glory,  who  in 
this  prerogative  is  above  saints  and 
angels ;  "  to  which  of  the  saints  or 
angels  said  God  at  any  time,  Sit 
on  My  right  hand  till  I  make  thine 
enemies  thy  footstool  ?  "—J.  Mede. 

Superior  Gk>d8  of  the  Heathen. — 
To  the  heathen  divinities,  especially 


might  have  been  engraved  "Al- 
mightiness,  Omnipresence,  Jus- 
tice;" and  on  the  reverse,  "Ca- 
price, Vengeance,  Lust."  Thus 
men  clothed  depraved  or  bestial 
deities  with  almighty  power ;  and 
they  became  cruel,  or  corrupt,  or 
bestial  in  their  affections  by  the 
reaction  of  the  character  wor- 
shipped upon  the  character  of  the 
worshipper.  In  the  language  of  a 
recent  writer, "  They  clothed  beasts 
and  depraved  beings  with  the  at- 
tributes of  almightiness,  and,  in 
effect,  they  worshipped  almighty 
beasts  and  devils."  And  the  more 
they  worshipped,  the  more  they 
resembled  them. — /.  B,  Walker, 

Images. — ^All  the  princes  of 
the  ecurth  have  not  had  so  many 
subjects  betrayed  and  made  traitors 
by  their  enemies  as  God  hath  lost 
souls  by  the  means  of  images.  I 
make  all  the  world  judge  that  know 
the  truth  . .  .  Christ  saith  not, "  Go, 
preach  unto  the  people  by  images;" 
but  He  said,  "Go  into  all  the 
world  and  preach  the  Gospel."  If 
we  loved  God  we  should  be  content 
with  Scripture. . .  What  intolerable 
blasphemy  of  God  and  heathen 
idolatry  is  this,  to  admit  and  teach 
the  invocation  of  saints  departed 
out  of  this  world !  It  takes  from 
God  His  true  honour;  it  makes 
Him  as  nothing  who  hath  ordained 
Christ  alone  to  be  Mediator  between 
man  and  Him;  it  diminishes  the 
merits  of  Christ  and  takes  from  the 
law  of  God  its  perfection  and  ma- 
jesty ...  It  accuses  the  Scripture 
of  God  to  be  false,  which  saith, 
"  Thou  shalt  neither  add,  neither 

makes 


jLui,u«u«»ui«umvuu.ieB,e8pe«auy  dinmuBh     anything;"     it 
those  phioed  at  the  head  of  tiie   Christ  aHar,  who  said.  "Tl 


catalogue  as  the  superior  gods, 
what  theologians  have  called  the 
physical  attributes  of  deity — omni- 
potent and  omnipresent  power — 
wore  generally  ascribed ;  but  their 
moral  character  was  iJwa^  de- 
fectiye,  and  generally  cnminal. 
As  one  of  the  best  instances  in  the 
whole  mythology  of  the  ancients, 
the  Roman  Jupiter  might  be  cited. 
Had  a  medal  been  stouck  of  this 


The  Spirit, 
whom  I  will  send  from  the  Father, 
He  shall  teach  you  all  truth."  ...  It 
is  the  office  of  Christ  only  to  be 
the  Mediator  for  sin,  and  likewiRe 
to  offer  the  prayers  of  the  Church 
to  His  Father. — Hooper. 

Pagan  Temples  in  England.  — 
Before  the  preaching  of  the  Gos- 
pel of  Christ,  no  church  here 
[England]  existed  but  the  temple  of 


**be8t"  of  the  gods,  on  one  side  |  an  idol ;  no  priesthood  but  that  of 
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pftganiiin ;  no  God  but  the  sun,  the 
moon,  or  Mnne  faideoos  imAge.    To 
the  crael  rites   of  the  Dmidical 
vonhip  snoeeeded   the   abomina- 
tions  of  the  Boman  idoLktry.    In 
Scotland  stood  the  temple  of  Mars 
in  ComwaU  the  temple  of  Mercury 
in  Bangor  the  temple  of  Minerva 
at  Leicester  the  temple  of  Janns 
at  York,  where    St.  Peter's  now 
stands,  the  temple  of  Bellona ;  in 
London,  on  the  site  of  St.  Panics 
Cathedral,  the  temple  of  I>iana ; 
and    at   Westunnster,  where  the 
Abb^  nan  its  venerable  pile,  a 
temple  of  Apollo. — Plaifere, 

IdolB  in  tiie  Dost.  —  *'  My  fa- 
ther," said  a  convert  to  a  missionary 
in  India,  **  was  an  officiating  priest 
of  a  heathen  temple,  and  was  con- 
sidered in  those  days  a  saperior 
English  scholar,  and  by  teaching 
the  English  langnage  to  wealthy 
natives  realised  a  large  fortune. 
At  a  very  early  period,  when  a 
mere  boy,  I  was  employed  by  my 
father  to  light  the  lamps  in  the 
pagoda,  and  attend  to  the  various 
things  connected  with  the  idols. 


I  hardly  remember  the  tim* 
when  my  mind  wae  not  ezeroiBed 
on  the  folly  of  idolatry.  These 
things,  I  thou^t,  were  made  by 
the  hand  of  man,  can  move  only 
by  man,  and,  whether  treated 
well  or  ill,  are  micongeions  of 
either.  Why  all  this  cleaning, 
anointing,  illuminating,  &e.  ?  One 
evening  these  considerations  so 
powerfolly  wron^t  on  my  youth- 
ful mind  oiat,  instead  of  placing  the 
idok  according  to  costcmi,  I  threw 
them  from  their  pedestals,  and  left 
them  with  their  fftces  in  the  dtist. 
My  father,  on  witnessing  idiat  I 
had  done,  chastised  me  so  severely 
as  to  leave  me  abnoet  dead.  I 
reasoned  with  him  that,  if  they 
could  not  get  up  out  Of  the  dust, 
they  were  not  able  to  do  what  I 
could,  and  that,  instead  of  being 
worshipped  as  sods,  they  deserved 
to  he  m  the  dust,  where  I  had 
thrown  them.  He  was  implacable, 
and  vowed  to  disinherit  me,  and 
as  the  first  step  to  it  sent  me  away 
from  his  house.  He  relented  on 
his  death-bed,  and  left  me  all 
his  wealth.*' 


-•♦■ 


IGNORANCE. 

*'  I  would  have  you  wise  unto  that  which  in  ^ood,  nn<l  Firoplc  concerning 

evil." — Rom.  xvi.  19. 


As  the  soil,  however  rich  it  may 
be,  cannot  bo  productive  without 
culture,  so  the  mind  without  culti- 
vation can  never  produce  good 
fruit. — Seneca, 

It  is  impossible  to  make  people 
understand  their  ignorance,  for  it 
requires  knowledge  to  perceive  it, 
and  therefore  he  that  can  perceive 
it  hath  it  not. — Jeremy  Taylor, 

He  who  has  no  resources  of  mind 
is  more  to  be  pitied  than  he  who  is 
in  want  of  necessaries  for  the 
body;  and  to  be  obliged  to  beg  our 
daily  happiness  from  others  be- 
speaks a  more  lamentable  poverty 
than  that  of  him  who  begs  his 
daily  bread. — Colton, 

Wiae  Ignorance. — ^''As,**  Bays 
Bishop  Hall,  "there  is  a  fooliah 


wisdom,  BO  there  is  a  wise  igno- 
rance, in  not  i«ying  into  God's 
ark,  not  inquiring  into  things  not 
revealed.  I  would  fain  know  all 
that  I  need,  and  all  that  I  may: 
I  leave  God's  secrets  to  Himself. 
It  is  happy  for  me  that  God  makes 
me  of  His  court,  though  not  of  His 
council." 

Defonnity  of  the  BobL Ab 

bUndness  is  the  deformity  of  the 
face,  so  is  ignonmoe  the  defonnity 
c^  the  soul.  As  the  want  of  fleehly 
eyes  qioils  the  beanty  of  the  &oe, 
so  the  want  of  Bpiritual  eyes  spmls 
the  beauty  of  the  soul.  A  man 
without  knowledge  is  ae  a  woi4c- 
man  without  his  haada,  as  a  painter 
without  his  eyes,  as  a  tnveUer 
without  his  legs;  or  ae  a  ahip  willi* 
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out  sails,  or  &  bird  without  wings, 
or  like  »  body  without  soul. — 
Broolcs, 

Ignorance  of  Seligion. — Igno- 
rance of  the  price  of  pearls  nuakes 
the  idiot  slignt  them.  Ignorance 
of  the  worth  of  diamonds  makes 
the  fool  choose  a  pebble  before 
them.  Ignorance  of  the  satirfac- 
tion  learning  affords  makes  the 
peasant  despise  and  laug^  at  it ; 
and  we  very  ordinarily  see  how 
men  tread  and  trample  on  those 
plants  which  are  the  greatest  re- 
storatives, becahse  they  know  not 
the  virtue  of  them.  And  the  same 
may  justly  be  affirmed  of  religion 
— ^me  reason  why  men  meddle  no 
more  with  it  is  because  they  are 
not  acquainted  with  the  pleasant- 
ness of  it. — Anthony  Homeck, 

Moral  Darkness. — ^Darkness  is 
the  proper  image  and  metaphor 
by  which  to  represent  that  mental 
ignorance  and  delusion  under 
which  so  many  of  our  species 
labour.  For  at  midnight  all  i^at 
is  fiEur  and  beautiful  in  nature  is' 
concealed.  There  are  fields  and 
forests,  there  are  brooks  and  foun- 
tains, there  are  rivers  and  valleys, 
but  gloom  and  confusion  rest  upon 
all  this  lovehness.  And  in  like 
manner,  as  long  as  a  man  continues 
in  moral  darkness,  there  is  a  veil, 
and  there  is  oonfasion  upon  God, 
and  Christ,  and  heaven  and 
eternity,  and  Christian  privileges, 
and  the  obiects  of  faith;  these, 
bright  and  glorious  in  their  radiance 
to  one  who  enjoys  ''the  marvel- 
lous,*' are  hid  from  our  eyes. — 
Salter. 

Heathen  I^noranoe. — When  the 
painter  Bigo  was  in  Cairo,  he  en- 
gaged a  freshly  arrived  Nubian  to 
sit  for  his  picture.  As  soon  as  the 
colours^  were  laid  on  the  picture, 
he  uttered  a  loud  cry  of  horror  and 
escaped  to  his  home,  where  he  re- 
lated that  his  head  and  half  of  his 
body  had  been  taken  away  by  the 
painter.  Some  days  after,  Bigo 
led  another  Nubian  into  his  work- 
shop, who  was  no  less  struck  with 
horror  at  seeing  the  picture  than 


the  man  whom  it  represented  had 
been,  and  told  all  his  countrymen 
that  he  had  seen  a  great  number 
of  lopped-ofT  heads  and  limbs  in 
the  Frenchman's  house.  They 
laughed  at  him.  However,  to 
satisfy  themselves  about  the 
matter,  six  of  them  went  to  visit 
Bigo.  They  were  seized  with  the 
same  panic  at  the  sight  of  his 
paintings,  and  no  entreaties  could 
prevail  upon  them  to  remain  in 
the  house. 

Ignorance  at  the  Oity. — ^Now, 
while  I  was  gazing  upon  all  these 
things,  I  turned  my  nead  to  look 
back,  and  saw  Ignorance  coming 
up  to  the  river  side ;  but  he  soon 
got  over,  and  that  without  half  the 
difficulty' which  the  other  two  men 
met  with.  For  it  happened  that 
there  was  then  in  that  place  one 
Vain  Hope,  a  ferryman,  thai  with 
his  boat  helped  him  over;  so  he, 
as  the  other,  I  saw,  did  ascend  the 
hill  to  come  up  to  the  gate,  only 
he  come  alone  ;  neither  did  any 
man  meet  him  with  the  least  en- 
couragement.  When  he  was 
coming  up  to  the  gate,  he  looked 
up  to  the  writing  that  was  above, 
and  then  began  to  knock,  supposing 
that  entrance  should  have  been 
quickly  administered  to  him;  but 
he  was  asked  by  the  men  that 
looked  over  the  top  of  the  gate. 
Whence  come  you,  and  what  would 
you  have  ?  He  answered,  "  I  have 
eat  and  drunk  in  the  presence  of  ^ 
the  ELing,  and  He  has  taught  in 
our  streets."  Then  they  asked  for 
his  certificate,  that  they  might  go 
in  and  show  it  to  the  King ;  so  he 
fumbled  in  his  bosom  for  one,  and 
found  none.  Then  said  they, 
*'  You  have  none  t"  but  the  man 
answered  never  a  word.  So  they 
told  the  King,  but  He  would  not 
come  down  to  see  him,  but  com- 
manded the  two  shining  ones  that 
conducted  Christian  and  Hopeful 
to  the  city  to  go  out  and  take  Igno- 
rance, and  bind  him  hand  and 
foot,  and  have  him  away.  Then 
they  took  him  up  and  carried  him 
through  the  air  to  the  door  that 
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I  saw  on  the  side  of  the  hill,  and 
put  him  in  there.  Then  I  saw 
that  there  was  a  way  to  hell  even 


from  the  gates  of  heaven,  as  well 
as  from  the  City  of  Destmction. — 
Bunyan. 


-♦♦- 


IMMORTALITY. 

*<  Eternal  life,  which  God,  that  cannot  lie,  promised  before  the  world 

began."— TifiM  i.  2. 


Labour  for  the  other  life  that 
awaits  thee,  and  consider  the  time 
it  mnst  endure. — Lokman. 

Thb  believing  contemplation  and 
recognition  of  Christ  are  the  source 
of  a  life  which  is  the  embodiment 
of  the  highest  possible  blessedness. 

The  future  existence  of  men  was 
suspected  before,  it  was  hoped  for 
before,  it  was  longed  after  oefore ; 
but  Christ,  with  simple  *enuncia- 
tion,  declared  that  it  was  true,  and 
He  "  brought  life  and  immortality 
to  light." 

Bonaparte  was  visiting  the  pic- 
ture gallery  of  Soult  witii  Denon, 
and  was  struck  with  one  of  Baf- 
faelle's  pictures,  which  Denon 
complimented  with  the  term  '*  im- 
mortal." "  How  long  may  it  last  ?" 
asked  Bonaparte.  *'Well,  some 
four  or  five  hundred  years  longer," 
said  Denon.  "  Splendid  inunor- 
talityl"  said  Bonaparte,  disdain- 
fully.— Lady  Morgan, 

Hope  of  Immortality. — The  hope 
of  immortality  has  been  in  the  soul 
of  man  ever  since  there  has  been 
a  man  to  have  a  soul,  and  it  has 
been  variously  taught  and  believed ; 
but  it  was  not  untU  Christ  brought 
it  to  light,  and  made  it  a  certainty, 
that  it  became  the  very  pavement  of 
ficdth  on  which  we  ^ead  with  as 


mankind  under  oppression,  or  deter 
them  from  crime  by  motives  drawn 
from  future  retribution.    If  this  be 
so,  how  happens    it   that  it  has 
found  its  way  into  the  deserts,  and 
has  been  diffosed   alike  over    the 
South- Sea  Islands  and  those  of  the 
Pacific;   over  Lapland,  and  Asia, 
and     the    nations    of    benighted 
Africa  ?    The  nations  of  the  Society 
Islands   entertain   it;    and  those, 
too,  of  the  Friendly  Islands;  the 
New  Zealanders  also,  and  the  in- 
habitants of  the   Pelew    Islands, 
with  the  wild    tribes  of  Kalmuc 
Tartary,  and    all   the  wandering 
tribes  which  have  peopled,  and  do 
still  people,  the  continent  of  Ame- 
rica.— B.  W,  Landi-8. 

Type  of  Han.  —  Even  in  a 
moral  point  of  view,  I  think  the 
analogies  derived  from  the  trans- 
formation of  insects  admit  of  some 
beautiful  applications,  which  have 
not  been  neglected  by  pious  ento- 
mologists. The  three  states  of 
the  caterpillar,  larva,  and  butterfly 
have,    since   the   time    of    Greek 

goets,  been  applied  to  typify  the 
uman  being — ^its  terrestrial  form, 
apparent  death,  and  ultimate  ce- 
lestial destination;  and  it  seems 
more  extraordinary  that  a  sordid 
and  crawling  worm  should  become 
a  beautiful  and  active  fly — ^that  an 
inhabitant  of  the  dark  and  fcstid 


firm  a  step  as  we  do  on  the  sohd   ,       ,  .„   i.    u  .        -  ^    j.     j^ 
«««4i^     -ktJT  ^«n  <«««  ♦^n    «^  ^„„  dunghill  should  man  mstantentire- 
eartn.    r^o  man  can  tell,  no  man  ,__  vp  _      ..    *  •  x^j.i.  vi 

h^  .ttempted  to  me«ie.  what  l''^!^i^i°^'™A^t^"~ 


advance  was  made  in  the  world's 
spiritual  history  by  the  certifying 
of  that  great  fact  of  immortahty. 

The  Soid'B  Immortality.  —  We 
are  told  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
soul*8  immortality  could  only  have 
arisen  from  the  speculations  of 
nen  of  genius,  and  that  it  was 
troduced  by  legislators  to  console 


air,  and  enjoy  the  sunbeams — ^than 
that  a  being  whose  pursuits  here 
have  been  ^ter  an  xmdying  name, 
and  whose  purest  happiness  has 
been  derived  from  the  acquisition 
of  intellectual  power  and  finite 
knowledge,  should  rise  hereafter 
into  a  state  of  being  where  im- 
mortality is  no  longer  a  name,  and 
ascend  to  the  source  of  Unbounded 
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Power  and  Infinite  "Wisdom. — Sir 
Humphrey  Davy. 

In  Ohrist  Lmnortality.  —  What 
medicines  will  reach  your  case  if 
not  this  truth  of  immortaUty? 
Where,  outside  of  the  Gospel,  can 
you  point  me  to  one  single  ray  of 
hope  or  joy  comparable  thereto? 
The  revelations  of  natural  science 
are  important,  but  of  what  value 
compared  with  the  revelation  of 
God's  inmost  disposition  ?  Who  is 
my  God  ?  Where  is  He  ?  Where 
can  I  find  Him?  What  am  I 
myself?  What  is  my  destiny? 
Is  the  grave  the  end  of  time  ?  Is 
the  life  of  the  flitting  midge  of 
evening,  or  of  the  poor  foolish  moth 
that  extinguishes  himself  in  my 
taper,  a  symbol  of  my  life,  except 
that  mine  is  a  little  longer?  Is 
there  nought  of  me  but  dust,  that 
shall  return  to  dust?  Every  fibre 
in  me,  all  the  faculties  of  my  being, 
and  with  more  and  more  emphasis 
and  power  as  they  rise  in  the  scale, 
declare  that  I  cannot  sleep  for 
ever !  And  if  it  is  said  on  good 
authority  that  I  have  in  Christ 
Jesus  immortaUty,  I  clasp  that 
truth  as  the  very  bosom  of  God, 
ftdl  of  milk.  The  sweetest,  the 
most  nourishing,  the  most  hope- 
inspiring,  .the  most  regenerating 
doctrine,  the  doctrine  that  is  most 
noble  in*  its  influences  on  the 
human  character,  is  this  doctrine 
of  inunortaUty — tiie  cardinal  truth 
that  the  soul  lives  for  ever  through 
Jesus  Christ  the  Lord. — Beecher, 

The  FhcBniz  of  Immortality. — 
The  phoenix,  a  fabled  bird  of  anti- 
quity, when  it  felt  the  advancing 
dull  of  age,  bmlt  its  own  funersd 
nm  and  fired  its  pyre  by  means 
which  nature's  instinct  taught.  All 
its  plumage  and  its  form  of  beauty 
became  ashes,  but  then  would  rise 
the  young.  Beautifdl  firom  the  urn 
of  death  and  chambers  of  decay 
would  the  fledgling  come,  with  its 
eyes  turned  toward  the  sun,  and 
essaying  its  dark  velvet  wings, 
sprinkled  with  gold  and  fringed 
with  silver,  on  the  bahny  air ;  rising 
a  little  higher,  until  at  length,  in 


the  fiill  confidence  of  flight,  it  gives 
a  cry  of  joy,  and  soon  becomes  a 
guttering  speck  on  the  bosom  of 
the  aehal  ocean.  Lovely  voyager 
of  earth,  bound  on  its  heavenward 
journey  to  the  sun!  So  rises  the 
spirit-bird  firom  the  ruins  of  the 
body  —  the  funeral  urn  which  its 
Maker  built  —  the  death  fires.  So 
towers  away  to  its  home,  to  the 
pure  elements  of  spirituality, .  in- 
tellect Phoenix,  to  dip  its  proud 
wings  in  the  fountains  of  eternal 
bliss.  So  shall  dear,  precious  hu- 
manity survive  from  its  ashes  of  a 
burning  world.  So  beautifully  shaU 
the  soul  soar  within  the  disc  of 
eternity's  great  luminary,  with 
undazzled  eye  and  unscorched 
wings — the  Phoenix  of  immortaUty 
— taken  to  its  rainbow  home,  and 
cradled  on  the  beating  bosom  of 
Eternal  Love. — J.  N,  Maffit. 

The  World  and  its  Teachings. — 
A  man  has  long  sat  in  a  dungeon, 
wearing  chains  that  will  not  permit 
him  to  move  his  length,  and  eating 
the  bread  and  water  of  affliction. 
At  last  the  bounty  of  the  gaoler 
takes  off  the  chains,  and  gives  him 
the  Uberty  of  walking  round  the 
dungeon.  And  what  would  you 
think  of  a  man  who,  under  such 
circumstances,  should  beseech  his 
gaoler  to  put  on  the  chains  again  ? 
There  is  one  Uttle  window  through 
which  the  sun  finds  its  way  into  the 
cell,  to  kiss  the  waU  and  dispel  the 
darkness,  and  through  which  the 
noise  of  the  outer  world  comes  to 
his  ear;  and  suppose  he  should 
request  the  gaoler  to  stop  up  that 
window,  that  no  sound  of  bird,  or 
sweet  influence  of  nature,  or  light 
of  the  sun,  should  come  throu^  ? 
Just  like  such  a  man  is  he  who 
would  take  away  from  the  teachings 
of  the  Bible  the  truth  of  immor- 
taUty and  the  hope  of  glory  beyond 
this  world.  For  this  world  is  but 
one  great  dungeon.  I  would  not 
Uve  &  there  were  only  this  world 
to  Uve  in.  Blessed  is  he  that  may 
take  his  departure  irom  it !  But 
chains,  and  sorrows,  and  nckness, 
and  tiroubles,  are  gloriiied  the 
moment  we  perceive  them  to  be 
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iiiBixxiinents  of  a  higher  hfe.  The 
moment  we  perceive  them  to  be 
disciplinary  experiences,  they  be- 
come so  many  rounds  of  ladders 


like  the  ladder  on  which  Jacob  saw 
angels  ascending  and  descending; 
and  on  them  we  shall  ascend  to 
glory. — Beecher, 


-»•- 


INDUSTRY. 


"  In  all  labonr  there  is 

Nothing  is  impossible  to  indus- 
try.— Periander. 

The  bread  earned  by  the  sweat 
of  the  brow  is  thrice  blessed,  and  it 
is  far  sweeter  than  the  tasteless  loaf 
of  idleness. 

A  MAN  who  gives  his  children 
habits  of  industry  provides  for  them 
better  than  by  giving  them  a  for- 
tune.— Whateli/, 

"  I  HAVE  lived,'*  said  Dr.  Adam 
Clarke,  "to  know  that  the  great 
secret  of  human  happiness  is  this 
—  never  suffer  your  energies  to 
stagnate.  The  old  adage  of  too 
many  irons  in  the  fire  conveys  an 
untruth.  Tou  cannot  have  too 
many;  poker,  tongs,  and  all  — 
keep  them  all  going." 

Industry  and  Oenins. — Industry 
has  a  firmer  muscle,  is  less  annoyed 
by  delays  and  repulses,  and,  like 
water,  bends  itself  to  the  shape  of 
the  soil  over  which  it  flows,  and  if 
checked  will  not  rest,  but  accu- 
mulates, and  mines  a  passage  be- 
neath, or  seeks  a  side-race,  or  rises 
above  and  overflows  the  obstruction. 
What  genius  performs  at  one  im- 
pulse, industi^  gains  by  a  suc- 
cession of  blows.  In  ordinary 
matters  they  differ  only  in  rapidity 
of  execution,  and  are  upon  one 
level  before  men,  who  see  the 
result  but  not  the  process. 

Biblical  Examples.  —  Dorcas 
probably  made  no  sensation  in 
Joppa,  but  when  Dorcas's  fingers 
grew  quiet  under  the  grave-do^es, 
Joppa  found  out  what  tiiey  had 
lost,  and  the  poor  women  came  in 
and  preached  her  funeral  sermon 
in  warm  tear-drops  on  her  silent 
face.  To  this  same  class  belong 
Ezra  the  scribe ;  and  Hannah,  the 
praying  mother ;  and  Andrew,  who 
believed  in  personal    effort;    and 


profit."— Pror.  xiv.  23. 

Onesiphorus,  who  was  not  ashamed 
of  Paul's  chains.  Caleb  stands  in 
this  catalogue — a  type  of  thorough- 
going servants  of  God,  who  do  a 
great  deal  with  but  little  noise,  who 
stand  meekly  and  steadily  at  their 
posts  of  duty,  who  never  shirk 
their  share  of  toil  or  danger,  who 
do  not  attract  much  attention  till 
they  are  gone.  Then  how  we  miss 
them  in  the  Church,  in  society,  in 
the  Sunday  school  t  How  the  family 
or  the  neighbourhood  suffers  for 
them !  How  hard  it  is  to  get  along 
without  them  t — Cuyler, 

Fervent  Industry. — The  indus- 
try which  is  not  fervent  is  not 
Christian,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  love  which  does  not  come  forth 
in  action,  the  fervour  which  does 
not  lead  to  diligence,  will  soon  die 
down.  Or  why,  to  take  the  case  of 
the  opulent  possessor  of  estates 
which  the  love  of  another  gave 
him — ^why  is  it  that  in  the  nudjst  of 
luxuries  and  acconunodations  as 
abundant  as  wealth  can  purphase 
or  ingenuity  suggest — ^why  is  it  that 
firuit  from  trees  of  his  own  planting, 
or  from  a  garden  of  his  own  tend- 
ing, tastes  so  sweet?  Why  is  it 
that  the  rustic  chair  of  his  own 
contriving,  or  the  telescope  of  his 
own  consdncting,  so  far  surpasses 
any  which  the  craftsman  can  send 
him?  Why,  the  reason  is,  those 
apples  have  an  aroma  of  industry, 
a  smack  of  self-requiting  diligence 
peculiar  to  themselves.  Thatrustio 
seat  is  lined  with  self-oomplaoent 
labour,  and  the  pleasant  conscious- 
ness of  having  made  that  telescope 
himself  has  so  sharpened  the  ma- 
ker's eye  as  greatly  to  augment  its 
magnifying  power.  God  has  so  made 
the  mind  of  man  that  a  peculiar 
delioiousness  resides  in  the  fruits  of 
personal  industry^ — Wilber/orc9, 
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Haa  made  for  Labour.  —  Some 
eentories  ago  a  man  resident  in 
Egypt  became  a  convert  to  the 
Christian  faith.  The  spirit  of  the 
times  favonred  asceticism ;  and  he, 
being  of  a  contempLktive  mind, 
conceived  the  nnnatoral  idea  that 
if  he  could  retire  from  sociely,  and 
spend  his  time  in  contemphition,  he 
should  attoin  to  the  perfection  of 
hmnan  happiness  on  earth.  Filled 
with  this  thought,  he  bade  adieu  to 
the  abodes  of  men,  wandered  fikr 
into  the  desert,  selected  a  cave,  near 
which  flowed  a  spring,  for  his  home, 
and,  subsisting  on  the  scanty  crops 
of  roots  and  herbs  which  sprang  up 
spontaneouslv  in  the  adjacent  glens 
and  valleys,  began  his  life  of  medi- 
tation and  prayer.  He  had  not 
spent  many  seasons  in  his  hermitage 
before  his  heart  grew  miserable  be- 
yond endurance.  The  long  and 
weary  hours  of  the  day,  and  the 
dreary,  interminable  nights,  op- 
pressed and  crushed  his  listless 
soul.     In   the   extremity   of    his 


wretchedness  he  fell  upoaa  his  face, 
and  cried,  **  Father,  otM  home  Thy 
child  I  Let  me  die  t  I  am  weary 
of  life."  Thus  strieken  with  gne^ 
he  fell  asleep ;  and,  in  his  vision, 
an  angel  stood  before  him,  and 
spake,  saying,  "  Gut  down  the  pahn 
tree  that  grows  by  yon  spring,  and 
of  its  fibres  oonsfaruot  a  rope.**  The 
vision  passed  away,  and  the  hermit 
awoke  with  a  resolution  to  fulfil  his 
mission.  But  he  had  no  axe,  and 
therefore  journeyed  far  to  procure 
one.  On  his  return  he  felled  the 
tree,  and  diligently  laboured  till  its 
fibres  lay  at  his  feet,  formed  into  a 
coil  of  rope.  Again  the  angel  stood 
before  him,  and  said,  '*  Dominic, 

Sou  are  now  no  longer  weary  of 
fe,  but  you  are  happy.  Enow, 
then,  that  man  was  made  for  labour, 
and  that  prayer  also  is  his  duty. 
Both  are  essential  to  his  happiness. 
Go,  therefore,  into  the  world,  with 
the  rope  girded  upon  thy  loins.  Let 
it  be  a  memorial  to  thee  of  what 
God  expects  from  man.** — Dr,  Wis9. 


i^«- 


•« 


INFIDELITY. 

0  man,  who  art  thou  that  repliest  against  God  ?  **^Rom.  ix.  20. 


iMriDBLiTT  is  a  rotten  plank 
which  bends  and  breaks  at  the 
hour  of  death. 

When  once  infidehty  can  per- 
soade  men  that  they  shall  die  like 
beasts,  they  will  soon  be  brought 
to  live  like  beasts  also. — South, 

Lbt  any  of  those  who  renounce 
Christianity  write  fairly  down  in  a 
book  all  the  absurdities  that  they 
believe  instead  of  it,  and  they  will 
find  that  it  requires  more  faith  to 
reject  ChristiMiity  than  to  embrace 
it. — Colton, 

Imfidklitt  is  the  joint  offspring 
of  aa  irreligious  temper  and  un- 
holy speoulation,  employed,  not  in 
examining  the  evidences  of  Chris- 
tianity, but  in  detecting  the  vices 
and  imperfectionB  of  professing 
Christians. — Bobert  HaU, 

CoLLDfs,  the  infidel  writer,  was 
onoe  asked  how  it  was  that,  though 
ha  seemed  to  have  very  little  reli- 


gion himself,  he  took  so  much  care 
that  his  servants  should  attend 
regularly  at  church.  He  replied, 
"  To  prevent  them  robbing  or  mur- 
dering me.**  To  such  a  character 
how  applicable  are  these  words — 
"  Out  of  thine  own  mouth  wiU  I 
judge  thee  !  ** — Cope. 

Disbelief  of  Ohristiaii  Beligion. — 
''  To  me  it  appears,'*  says  Paley 
— ''and  I  think  it  material  to  be 
remarked — ^that  a  disbelief  of  the 
established  religion  of  their  country 
has  no  tendency  to  dispose  men  for 
the  reception  of  another,  but  that, 
on  the  contrary,  it  generates  a  settled 
contempt  of  all  religious  pretensions 
whatever.  GeneraJ  infidelity  is  the 
hardest  soil  which  the  propagators 
of  a  new  religion  can  have  to  work 
upon.'* 

Hume's  Philosophy. — "  I  seem/' 
confesses  Hume,  ''af&i^ted  and 
confounded   with  the  solitude  in 
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which  I  am  placed  by  my  philo- 
sophy.  When  I  look  abroad,  on 
every  side  I  see  dispute,  contra- 
diction, and  distraction.  When  I 
torn  my  eye  inward,  I  find  nothing 
but  doubt  and  ignorance.  Where 
ami?  Or  what  am  I?  From  what 
cause  do  I  derive  my  existenpe? 
To  what  condition  shall  I  return  ? 
I  am  confounded  with  questions. 
I  begin  to  fiEUicy  myself  in  a  very 
deplorable  condition,  environed  wiui 
darkness  on  every  side." 

Salvation  B^ected. What 

would  you  think  if  there  were  to 
be  an  insurrection  in  an  hospital, 
and  sick  man  should  conspire  with 
sick  man,  and  on  a  certain  day  they 
should  rise  up  and  reject  the  doctors 
and  nurses  9  There  they  would  be 
— sickness  and  disease  within,  and 
all  the  help  without  1  Yet  what  is 
an  hospital  compared  to  this  fever- 
ridden  world,  which  goes  swinging 
in  pain  and  anguish  through  the 
centuries,  where  men  say,  "We 
have  got  rid  of  the  Atonement,  and 
we  are  rid  of  the  Bible*'  ?  Yes,  and 
you  have  rid  yourselves  of  salva- 
tion. — Beecher. 

A  Oharaoter  of  the  Mind. — ^In- 
fidelity is  one  of  the  characters  of 
the  human  mind,  which,  from  the 
days  of  paradise  to  our  own,  has 
never  wholly  left  it,  and  till  our 
knowledge  is  greatly  multiplied  will 
perhaps  not  be  universally  extin- 
guished, because  it  is  the  cnampion 
of  matter  against  mind,  of  body 
against  spirit,  of  the  senses  against 
the  reason,  of  passion  against  duty, 
of  self-iuterest  against  self-govern- 
ment, of  dissatisfaction  against  con- 
tent, of  the  present  against  the 
future,  of  the  little  that  is  known 
against  all  that  is  imknown,  of  our 
limited  experience  against  bound- 
less possibility. — Sharon  Turner. 

Apt  QuestionB. — '*  I  wish  every 
man,'*  says  Sherlock,  *'  who  argues 
against  the  Christian  religion  would 
ta^e  this  one  serious  thought  along 
with  him,  that  he  must  one  day,  S 
he  believes  that  God  will  judge  the 
world,  argue  the  case  once  more  at 
the  judgment-seat  of  God,  and  let  | 


him  try  his  reasons  accordingly. 
Do  you  reject  the  Gospel  because 
you  will  admit  nothing  that  pre- 
tends to  be  a  revelation?  Con- 
sider well :  is  it  a  reason  that  you 
will  justify  to  the  fekce  of  God? 
Will  you  tell  Him  that  you  had 
resolved  to  receive  no  positive 
commands  from  Him,  nor  to  admit 
any  of  His  declarations  for  law  ? 
If  it  will  not  be  a  good  reason  then, 
it  is  not  a  good  reason  now ;  and 
the  stoutest  heart  will  tremble  to 
give  such  an  impious  reason  to  the 
Almighty  which  is  a  plain  defiance 
to  His  wisdom  and  authority.*' 

The  Bigot  of  Infidelity.— Re- 
ligion deserves  a  candid  examina- 
tion, and  it  demands  nothing  more. 
The  fulfilment  of  prophecy  forms  a 
part  of  the  evidence  of  Christianity. 
And  are  the  prophecies  false,  or 
are  they  true  ?  Is  their  &llacy 
exposed  or  their  truth  ratified  by 
the  event  ?  And  whether  are  they 
thus  proved  to  be  the  delusions  of 
impostors,  or  the  dictates  of  in- 
spiration? To  the  solution  of  these 
questions  a  patient  and  impartial 
inquiry  alone  is  requisite:  reason 
alone  is  appealed  to ;  and  no  other 
faith  is  here  necessary  but  that 
which  arises  as  the  natural  and 
spontaneous  fruit  of  rational  con- 
viction. The  man  who  withholds 
this  inquiry,  and  who  will  not  be 
impartially  guided  by  its  result,  is 
not  only  reckless  of  his  fate,  but 
devoid  of  that  of  which  he  prides 
himself  the  most,  even  of  all  true 
liberaU^  of  sentiment.  He  is  the 
bigot  of  infidelity  who  will  not 
believe  the  truth  because  it  is  the 
truth. — Keith. 

Modem  Belief. — ^Men  have  bnt 
a  faint  belief  that  there  is  a 
God.  They  scarcely  see  the  glory 
of  God  in  the  heavens.  Few  per- 
sons think  of  the  heavens  now 
except  as  a  practical  and  soientifio 
realm.  They  do  not  see  God  in 
the  handiwork  of  the  earth.  Few 
persons  think  of  the  earth  now 
except  as  a  thing  having  a  market- 
able value.  The  earth — ^how  much 
is  it  worth  to  the  aore  ?    The  earth 
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—  what  will  the  products  of  its 
mines  bring  ?  The  earth  —  how 
much  is  its  timber  worth?  Men 
look  upon  mountains  as  machines 
for  making  showers;  they  look 
upon  showers  as  machines  for 
making  harvests;  they  look  upon 
harvests  as  machines  for  malang 
money ;  and  they  look  upon  money 
as  machines  for  making  men  I  And 
they  have  so  materialised  the  globe 
that,  whereas  the  sublime  old  He- 
brew worshipper,  walking  forth, 
beheld  God  in  the  stars  that  whis- 
pered by  night,  in  the  sun  that 
flamed  by  day,  in  the  rain,  *and  the 
lightning  and  the  thunder,  and  in 
all  phenomena  of  nature,  they  have 
grown  wise  and  scientiflc,  and  have 
himted  God  out  of  our  material 
globe,  till  at  last  He  has  become 
metaphysical.  And  as  metaphysics 
are  always  of  the  nature  of  a 
spider's  web,  and  of  a  spider's  web 
spun  so  as  to  touch  the  sun  and  the 
moon,  and  not  the  sphere  of  the 
earth,  we  have  spun  a  sort  of  meta- 
physical spider's-web  God.  I  do 
not  wonder  that  men  tell  you  it  is 
hard  to  conceive  of  God.  We  need 
to  have  a  God  brought  near. — 
Beecher. 


The  Sceptic's  BlindnesB.- 


motive  in  which  the  reason  of  man 
shall  acquiesce,  enforcing  the  prac- 
tice of  virtue  at  all  times  and 
seasons,  enters  into  the  very  es- 
sence of  moral  obligation — ^modern 
infidelity  supplies  no  such  motive  : 
it  is  therefore  essentially  and  infal- 
libly a  system  of  enervation,  turpi- 
tude, and  vice.  This  chasm  in  the 
construction  of  morals  can  only  be 
supplied  by  the  firm  behef  of  a 
rewarding  and  avenging  Deity, 
who  binds  duty  and  happiness, 
though  they  may  seem  distant,  in 
an    indissoluble     chain,    without 


which  whatever  usurps  the  name 
of  virtue  is  not  a  principle,  but  a 
feeling  —  not  a  determinate  rule, 
but  a  fluctuating  expedient,  varying 
with  the  tastes  of  individuals,  and 
changing  with  the  scenes  of  life. 
The  actions  of  men  are  oftener 
determined  by  their  character  than 
their  interest :  their  conduct  takes 
its  colour  more  from  their  acquired 
tastes,  inclinations,  and  habits, 
than  from  a  dehberate  regard  to 
their  greatest  good.  It  is  only  on 
great  occasions  that  the  mind 
awakes  to  take  an  extended  survey 
of  her  whole  course,  and  that  she 
suffers  the  dictates  of  reason  to 
impress  a  new  bias  upon  her  move- 
ments. The  actions  of  each  day 
are  for  the  most  part  links  which 
follow  each  other  in  the  chain  of 
custom.  Hence  the  great  effort  of 
practical  wisdom  is  to  imbue  the 
mind  with  right  tastes,  afl'ections, 
and  habits,  the  elements  of  char- 
acter and  masters  of  action.  The 
exclusion  of  a  Supreme  Being  and 
of  a  superintending  Providence 
tends  directly  to  the  destruction  of 
moral  taste.  It  robs  the  universe 
of  all  finished  and  consmnmate 
excellence,  even  in  idea.  The  ad- 
miration of  perfect « wisdom  and 
goodness  for  which  we  are  formed, 
and  which  kindles  such  imspeakable 
rapture  in  the  soul,  finding  in  the 
regions  of  scepticism  nothing  to 
which  it  corresponds,  droops  and 
languishes.  In  a  world  which  pre- 
sents a  fair  spectacle  of  order  and 
beauty,  of  a  vast  family  nourished 
and  supported  by  an  Almighty 
Parent—in  a  world  which  leads  the 
devout  mind,  step  by  step,  to  the 
contemplation  of  the  first  fair  and 
the  first  good — the  sceptic  is  encom- 
passed with  nothing  but  obscunty, 
meanness,  and  disorder. — Bobert 
HM. 


-**- 


INFLUENCE. 

'*None  of  us  liveth  to  himself,  and  no  man  dieth  to  himself.**  —  Rom.  xiv.  7. 

Not  one  false  man  but  does  un-   with,  nine  parts  of  ten  are  what 
coimtable  mischief. — Carlyle.  they  are,  good  or  evil,  useful  or  not, 

"  I  THINK  I  may  say,"  observes   ^J  their  education." 
Looke,  '*  that  of  aU  men  we  meet      It  was  a  striking  remark  of  a 
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dying  man,  whose  life  hftd  been,  sad 
to  say,  but  poorly  spent,  "  O  that 
my  inflnenoe  oonld  be  gathered  up 
and  buried  with  me  1" 

Chemists  tell  us  that  a  single 
grain  of  the  substance  called 
iodine  will  impart  colour  to  seyen 
thousand  times  its  weight  of  water. 
It  is  so  in  hifldier  things :  one  weak- 
ness, one  haoit,  may  influence  the 
whole  of  life  and  character. 

£?il  Influenoe.  —  As  the  fire 
catches  and  devours  the  di^  sticks 
cast  upon  it,  turning  them  mto  the 
same  element,  so  do  evil  influences 
communicate  their  own  character 
to  those  who  are  subject  to  them. 
It  is  as  much  the  property  of  sin  as 
it  is  the  property  of  fire  to  spread 
itself,  and  tne  conrupt  nature  of 
man  renders  him  as  ready  a  prey 
to  iniquity  as  the  dry  stubble  is  to 
the  devouring  flame. 

Hone  Void  of  Influnnoe. — Almost 
every  individual,  however  inferior 
in  talent  or  obscure  his  station  in 
life  may  be,  has  a  certain  portion 
of  influence  in  the  circle  of  which 
he  may  form  a  part,  if  it  be  but 
the  influence  of  example.  Poverty 
may  have  placed  him  among  t^ 
most  destitute  of  his  fellow-crea- 
tures, and  disease  or  accident  may 
have  rendered  him  one  of  the 
most  helpless;  still,  even  xmder 
such  drcnmstanoest  he  may  have  it 
in  his  power  to  fflozify  God  by  his 
patience,  his  meekness,  his  cheieifnl 
resignation,  and  hj  showing  his 
confidence  in  the  Divine  promises 
of  support  and  comfort  to  all  who 
seek  it  throng  their  Bedeemer. — 
Brenton. 

Good  Influenoe  to  be  Exerted. — 
Do  not  say  your  influence  is  con- 
fined to  a  narrow  sphere.  Ton 
little  taper  is  not  a  sun ;  yet  ob- 
serve how  bright  it  shines,  how  ha  it 
spreads  its  rays  in  the  dark  night ! 
Hide  not  then  your  light,  whatever 
it  be,  under  a  bushel;  nor  keep 
your  talent,  because  it  is  a  single 
one,  wrapped  up  in  a  napkin.  Of 
this  I  can  assure  you,  that  if  you 
adorn  the  Gospel  oy  a  holy  con- 
versation, you  will  give  light  tof 


some   who  sit  in  darkness,   and 

Srove  a  blessing  to  your  relations, 
lends,  and  nei^^ibours.  You  will 
preach  to  the  eyes  what  we 
preach  to  the  ears.  Tou  will 
be  living  epistles,  known  and  read 
of  all  men.  And  can  you  hesitata 
to  plead  His  cause  before  men  who 
is  ever  pleading  yoan  before  His 
Father  in  heaven?  Can  you  con- 
tinue silent  when  you  see  so  maa^ 
profiuiing  His  day,  slighting  His 
Word,  forsaking  Mis  house,  and 
blaajdiemingthat  holy  name  where- 
by you  are  called?  Can  you 
remain  at  ease  when  numbers 
round  you  are  bhndly  straying  in 
the  paths  of  the  destroyer,  and 
approaching  that  nrecipiee  from 
which,  if  they  foil,  tney  faJH  to  rise 
no  more  f — E.  Ward, 

The  UToblest  Influence.  —  In- 
fluence is  to  be  measured,  not  by 
the  extent  of  sur&ce  it  covers, 
but  by  its  kind.  A  man  may  spread 
his  mind,  his  foelings  and.  opinions 
through  a  great  extent ;  but,  if  his 
mind  be  a  low  one,  he  manifests  no 
greatness.  A  wretched  artist  may 
fill  a  city  with  daubs,  and  by  a 
false  showy  style  achieve  a  reputa- 
tion ;  but  the  man  of  genius,  who 
leaves  behind  him  one  grand 
picture,  in  which  immortal  beauty 
IS  embodied,  and  which  is  silently 
to  spread  a  true  taste  in  his 
art,  exerts  an  incomparably  higher 
influence.  Now  the  noblest  in- 
fluence on  earth  is  that  exerted  on 
character;  and  he  that  puts  forth 
this  does  a  great  work,  no  matter 
how  narrow  or  obscure  his  sphere. 
The  fother  and  mother  of  an  un- 
noticed fomily,  who,  in  their  seclu- 
sion, awaken  the  mind  of  one  child 
to  the  idea  and  love  of  pexfoet 
goodness,  who  awaken  in  nim  a 
strength  of  will  to  repel  all  tempta- 
tion, and  who  send  him  out 
prepared  to  profit  by  the  conflicts 
of  Ufe,  surpass  in  influence  a 
Napoleon  breakingthe  worid  to  his 
sway. — Channing. 

United  lafluenoe. — ^The  Maoe- 
donian  phalanx  is  said  to  have  been 
like  a  solid  union  of  shi^ds  that 
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were  looked  together,  while  each 
soldier  kept  his  place  in  the  moTing 
mass.  But,  if  one  of  them  fell  out 
of  the  ranks,  the  square  being 
broken,  an  advantage  was  gained 
by  the  foe  which  not  unfrequently 
terminated  in  a  severe  slaughter  of 
the  otherwise  invincible  army.  The 
strength  of  each  individual  lay  in 
the  compactness  of  the  body  of 
which  he  formed  but  an  inconsider- 
able but  necessary  part.  Individual 
influence  may  be  powerless  when 
it  stands  alone,  but  Christians  in 
Tmion  and  under  their  great  Captain 
have  irresistible  force  to  attack  sin, 
whereby  they  can  overcome  it,  and 
locked  hearts  are  better  than  locked 
shields  in  the  holy  war. 

Oharaoten  Fonning  for  Eternity. 
— No  human  being  can  oome  into 
this  world  without  increasing  or 
diminishing  the  sum  total  of  human 
happiness,  not  only  of  the  present, 
but  of  every  subsequent  age  of 
humanity.  No  one  can  detach  him- 
self from  this  connection.  There 
IS  no  sequestered  spot  in  the  uni- 
verse, no  dark  niche  along  the  disc 
of  non-existence,  to  which  he  can 
retreat  from  his  relations  to  others, 
where  he  can  withdraw  the  influence 
of  his  existence  upon  the  moral 
destiny  of  the  world;  everywhere 
his  presence  or  absence  wiM  be  felt 
— everywhere  he  will  have  com- 
panions who  will  be  better  or  worse 
for  his  influence.  It  is  an  old  say- 
ing, and  one  of  fearful  and  fathom- 
less import,  that  we  are  forming 
characters  for  eternity.  Forming 
characters  I  Whose  ?  Our  own  or 
others?  Both — and  in  that  mo- 
mentous fact  lies  the  peril  and 
responsibility  of  our  existence. 
Who  is  sufficient  for  the  thought? 
lliousands  of  my  fellow-beings  will 
yearly  enter  eternity  with  charac- 


ters differing  from  those  they  would 
have  carried  thither  had  I  never 
lived.  The  sunlight  of  that  world 
will  reveal  my  flnger-marks  in  their 
primary  formations,  and  in  their 
successive  strata  of  thought  and 
life. — Elihu  Burritt, 

Divine  and  Human  Influence. — 
It  is  urged  that,  in  proportion  to 
our  maintaining  the  necessity  of 
Divine  influence,  in  the  same  pro- 
portion we  supersede  the  necessity 
of  human  efforts.  But  tiU  it  can 
be  shown  that  the  mind  of  man 
is  acted  upon  in  the  same 
manner  as  a  machine,  or  as  the 
marble  beneath  the  hand  of  the 
sculptor,  this  objection  is  purely 
imaginary;  for  surely  the  very 
terms  used  to  express  tms  influence, 
as  enlightening  the  understanding, 
teaching,  drawing,  &c.,  clearly  im- 
ply a  medium  by  which  it  is  exerted, 
and  which  therefore  can  never  be 
construed  into  a  total  neglect  on 
our  part.  The  means  and  the  end 
are  inseparably  connected :  the  hus- 
bandman sows  his  fields,  though  he 
knows  t^at  the  concurrence  of  the 
rain,  of  the  sun,  and  of  the  seasons, 
are  indispensably  necessary  to  cause 
the  seed  to  germinate  and  ripen  into 
corn — a  truth  which  the  Ghreeks 
elegantly  expressed  by  representing 
a  figure  holding  a  plough  with  one 
hand  while  the  other  was  lifted  up 
to  heaven.  Surely  that  Spirit  for 
whom  we  are  taught  to  pray,  after 
whom  we  are  required  tb  walk, 
whose  influence  we  are  commanded 
not  tQ  quench,  and  whom  we  are 
not  to  grieve,  can  never  be  sup- 
posed to  supersede  our  efforts.  So 
far  from  it,  that  it  is  adduced  by 
St.  Paul  as  the  most  forcible  motive 
to  active  diligence,  "Work,  for  it 
is  God  that  worketh  in  you," — 5. 


-M- 


INGRATITUDE. 

'*  Men  shall  be  lovers  of  their  own  selves,  unthankfcd."— 2  7m.  iii.  2. 
Annihilate  not  the  mercies  of 


God  by  the  obUvion  of  ingratitude. 
— Sir  T.  Broume, 


Onb  uncratefdl  man  does  an 
injury  to  all  who  stand  in  need  of 
aid. — Publiii4  Syrmt, 
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He  that  calls  a  man  imgratefal 
sums  up  all  the  evil  that  a  man 
can  be  guilty  of. — Swift. 

We  can  be  thankful  to  a  friend 
for  a  few  acres  or  a  little  money ; 
and  yet  for  the  freedom  and  com- 
mand of  the  whole  earth,  and  for 
the  great  benefits  of  our  being — 
our  Ufe,  health,  and  reason  —  we 
look  upon  ourselves  as  imder  no 
obligation. — Seneca. 

Inoratitudb  is  a  nail  which, 
driven  into  the  tree  of  courtesy, 
causes  it  to  wither;  it  is  a  broken 
channel,  by  which  the  foundations 
of  the  affections  are  undermined ; 
and  a  lump  of  soot,  which,  falling 
into  the  disii  of  friendship,  destroys 
its  scent  and  flavour. — BaML 

If  a  man  wants  this  virtue  [gra- 
titude] when  there  are  infinite  ob- 
ligations to  excite  and  quicken  it, 
he  will  be  likely  to  want  all  others 
towards  his  fellow-creatures,  whose 
utmost  gifts  are  poor  compared 
with  those  he  daily  receives  from 
his  never-fsdling  Almighty  Friend. 
—Pitt. 

A  Fable. — The  badger  enter- 
tained the  hedgehog  into  his  cabin 
as  his  inward  friend;  but,  being 
wounded  with  the  prickles  of  his 
offensive  guest,  he  mannerly  de- 
sired him  to  depart  in  kindness, 
as  he  came.  The  hedgehog  thus 
satisfies  his  just  expostulation : 
that  he  for  his  part  found  himself 
very  well  at  ease,  and  they  that 
were  not  had  reason  to  seek  out 
another  place  that  likes  them 
better. — Adamu. 

Base  Ingratitude. — ^A  wounded 
Russian  was  calling  piteously  for 
water,  after  the  battle  of  the  Alma, 
in  September,  1854.  Captain  Ed- 
dington,  whose  heart  was  kind 
and  charitable,  ran  to  him,  and, 
stooping,  gave  him  the  much- 
desired  beverage.  The  wounded 
man  revived.  The  captain  ran 
forward  to  join  his  regiment ;  when 
the  wretch,  who  had  just  been 
restored  by  his  kindness,  fired,  and 
shot  him  who  had  been  his  friend 
-n  the  time  of  need. . 


Oonsoienoe  and  Benefits.  —  As 
there  are  no  laws  extant  against 
ingratitude,  so  it  is  utterly  im- 
possible to  contrive  any  that  in  all 
circumstances  shall  reach  it.  If  it 
were  actionable,  there  would  not 
be  courts  enough  in  the  whole 
world  to  try  the  causes  in.  There 
can  be  no  setting  a  day  for  the 
requiting  of  benefits  as  for  the 
payment  of  money,  nor  any  esti- 
mate upon  the  benefits  themselves ; 
but  the  whole  matter  rests  in  the 
conscience  of  both  parties;  and 
then  there  are  so  many  degrees  of 
it  that  the  same  rule  will  never 
serve  all. — Seneca. 

Pride  and  Ingratitude.  —  You 
may  rest  upon  this  as  an  unfailing 
truth,  that  there  neither  is  nor 
ever  was  any  person,  remarkably 
ungrateful  wno  was  not  also  in- 
sufferably proud;  for  as  snakes 
breed  on  dimghills,  not  singly,  but 
in  knots,  so  in  such  base  hearts 
you  always  find  pride  and  ingra- 
titude twisted  together.  Ingrati- 
tude overlooks  all  kindness,  but  it 
is  because  pride  makes  it  carry  its 
head  so  high.  In  a  word,  ingra- 
titude is  too  base  to  return  a  kind- 
ness,  too  proud  to  regard  it,  much 
like  the  tops  of  mountains,  barren 
indeed,  but  yet  lofty;  they  produce 
nothing  ;  they  feed  nobody ;  they 
clothe  nobody;  yet  are  high  and 
stately,  and  look  down  upon  all 
the  world. — South. 

Imperial  Ingratitude. — Basilins 
Macedo,  the  Emperor,  exercising 
himself  in  hunting,  a  sport  he  took 
great  delight  in,  a  great  stag,  run- 
ning furiously  against  him,  fastened 
one  of  the  branches  of  his  horns  in 
the  Emperor's  girdle,  and,  puUing 
him  from  his  horse,  dragged  him 
a  good  distance,  to  the  imminent 
danger  of  his  life ;  when  a  gentle- 
man of  his  retinue  perceiving,  drew 
his  sword  and  cut  the  Emperor's 
girdle  asunder,  which  disengaged 
him  from  the  beast,  with  little  or 
no  hurt  to  his  person.  But  observe 
what  reward  he  had  for  his  pains. 
He  was  sentenced  to  lose  his  head 
I  for  putting  his  sword  bo  near  the 
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body  of  the  Emperor,  and  suffered 
death  accordingly. 

Beceiyiiig  and  Beqnitmg. — In- 
gratitude is  the  character  of  an  ill 
nature  in  ourselves,  a  canker  of 
friendship  with  others,  and  the  very 
poison  that  kiUs  charity  in  the 
embryo,  being  but  newly  oonceiyed 
in  the  pregnant  minds  of  good 
men,  and  causing  an  abortion  of 
liberality  ere  it  comes  to  its  in- 
tended birth.  For  who  will  sow 
those  barren  san^  where  he  knows 
he  must  not  only  not  expect  a  good 
harvest  but  be  sure  to  lose  his  seed 
and  labour?  Yet  in  these  times 
what  is  more  common  or  more  prac- 
tised than  this  ingratitude  ?  For 
in  receiving  benefits  who  will  not 
(with  Enclio  in  Plautus)  find  a  third 
hand  to  reach  out  to  take  them  ? 
But  in  requiting  who  is  not  more 
maimed  than  the  statues  of  Mer- 
cury, which  Alcibiades  so  mangled 
that  he  scarce  left  them  a  finger  to 
point  out  the  way  to  travellers? 
It  is  ten  to  one  but  we  all  desire 
to  be  cured  of  the  leprosy  of  our 
wants,  yet  scarce  one  of  ten  of  us 
returns  to  give  thanks  for  the  cure. 
I  will  not  think  myself  so  enriched 
by  receiving  a  courtesy  as  engaged 
to  be  thankful  for  it.  I  am  not  left 
a  free  man  at  my  liberty  by  taking 
a  man's  free  liberaHty,  but  I  sell 
my  freedom  for  his  benefits.  I 
cannot  deserve  to  be  gracious  with 
my  friend,  if,  with  the  graces,  I 
look  not  with  two  faces  back  to 
requite  as  well  as  with  one  forward 
to  receive. — A.  WartvicJc, 

Ingratitude  to  God. — The  Eng- 
lish proverb  says,  '*  The  river  past, 
and  Gh>d  forgotiben,'*  to  express 
with  how  moumfril  a  frequency  He 
whose  assistance  was  invoked — it 
may  have  been  earnestly  in  the 
moment  of  peril — is  remembered 
no  more,  so  soon  as  by  His  help 
the  danger  has  been  srumounted. 
And  the  Italian  form  of  it  sounds 
a  still  sadder  depth  of  ingratitude : 
**  The  peril  passed,  the  saint 
mocked,"  the  vows  made  to  him 
in  peril  remaining  unperformed  in 
safety,  and  he  treated  somewhat  as 


in  Greek  story  Jimo  was  treated 
by  Mandrabulus  the  Samian,  who, 
having  under  her  auspices  and 
through  her  direction  discovered  a 
gold  mine,  in  his  instant  gratitude 
vowed  to  her  a  golden  ram,  which 
he  presently  exchanged  in  intention 
for  a  silver  one,  and  again  this  for 
a  very  small  brass  one,  and  this  for 
nothing  at  all ;  the  rapidly  de- 
scending scale  of  whose  gratitude, 
vtrith  the  entire  disappearance  of 
his  thank-offering,  might  very  pro- 
fitably live  in  our  memories,  so  as 
perhaps  it  would  be  less  likely  to 
repeat  itself  in  our  lives. — Trench. 

God's  Love,  Han's  Acknowledg- 
ment.— It  is  plain,  to  any  one  who 
considers  the  doctrine  of  Bedemp- 
tion,  that  it  represents  to  us  such 
infinite  love  —  such  incomparable 
tenderness  and  condescension  — 
that,  as  God's  conduct  towards  us 
is  an  incomprehensible  mystery  of 
kindness,  so  our  conduct  towards 
Him  is,  if  we  may  so  speak,  an 
incomprehensible  mystery  of  in- 
gratitude. There  are,  indeed,  many 
mysteries  in  human  nature,  but 
they  come  all  far  short  of  this ;  for, 
if  we  consider  that  human  nature, 
corrupt  and  perverse  as  it  is,  is  not 
yet  wholly  lost  to  all  sense  of  gra- 
titude in  other  cases,  but  that  fre- 
quently the  hearts  even  of  the 
worst  of  men  are  softened  with  a 
kindly  sense  of  singular  favours — 
especially  that  the  coldest  and 
hardest  hearts  are  sometimes 
melted  with  imdeserved  favours; 
if  we  consider  that,  in  other  cases, 
our  acknowledgments  rise  naturally 
in  proportion  to  our  obhgations, 
and  that,  after  all,  the  greatest 
temporal  favours,  when  compared 
with  eternal  ones,  are  but  trifles, 
and  yet,  insignificant  as  they  are, 
they  beget  sometimes  a  very  high 
degree  of  gratitude,  and  swell 
men's  hearts  with  such  generous 
sentiments  towards  their  benefac- 
tors that  they  take  pleasure  in 
nothing  in  the  world  more  than  in 
serving  them ; — if  we  consider  all 
th  s,  and  compare  it  witli  the  re- 
turns we  make  to  our  greatest  (yea, 
in  effect,  our  only)  Benefrkctor  for 
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the  greatest  benefits  He  oonld  give, 
or  we  receive,  or  imAgine — if  we 
compare  these  things  together,  it 
may  be  a  question  whether  we  have 


more  reason  to  be  astonished  at 
God's  love  or  at  our  own  onthank- 
fulness,  or  which  of  them  is  the 
greatest  wonder. — Maclaurin. 


^^ 


INTERCESSION. 

**  He  bare  the  ain  of  many,  and  made  intercession  for  the  tranagressorB." — 

Isaiah  liii.  12. 


*'  I  OUGHT  to  study  Christ  as  an 
Intercessor,"  says  M*Cheyne.  *'He 
prayed  most  for  Peter,  who  was 
most  to  be  tempted.  I  am  on  His 
breastplate." 

"  Iktkbcession  "  is  a  law  term, 
bozTOwed  from  courts  of  judicature, 
and  signifies  the  action  of  a  proxy 
or  attorney,  either  in  suing  out  the 
rights  of  his  client,  or  answering 
the  cavils  and  objections  brought 
against  him  by  the  plaintiff.  This 
Christ  doth  for  believers. 

Theb£  was  an  officer  in  the  city 
of  Rome  who  was  appointed  to 
have  his  doors  always  open,  in 
order  to  receive  any  Boman  citizen 
who  applied  to  him  for  help. 
Just  so  the  ear  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
is  ever  open  to  the  cry  of  all  who 
want  mercy  and  grace. — Byle. 

Intebcsssion  is  of  three  sorts. 

1.  Charitative  intercession.  Thus 
one  man  is  bound  to  pray  and  in- 
tercede for  another  (1  Tim.  ii.  1,  2). 

2.  Adjutory  intercession.  Thus 
the  Holy  Spirit  makes  intercession 
for  behevers  (Bom.  viii.  26,  27). 
8.  An  official  and  authoritative  in- 
tercession. And  this  properly  be- 
longs to  Christ. — Hophina. 

Offioe  of  our  Interoessor. — <*A 
child,"  saith  Ambrose,  ''that  is 
willing  to  present  his  father  with  a 
bouquet,  goes  into  the  garden,  and 
there  gathers  some  flowers  and 
some  weeds  together ;  but,  coming 
to  his  mother,  she  picks  out  the 
weeds  and  binds  the  flowers,  and 
so  it  is  presented  to  the  faUier." 
Thus,  when  we  have  put  up  our 
prayers,  Christ  comes  and  picks 
away  the  weeds,  the  sin  of  our 
prayers,  and  presents  nothing  but 
flowers  to  His  Father,  which  are  a 
Bweet-smelling  savour.— r.TFft^on. 


The  One  Friend. — ^The  men  of 
Tyre  and  Sidon,  when  they  heard 
that  Herod  was  displeased  with 
them,  and  intended  to  make  war 
upon  them,  made  friendship  with 
Blastus,  the  king's  chamberlain, 
and  sought  by  all  means  possible 
to  get  into  favour  with  him  again. 
And  why?  Because,  said  tiiey, 
our  lands  are  nourished  by  the 
lands  of  the  king.  And  this  is  our 
case;  our  lands,  our  lives,  our 
liberties,  and  all  that  we  have,  are 
nourished  and  sustained  by  the 
King  of  heaven;  therefore,  when 
we  know  that  He  is  displeased 
with  us,  let  us  do  as  they  did ;  as 
they  made  a  friend  of  Blastus,  so 
let  us  make  friendship  with  Jesus 
Christ,  and  desire  Him  to  help  us 
into  God*s  &vour  and  protection. 
—F.  F,  Trench. 

Christ's  Ohildien. — Suppose  a 
ldng*s  son  should  get  out  of  a  be- 
sieged prison  and  leave  his  wife 
and  cluldren  behind,  whom  he 
loves  as  his  own  soul;  would  the 
prince,  when  arrived  at  his  father's 
palace,  please  and  delight  himself 
with  the  splendour  of  the  court, 
and  forget  his  fimuly  in  distress? 
No;  but,  having  their  cries  and 
groams  always  in  his  ears,  he 
should  come  post  to  his  filler, 
and  entreat  him,  as  ever  he  loved 
him,  that  he  would  send  all  the 
forces  of  his  kingdom  and  raise  the 
siege,  and  save  his  dear  relations 
from  perishing.  Nor  will  Christ, 
though  gone  up  from  the  world 
and  ascended  into  His  glory,  forget 
His  children  for  a  moment  that 
are  left  behind  Him. — ChimalL 

Our  High  Priest. — To  the  reve- 
rent Jew  *'high  priest"  was  a 
term   as  full  of   i^ig«i^fanfii>  aa 
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moth«r"  is  to  QB.  A  high  priest 
wms  one  set  apart,  to  the  Jewish 
thought,  to  make  peace  between 
man's  imperfections  and  God's  law, 
between  man's  sins  and  God's 
holiness.  He  stood,  therefore,  in 
a  relation  even  more  tender  and 
touching  than  that  of  £»ther  and 
mother,  who  mediate  between 
natural  law  and  the  welfare  of 
their  children.  All  that  there  was 
in  gracioasnesB,  and  kindness,  and 
tenderness,  and  forbearance,  natu- 
rally belonged  to  the  high  priest's 
office ;  and  when  Christ  was  called 
a  High  Priest  by  the  apostle,  he 
could  scarcely,  in  the  whole  round 
of  human  experience,  have  culled 
out  another  epithet  that  would 
bear  so  much  meaning,  or  mean- 
ing so  acceptable  to  the  pious 
Jewish  mind,  as  that. — Beech^, 

The  InterooBBonliip  of  Ohrist. — 
If  yon  accept  an  interceding  Christ, 
as  the  surety  that  there  is  in  heaven 
living  pie^,  sympathy,  thought, 
8uperintenaence,I>ivine  providence, 
Tiiifa.i1iiig  love  and  remembrance — 
in  ^ort,  grace  to  h^p  in  time  of 
need,  so  that  you  shall  not  be  left 
to  your  own  wisdom  in  selecting 
the  things  most  needed  in  spiritual 
develcmment  (like  a  man  that,  being 
sick,  should  be  put  into  an  apothe- 
cary's shop,  and  left  to  pick  out  his 
own  medicines) — ^but  that  there  is  a 
Physician,  a  Mediator,  an  Inter- 
cessor, a  Care-taker,  who  under- 
takes to  do  for  you  all  the  things 
that  you  need  to  have  done,  what- 
ever they  may  be — ^things  that  you 
do  not  know  enough  to  do  for  your- 
self, whether  your  not  knowing 
arises  from  your  sinfulness,  or  from 
the  limitation  of  your  faculties,  or 
from  your  imperfect  knowledge; 
and  tut  v<mr  Invest  intereets  will 
be  attended  to,  not  bv  your  own 
dreomsoribed  empirical  knowledge, 
but  fo^  One  whose  life,  I  had  almost 
said,  IB  divinely  professional  for  that 
purpose — then  in  the  futh  of  such 
an  interoessoTBhip  of  Christ  you 
will  have  comfort  of  believing,  con- 
solation in  trouble,  joy  and  peace 
for  tiie  present  time,  and  hope  for 
fhetaneteeoiDS* — Beecher.    . 


Ximbleoi  of  Ohrist's  Inteioesaieii. 
—About  the  jrear  1850  Edward  III. 
of  England  invaded  France  with 
thirty  thousand  men,  and  at  the 
battle  of  Cxecy  defeated  Philipf  who 
was  at  the  head  of  the  French  army. 
After  the  batUefEdwerd  besieged 
the  city  of  Calais,  which,  after  an 
obstinate  resistance  of  a  year,  was 
taken  by  the  English  king.    He 
offered  to  spare  the  lives  of  the  in- 
habitants on  condition  that  six  of 
their  principal  citizens  should  be 
delivered  up  to  him,  with  halters 
round  their  necks,  to  be  immedi- 
ately executed.    When  these  terms 
were  announced  in  the  city  there 
was  consternation  on  every  coun- 
tenance.   The  rulers  of  the  town 
came  together,  and  the  question 
was  publicly  proposed,  '*  Who  will 
offer  himself  as  an  atonement  for 
the  city?  "    There  was  silence  in 
the  assembly.    The  form  in  which 
the    question  was  put    suggested 
another,  which,  after  the  lapse  of 
a  few  moments,  fell  from  the  same 
hps:   '*Who  wiU  imitate  Christ, 
vmo  gave  Himself  for  the  salvation 
of  men  ?  "    Eustace  St.  Pierre,  the 
commander  of  the  town,  immedi- 
ately stepped  forward  and  said,  '*  I 
will  lay  down  my  life  for  your  sakes. 
I  do  it  freely — cheerfully.    Who  in 
the  next  one  ?  "    *'  Your  son,"  cried 
a  young  man,  not  yet  arrived  at 
manhood.  "Who next?"  Another 
and  another  quickly  offered,  until 
the  whole  number  was  made  up. 
They  started  for  the  English  camp. 
Their  families  and  fellow-citizen» 
clung  around  them,jgroaning  and 
weeping  until  the  noise  was  heard 
in  the  opposite  army.    On  reaching 
it  they  were  received  by  the  soldiers 
of  Edward  with  every  mark  of  com- 
miseration and  friendship.    They 
appeared  before  the  king.    "Are 
these  the  principal  inhabitants  of 
Calais  ?  "  he  inquired  sternly.    '  *  Of 
France,   my  lord,"  they  replied. 
"Lead   them  to    execution."    At 
this  moment  a  shout  of  triumph 
was  heard  in  the  camp.    The  queen 
had  just  airived.    8ne  was  imme- 
diately informed  of  the  punishment 
about  to  be  inflicted  on  the  six 
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victims.  Hastening  to  the  king,  she 
pleaded  for  their  pardon.  At  first 
he  sternly  refused  to  grant  it,  but 
her  earnestness  conquered,  and  the 
king  yielded.  Calling  the  captives 
before  her,  she  said,  **Iffatives  of 
France,  though  you  were  tenfold 
the  enemies  of  our  throne,  yet  we 
loose  your  chains.  We  snatch  you 
from  the  scaffold.  You  are  free." 
What  a  forcible  emblem  is  this  of 
the  intercession  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  t  When  we  submit  our  hearts 
as  captives  to  the  Father,  and  feel 


that  we  are  condemned  and  lost, 
we  have  an  effectual  Mediator  who 
stays  the  hand  of  justice.  The 
queen,  by  her  relation  to  the  vic- 
torious monarch,  succeeded.  Not 
another  in  his  army  could  have 
done  so.  So  Christ,  by  His  relation 
to  the  Father — His  Son,  EUs  only 
Son — can  never  plead  in  vain.  But 
Jesus  has  done  mote  than  the  Queen 
of  England  ever  did  for  the  captives 
of  Calais.  He  gave  Himself.  He 
shed  His  blood  to  save  us. — Carter, 


••» 


JESUS. 

*'  Thou  shalt  call  His  name  Jesus :  for  He  shall  save  His  people  from 

their  sins."— J/arf.  i.  21. 


Jesus  is  sweet  in  voice,  sweet  in 
face,  sweet  in  name. — Bernard. 

Love  to  Jesus  keeps  the  whole 
heart  together,  and  holds  it  i{i  one 
direction. 

His  life  resembled  a  polished 
mirror,  which  the  foulest  breath 
cannot  stain  nor  dim  beyond  a 
passing  moment. — Outhrie. 

As  those  birds  that  fly  highest  in 
the  firmament  are  not  so  quickly 
snared  by  the  fowlers'  gins  as 
others  are ;  so,  likewise,  those  men 
that  have  always  an  eye  through 
faith  unto  Jesus  Christ,  whose 
minds  do  mount  above  the  skies, 
are  not  so  soon  snared  by  the  flesh, 
the  world,  and  the  devil,  as  others 
be. — Spencer, 

It  is  related  of  Bernardino  of 
Siena  that,  when  preaching,  he 
was  accustomed  to  hold  in  his 
hand  a  tablet,  on  which  was 
carved,  within  a  circle  of  golden 
rays,  the  name  of  Jesus.  After 
the  delivery  of  one  of  his  sermons 
in  the  great  square  of  Santa  Croce 
in  Florence,  the  listeners  com- 
memorated it  by  erecting  a  monu- 
ment on  the  spot,  and  inscribed  on 
it  the  single  name  *'  Jesus.'* 

Love  Tokens  of  Jeans.  —  The 
great  King  Artaxerxes,  wishing  to 
confer  a  distinction  upon  the  only 
Spartan  for  whom  he  expressed 
any    regard,   took    a   chaplet   of 


choice  flowers  from  his  own  head, 
dipped  it  in  a  rich  perfume  that 
was  upon  his  table,  and  sent  it 
to  the  favoured  guest  of  his  court. 
Tokens  of  heavenly  friendship  are 
thus  frequently  granted  to  Jesus* 
loved  ones  on  earth,  dfrect  from 
His  own  heavenly  home,  bearing 
the  rich  fragrance  of  heaven  itself. 

Brethren  of  Jesns. — There  are 
many  persons  that  we  are  not 
ashamed  of  as  acquaintances,  but 
we  should  not  wish  to  go  further 
than  that.  There  are  many  that 
we  should  not  be  ashamed  of  as 
servants  and  labourers  for  us  and 
with  us,  but  we  should  not  choose  to 
go  further  than  that.  The  declara- 
tion however  is,  that  Jesus  was 
not  ashamed  to  call  them  brethren. 
And  to  call  them  brethren  was  to 
unite  them  to  Himself  in  the  most 
intimate  relationship. 

Power  of  JeBUfl'  Kame. — A  great 
general,  who  was  about  to  undertake 
an  expedition  to  rid  his  country  of  a 
ravaging  enemy,  dreamed  the  night 
before  that  Alexander  the  Great 
called  him.  He  obeyed  the  call, 
andfoimdthe  great  hero  very  sick  in 
bed,  but  he  promised  that  he  would 
immediately  grant  him  help.  AVhen 
asked  how  a  sick  man  could  help 
a  warrior  in  the  fight,  the  reply 
was  :  **  I  will  do  it  with  my  name." 
Do  we  not  sometimes  stand  by  the 
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side  of  onr  dying  Savionr,  not  on   half  a  scale  in  which   to    weigh 


His  bed,  but  in  a  more  helpless 
position,  on  His  cross,  and  ask 
the  question,  half  unbehevingly, 
"  How  can  He  assist  my  enterprise 
or  help  me  in  my  work?"  And, 
with  itie  languishing  look  trans- 
formed into  a  smile  of  radiant  love. 
He  says,  ''I  will  do  it  with  My 
name."  The  name  of  a  suffering 
Christ  is  more  potent  to  help  than 
the  army  of  any  earthly  king. 

Jesus'  Love. — Human  heroism 
has  performed  deeds  of  daring 
valour  in  the  heat  and  excitement 
of  the  conflict  from  which,  had 
they  been  foreseen  in  calmer  hours, 
it  would  have  shrunk  dismayed. 
The  voyager  will  tempt  the  sea  when 
its  waves  are  calm  and  its  aspects 
smiling.  Could  he  anticipate  the 
terrors  of  the  storm  and  the  ship- 
wreck, nothing  would  induce  him 
to  embark.  But  the  Lord  Jesus, 
the  Lamb  slain  from  the  founda- 
tion of  the  world,  had  before  His 
prescient  gaze,  amidst  the  heights 
of  glory,  aU  the  darkness  of  that 
sea  of  sorrows  through  which  He 
miust  pass,  as  clearly  as  when  the 
waters  went  over  His  soul;  yet 
was  "  His  lovo  stronger  than 
death:  many  waters  could  not 
quench  it." — Caird. 

Suffeiing  for  Jesns. — If  you  go 
to  weigh  Jesus,  His  sweetness, 
excellency,  glory,  and  beauty,  and 
lay  opposite  to  Him  your  ounces 
or  drachms  of  suffering  for  Him, 
you  will  be  straitened  in  two  ways. 
1.  It  will  be  a  pain  to  make  the 
comparison,  the  disproportion  being 
by  no  understandmg  imaginable]; 
nay,  if  heaven's  arithmetic  and 
angels  were  set  to  work,  they 
should  never  number  the  degrees 
of  difference.  2.  It  would  stmten 
yon  to  find  a  scale  for  the  balance 
to  lay  that  high  and  lofty  One, 
that  ever-transcending  Prmce  of 
Excellence  in.  If  your  mind  could 
fency  as  many  created  heavens  as 
time  hath  minutes,  trees  have  had 
leaves,  clouds  have  had  raindrops, 
since  ^e  first  stone  of  the  creation 
was  laid,  they  would   not    make  1  that  labour  and  are  heavy  laden» 
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Boundless   Excellency.  — Ruther- 
ford. 

Oome,  Lord  Jesus. — ^When  we 
shall  see  Satan  casting  all  his  fieiy 
darts  at  us,  setting  with  all  his 
forces,  like  an  armed  man,  upon 
us;  bringing  all  our  sins,  like  a 
subtle  accuser,  against  us;  when 
we  shall  apprehend  death,  as  a 
sergeant,  arresting,  hurrying,  and 
drawing  us  before  the  Lord's  tri- 
bunal, and  shall  see  the  arms  of 
all  earthly  helpers  broken,  the 
lamp  of  all  worldly  lights  put  out, 
and  the  tongues  of  all  our  friends, 
according  to  the  flesh,  made  dumb 
and  silent,  then  our  souls  will  be 
put  upon  Christ,  and  there  will  be 
no  remedy ;  we  must  say.  Come,  • 
Lord  Jesus.  And  therefore  this 
should  make  Christ  very  precious 
in  our  eyes  now;  this  should  in- 
flame our  hearts  with  singular  and 
fervent  love  unto  Him  for  the  pre- 
sent, getting  interest  in  Him  above 
all  things,  and  maMng  Him  our 
chiefest  and  choicest,  our  dear  and 
only  Friend.* — Alexander  Grosse, 

Best  for  the  Weaiy. — A  brave 
cavalry  officer  was  dying  of  his 
wounds.  He  thought  himself  on 
the  field,  at  the  head  of  his  gaUant 
men,  and  fancied  that  a  heavy  gun 
was  just  in  front  of  them,  ready  to 
be  fired.  His  distress  was  great* 
At  length  he  thought  the  gun  had 
been  fired,  and  his  men,  badly  cut 
up,  were  retreating.  Here  I  inter- 
posed, saying,  ''There  is  no  gun 
there:  you  are  safe  among  friends." 
*'  Let  me  alone  I "  he  sternly  replied. 
*'  I  must  recover  my  conamand,  and 
renew  the  attack."  **  No,"  said  I; 
*'  let  us  not  talk  of  battle-scenes. 
You  are  soon  to  die.  Let  us  talk 
of  Jesus."  The  mention  of  that 
name  seemed  to  exert  the  powerful 
influence  I  had  often  heard  ascribed 
to  it.  His  agitation  ceased  at  once ; 
his  delirium  passed  away ;  a  smile 
lit  up  his  pallid  features.  After  a 
moment's  silence,  he  said  in  a  low 
voice,  ''Jesus,  Jesus  1  It  is  He 
who  said,  'Come  unto  Me,  all  ye 
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and  I  will  give  yea  rest.'  I  want 
rest :  I  am  weary."  Soon  after  he 
entered  the  glorious  rest  of  heayen. 
— H.  C.  Hovey. 

Jesus  on  Earth. — ^And  what  was 
the  appearance  of  this  greater  than 
Solomon?  What  were  His  royal 
robes?  The  attire  of  a  common 
Nazarene.  What  were  EUs  palaces? 
A  carpenter's  cottage,  which  He 
sometimes  exchanged  for  a  fisher- 
man's hat.  Who  were  His  ministers 
and  His  court  attendants  ?  Twelve 
peasants.  And  what  was  His  state 
chariot?  None  could  He  afford; 
but,  in  one  special  procession,  He 
rode  upon  a  borrowed  ass.  Aht 
said  we  so  ?  His  royal  robe  was- 
heaven's  splendour  whenever  he 
chose  to  let  it  through ;  and  Solo- 
mon, in  all  his  glory,  was  not  ar- 
rayed like  Jesus  on  Tabor.  His 
palace  was  thd  heaven  of  heavens ; 
and,  when  a  voluntary  Exile  from 
it,  little  did  it  matter  whether  His 
occasional  lodgings  were  a  rustic 
hovel  or  Herod's  halls.  If  fisher- 
men were  His  friends,  angels  were 
His  servants;  and  if  the  borrowed 
colt  was  His  ^umphal  charger,  the 
sea  was  proud  when,  from  crest  to 
crest  of  its  foaming  billows,  it  felt 
His  majestic  footsteps  moving ;  and 
when  the  time  had  arrived  for  re- 
turning to  His  Father  and  His  God, 
the  clouds  lent  the  chariot,  and  ob- 
sequious airs  upbore  Him  in  their 
reverent  hands. — J.  Hamilton, 

ImmanueL-r-When  we  see  the 
predicted  mission  of  the  Messiah  so 
faitld^y  fulfilled — when  we  see  the 
great  world's  history  bending  itself 
to  the  birth  of  Jesus  in  the  "  Anno 
Domini"  of  its  dates  and  super- 
scriptions— ^when-we  see  that  the 
world  has  moved  as  in  deepest 
S3rmpathy  with  the  humble  Naza- 
rene, working  ever  in  His  behalf — 
when  we  behold  all  events  marching 
onwards  through  the  centuries  to 
the  beat  of  time,  preserving,  as 
Napoleon  thought,  **  a  celestial  or- 
der," to  accompHsh  one  given  result, 
the  universal  and  final  ascendency 
of  the  Son  of  David — ^when  we  see 
that  all  opposing  systems  can  no 


longer  hold  comparison  with  the 
religion  given  to  the  world  by  Him 
than  can  the  pale,  thin,  extended 
crescent  ring  of  the  setting  moon 
hold  comparison  to  the  full  blaze  of 
the  unclouded  noonday  sun — ^when 
we  discover  that  this  mighty  One 
issued  from  the  house  of  David 
before  its  fall,  and  from  Bethlehem 
in  the  days  of  Herod,  must  we  not 
acknowledge  that  He  is  the  Being 
whom  the  prophets  declared  to  be 
dne  with  the  Father  Almighty? 
As  we  follow  His  mysterious  foot- 
steps, and  take  note  of  His  humble 
birth,    His    mortal    lineage,    His 
Divine  nature,  His  heavenly  life, 
His  unsullied  purity.  His  invincible 
courage,  and  His  more  than  human 
resolution  —  as   we    behold    Him 
moving  among  men,  the  example 
of  the  childlike,  the  companion  of 
publicans,  and  the  friend  of  sinners 
— as  we  witness  His  chivalric  devo- 
tion, the  mildness  of  His  conversa- 
tion. His  tears  over  Jerusalem,  His 
forgiveness  to  enemies,  and  His  pro- 
vision for  the  world's  redemption 
— as  we  behold  Him  calming  the 
waves  of  the  sea  by  a  word,  and 
restoring  to  life  the  dead  by  a  touch 
— as  we  see  Him  standing  alone 
among  the  milhons  of  the  raee,  the 
only  Pattern  of  absolute  perfection, 
whose  entire  life,  without  inclining  a 
hair's  breadth  to  either  side,  pointed 
straight  upward  to  heaven — as  we 
behold  Him  breaking  completely 
the  monotony  of  the  world,  and 
concentrating  in  Himself  all  the 
glowing  and  glorious  attributes  of 
the  King  of  earth  and  heaven — as 
we  behold  Him  lifted  on  the  cross  al- 
most in  sight  of  His  birthplace,  and 
hear  Him  cry,  **  It  is  finished  " — 
as  all  the  separate  and  wandering 
rays  of  propnecy  that  had  sparkled 
through  the  Divine  Word  are  com- 
bined and  concentrated,  and  rest 
as  with  a  sacred  halo  on  His  head 
— how  can  we  do  otherwise  than 
spread  our  pahns  and  robes  in  His 
pathway,  shout  over  hill  and  valley 
His  hosannas,  and  proclaim  our  con- 
victions in  that  prophetic,  startling, 
and  sublime  word,  '* Inunanuell " 
— God  with  OS  ? — Credo. 
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JUDGMENT. 

"We  shalf  all  stand  before  the  judgment  seat  of  Christ.** — Rom.  zIt.  10. 


As  that  storm  roars  the  loudest 
which  has  been  the  longest  gather- 
ing, so  God*s  reckoning  day  with 
sinners,  by  being  long  coming,  will 
be  the  more  terrible  when  it 
comes. — Quthrie. 

The  day  of  judgment  is  not  to 
make  God  Himself  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  character  of 
men,  but  to  make  both  men  and 
angels  better  acquainted  with  the 
character  of  God. 

It  is  a  truth  forced  on  our  atten- 
tion by  what  is  passing  in  the 
world,  that  men  shall  be  reckoned 
with  in  another  state  for  their 
actions,  and  receive  distributions 
of  happiness  or  misery  proportioned 
accurately  to  the  things  done  on 
the  earth. — Field. 

The  Believer's  Judge.  —  It  is 
Christ  who  will  come  in  the  clouds 
of  heaven:  we  must  all  appear 
before  the  judgment- seat  of  Cmist. 
This,  to  the  believer,  is  a  most  de- 
lightful consideration.  My  Be- 
deemer  is  my  Judge  I  He  who  died 
for  me  passes  the  final  sentence. 
Look  how  great  is  His  majesty  and 
glory  I  So  great  is  my  atonement 
and  propitiation. — Hervey. 

The  Trifler  Terrified.— Spencer 
relates  that  two  soldiers  entered  the 
Valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  when  one 
of  them  said,  "  In  this  place*  shall 
be  the  general  judgment ;  and  I  will 
now  take  my  place  where  I  shall 
then  sit."  He  then  sat  down  upon 
a  stone,  and  looked  up  to  heaven 
as  if  to  receive  his  sentence  ;  when 
such  dismay  overwhelmed  him 
that  he  fell  to  the  earth  trembling, 
and  ever  after  remembered  the  day 
of  judgment  with  horror. 

Similitude  of  the  Last  Judgment. 
— There  is  a  machine  in  the  Bank  of 
England  which  receives  sovereigns, 
as  a  mill  receives  grain,  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  wholesale 
whether  they  are  of  mil  weight. 

15 


As  they  pass  through,  the  ma- 
chinery, by  unerring  laws,  throws 
all  that  are  light  to  one  side,  and 
all  that  are  of  fall  weight  to  another. 
That  process  is  a  silent  but  solemn 
parable  for  me.  Founded  as  it  is 
upon  the  laws  of  nature,  it  affords 
the  most  vivid  similitude  of  the 
certainty  which  characterises  the 
judgment  of  the  great  day.  There 
are  no  mistakes  or  partialities  to 
which  the  light  may  trust ;  the  only 
hope  lies  in  being  of  standard 
weight  before  they  go  in. — AmoL 

Life  and  Judgment. — The  last 
things  of  man  are  -the  most  impor- 
tant things.  They  throw  back  part 
of  their  importance  on  all  that  pre- 
cedes. The  chief  importance  of  this 
life  is  derived  from  its  connection 
with  that  which  is  to  follow.  The 
actions  of  each  passing  day,  often 
small  and  insignificant  in  them- 
selves, rise  into  vast  importance 
when  considered  as  indications  and 
evidences  of  that  character  which 
is  to  be  the  subject  of  judgment  at 
the  last  day.  The  words  which  drop 
idly  from  the  lips  cease  to  be  of 
trifling  interest  when  we  recollect 
that  they  are  all  gathered  up  and 
registered  for  judgment.  The  very 
thoughts  entertained  bv  the  mind, 
and  the  desires  cherished  by  the 
heart,  cannot  be  insignificant,  if 
they  are  to  be  summoned  as  wit- 
nesses at  the  bar  of  God,  for  or 
against  the  man  to  wiiom  they 
once  belonged.  How  solemn  is  the 
thought  of  judgment — ^how  impor- 
tant to  prepare  i  The  word  of  Clnrist 
alone  tells  the  proper  method.  — 
John  Hambleton* 

The  (heat  Assise.  —  All  the 
senates  that  ever  were  convened, 
and  all  the  assembhes  that  ever 
met  on  business  or  pleasure ;  all 
the  armies  that  were  ever  conducted 
into  the  field,  and  all  the  generals 
who  conducted  them;  in  a  word, 
all  the  men  and  women  that  shall 
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have  lived,  from  the  fint  pair  to 
their  lust  bom  son  and  daughter, 
are  to  appear  together,  and  to  take 
their  respective  trials  at  the  day  of 
the  great  assize.  High  and  low, 
rich  and  poor,  learned  and  un- 
learned, will  then  be  distinguished 
only  by  their  virtues  and  their 
vices ;  so  that  the  whole  world  shall 
perceive  and  acknowledge  that 
"  God  is  no  respecter  of  persons." 
The  injured  virgin,  the  afflicted 
widow,  and  the  oppressed  orphan 
shall  then  %  see  those  face  to  face 
who  have  spoiled  them  of  their 
innocence,  their  reputation,  or  their 
substance.  There  men  shall  meet 
all  those  who  seduced  them,  or 
whom  they  have  seduced  into  the 
ways  of  sin,  and  all  those  who 
have  directed  and  encouraged  them, 
or  whom  they  have  directed  and 


encouraged,  to  proceed  in  the  paths 
of  righteousness.  From  the  former 
they  shall  turn  away  with  shame 
and  fear ;  the  latter  they  shall  behold 
with  joy  and  rejoicing.  There  they 
shall  view  the  wisdom  of  religion  in 
the  persons  of  the  righteous,  and 
wonder  why  they  did  not  see  it 
before,  and  give  themselves  up  to 
the  study  of  it;  there  they  uiall 
clearly  behold  the  folly  of  irreligion, 
in  the  persons  of  the  wicked,  and 
be  astonished  at  their  insensibility 
in  following  so  hard  after  it.  Amidst 
all  this  unimaginable  multitude 
there  shall  not  be  one  idle  and  un- 
concerned spectator ;  not  one  that 
shall  have  leisure  to  trouble  himself 
with  the  affairs  of  his  neighbour. 
Every  man  will  have  a  cause  to  be 
heard,  and  how  will  he  be  straitened 
until  it  be  determined ! — Home. 


*•» 


JUSTICE. 

"  To  do  justice  and  judgment  is  more  acceptable  to  the  Lord  than 

sacrifice." — Prov,  xxi.  3. 


What  is  justice  ?  To  give  every 
man  his  own. 

The  ancient  Thebans  pictured 
their  judges  without  eyes,  that  they 
might  not  respect  persons;  and 
witiiout  hands,  to  denote  that 
no  bribes  should  be  received. — 
Becker. 

Injustice  arises  either  from  pre- 
cipitation or  indolence,  or  from  a 
mixture  of  both.  The  rapid  and 
the  slow  are  seldom  just ;  the  un- 
just wait  either  not  at  all  or  wait 
too  long. — Lavater. 

God's  justice  on  offenders  goes 
not  always  in  the  same  path  nor 
the  same  pace;  and  he  is  not 
pardoned  for  the  fault  who  is  for 
a  while  reprieved  from  the  punish- 
ment. "  Yea,  sometimes  the  guest 
in  the  inn  goes  quietly  to  bed  be- 
fore the  reckoning  for  his  supper  is 
brought  to  him  to  discharge." — 
FMer. 

Said  Anne  of  Austria,  the  Queen 
of  France,  to  her  implacable  enemy, 
Cardinal  Richelieu,  '*  My  Lord 
Cardinal,  there  is  one  fisbct  which 

iQ  seem  entirely  to  have  forgotten. 


God  is  a  sure  Paymaster.  He  may 
not  pay  at  the  end  of  every  week, 
or  month,  or  year;  but  I  charge 
you,  remember  that  He  pays  in  the 
end." 

Ftmdamental  Virtue  of  Life. — 
Justice  is  the  fundamental  and 
almost  only  virtue  of  social  life,  as 
it  embraces  all  those  actions  which 
are  useful  to  society ;  and  the  many 
virtues  under  the  name  of  charity, 
sincerity,  humanity,  probity,  love  of 
country,  generosity,  simplicity  of 
manners,  and  modesty,  are  but 
varied  forms  and  diversified  appli- 
cations of  this  axiom  —  Do  unto 
another  only  that  which  thou 
wouldest  he  should  do  unto  thee. — 
Volney. 

Impartial  Justice. ^Ariatides 

judging  between  two  private  per- 
sons, one  of  them  declared  that  his 
adversary  had  greatly  injured 
Aristides.  '*  Kelate  rather,  good 
friend,"  said  he,  '*  what  wrong  he 
hath  done  thee  ;  for  it  is  thy  cause, 
not  mine,  that  I  now  sit  judge  oL" 
Being  desired  by  Simonides,  a  poet 
of  Chios,  who  had  a  cause  to  try 
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before  him,  to  stretch  a  point  in  his 
faToor,  he  replied,  "  As  you  would 
not  be  a  good  poet  if  your  lines  ran 
contrary  to  the  just  measures  and 
rules  of  your  art,  so  neither  should 
I  be  a  good  judge,.or  an  honest  man, 
if  I  decided  au^^ht  in  opposition  to 
law  and  justice/' 

Oruelty  and  Justico. — No  obli- 
gation to  justice  does  force  a  man 
to  be  cruel,  or  to  use  the  sharpest 
sentence.  A  just  man  does  justice 
to  every  man  and  to  every  thing ; 
and  then,  if  he  be  also  wise,  he 
knows  there  is  a  debt  of  mercy  and 
compassion  due  to  the  infirmities 
of  man*s  nature ;  and  that  is  to  be 
paid:  and  he  that  is t  cruel  and 
ungentle  to  a  sinning  person,  and 
does  the  worst  to  him,  dies  in  his 
debt  and  is  unjust.  Pity,  and  for- 
bearance, and  long-sufferance,  and 
fair  interpretation,  and  excusing 
our  brother,  and  taJcing  in  the  best 
sense,  and  passing  the  gentlest 
sentence,  are  as  certainly  our  duty 
and  owing  to  every  person  that 
does  offend  and  can  repent  as 
caUing  to  account  can  be  owing  to 
the  law,  and  are  first  to  be  paid ; 
and  he  that  does  not  so  is  anuDJust 
person. — Jeremy  Taylor. 

Justice  of  Love. —  There  is  a 
current  impression  that  a  govern- 
ment of  love  is  necessarily  a  weak 
one,  and  that  love  cannot  hurt 
anybody,  nor  do  anything  except  to 
give  pleasure.  Never  was  there 
such  an  erroneous  fancy  I  There  is 
nothing  that  is  so  just  as  love. 
There  is  nothing  that  can  inflict 
such  pain  as  love.  Does  not  the 
mother  draw  from  her  child  tears 
that  affect  her  own  heart  more  than 
the  child's?  Where  have  we  learned 
that  love  is  deficient  in  govern- 
ment? We  know  that  in  every 
household,  where  love  is  central, 
there  are  words  of  rebuke  and 
chastisements.  We  know  that  in 
every  such  household  there  is  the 
law  of  right  and  wrong,  to  which  are 
attached  penalties  for  its  violation. 
And  every  cliild  is  made  to  feel 
that  being  loved  by  father  and 
mother  does  not  mean  hcense  to  do 


as  he  pleases,  or  exemption  from 
suffering  when  he  has  departed 
from  rectitude.  In  other  words, 
we  know  that  out  of  a  true  ideal 
of  fatherhood  moral  government 
springs,  with  its  rewards  and 
penalties ;  and  that  right  and  wrong 
stand  clearer  Under  that  ideal  than 
under  any  other. — Beecher, 

Justice  and  Generosity. — Eow- 
land  Hill  had  just  finished  an 
exhortation  strongly  recommending 
the  hberal  support  of  a  certain 
very  meritorious  institution.  The 
congregation  was  numerous,  and 
the  chapel  crowded  to  excess.  The 
discourse  being  finished,  the  plate 
was  about  to  be  handed  round  to 
the  respective  pews,  when  the 
preacher  made  this  short  address 
to  the  congregation  :  **  From  the 
great  sympathy  I  have  witnessed 
in  your  countenances,  and  the 
strict  attention  you  have  honoured 
me  with,  there  is  only  one  thing  I 
am  afraid  of, — that  some  of  you 
may  feel  inclined  to  give  too  much. 
Now  it  is  my  duty  to  inform  you 
that  justice,  though  not  so  pleasant, 
yet  should  always  be  a  prior  virtue 
to  generosity;  therefore,  as  you 
will  all  immediately  be  waited 
upon  in  your  respective  pews,  I 
wish  to  have  it  thoroughly  under- 
stood that  no  person  will  think  of 
putting  anytliing  into  the  plate  who 
cannot  pay  his  debts.'* 

Can  any  One  really  be  Jnst  ? — 
Gameades,  whom  Cicero  so  much 
dreaded,  maintained  that  there  was 
no  such  thing  as  justice ;  and  he 
supported  his  theory  by  such 
sophisms  as  these:  That  the  con- 
dition of  men  is  such  that,  if  they 
had  a  mind  to  be  just,  they  must 
act  imprudently ;  and,  if  they  have 
a  mind  to  act  prudently,  they  must 
be  unjust ;  and  that  it  follows  there 
can  be  no  such  thing  as  justice, 
because  a  virtue  inseparable  from 
a  folly  cannot  be  just.  Lactantius 
is  correct  when  he  af&rms  that  the 
heathens  could  not  answer  this 
sophism,  and  that  Cicero  dared 
not  undertake  it.  The  error  was 
this,— the  restricting  the  value  of 
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justice  to  temporal  things ;  for  to 
those  who  disbelieve  a  future  state, 
or  OTen  have  doubts  about  it, 
"honesty  is  not  always  the  best 
policy;*'  and  it  is  reserved  for 
Christians,  who  take  into  their 
consideration  the  whole  existence 
of  man,  to  argue  clearly  and  con- 
sequentially on  the  sterling  value 
of  justice.  It  is  well  known  that 
Hume  himself  was  never  so  much 


puzzled  as  when  peremptorily 
asked  by  a  lady  of  Bath  to  declare 
upon  his  honour,  as  a  gentleman, 
whether  he  would  choose  his  own 
confidential  domestics  from  such  as 
held  liis  own  principles,  or  from 
those  who  conscientiously  believed 
the  eternal  truths  of  Bevelation. 
He  frankly  decided  in  favour  of  the 
latter. — Colton. 


-M- 
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JUSTIFICATION. 

A  man  is  not  justified  by  the  works  of  the  law,  but  by  the  faith  of  Jesus 

Christ."— Ga/.  ii.  16. 


Faith  flows  from  the  resurrec- 
tion of  Christ ;  and  *so  also  does 
j  ttstification. — Bengel. 

It  is  the  doctrine  of  justification 
through  faith  which,  more  than 
anything  else,  according  to  Paul, 
makes  the  Gospel  to  be  6od*s  power 
unto  salvation. 

Faith  is  the  only  grace  whose 
office  it  is  to  lay  hold  on  Christ, 
and  so  to  appropriate  His  right- 
eousness for  justification  to  our 
souls.  — Qumall, 

Faith  doth  justify ;  justification 
washeth  away  sin;  sin  removed, 
we  are  clothed  with  the  righteous- 
ness which  is  of  God ;  the  right- 
eousness of  God  maketh  us  most 
holy. — Hooker, 

Justification,  in  the  sense  of 
Paul,  involves  not  merely,  nega- 
tively, the  notion  of  the  cancelling 
of  guilt  and  of  pronouncing  ab- 
solved, but  also,  positively,  the 
notion  of  perfect  restoration  into 
God's  favour  and  friendship  is 
intimately  bound  up  with  this  idea. 
Justification  embraces  consequently 
the  twofold  idea  of  pardon  and 
acceptance. — Van  Oosterzee. 

A  bankrupt  has  peace  in  court 
as  soon  as  the  surety  has  paid  his 
debt;  but  he  only  hath  the  comfort 
of  it  within  himself  when  it  is 
signified  to  him  by  letter  or  other- 
wise ;  so  while  fr«e  justification  is 
the  ground  of  our  comfort,  works 
done  in  Christ  are  the  evidence 
that  intimate  it  to  us.  Salter, 


Justification  consists  of  these 
two  parts — remission  and  accept- 
ance. Bemission  of  sins  takes 
away  our  liableness  to  death;  ac- 
ceptation of  our  persons  gives  us  a 
title  unto  life.  Now  to  be  free 
from  our  obnoxiousness  to  death, 
and  instated  in  a  right  to  eternal 
life,  these  two  constitute  a  perfect 
justification, — Hopkins, 

Qod's  Free  Lore. — As  the  jwr- 
tion  which  Jacob  got  out  of  the 
hand  of  the  Amorite  by  his  sword 
and  his  bow  was  a  free  gift  be- 
stowed on  Joseph,  so  our  justifica- 
tion, that  cost  our  Lord  very  dear, 
is  a  free  gift  to  us  ;  yea,  God*s  free 
love  and  pardoning  mercy  appeared 
more  in  justifying  us  by  the  right- 
eousness and  satisfaction  of  Jesus 
Christ,  than  if  He  had  manifested 
His  absolute  power  in  forgiving 
sin  without  satisfaction. — William 
ColvilL 

Orace  that  Oonyeys  Jnstifioation. 
— As  God  graced  Moses  exceedingly 
above  the  rest  of  his  bretliren 
the  IsraeHtes,  when  he  was  called 
up  the  mount  to  receive  the  Law 
from  God's  mouth,  while  they  had 
their  bounds  set  them  to  stand 
waiting  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill 
till  he  brought  it  down  to  them ; 
so  God  doth  highly  honour  faith, 
to  call  this  up  as  the  grace  by 
whose  hand  He  will  convey  this 
glorious  privilege  of  justification 
over  to  us. — Gumall. 

The    Sinner's     Bar.  —  Some 
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harboars  have  bars  of  sand  which 
lie  across  the  entrance  and  prohibit 
the  access  of  ships  at  low  water. 
There  is  a  bar,  710 1  of  sand,  but  of 
adamantine  rock,  the  bar  of  Divine 
justice,  which  lies  between  a  sinner 
and  heaven.  Christ's  righteous- 
ness is  the  high  water  that  carries 
a  believing  sinner  over  this  bar, 
and  transmits  him  safe  to  the  land 
of  eternal  rest.  Our  own  right- 
eousness is  the  low  water  which 
will  fail  us  in  our  greatest  need, 
and  will  ever  leave  us  short  of  the 
heavenly  Canaan. — Salter. 

Accompaniment  of  Jastification. 
— There  may  amongfit  men  be  a 
change  of  state  without  any  change 
of  character.  A  prisoner  may  be 
dismissed  from  the  bar,  acquitted 
of  the  charge,  or  he  may  be  con- 
victed but  pardoned ;  but  he  may 
go  with  all  tne  principles  of  wicked- 
ness as  strong  as  ever  within  him. 
His  condition  is  changed,  but  not 
his  character.  But  it  is  never  so 
in  God*s  dealings  with  men.  In 
every  case  in  which  there  is  justifi- 
cation, sanctification  accompanies 
it.  Wherever  there  is  the  change  of 
state,  there  is  the  change  of  cha- 
racter.— Wardlaw, 

Ghrist's  OroBB.  —  Justification 
and  sanctification  are  inseparably 
conjoined  as  a  pair  of  graces  to 
adorn  and  beautify  the  soul.  As 
the  believer  looks  with  the  piercing 
eye  of  faith  to  Christ  crucified  for 
liis  justification,  and  rejoiceth  in 
the  cross  of  Christ,  so  he  looks  on 
Him  with  mourning  eyes,  and 
draws  virtue  from  His  cross,  for 
mortifying  his  corruption  and 
quickening  to  duty.  As  by  faith  he 
apprehends  the  merit  of  the  cross 
01  Christ  for  justification,  so  he 
applies  and  feels  its  power  for  his 
sanctification. — Willia/m  ColvilL 

Works.  —  You  may  possibly 
now  talk  of  your  good  works,  and 
performing  the  condition  of  the 
Covenant  by  those  works,  and 
being  justified  by  them ;  'but  when 
you  shall  come  and  appear  at  the 
dreadful  tribunal  of  a  most  just 
God — when  your  conscience  fihall 


be  awake,  and  set  all  your  sins 
before  you  in  their  full  number 
and  magnitude — you  will  be,  I 
doubt  not,  of  another  opinion,  and 
say  with  David,  who  might  have 
pleaded  good  works  as  much  as 
you,  **  Enter  not  into  judgment 
with  Thy  servant,  O  Lord,  for  in 
Thy  sight  shall  no  man  living  be 
justified."  I  say,  when  you  come 
before  that  great  and  just  Judge, 
you  will  reject  your  own  works 
and  inherent  righteousness,  and 
rely  upon  the  sufferings  and  satis- 
faction of  our  blessed  Saviour,  and 
the  justice  purchased  for  us  by  it. 
— Barlow. 

Change  of  State  and  Ifatnre. 
— Justification  regards  something 
done  for  us ;  sanctification,  some- 
thing done  in  us.  The  one  is  a 
change  in  our  state,  the  other  in  our 
nature.    The  one  is   perfect,  the 

other  gradual*  ^^^  ^^^  ^  derived 
from  the  obedience  of  the  Saviour, 
the  other  from  His  Spirit.  The  one 
gives  us  a  title  to  heaven,  the  other 
a  meetness  for  it.  Suppose  you 
had  a  son ;  you  forbade  him  to  enter 
in  a  place  of  contagion  on  pain  of 
losing  all  you  could  leave  him.  He 
goes,  and  is  seized  with  the  in- 
fection. He  is  guilty,  for  he  has 
transgressed  your  conunand ;  but  he 
is  also  diseased.  Do  you  not  per- 
ceive that  your  forgiving  him  does 
not  heal  him  ?  He  wants  not  only 
the     father's     pardon,     but     the 

Physician's  aid.  In  vain  is  he  freed 
rom  the  forfeiture  of  his  estate,  if 
he  be  left  under  the  force  of  the 
disorder. — Jo/y. 

Justification  «nd  Sanctification. 
— It  may  possibly  serve  to  ex- 
tricate some  minds  from  confusion 
if  we  give  an  axiomatic  statement 
of  the  nature  and  relation  of  the 
two  blessings  in  question.  Justi- 
fication and  anctincation  agree  in 
the  following  points.  They  are 
both  essential  to  our  salvation  frt)m 
the  state  into  which  we  are  fallen, 
and  from  the  dangers  to  which  we 
are  exposed.  Both  are  sovereign 
favours,  bestowed  onus  by  the  God 
of  salvation.    Both    come  to  us 
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throagh  the  redemption  that  is  in 
Christ.  In  both  the  operation  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  applies  the  work  of 
Christ.  Both  are  designed  to 
honour  the  law  and  government 
and  grace  of  God.  Both  are  there- 
fore enjoyed  by  aU  believers,  and 
by  behevers  only.  But  the  two 
blessings  differ  in  various  ways. 
Justification  is  specially  related  to 
the  rectitude  of  God's  government ; 
sanctifioation  relates  to  the  holiness 
of  God's  nature.  Justification  is 
an  act ;  sanctification  is  a  process. 
Justification  is  the  sentence  of  the 
Father  as  moral  Governor  on  the 
throne  of  grace;  sanctification  is 
the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the 
iemple  of  the  heart.  Justification 
changes  our  state ;  sanctification  is 
a  change  of  our  nature  or  character. 
In  justification  we  are  pronounced 
righteous ;  by  sanctification  we  are 
made  holy.  Justification  is  the 
acceptance  of  our  persons  into  God's 
favour ;  sanctification  is  the  renewal 
of  our  hearts  into  God's  image. 
Justification  therefore  is  a  forensic 
term,  expressive  of  God's  juris- 
diction over  us;  sanctification  is 
catharistic,  expressing  God's  moral 
influence  over  us.  In  justification 
the  guilt  of  sin  is  remitted;  in 
sanc^cation  its  defilement  is 
cleansed.    Justification  gives  a  title 


to  heaven;  sanctification  a  fitness 
for  it.  Justification  is  by  union  to 
Christ,  as  the  Law  FulfiUer ;  sancti- 
fication by  union  to  Him  as  the 
Purifier.  Justification  comes  by 
uniting  us  to  Christ  as  our  legiJ 
Head ;  sanctification  by  uniting  us 
to  Him  as  our  vital  Head.  Justi- 
fication is  by  faith  only  on  our  part ; 
sanctification  is  by  many  means, 
chiefly  the  Word  and  prayer,  but 
also  by  ordinances  and  afflictions, 
under  the  influence  of  the  Spirit. 
Justification  is  complete  as  soon  as 
we  believe;  sanctification  then 
commences  amid  great  imper- 
fections. Justification  may  be 
referred  to  a  known  definite  time ; 
sanctification  is  spread  over  the 
whole  of  life.  In  justification  there 
is  no  difierence  among  believers; 
in  sanctification  there  are  great 
varieties.  Justification  comes  first 
as  the  root ;  sanctification  follows 
as  the  fruit.  Justification  there- 
fore maybe  known  by  sanctification. 
Justification  pronouncing  our  title 
to  the  enjoyment  of  heaven,  sancti- 
fication is  given  to  fulfil  the  sentence. 
Many  more  points  of  distinction 
might  be  shown;  but  these  may 
suffice  to  assist  such  as  vnsh  to 
pursue  the  subject  to  greater 
lengths. — Bennet, 


-M- 


KINDNESS. 

*'Be  ye  kind  one  to  another,  tender-hearted,  forgiving  one  another,  even 
as  God  for  Christ's  sake  hath  forgiven  you." — Ephes.  iv.  32. 


That  humanity  is  despicable 
which  can  be  contented  to  pity 
where  it  might  relieve. 

The  fundamental  law  of  all 
social  relationship  is  to  be  found  in 
the  dictates  of  a  kind,  benevolent 
heart. 

"  Kindness  to  the  helpless,"  says 
Guthrie,  **  is  a  flower  of  Eden  that 
still  clings  to  the  ruins  of  our 
nature." 

Such  as  thy  words  are,  such  will 
thy  conversation  be  esteemed ;  and 
such  will  thy  deeds  be  as  thy 
affectionH ;  and  such  thy  life  as  thy 
deeds. — Socrates, 


Good  words  do  more  than  hard 
speeches,  as  the  sunbeams,  without 
any  noise,  will  make  the  traveller 
cast  off  his  cloak,  which  all  the 
blustering  winds  could  not  do,  but 
only  make  him  bind  it  closer  to 
him. — Leighton. 

"As  ye  would  that  men  should 
do  unto  you,  do  ye  even  so  unto 
them."  He  who  obeys  this  will 
ever  be  on  the  alert  to  impart  as  well 
as  to  receive ;  to  confer  benefits  as 
well  as  to  enjoy  them ;  and  in  con- 
ferring to  enjoy  them  all  the  more. 
— Collyer. 

Putting    Off    KindnesBeB. 
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Pyrrhus  was  greatly  troubled  at  the 
news  of  the  death  of  his  friend 
^ropus,  because  he  had  put  o£f  from 
time  to  time  repaying  him  the 
many  acts  of  kindness  he  had 
shown  to  him.  Debts  of  money 
might  have  been  paid  to  the  heirs 
of  the  deceased,  but  a  return  of 
gratitude  could  only  be  made  during 
life.  Seeing  that  we  hasten  to  the 
tomb,  and  do  not  know  who  among 
us  will  be  the  first  to  reach  it,  our 
reciprocal  acts  of  kindness  should 
be  speedily  performed,  lest  the 
hand  of  death  should  rob  us  of  the 
opportunity  of  doing  good.  "  What- 
soever thy  hand  findeth  to  do,  do 
it  with  thy  might." 

Seeds  of  Kindness. — Good  and 
friendly  conduct  may  meet  with  an 
unworthy,  with  an  ungrateful  re- 
turn ;  but  the  absence  of  gratitude 
on  the  part  of  the  receiver  cannot 
destroy  the  self-approbation  which 
recompenses  the  giver;  and  we 
may  scatter  the  seeds  of  courtesy 
and  kindness  around  us  at  so  little 
expense.  Some  of  them  will  in- 
evitably fall  on  good  ground,  and 
grow  up  into  benevolence  in  the 
minds  of  others ;  and  all  of  them 
will  bear  fruit  of  happiness  in  the 
bosom  whence  they  spring.  Once 
blessed  are  all  the  virtues;  twice 
blessed  sometimes. — Jeremy  Ben- 
tham, 

Kindness  to  Dependants. — The 
great  duty  of  life  is  not  to  give 
pain,  and  the  most  acute  reasoncr 
cannot  find  an  excuse  for  one  who 
voluntarily  wounds  the  heart  of 
a  fellow-creature.  Even  for  their 
own  sakes,  people  should  show 
kindness  and  regard  to  their  depen- 
dants. They  are  often  better  served 
in  trifles  in  proportion  as  they  are 
rather  feared  than  loved  ;  but  how 
small  is  this  gain  compared  with 
the  loss  sustained  in  all  t£e 
weightier  affairs  of  life  !  Then  the 
faithful  servant  shows  himself  at 
once  as  a  friend,  while  one  who 
serves  from  fear  shows  himself  as 
an  enemy. — Frederika  Bremer, 

Noble  Consideration.  —  Louis 
XrV.,  in  a  gay  party  at  Versailles, 


thought  he  perceived  an  opportunity 
of  relating  a  facetious  story.  He 
commenced,  but  ended  the  tale 
abruptly  and  insipidly.  One  of  the 
company  soon  after  leaving  the 
room,  the  king  said,  **  I  am  sure 
you  must  all  have  observed  how 
very  uninteresting  my  anecdote 
was.  I  did  not  recollect  till  I  be- 
gan that  the  turn  of  the  narrative 
reflected  very  severely  on  the  im- 
mediate ancestor  of  the  prince  who 
has  just  quitted  us;  and  on  this, 
as  on  every  occasion,  I  think  it  far 
better  to  spoil  a  good  story  than 
distress  a  worthy  man." 

Providential  Eandness. — A  story 
is  told  of  a  little  sailor  boy  who  left 
the  port  of  Boston,  taking  with  him 
a  pet  kitten.  His  ship  was  wrecked 
off  the  Azores.  He  was  about  to 
jump  into  one  of  the  boats,  which 
was  on  the  point  of  pushing  off, 
when  he  thought  of  his  kitten,  and 
ran  after  it.  Beturning  with  it,  the 
first  boat  had  gone,  but  another 
was  ready,  and  into  it  he  jumped. 
The  storm  raged,  and  the  darkness 
was  intense,  but  the  second  boat 
survived.  Of  all  tliat  started  from 
the  wreck,  tliis  only  was  pre- 
served. Had  the  boy  forsaken  his 
kitten,  he  must  have  perished  with 
the  first  boat's  company  which 
started  without  him. 

Oompassionate  Hearts. — Xeno- 
crates,  though  a  heathen,  was  pitiful 
to  a  poor  sparrow  that,  being  pur- 
sued by  a  hawk,  fled  to  biVn  for 
succour.  He  sheltered  her  until 
the  enemy  was  fled,  and  afterwards, 
letting  her  go,  said,  Se  supplicem 
non  prodidlsse — that  he  had  not 
betrayed  his  poor  suppHant.  A 
Christian  should  have  more  pity  for 
a  distressed  Christian  than  a  hea- 
then hath  for  a  bird.  A  master 
should  be  a  physician  to  his  ser- 
vants ;  as  careful  to  preserve  their 
healths  and  prevent  their  deaths 
as  to  provide  them  work.  Tscho- 
machus  told  his  wife  that  it  was 
part  of  her  office,  and  the  most 
grateful  part  of  it,  in  case  a  servant 
fell  sick,  to  take  care  of  his  recover^'. 
The  cgijtiprion,  though  a  soldier— 
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and  their  hearts  usually  are  more 
obdurate  aod  less  compassionate 
than  others  —  was  earnest  and 
diligent  for  the  help  of  his  sick  ser- 
vant.— SwinnocJc. 

ITnezpected  Bewaid. — M.  Labat, 
a  merchant  of  Bayonne,  ill  in 
health,  had  retired  in  the  beginning 
of  the  winter,  1808,  to  a  country 
house  on  the  banks  of  the  Adour. 
One  morning,  when  promenading 
in  hia  rohe-de-chambre  on  a  terrace 
elevated  a  little  above  the  river,  he 
saw  a  traveUer  thrown  by  a  farious 
horse  from  the  opposite  bank  into 
the  midst  of  the  torrent.  M.  Labat 
was  a  good  swimmer.  He  did  not 
stop  a  moment  to  reflet  on  the 
danger  of  the  attempt,  but  threw 
off  his  robe-de-ckainbref  leaped 
into  the  flood,  and  caught  the 
drowning  stranger  at  the  moment 
when,  having  lost  all  sensation,  he 
must  have  otherwise  inevitably 
perished.  ''O  God!**  exclaimed 
M.  Labat,  clasping  him  in  his  arms, 
and  recognising,  with  a  transport  of 
joy,  the  individual  he  ^ad  saved, 
**  what  do  I  not  owe  Thee  ?  I  have 
saved  my  son  !'* 

A  True  Woman. — ^A  train  from 
the  Far  West  of  America  was  once 
passing  through  Saratoga,  having 
for  passengers,  among  others,  a 
man  with  an  infant  child.  The 
man's  garments  showed  him  to  be 
poor,  and  the  crape  on  his  hat 
indicated  thai  the  child  was  mo- 
therless. The  latter  was  restless, 
and  the  father  handled  it  clumsily : 
with  all  his  efforts,  he  could  not 
quiet  it.  He  wiped  the  tears 
from  its  ^'es,  and  then  from  his 
own.  All  who  saw  pitied  him.  At 
length  a  richly-dressed  lady,  whose 
infant  lay  in  ihe  arms  of  its  nurse, 
said,  '*Give  me  the  child,"  with 
motherly  tenderness  in  her  tone. 
The  poor  man  gave  her  his  boy. 
His  coarse  and  soiled  robes  rested 
for  once  on  costly  silks;  his  head 
disappeared  under  her  shawl,  and 
all  was  still.  Like  the  Grecian 
daughter,  who  through  the  iron 
bars  fed  her  starving  father,  so  did 
tiuB  high-bom  lady  from  her  breast 


feed  the  hungry  child ;  and  when 
on  her  gentle  bosom  the  Httle  one 
lay  in  calm  and  unvexed  sleep,  she 
put  aside  the  shawl.  She  held  him 
mile  after  mile,  and  did  not  relin- 
quish him  until  her  own  child  re- 
quired attention. 

Kiiidness  to  the  Aged. — ^A  little 
girl  named  Jeannette,  it  is  related, 
once  went  out  to  see  a  grand  re- 
view in  Germany.  Just  as  she 
had  found  a  capital  place  from 
which  to  see  the  soldiers  pass,  she 
noticed  a  poor  old  woman  in  the 
crowd,  trying  very  hard  to  get 
where  she  could  see.  Jeannette 
said  to  herself,  '*  I  should  like  to 
see  the  soldiers  march,  but  it  isn't 
kind  in  me  to  stay  in  this  nice  seat, 
and  let  that  old  woman  stay  where 
she  can't  see  anything.  I  ought 
to  honour  old  age,  and  I  will."  So 
she  called  the  old  woman,  and, 
placing  her  in  her  own  seat,  fell 
back  among  the  crowd.  There 
she  had  to  stand  on  tiptoe,  and 
peep  and  dodge  about  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  the  splendid  scene, 
which  she  might  have  seen  fully 
and  easUy  if  she  had  kept  her 
original  place.  Some  of  the  people 
said  she  was  a  silly  girl,  and 
laughed  at  her.  Jeannette  was 
rewarded  in  heV  heart  for  her 
kindness  to  old  age.  A  few  mi- 
nutes later  a  man  covered  with 
lace  elbowed  his  way  through  the 
crowd,  and  said  to'  her,  **  Little 
girl,  will  you  come  to  her  lady- 
ship?" She  could  not  imagine 
who  "her  ladyship"  was,  but  slie 
followed  the  man  to  a  scaffold 
within  the  crowd.  A  lady  met 
her  at  the  top  of  the  stairs,  and 
said,  *'My  dear  child,  I  saw  you 
yield  your  seat  to  that  poor  old 
woman.  You  acted  nobly.  Now 
sit  down  here  by  me.  Ton  can 
see  everything  here."  In  this  way 
Jeannette  was  rewarded  a  second 
time  for  honouring  old  age. 

Eindness  to  AnimalB.  —  From 
the  highest  to  the  lowest  all  feel 
its  influence,  all  acknowledge  its 
sway.  Even  the  poor  despised 
donkey  is  changed  by  its  magio 
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inflaence.  When  coerced  and 
beaten,  he  is  vicioas,  obstinate,  and 
stnpid.  With  the  peasantry  of 
Spain  he  is  a  petted  favourite, 
almost  an  inmate  of  the  household. 
The  children  bid  him  welcome 
home,  and  the  wife  feeds  him  from 
her  hands.  He  knows  them  all, 
and  he  loves  them  all,  for  he  feels 
in  his  inmost  heart  that  they  all 
love  him.  He  will  follow  his 
master,  and  come  and  go  at  his 
bidding  like  a  dog ;  and  he  delights 
to  take  the  baby  on  his  back,  and 
walk  him  round  gently  on  the 
green  sward.  His  intellect  ex- 
pands, too,  in  the  sunshine  of  af- 
fection, and  he  that  is  called  the 
stupidest  of  animals  becomes  sa- 
gacious. A  Spanish  peasant  had 
for  many  years  carried  milk  into 
Madrid  to  supply  a  set  of  customers. 
Every  mommg  he  and  his  donkey, 
with  loaded  panniers,  trudged  the 
well-known  ground.  At  last  the 
peasant  became  very  ill,  and  had 


no  one  to  send  to  market.  His 
wife  proposed  to  send  the  faithful 
old  animal  by  himself.  *  The  pan- 
niers were  accordingly  filled  with 
canisters  of  milk ;  an  inscription, 
written  by  the  priest,  requested 
customers  to  measure  their  own 
milk,  and  return  the  vessels ;  and 
the  donkey  was  instructed  to  set 
off  with  Ins  load.  He  went  and 
returned  in  due  time  with  empty 
canisters,  and  this  he  continued  to 
do  for  several  days.  The  house 
bells  in  Madrid  are  usually  so  con- 
structed that  you  pull  downward 
to  make  them  ring.  The  peasant 
afterwards  learned  that  his  saga- 
cious animal  stopped  before  the 
door  of  every  customer,  and,  after 
waiting  what  he  deemed  a  sufficient 
time,  pulled  the  bell  with  his 
mouth.  If  affectionate  treatment 
will  thus  improve  the  jackass,  what 
may  it  not  do?  Assuredly  there 
is  scarcely  any  limit  to  its  power. 
—F.  F,  Trench. 


-♦♦- 


KNOWLEDGE. 

"  The  lips  of  knowledge  are  a  precious  jewel." — Prov.  xx,  16. 


The  tree  of  knowledge  takes 
long  to  climb. 

He  that  sips  of  many  arts  drinks 
of  none. — Fuller. 

'*  Enow  thyself,"  was  an  inscrip- 
tion on  the  walls  of  the  Delphian 
temple,  ascribed  to  Solon. 

Head-knowledoe  is  our  own, 
and  can  polish  only  the  outside ; 
heart-knowledge  is  the  Sprit's 
work,  and  makes  all  glorious  with- 
in.— Adam, 

It  is  but  a  lifeless,  unsavoury 
knowledge  that  men  have  of  Christ, 
by  all  books  and  study,  till  He 
reveal  Himself,  and  persuade  the 
heart  to  believe  in  Him. — Leigh- 
ton. 

"He  that  would  make  a  real 

Srogress  in  knowledge,"  remarks 
Berkeley,  "must  dedicate  his  age 
as  well  as  youth — the  latter-growth , 
as  well  as  the  first-fruits — at  the 
altar  of  truth." 


The  end  of  learning  is  to  know 
God,  and  out  of  that  knowledge 
to  love  Him  and  to  imitate  Him, 
as  we  may  tlie  nearest  by  possess- 
ing our  souls  of  true  virtue.  — 
Milton. 

A  Persian  philosopher,  being 
asked  by  what  method  he  had 
acquired  so  much  knowledge,  an- 
swered, "  By  not  being  prevented 
by  shame  from  asking  questions 
where  I  was  ignorant.'* 

Knowledoe  cannot  be  acquired 
without  pains  and  application.  It 
is  troublesome,  and  like  deep  dig- 
ging for  pure  water;  but,  when 
once  you  come  to  the  springs,  they 
rise  up  and  meet  you. 

The  Learned  Modest. — A  rabbi 
of  little  learning  and  less  modesty 
usurped  all  the  discourse  at  table, 
whicn  led  one  present  to  ask  an- 
other if  he  did  not  take  him  for  a 
great  scholar.    The  fm^wer  was, 
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"  For  aufj:ht  I  know,  he  may  be 
learned ;  but  I  have  never  heard 
learning  make  bo  great  a  noise.** 

Thirst  for  Kaowledge.  —  The 
more  we  know,  the  greater  oar 
thirst  for  knowledge.  The  water- 
lily,  in  the  midst  of  waters,  opens 
its  leaves  and  expands  its  petals  at 
the  first  pattering  of  showers,  and 
rejoices  in  the  rain- drops  with  a 
quicker  sympatliy  than  the  parched 
shrub  in  the  sandy  desert. — Cole- 
ridge, 

Knowledge  without  Wisdom. — 
Knowledge  without  wisdom  is  like 
mettle  in  a  blind  horse,  which 
often  is  an  occasion  of  the  rider's 
fall  and  of  his  bones  being  jostled 
against  the  wall.  It  is  not  the 
most  knowing  Christian,  but  the 
most  wise  Christian,  that  sees, 
avoids,  and  escapes  Satan's  snares. 
— Brooks, 

Knowledge  Divinely  Directed. — 
It  is  related  of  Grotius,  the  great 
scholar,  that  on  his  death-bed  he 
exclaimed,  *' Ah,  I  have  consumed 
my  life  in  a  laborious  doing  of 
nothing !  I  would  give  all  my 
learning  and  honour  lor  the  plain 
integi'ity  of  Jolm  Urick  I "  This 
John  Urick  was  a  religious  poor 
man,  who  spent  eight  hours  of  the 
day  in  reading  and  prayer,  eight  in 
labour,  and  only  eight  in  sleep 
and  meals. 

Knowledge  and  Beligion. — Being 
now  to  open  a  fountain  such  as  it 
is  not  easy  to  discern  where  the 
issues  and  streams  will  take  and 
fall,  I  thought  it  good  and  neces- 
sary, in  the  first  place,  to  make  a 
strong  and  sound  head  or  bank,  to 
rule  and  guide  the  course  of  the 
waters,  by  setting  down  this  posi- 
tion— namely,  "That  all  knowledge 
is  to  be  limited  by  reUgion,  and  to 
be  referred  to  use  and  action." — 
Bacon, 

Apphed  Knowledge. — Ptolemy 
was  a  gi'eat  student  of  the  art  of 
war,  but  veiy  slow  to  carry  his 
learning  into  the  field  of  battle. 
A  distinguished  philosopher  of  his* 
day  heard  of  the  coxxxmendations 


which  were  bestowed  upon  him, 
and  said  to  those  who  lauded  him, 
"  Who  can  praise  a  prince  of  his 
age  that  is  always  preparing  and 
never  performing?'*  There  are 
many  whose  whole  lives  are  spent 
in  cramming  themselves  with  learn- 
ing, but  they  make  as  little  use  of 
it  as  a  parrot  that  might  learn  the 
Psalms  by  rote.  A  little  learning 
may  indeed  make  a  manjpedantic, 
and  a  great  deal  should  tend  to 
make  him  humble ;  but  better  htfre 
a  little  and  use  it,  than  a  great 
deal  simply  to  be  hoarded  as  a 
miser  hoards  his  wealth. 

Steps. to  Divine  Wisdom. — Man 
was  formed  with  an  understanding 
for  the  attainment  of  knowledge, 
and  happy  is  he  who  is  employed 
in  the  pursuit  of  it.  Ignorance  is 
in  its  nature  unprofitable,  but 
every  kind  of  knowledge  may  be 
turned  to  use.  Dihgence  is  gene- 
rally rewarded  with  the  discovery 
of  that  which  it  seeks  after — some- 
times of  that  which  is  more  valu- 
able. Human  learning,  with  the 
blessing  of  God  upon  it,  introduces 
us  to  divine  wisdom;  and  while 
we  study  the  works  of  nature,  the 
God  of  nature  will  manifest  Him- 
self to  us ;  since,  to  a  well-tutored 
mind,  "  The  heavens,"  without  a 
miracle,  **  declare  His  glory,  and 
the  firmament  showeth  His  handy 
work." — Home, 

Finite  Knowledge.  —  A  mouse 
that  had  lived  all  its  life  in  a  chest, 
says  the  fable,  chanced  one  day  to 
creep  up  to  the  edge,  and,  peeping 
out,  exclaimed  with  wonder,  "  I  did 
not  think  the  world  was  so  large." 
The  first  step  to  knowledge  is  to 
know  that  we  are  ignorant.  It  is 
a  great  point  to  know  our  place: 
for  want  of  this,  a  man  in  private 
life,  instead  of  attending  to  the 
affairs  of  his  "  chest,"  is  ever  peep- 
ing out,  and  hence  he  becomes  a 
philosopher.  He  must  then  know 
everything,  and  presimiptuously 
pry  into  the  deep  and  secret  coun- 
cils of  God:  not  considering  that 
man  is  finite,  he  has  no  faculties 
to  comprehend  and  judge  of  the 
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great  soheme  of  things.  We  can 
form  no  other  knowledge  of  spi- 
ritual things  except  what  God  has 
taught  us  in  His  Word,  and  where 
He  stops  we  must  stop. — Cecil. 

"Through  a  Glass  Darkly."— 
"Now,"  says  the  apostle,  "we  see 
through  a  glass  darkly."  This 
may  refer  to  the  semi-transparent 
substance — very  unHke  the  clear 
translucent  glass  of  modern  times 
— ^by  which  ancient  houses  were 
lighted,  and  through  which  but  a 
dun  distorted  vision  of  the  objects 
without  could  be  gotten;  or,  as  is 
more  likely,  it  may  refer  to  the 
seeing  things  in  a  mirror,  the  an- 
cient metallic  mirror  giving  back 
no  such  distinct  image  of  the 
object  placed  before  it  as  our  mo- 
dem mirrors  do.  Whichever  in- 
terpretation of  the  apostle's  words 
we  adopt,  the  meaning  is  the  same. 
We  see  divine  things  now  obscurely, 
imperfectly.  Not  only  is  our  pre- 
sent acquaintance  with  the  things 
of  the  spiritual  world  partial — for 
now  we  know  but  in  part — ^but 
even  that  partial  perception  is  im- 
perfect, owing  to  the  obscuring, 
distorting  medium  through  which 
we  look,  or  to  the  imperfectly  re- 
flecting surface  from-  which  their 
image     is     reflected.  —  Willicmi 

True  End  of  Knowledge.— The 
greatest  error  is  the  mistaking  of 
the  true  end  of  knowledge:  for 
men  have  entered  into  a  desire  of 
learning  and  knowledge  sometimes 
to  entertain  their  minds  with  variety 
and  delight,  sometimes  for  orna- 
ment and  reputation,  sometimes  to 
enable  them  to  victory  of  wit  and 
contradiction,  and  most  times  for 
lucre  and  profession,  but  seldom 
sincerely  to  give  a  true  account  of 
their  gift  of  reason  to  the  benefit 
and  use  of  men ;  as  if  there  were 
sought  in  knowledge  a  couch, 
whereupon  to  rest  a  searching  and 
restless  spirit;  or  a  terrace,  for  a 
wandering  and  variable  mind  to 
walk  up  and  down,  with  a  fair 
prospect;  or  a  tower  of  state,  for  a 
proud  mind  to  raise  itself  upon ;  or 


a  fort  or  commanding  ground,  for 
strife  and  contention;  or  a  shop, 
for  profit  and  sale ;  and  not  a  rich 
storehouse,  for  the  glory  of  the 
Creator  and  the  relief  of  man's 
estate . — Bacon, 

"  The  Chief  Good."- Plato  says 
that  though  knowledge  and  truth 
be  both  of  them  excellent  things, 
yet  he  that  shall  conclude  the  chief 
good  to  be  something  that  trans- 
cends them  both  will  not  be  mis- 
taken. For  as  light  and  sight,  or 
the  seeing  faculty,  may  both  of 
them  rightly  be  said  to  be  soliform 
things,  or  of  kin  to  the  sun,  but 
neither  of  them  to  be  the*  sun  it- 
self, so  knowledge  and  truth  may 
likewise,  both  of  them,  be  said  to 
be  of  kin  to  the  chief  good,  but 
neither  of  them  to  be  that  chief 
good  itself;  but  this  is  still  to  be 
looked  upon  as  a  thing  more  august 
and  honourable.  In  all  which  of 
Plato's  there  seems  to  be  little 
more  than  what  may  be  experi- 
mentally found  within  ourselves; 
namely,  that  there  is  a  certain  life, 
or  vital  and  moral  disposition  of 
the  soul,  which  is  much  more  in- 
wardly and  thoroughly  satisfactory, 
not  only  than  sensual  pleasures, 
but>^so  than  aU  knowledge  and 
speculation  whatever. — Cudworth. 

A  Little  Knowledge. — ^A  mis- 
sionary in  Maulmain,  one  Sunday 
morning,  observing  a  young  man 
apparently  unwell,  sat  by  the  side 
of  his  couch,  and  asked  Him  if  he 
was  acquainted  with  Christianity. 
He  replied,  "Yes,  I  know  about 
going  up  to  God,"  and,  stretching 
out  his  hand  to  his  pillow,  drew 
forth  a  bit  of  paper  carefully  rolled 
up,  which  he  as  carefully  imroUed, 
and  looking  down  the  pa^re  he  read 
the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  verses 
of  the  twenty-fourth  Psalm.  "I 
know  that  much,"  he  said,  and  then 
handed  the  torn  leaf  to  the  mission- 
ary. This  leaf  of  the  tree  of  life  had 
been  the  companion  of  his  weary 
hours,  and  the  Spirit  of  God  had 
drawn  his  attention  to  the  verses 
best  adapted  to  his  circumstances. 
After  faithfol  instmctioni  tiie  mis- 
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Bionary  left  him,  thankful  to  God 
that  He  had  made  the  wickedness 
of  man  in  tearing  up  His  Word  to 
praise  Him.  The  influence  of  that 
Book,  though  torn,  was  x)pt  de- 
stroyed. 

Heart  Knowledge.—"  Bring  me 
a  man,"  said  one,  "  that  hath  really 
arrived  to  sinless  perfection,  and  I 
will  pay  his  expenses,  let  him  come 
from  where  he  wiU."  Some,  how- 
ever, have  such  exalted  views  of 
themselves  that  they  are  blind  to 
their  own  imperfections.  Hence  it 
is  said  of  the  famous  Cardinal 
Bellarmine,  that  when  the  priest 
(according  to  the  Romish  custom) 
came  to  absolve  him,  he  could  not 
remember  any "  particular  sin  to 
confess,  till  he  went  back  in  his 
thoughts  as  far  as  his  youth.  If 
this  were  so,  we  must  be  bold  to 
say,  that,  whatever  acquaintance 
this  learned  noan  had  with  books, 
he  had  but  little  with  his  own  heart. 
For  what  Christian  is  there  that 
advances  in  the  knowledge  of  God, 
but  what  sees  more  of  the  sinfulness 
of  his  own  heart  every  day,  and 
even  at  the  last  must  say,  "  God  be 
merciful  to  me  a  sinner"?  How 
different  were  the  views  of  Arch- 
bishop Usher,  who  often  used  to 
say  that  he  hoped  to  die  with  the 
above-mentioned  language  of  the 
publican  in  his  mouth!  And  his 
biographer  tells  us  his  wish  was  in 
a  great  measure  fulfilled,  for  he 
died  saying,  "  O  Lord,  forgive  me 
espeoii^y  my  sins  of  omission !" — 
Buck. 

"  Know  Thyself." "  Know 

thyself "  is  one  of  the  most  useful 
and  comprehensive  precepts  in  the 
whole  moral  system ;  and  it  is 
well  known  in  how  great  a  venera- 
tion this  maxim  was  held  by  the 
ancients,  and  in  how  high  esteem 
the  duty  of  self-examination  neces- 
sary to  it.  Thales  the  Milesian, 
the  prince  of  the  philosophers,  who 
flourished  about  a.m.  8330,  and  was 
contemporary  with  Josiah,  king  of 
Judah,  and  is  said  to  be  the  first 
author  of  it,  used  to  say  that  "  for 
a  man  to  Imow  himseli  is  the  hard- 


est thing  in  the  world."    It  was 
afterwards  adopted  by  Chilo  the 
Lacedemonian,    and    is    one    of 
those  three  precepts  which  Pliny 
affirms  to  have  been  consecrated 
at  Delphos  in  golden  letters.    It 
was    afterwards    greatly  admired 
and  frequently  adopted  by  others, 
tiU  at  length  it  acquired  the  au- 
thority of  a  divine  oracle,  and  was 
supposed  to  have  been  given  origi- 
nally by  Apollo  himself;  of  which 
general    opinion  Cicero   gives  us 
this  reason :  *' because  it  hath  such 
a  weight  of  sense  and  wisdom  in  it 
as  appeal's  too  great  to  be  attributed 
to  any  man."    And  this  opinion  of 
its  coming  originally  from  Apollo 
himself  perhaps  was  the  reason  that 
it  was  written  in  golden  capitals 
over  the    door   of  his  temple  at 
Delphos. — F,  Mason, 

Beligioua  Knowledge.  —  There 
are  secrets  in  every  subject  of 
knowledge ;  for  instance,  in  poetry 
and  painting.  A  poet  will  publish 
his  poem  ;  still,  though  that  poem 
may  be  read  very  extensively,  it 
will  remain,  in  proportion  nearly 
to  its  excellence,  a  secret  to  the 
greater  number  of  its  readers.  We 
mean  that  a  really  good  poem 
would  remain  a  secret  to  very  many 
intelligent  persons.  They  would  all 
read  the  same  words,  and,  if  intelli- 
gent persons  were  asked  what  was 
the  drift  and  general  character  of 
the  poem  in  question,  thev  would 
probably  give  the  same  reply ;  but 
there  are  beauties  and  exoellencea 
in  a  fine  poem  which  can  only  be 
discerned  by  those  who  have  a 
poetical  taste.  The  words  may  pre- 
sent the  same  outline  of  thought  to 
all,  but  it  will  not  excite  the  feelings 
in  all  which  it  would  be  sure  to 
excite  in  a  man  of  real  poetical 
taste.  Such  a  man  would  discern 
beauties  altogether  hidden  from 
others.  So  again  in  painting,  the 
artist  may  exhibit  his  painting  to 
all  (he  is  far  from  wishing  to  make 
a  secret  of  it),  but  he  well  knows 
that,  even  of  those  who  could  ac- 
curately understand  and  explain 
the  subject  of  his  painting,  net  few 
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eomparatiYely  will  feel  its  delicat^ 
perfections,  or  be  able  to  appreciate 
either  the  labour  or  the  saocess  of 
the  artist.  For  there  is  a  pictorial 
taste  requisite  for  that,  and  mere 
general  intelligence  is  insufficient. 
Thus  also  in  religion  there  is  a 
devotional  taste.  Those  who  pos- 
sess it  will  enter  into  reUgion  with 
a  feeling  unconceived  by  others. 
Men  of  ordinary  intelligence  will 
understand  the  great  outline  of 
doctrine ;  but,  tmless  they  possess 
devotional  taste,  it  will  be  to  them 
a  mere  outline,  a  skeleton,  very 
correct  perhaps,  but  wanting  life 
and  animation.  The  secret  which 
gives  animation  is  '*  with  them  who 
fear  the  Lord,"  and  in  proportion 
as  they  possess  this  quaUty.  We 
must  distinguish,  then,  between 
two  classes  of  secrets.:  one  thing  is 
a  secret  because  those  who  know  it 
will  not  reveal  it ;  another  thing  is 
a  secret  because  those  to  whom  it 
is  revealed  cannot  fully  compre* 
hend  it.  The  latter  class  of  secrets 
must  always  belong  to  reUgion, 
from  the  nature  of  the  case ;  but 
tikus  is  not  a  peculiarity  of  religion. 
There  is,  however,  this  difference 
between  religion  and  the  other 
kinds  of  knowledge  we  were  speak- 
ing of.  We  cannot  promise  every 
one  that  he  may  attain  a  poetical 
taste  or  a  pictorial  taste;  but  re- 
ligion promises  that  each  man  may 
be  brought  into  a  devotional  taste, 
more  or  less,  in  proportion  as  he 
himself  earnestly  desires  it.  — 
Wkately. 

Knowledge  of  OhriBt  Jesns.  — 
Here  is  the  privilege  of  the  know- 
ledge of  Chnst  Jesus — ^that  as  it  is 
of  eminence  and  height,  so  it  is  of 
use  and  convenience,  and  that  in 
the  highest  measure ;  as  it  is  a  pearl 
for  beauty,  so  it  is  for  value.  This 
knowledge  is  a  kind  of  cathohoon, 
of  universal  use  and  convenience. 
It  is  so  in  reference  to  this  life.  Am 
I  in  want,  in  contempt,  in  prison, 
in  banishment,  in  sickness,  'in 
death  ?  This  knowledge  gives  me 
contentedness,  patience,  cheerful- 
ness, resignation  of  myself  to  His 
will  who  hath  sealed  my  peace  with 


Him,  and  favour  from  Him,  in  the 
great  covenant  of  His  Son ;  and  I 
can  live  upon  this,  though  I  were 
ready  to  starve.  I  i^m  assured  that 
if  it  be  for  my  good  and  the  glory 
of  His  name,  I  shall  be  delivered ; 
if  not,  I  can  be  contented,  so  that 
my  jewel,  the  peace  of  God,  and 
my  own  conscience  by  the  blood  of 
Christ,  be  safe.  Am  I  in  wealth, 
honour,  power,  greatness,  esteem 
in  the  world?  This  knowledge 
teacheth  me  humility,  as  knowing 
from  whom  I  received  it ;  fidehty, 
as  knowing  to  whom  I  must  ac- 
count for  it;  watchfulness,  as 
knowing  that  the  honour  of  my 
Lord  is  concerned  in  some  measui« 
in  my  conduct ;  and  that  the  higher 
the  employment  is  the  more  ob- 
noxious I  am  to  temptation  from 
without,  from  them  that  watch  for 
my  halting,  and  from  within  by  a 
deceitful  heart.  And  in  all  it 
teacheth  me  not  to  overvalue  my 
condition  ;  nor  to  value  myself  the 
more  by  it  or  for  it,  because  the 
knowledge  of  Christ  Jesus  presents 
me  with  an  object  of  a  higher 
value,  the  prize  of  the  high  calling 
of  God  in  Christ.  It  teacheth  me 
to  look  upon  the  glory  of  the  world 
as  rust  in  comparison  of  the  glory 
that  excclleth,  and  that  the  greatest 
of  men  is  a  worm  in  comparison 
with  the  great  God.  And  as  thus, 
in  reference  to  the  temporal  con- 
dition of  my  life,  this  knowledge  of 
Christ  is  of  singular  use,  and  makes 
a  man  a  better  philosopher  than 
the  best  system  of  morals  in  re- 
ference thereunto,  so  it  guides  me 
in  the  management  of  all  relations. 
(1)  To  God ;  presenting  Him  unto 
me  as  full  of  majesty  yet  full  of 
love,  which  teacheth  me  reverence 
and  yet  access  with  boldness,  love, 
and  obedience.  (2)  To  man ;  en- 
joining justice,  which  is  giving  every 
man  his  due;  mercy,  to  forgive; 
compassion,  to  pity;  liberality,  to 
relieve;  sobriety,  in  the  use  of 
creatures,  and  yet  comfort  in  the 
ei^oying  of  them;  a  right  use  of 
the  world,  and  yet  a  contempt  of 
it  in  comparison  of  my  hope.  It 
makes  death  not  terrible,  because  a 
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most  sure  passage  to  life.  I  find  a 
way  to  get  all  my  sins  pardoned ; 
whereas  witliout  this  all  the  world 
cannot  contrive  a  satisfaction  for 
one.  I  find  a  way  to  obtain  such  a 
righteousness  as  is  valuable  with 
God,  and  perfect  before  Him,  even 
the  righteousness  of  God  in  Christ. 
And  here  I  find  the  means,  and 
only  means,  to  avoid  the  wrath  to 
come,  the  terror  of  the  judgment 
of  the  great  day,  and  to  secure 


•^-erlasting  life  unto  all  eternity 
with  the  blessed  God  and  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  and  all  the  blessed 
anj:jels,  and  the  spmts  of  just  men 
made  perfect.  Thus  this  knowledge 
is  usefiil  for  this  life  and  that  which 
is  to  come,  and  that  in  the  highest 
degree,  which  all  other  knowledge 
comes  short  of,  and  attains  not  to 
any  one  of  the  least  of  these  onds. 
— Hale, 


■♦•♦ 


LABOUR. 

**  The  labour  of  the  righteous  tendeth  .to  life." — Pror.  x.  16. 


No  pains,  no  gains. — Franklin, 

Turner,  the  great  painter,  was 
once  asked  the  secret  of  his  success. 
Ho  replied,  "  I  have  no  secret  but 
hard  work.'* 

A  Thessalun  being  requested  to 
say  who  among  liis  countrymen 
were  the  most  vile,  he  replied, 
•*  Those  that  live  in  ease  and 
luxury." 

DiONYsius  the  Tyrant,  at  an  en- 
tertainment given  to  him  by  the 
Lacedsemonians,  expressed  some 
disgust  at  their  black  broth.  "No 
wonder,"  said  one  of  them,  "  for  it 
wants  seasoning."  **  What  season- 
ing ?"  asked  the  tjTant.  **  Labom*," 
replied  the  citizen,  "joined  with 
hunger  and  thirst," 

God's  Teaching. — God  is  con- 
stantly teaching  us  that  nothing 
valuable  is  ever  obtained  without 
Ubour,  and  that  no  labour  can  bo 
honestly  expended  without  our 
getting  its  value  in  retmn.  Ho  is 
not  careful  to  make  everything  easy 
to  man.  The  Bible  itself  is  no  Hght 
book,  human  duty  no  holiday  en- 
gagement. The  grammar  of  deep 
personal  religion,  and  the  grammar 
of  real  practical  virtue,  are  not  to 
be  learned  by  any  facile  Hamil- 
tonian  methods. — Binney. 

Humble  Beginnings. — An  Ame- 
rican President,  when  asked  what 
was  his  coat  of  arms,  replied, "A 
pair  of  shirt-sleeves."  Lord  Ten- 
terden  was  proud  to  point  out  to 
his  son  the  shop  in  which  his  isMher 


had  shaved  for  a  penny.  A  French 
doctor  once  taunted  Flechier, 
Bishop  of  Nismes,  who  had  been 
a  tallow-chandler  in  his  youth, 
with  the  meanness  of  his  origin; 
to  which  he  replied,  "  If  you  had 
been  born  in  the  same  condition 
that  I  was,  you  would  still  have 
been  but  a  maker  of  candles." 

No  Best  firom  Labour.  —  Miser- 
able is  he  who  slumbers  on  in  idle- 
ness— miserable  the  workman  who 
sleeps  before  the  hour  of  his  rest, 
or  who  sits  down  in  the  shadow 
while  his  brethren  work  in  the  sun. 
There  is  no  rest  from  labour  on 
earth.  There  are  always  duties  to 
perform  and  fimctions  to  exercise, 
functions  which  are  ever  enlarging 
and  extending  in  proportion  to  the 
growth  of  our  moral  and  mental 
station.  Man  is  bom  to  work,  and 
he  must  work  while  it  is  day. 
"  Have  I  not,"  said  a  great  worker, 
"an  eternity  to  rest  in?" — Tyn- 
man, 

Man's  Lot.  —  A  certain  degree 
of  labour  and  exertion  seems  to 
have  been  allotted  us  by  Providence 
as  the  condition  of  humanity :  **  In 
the  sweat  of  thy  brow  shalt  thou 
eat  thy  bread."  This  is  a  curse 
which  has  proved  a  blessing  in  dis- 
guise; and  those  favoured  few 
who,  by  their  rank  or  their  riches, 
are  exempted  from  all  exertion, 
have  no  reason  to  be  thankfdl  for 
the  privilege.  It  was  the  obser- 
vation of  this  necessity  that  led  the 
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ancients  to  say  that  the  gods  sold  | 
US  eTeiything,  out  gaoe  ns  nothing. 

The  Heart  of  Han.  — Passing 
a  mill  one  day,  Gotthold  recollected 
the  wise  ohservation  of  a  certain 
prince:  *' Man's  heart  is  like  a 
millstone.  Four  in  com,  and  ronnd 
it  goes,  bruising  and  grinding,  and 
converting  it  into  flour;  whereas, 

five  it  no  com,  and  the  stone  in- 
^  eed  tnms  round,  bat  only  grinds 
itself  away,  and  becomes  ever 
thinner,  and  smaller,  and  nar- 
rower. Even  so  the  heart  of  man 
requires  to  have  always  something 
to  do,  and  happy  he  who  continu- 
ally occupies  it '  Tith  good  and  holy 
thoughts;  othckwise  it  mav  soon 
consume,  and  waste  itself  by  use- 
less anxieties  or  wicked  and  carnal 
suggestions." 

Eminence  and  Labour. — ^When 
we  read  the  lives  of  distinguished 
nien  in  any  department,  we  find 
them  almost  always  celebrated  for 
the  amount  of  labour  they  could 
perform.  Demosthenes,  Julius 
CSaBsar,  Henry  of  France,  Lord 
Bacon,  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  Frank- 
lin, Washington,  Napoleon,  dif- 
ferent as  they  were  in  their  intel- 
lectual and  moral  qualities,  were 
all  renowned  as  hard  workers.  We 
read  how  many  days  they  could 
support  the  fatigues  of  a  march; 
how  early  they  rose ;  how  late  they 
watched;  how  many  hours  they 
spent  in  the  field,  in  the  cabinet,  in 
the  court;  how  many  secretaries 
they  kept  employed ;  in  short,  how 
hard  they  worked. — EveretL 

A  Legend  of  Adam.-^ ^Adam 

had  tilled  the  ground,  and  made 
himself  a  garden  full  of  plants  and 
trees.  He  rested  himseu,  with  his 
wife  and  children,  upon  the  brow 
of  a  hiU.  The  watcher  of  Eden 
came  to  them^  but  he  was  without  his 
flaming  sword,  and  his  countenance 
was  kind.    He  saluted  them»  and 


said,  "  Behold,  no  more  do  fruits 
grow  of  themselves  for  you:  you 
must  labour  to  eat  bread  in  the 
sweat  of  your  brow ;  but,  after  your 
toil,  you  rdoice  in  the  firuit  ac- 
quired.'* **&s  goodness  is  great 
even  when  He  chasteneth,"  said 
Adam.  *'But  formerlv  Jehovah 
was  nearer  to  us,  and  blessed  ub. 
What  have  we  to  atone  for  this?** 
''Prayer,**  answered  the  watcher. 
"Toil  is  the  earthly  prayer,  the 
heavenly  gift  of  Jehovah."  Then 
Adam  lifted  up  his  face,  gave  thanks , 
and  prayed. — Krwmmaeher, 

The  Goroel  and  Labour. — Sulky 
labour  and  the  labour  of  sorrow 
are  little  worth.  Whatever  a 
man  does  with  a  guilty  feeling 
he  is  apt  to  do  wrong ;  and  what- 
ever he  does  with  a  melancholy 
feeling  he  is  likely  to  do  by  halves. 
If  you  could  only  shed  truiquillity 
over  the  conscience  and  infuse  joy 
into  tiie  soul,  you  would  do  more  to 
make  the  man  a  thorough  worker 
than  if  you  could  lend  him  the  force 
of  Hercules  or  the  hundred  arms 
of  Briareus.  Now  the  Gospel, 
freely  admitted,  makes  the  man 
happy.  It  gives  him  peace  with 
God,  and  mf^es  him  happy  in  God. 
It  gives  to  industry  a  noble,  con- 
tented look  which  selfish  drudgery 
never  wore ;  and  from  the  moment 
that  a  man  begins  to  do  his  work 
for  his  Saviour's  sake,  he  feels  that 
the  most  ordinary  employments  are 
full  of  sweetness  and  dignity,  and 
that  the  most  difficult  are  not  im- 
possible. And,  if  vou  are  weary 
with  your  work,  if  dissatisfaction 
with  yourself  or  sorrow  of  any  kind 
disheartens  you,  if  at  any  time  you 
feel  the  dull  paralysis  of  conscious 
sin,  or  the  depressing  influence  of 
vexing  thoughts,  look  to  Jesus  and 
be  happy.  Be  happy,  and  vour 
joyful  work  will  prosper  well. — 
WUberforce. 
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THE  KEW  BAKDfiOOS  OF  ILLtJSTRATIOK. 


LAW, 

«( GbriBt  is  the  end  of  the  law  for  righteouRneas  to  every  one  that  believeth. 

— JRom,  X.  4. 


If 


Ths  Law  is  nothing  but  a  looking- 
glass. — Luther. 

No  sin  is  possible  without  law, 
but  law  is  possible  without  sin. 

The  Law  is  a  prefigured  Gospel, 
and  the  Gospel  a  Law  consummate. 
— Bishop  Hall. 

The  Bin-destroyer  being  come, 
we  are  no  longer  under  the  sin- 
reyealer. — Martin  Boot. 

The  Babbins  say  that,  if  two  sit 
together  conferring  of  the  Law,  the 
Shechinah  is  among  them. 

The  Law  is  the  forerunner  that 
makes  room  for  and  prepares  wel- 
come in  the  soul  for  Christ. — 
Beynolds. 

St.  Baul  teaches  that  no  flesh 
can  be  justified  by  works  of  law. 
In  this  inevitable  conclusion  is  pro- 
nounced the  righteous  judgment  of 
God  upon  the  whole  Jewish  and 
Gentile  world. 

If  the  Law  be  rightly  understood, 
then  it  amazeth,  it  maketh  faint- 
nees  of  heart  and  produoetii  despair. 
But  if  it  be  not  nghtly  understood, 
then  it  prepareth  and  maketh  hypo- 
crites.— Luther. 

The  Law  is,  in*  its  contents  and 
aim,  holy,  just,  and  good.  It  was 
given  "because  of  &e  transgres- 
fiions,"  i.e.,  in  order  to  restrain  them 
it  was  added  to  the  promise ;  it  was 
like  a  stem  disciplinarian  who 
brings  unruly  boys  under  control 
}>y  holding  over  them  the  rod. — 
Van  Oosterzee. 

OompiehensiTeneBS  of  the  Law. 
— The  Law  is  more  exact  than 
human  brains  can  reach  unto,  meet- 
ing with  those  aberrations  which 
the  most  wise  and  curious  law- 
givers could  not  give  order  for ;  ex- 
tending itself  to  those  very  thoughts 
which  nature  knows  not  to  accuse 
or  restrain. — Bishop  Hall. 

Sin  and  th©  Law.  —  The  Law, 
however  holy,  good,  and  divine  it 


may  be,  cannot  quicken  but  only 
slay.  It  enjoins,  indeed,  that  which 
is  good,  but  cannot  impart  the  power 
and  desire  to  do  that  which  is  good ; 
it  may  forbid  that  which  is  evil  and 
sinfiil,  but  it  cannot  remove  or  eradi- 
cate the  lust  and  inclination  to  sin. 
— Martin  Boon. 

Law  the  Bosom  of  Ood.  —  Of 
Law  there  can  be  no  less  acknow- 
ledged than  that  her  seat  is  in  the 
bosom  of  God,  her  voice  the  har- 
mony of  the  world.  All  things  in 
heaven  and  earth  do  her  homage ; 
the  very  least,  as  feeling  her  care, 
and  the  greatest,  as  not  exempt 
from  her  power :  both  angels  and 
men,  and  creatures  of  what  con- 
dition soever,  though  each  in  differ- 
ent sort  and  manner,  jet  all  with 
uniform  consent  admiring  her  as  the 
mother  of  peace  and  joy. — Hooker. 

Law  and  Qotfpel. — ^If  the  Law 
had  been  given  for  the  same  end  as 
the  Gospel — if  the  Law  had  been 
given  for  man,  ruined  and  sinful, 
to  obtain  life  and  salvation  by  it  an 
well  as  the  Gospel — then  they  might 
have  been  supposed  to  contradict 
one  another;  but,  since  they  arc 
given  for  different  purposes,  they 
are  but  different  revelations  of  Ood 
which  are  made  happily  subordi- 
nate one  to  another,  and  their 
different  ends  and  designs  are  both 
obtained.  The  Law  convinces  and 
condemns  sinners,  and  the  Gkxipel 
relieves  and  pardons  them,  justifies 
and  saves  them. — Watts. 

The  Law's  Foweriessnesa. — Tlie 
Law  only  points  out  what  a  man 
ought  to  do,  without  giving  him  the 
power  to  perform,  which  must  be 
obtained  n*om  Christ.  We  say 
what  St.  Paul  also  says,  that  a  man 
cannot  attain  to  peace  of  conscience 
and  lead  a  holy  me  under  the  Law, 
since  it  does  not  impart  the  Spirit, 
and  therefore  sin  in  the  flesh  rules 
over  us  as  its  bond-servants,  like  a 
tyrannical  man  over  his  wife ;  and 
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hence  the  individual  with  all  his 
efiforts  attains  no  farther  than  to 
the  discovery  that  he  is  reaUy  cor- 
rupt and  sold  under  sin,  and  there- 
fore needs  a  Redeemer. — Martin 
Boos. 

Law  of  Ohriflt. — If  God  in  times 
past  commanded  His  people  to 
read  without  ceasing  the  Law 
which  He  had  given  them,  and  to 
meditate  therein  day  and  night,  and 
if  holy  men  beUeve  themselves 
bound  to  read  daily  the  rule  which 
they  have  received  from  their 
Master,  how  can  we  neglect  the 
law  of  Jesus  Christ,  whose  words 
are  "  spirit  and  life  "?  For,  hav- 
ing entered  by  baptism  into  the 
catholic  and  universal  Church,  of 
which  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Founder, 
it  is  our  duty  to'  revere  the  Gospel 
as  our  rule,  since  it  teaches  us  His 
will,  since  it  assures  us  of  His 
promises,  since  it  is  our  hght  in 
this  world,  and  the  law  by  which 
we  shall  be  judged  in  anotlier.  He 
hath  spoken  it, — "  The  word  which 
I  have  spoken,  that  same  shall 
judge  you  in  the  last  day." — 
Augustine, 

Works  and  the  Law.  —  If  we 
suppose  a  man  to  act,  not  by  his 
own  natural  strength,  but  by  the 
gi'ace  of  God,  and  that,  influenced 
thereby,  he  performs  ever  so  mahy 
good  works — what  then  ?  He  does 
no  more  than  it  was  his  duty  to  do. 
How  then  can  he  deserve  anything 
for  them,  and,  least  of  aU,  that 
God  should  for  these  account  him 
a  righteous  man,  notwithstanding 
the  many  evil  works  he  has  been 
guilty  of  ?  Besides,  if  he  has  done 
good  works  by  the  grace  of  God, 
God  is  not  indebted  to  him,  but  ho 
is  indebted  to  God  for  them.  But 
did  any  man  ever  pay  his  debts  by 
merely  owing  more  ?  Suppose  he 
has  done  innumerable  good  works, 
and  suppose  too,  what  cannot  be 
truly  supposed,  that  they  are  all 
perfectly  good ;  yet,  so  long  as  he 
has  been  guilty  of  any  one  sin,  the 
man  is  still  a  sinner,  and  therefore 
cannot  be  accounted  righteous,  or 
justified  by  anything  he   himself 


does,  however  great  or  good  it  may 
seem  to  be  ;  "  for  whosoever  shall 
keep  the  whole  Law,  and  yet  offend 
in  one  point,  he  is  guilty  of  all ;" 
and,  if  guilty,  the  Law  condemns 
him.  How  then  can  he  who  is 
guilty  of  any,  much  more  "  ffuUty 
of  all,"  be  justified  before  God?  Can 
a  man  be  guilty  and  not  gmlty  at 
the  same  time ;  condemned  and 
justified;  a  sinner  and  yet  no  sin- 
ner, but  righteous,  and  that,  too, 
in  the  eyes  of  God  Himself? — 
Beveridge, 

Bmall  Bins. The  strengtli 

of  a  chain  is  only  equivalent  to  its 
weakest  part.    Snap  one  link,  and 
what  aviuls  the  strength  of  all  the 
rest  until  that  broken  or  loosened 
link  be  welded  again  ?  Hence  what 
the  apostle  James  says  is  a  demon- 
stration (chap.  ii.  10):  **  Whosoever 
shall  keep  the  whole  Law,  and  yet 
offend  in  one,  he  is  guilty  of  all." 
I    know    nothing   naore    self-evi- 
dencing than  this.    It  strikes  us  at 
once  when  we  actuaHse  it.  We  see, 
feel,  acknowledge  then  that    the 
question  of   **  small    sins "    is  as 
clear  as  a  problem  of  Euclid — a 
question  of  a  drop  of  prussio  acid 
and  a  vial  full  or  a  sea  full.    We 
see  that  quantity  makes  no  differ- 
ence in  the  nature  of  the  thing.  .   . 
And  still  further  here:   actuahse 
the  **  small  thing "  in  its  issues, 
and  men  acknowledge  it..  How  the 
world  was  agape  recently  when  it 
came  out  that  a  neglected  handful 
of    some    foreign    aquatic    seed, 
dropped    into    one    of   our  great 
English   canals,  had    grown    and 
grown  and  multiplied,  tmtil  miles 
were  being   choked  up    With  th^ 
pestiferous   weedl      And  yet   we 
we  will  not  see  that  "  small  sins  " 
have  tills  very  principle  of  growth 
and  increase.    Every  one  of  us  is 
placed  under  laws  of  growth,  and 
"  small  sins  "  grow  with  out  growth. 
— Qrosart. 

LesBon  to  be  Deduced. — It    is 

said  of  Zeleucus,  a  king  of  the 
ancient  Locri,  that  he  enacted  a 
law,  the  penalty  for  inii-action  of 
which  was  loss  of  the  offender's 
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eyes.  One  of  hifl  sons  became  a 
traiiBgressor  of  that  law.  The 
father  had  hiB  attaohment  to  his 
son,  and  the  law  he  himself  had 
promnlgaied  as  righteoos  in  its 
requirements  and  in  its  penalty. 
The  lawgiver,  it  is  said,  ordered 
his  son  into  his  presence,  and 
required  that  one  of  his  eyes 
shonld  be  taken  ont ;  and  then,  in 
order  to  show  meroy  to  hi»  son, 
and  at  the  same  time  tttMntam  the 
penalty  of  the  law,  he  sacrificed  one 
of  his  own  ^es  as  a  ransom  for  the 
remaining  eye  of  his  child.  •  •  . 
The  king  was  the  lawgiver;  he 
therQf(»re  had  the  power  to  pardon 
his  son,  without  inflicting  the 
penalty  upon  him,  and  without 
enduring  any  sacrifice  himself. 
Hence  eveiy  mind  would  feel 
that  it  was  a  voluntary  act  on  the 
part  of  the  king;  and  such  an 
exhibition  of  justice  and  mercy. 


maintaining  the  law  and  saving  his 
son,  by  his  own  sacrifice,  would 
impress  all  minds  with  the  deepest 
reverence  for  the  character  of  the 
lawgiver  and  for  the  sacredness  of 
the  law.  But  another  effect,  deep 
and  lasting  in  its  character,  would 
be  produced  upon  the  son  who  had 
transgressed  the  law.  Eveiv  time 
that  he  looked  upon  his  father,  or 
remembered  what  he  had  suffered 
for  his  transgression,  it  would  in- 
crease Ins  love  for  him,  increase  his 
reverence  for  the  law,  and  cause  an 
abhorrence  of  his  crime  to  rise  in 
his  soul.  His  feeling  would  be 
more  kind  towards  his  sire,  more 
submissive  to  the  law,  and  more 
averse  to  transgression.  Now  this 
is  precisely  the  effect  necessary  to 
be  produced  in  order  that  pardon 
may  be  extended  to  transgraasors, 
and  yet  just  and  righteous  govern- 
ment be  maintained. — Walk^» 
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LIFE. 

Fbr  what  is  your  life  r    It  is  even  a  vapour,  that  appeareth  for  a  little 
time,  and  then  vanisheth  away.**— ^am^a  iv.  14. 


Hb  only  knows  aright  how  to 
live  in  the  world  that  hath  learnt 
to  die  to  the  world. — OumaU* 

Is  life  to  be  the  waning  twi- 
light before  an  eternal  night,  or 
the  morning  dawn  before  the  eternal 
day? 

The  end  of  life  is  to  be  like  unto 
God,  and  the  soul  following  God 
will  be  like  unto  Him;  He  being 
the  beginning,  middle,  and  end  of 
all  things. — Socrates, 

Ths  whole  course  of  a  man's  life 
out  of  Christ  is  nothing  but  a  con- 
tinual trading  in  vanity,  running  a 
eirde  of  toil  and  labour,  and  reap- 
ing no  profit  at  all. — Leighton. 

Hb  lives  long  that  lives  well, 
and  time  misspent  is  not  lived,  but 
lost.  Besides,  God  is  better  than 
His  promise  if  He  takes  from  man 
a  long  lease  and  gives  him  a  free- 
hold of  a  greater  value. — Fuller. 

John  Fosteb  compares  the  un- 
certainty of  life  to  a  man  shut  up 
in  a  fortress,  with  only  a  concealed 


reservoir  of  water  to  draw  from, 
whose  supply  is  daily  diminishing, 
and  can  never  be  replenished. 
When  it  shall  be  exhausted  he 
knows  not. 

Dust,  by  its  own  nature,  can 
rise  but  nttle  above  the  road; 
and  birds  which  fly  higher  never 
have  it  upon  their  wings.  So  the 
heart  that  knows  how  to  fly  hi^ 
enough  escapes  those  little  cares 
and  vexations  -  which  brood  upon 
the  earth,  but  cannot  rise  above  it 
into  that  purer  air. 

As  the  rose-tree  is  composed  of 
the  sweetest  flowers  and  the 
sharpest  thorns;  as  the  heavens 
are  sometimes  fair  and  sometimes 
overcast,  altematelv  tempestuous 
and  serene ;  so  is  tne  life  of  man 
intermingled  with  hopes  and  fears, 
with  joys  and  sorrows,  with  plea- 
sures and  with  pains. — Burton. 

The  £alls  of  Niagara  tdaj  be 
heard  some  twenty  miles  off»  far 
away  amid  forests'  silence :  so  the 
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BtadioTiB  listening  mind  may  hear 
the  solemn  rush  of  life's  mighty 
tide,  tiiough  distant  from  its  noisy 
banks,  and  it  may  have  a  greatmr 
significance  to  him  than  to  those 
who  are  looldng  on  at  its  fearful 
eddies. — CHll. 

Frailty  of  Life. — It  was  a  say- 
ing of  Flavel  that  "the  smallest 
pore  in  the  body  is  a  door  large 
enough  to  let  in  death."  '*The 
least  gnat  in  the  air/*  says  the 
same  writer,  **  may  choke  one,  as 
it  did  Adrian,  a  Pope  of  Rome.  A 
little  hair  in  milk  may  strangle 
one,  as  it  did  a  councillor  in  Bome. 
A  little  skin  of  a  raisin  may  stop 
one*s  breath,  as  it  did  the  lyric 
poet  Anaoreon*s." 

Life's  Outlook.  —  Wilbdrforce 
remarked, ''  I  can  scarcely  under- 
stand why  my  life  is  spared  so 
long,  except  it  be  to  show  that  a 
man  can  be  as  happy  without  a 
fortune  as  with  one.'*  And  soon 
after,  when  his  only  surviving 
daughter  died,  he  writes,  "  I  have 
often  heard  that  saQors  on  a  voyage 
will  drink,  'Ibriends  astern  I'  till 
they  are  half  way  over;  then 
'  Fnends  ahead  1*  With  me  it  has 
been  'Friends  ahead!'  this  long 
time." 

The  JoTimey  of  Life.—We  talk 
of  human  life  as  a  journey,  but 
how  yariouslY  is  that  journey  per- 
formed! There  are  those  who 
come  forth  girt  and  shod  and 
mantled,  to  walk  on  velvet  lawns 
and  smooth  terraces,  where  every 
gale  is  arrested  and  *eveiy  beam  is 
tempered.  There  are  o&ers  who 
walk  on  the  alpine  paths  of  life, 
agaiiist  driving  misery,  and  through 
stormy  sorrows,  over  sharp  afiiic- 
tions — ^walk  vTith  bare  feet  and 
naked  breasts,  jaded,  mangled,  and 
chilled. — Sydney  Smith. 

Life's  Ocean.  —  I  think  we 
ought  to  buoy  for  ousrselvesinour 
course  as  we  buoy  a  harbour.  Off 
this  shoal  a  black. buoy  floats,  and 
says  to  those  who  sail  by,  as 
plainly  as  if  it  spoke  in  all  lan- 
guages, **  Keep  to  the  right  here ;" 


and  over  against  it  floats  another, 
and  says,  '*  Keep  to  the  left  here." 
Now  in  life's  ocean,  wherever  we 
know  the  quicksands  are,  wherever 
we  have  once  been  stranded,  let  us 
sink  the  buoy  and  anchor  of 
memory,  and  keep  to  the  right  or 
the  left,  as  the  shoal  may  be.— - 
Beecher. 

Litrioaoies  of  Life. — —When 
Theseus  arrived  in  Crete  the  poets 
tell  us  that  Ariadne  fell  in  love 
with  him,  and  gave  him  a  clue  of 
thread  that  would  enable  him  to 
pass  through  the  intricacies  of  a 
celebrated  labyrinth.  Thus  does 
Christ  to  the  chosen  ones  of  His 
heart.  The  labyrinth  of  life  is 
such  that  we  can  only  pass  safely 
through  it  as  He  bestows  upon  us 
His  Holy  Spirit.  He  will  teach  us 
the  way  through  its  darkest  passes, 
and  will  be  sure  to  bring  us  forth 
again  into  the  light. 

Fainted  Ships. — While  stand- 
ing at  the  wharf  of  a  quiet  harbour, 
looking  at  the  shipping  which  lay 
at  anchor,  we'  heard  a  lady  say 
to  a  friend,  **  That  nicely  painted 
ship  I  should  choose  for  a  sail 
across  the  sea."  He  replied,  "I 
would  not — I  prefer  the  dark  old 
vessel  near  it.  That  handsome  ship 
is  unsafe,  her  timbers  are  rotten. 
She  has  been  newly  painted." 
There  are  painted  ships  on  all  Seas. 
Upon  the  waters  of  life  they  are 
giuly  sailing  to  etemitv  with  an  in- 
ward decay  which  will  yield  to  the 
stonn  that  awaits  every  mortal 
mariner. 

Unsettled    State    of   Life. 

Augustine  saith :  "  We  are  all  here 
as  David  was4n  the  desert  of  Idu- 
mea :  our  life  is  a  perpetual  altera- 
tion, which  will  never  be  settled 
while  we  live.  If  we  be  weary  we 
desire  rest;  and  if  we  rest  over 
long  our  bed  becomes  troublesome, 
though  it  should  be  all  of  roses. 
Then  again  we  thirst  to  be  in 
action  and  business,  which  also  in 
a  short  time  tires  us,  and  puts  us 
into  another  alteration ;  and  that 
carries  us  again  to  desire  to  do 
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nothing.  All  our  life  goeth  like 
Penelope's  web  —  what  one  hour 
effects  the  next  destroys.'*  —  A". 
Caussin. 

Look  at  Life's  End.— Bemcm- 
ber  for  what  purnose  you  were 
bom,  and  throngh  the  whole  of  life 
look  at  its  end;  and  consider,  when 
that  comes,  in  what  will  you  put 
your  trust.  Not  in  the  bubble  of 
worldly  vanity — it  will  be  broken: 
not  in  worldly  pleasures — they  will 
bo  gone ;  not  in  great  connections 
— they  cannot  serve  you ;  not  in 
wealth — you  cannot  carry  it  with 
you;  not  in  rank — in  the  grave 
there  is  no  distinction ;  not  in  the 
recollection  of  a  life  spent  in  giddy 
conformity  to  tiie  silly  fasliions  of 
a  thoughtless  and  wicked  world, 
but  in  that  of  a  life  spent  soberly, 
righteously,  and  godly  in  this  pre- 
sent world. — Watson, 

Mutability  of  All  Things.— My 
life  is  a  frail  Hfe,  a  corruptible  life, 
a  life  which  the  more  it  inoreaseth 
the  more  it  decreaseth,  the  farther 
it  goeth  the  nearer  it  cometh  to 
death ;  a  deceitful  life,  and  like  a 
shadow,  full  of  the  snares  ol  death. 
Now  I  rejoice,  now  I  languish; 
oow  I  flourish,  now  infirm ;  now  I 
live,  and  straight  I  die ;  now  I  seem 
happy,  always  miserable;  now  I 
laugh,  now  I  weep :  thus  all  things 
are  so  subject  to  mutabihty  that 
nothing  continueth  an  hour  in  one 
estate.  O  joy  above  joy,  exceeding 
all  joy,  without  which  there  is  no 
joy,  when  shall  I  enter  into  thee, 
that  I  may  see  my  God  that  dwell- 
eth  in  thee  ? — Augustine, 

Desii^  of  Life. — ^We  are  natu- 
rally desirous  to  Hve;  and  though  we 
prize  life  above  all  earthly  things, 
yet  we  are  ashamed  to  profess  that 
we  desire  it  for  its  own  sake,  but 
pretend  some  other  subordinate  rea- 
son to  affect  it.  One  would  Hve  to 
finish  his  building  or  clear  his  pur- 
chase ;  another  to  breed  his  child- 
ren and  see  them  well  matched: 
one  would  fain  outhve  his  trial 
at  law ;  another  wishes  to  outwear 
an  emulous  co-rival;  one  would 
fain  outlast  a  lease  that  holds  him 


off  from  his  long-expected  posses- 
sions; another  would  Hve  to  see 
the  times  amend,  and  a  re-estab- 
lishment of  a  public  peace.  Tlius 
we  would  seem  to  wish  life  for  any- 
thing but  itself. — Bishop  Hall. 

Philosophy  and  Life. — There  are 
three  modes  of  bearing  the  ills 
of  life:  by  indifference,  which  is 
the  most  common ;  by  philosophy, 
which  iB  the  most  ostentatious; 
and  by  religion,  which  is  the  most 
effectual.  It  has  been  acutely  said 
that  "  philosophy  readily  triumphs 
over  past  or  future  evils,  but  tiiat 
present  e^dls  triumph  over  philoso- 
phy.'* Philosophy  is  a  goddess, 
whose  head  indeed  is  in  -  heaven, 
but  whose  feet  are  upon  the  earth ; 
she  attempts  more  than  she  accom* 
plishes,  and  promises  more  than  she 
performs ;  she  can  teach  us  to  hear 
of  the  calamities  of  others  with  mag- 
nanimity, but  it  is  religion  only 
that  can  teach  us  to  bear  our  own 
with  resignation. — Colton. 

Life's  Joy  and  Borrow. — One 
day,  David,  the  king  of  Israel,  sat 
on  Mount  Zion.  His  harp  y&s  be- 
fore him,  and  he  leaned  nis  head 
upon  it.  Then  the  prophet  Gad 
came  to  him,  and  said,  "Where- 
on muses  my  lord  the  king?*' 
David  answered,  **  On  the  contin- 
ual changes  of  my  destiny.  How 
many  songs  of  joy  and  gratitude 
have  I  sung  to  this  harp,  but  how 
many  songs  also  of  mourning  and 
sorrow!"  "  Be  thou  like  unto  the 
harp,*'  said  the  prophet.  "What 
meanest  thou?"  asked  the  king. 
"Behold  I"  answered  the  man  of 
God:  "  both  thy  sorrow  and  thy  joy 
drew  heavenly  sounds  from  the 
harp,  and  animated  its  strings. 
Thus  let  joy  and  sorrow  fotm  thy 
heart  and  thy  life  to  a  celestial 
harp." — KruniTJiacherk 

Beal  Vitality  of  Ezistenoe.— The 
mere  lapse  of  years  is  not  life.  To 
eat,  drink,  and  sleep ;  to  be  exposed 
to  darkness  and  hght;  to  pace 
around  in  the  mill  of  habits  and 
turn  the  mill  of  wealth;  to  make 
reason  our  book-keeper  and  thought 
an  implement  of  trade — this  is  not 
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life.  In  fdl  this  but  ft  poor  fraction 
of  the  anconsoiousness  of  hamanity 
is  awakened,  and  the  sanctitioB 
fitill  slumber  which  make  it  worth 
while  to  be.  Knowledge,  truth, 
love,  beauty,  goodness,  faith,  alone 
can  give  vitality  to  the  mechanism 
of  existence — the  laugh  of  mirth 
which  vibrates  through  the  heart, 
the  tear  which  freshens  the  dry 
wastes  within,  the  music  that  brings 
childhoad  back,  the  prayer  that 
calls  the  future  near,  the  death 
which  startles  us  with  mystery,  the 
hardship  which  forces  us  to  struggle, 
the  anxiety  that  ends  in  being. — 
Chalmers. 

Voyage  of  Life. — We  read  that 
in  certain  climates  of  the  world 
the  gales  that  spring  from  the  land 
carry  a  refreshing  smell  out  to  sea, 
and  assure  the  watchful  pilot  that 
he  is  approaching  to  a  desirable  and 
fruitful  coast,  when  as  yet  he  can- 
not discern  it  with  his  eyes.  And, 
to  take  up  once  more  the  compari- 
son of  Ufe  io  a  voyage,  in  like 
manner  it  fares  with  those  who 
have  steadily  and  religiously  pur- 
sued the  course  which  Heaven 
pointed  out  to  them.  We  shall 
somStimes  find,  by  their  conversa- 
tion towards  the  end  of  their  days, 
that  they  are  filled  with  peace,  and 
hope,  and  joy,  which,  like  those 
renreshing  gales  and  reviving  odours 
to  the  seaman,  are  breathed  forth 
from  Paradise  upon  their  souls, 
and  give  them  to  understand  with 
certainty  that  God  is  bringing 
them  unto  their  desired  haven. — 
Townson, 

EmUem  of  Life's  Dignity. — ^A 
rough  jewel  lay  in  the  sand  among 
many  common  stones.  A  boy 
picked  up  some  of  these  to  use  them 
for  playthings,  and  took  them  home 
together  with  the  jewel ;  but  he  did 
not  know  this.  The  boy*s  father, 
looking  on  when  he  was  playing, 
perceived  the  rough  jewel  and  said 
to  his  son,  *'  Give  me  that  stone.'* 
The  boy  did  so,  and  smiled,  for  he 
thought,  *'  What  is  my  father  going 
to  do  with  this  stone  ?  * '  Tlie  father 
took  th^  stone  and  polished  it  skil- 


fully into  regular  planes  and  angles ; 
and  behold  t  a  diamond  glittered 
brilliantly.  **  See,"  said  the  father, 
"  here  is  the  stone  you  gave  me." 
The  boy  wondered  at  the  splendour 
and  brilliancy  of  the  stone,  and 
exclaimed,  ^*  My  father,  how  could 
you  accomplish  this  ?  "  The  father 
said,  '*I  knew  the  hidden  virtue 
and  the  value  of  the  stone,  there- 
fore I  freed  it  from  its  coating  of 
dross:  now  it  sparkles  with  its 
natural  radiance.  When  the  boy 
had  increased  in  years,  the  father 
gave  him  the  precious  stone  as  an 
emblem  of  the  worth  and  dignity 
of  life. — Krummncher. 

Life  a  Olook. — Our  brains  are 
seventy-year  clocks.  The  angel  of 
life  windis  them  up  at  once  for  aU, 
then  doses  the  cases,  and  gives  the 
key  into  the  hand  of  the  angel  of 
resurrection.  '*  Tic-tac,  tio-tac  1 " 
go  the  wheels  of  thought :  our  will 
cannot  stop  them:  madness  only 
makes  them  go  faster.  Death  alone 
can  break  into  the  case,  and,  seizing 
the  ever-swinging  pendulum  which 
we  call  the  heart,  sOence  at  last  the 
ohcking  of  the  terrible  escapement 
we  have  carried  so  long  beneath  our 
aching  foreheads.  If  we  could  only 
get  at  them  as  we  lie  on  our  pillows 
and  count  the  dead-beats  of  thought 
after  thought,  and  image  after 
image,  jarring  through  the  over- 
tired organ  I  Will  nobody  block 
those  wheels,  uncouple  their  pinion, 
cut  the  string  which  holds  those 
weights?  What  a  passion  comes 
over  us  sometimes  for  silence  and 
rest,  that  this  dreadful  mechanism, 
unwinding  the  endless  tapestry  of 
time,  embroidered  with  spectral 
figures  of  life  and  death,  might 
have  but  one  brief  holiday  t  — 
Solmes, 

Stream  of  Life. — Life  bears  ns 
on  like  a  stream  of  a  mighty  river. 
Our  boat  at  first  glides  down  the 
narrow  channel,  through  the  play- 
ful murmurings  of  the  little  brook 
and  the  windUng  of  the  grassy 
borders.  The  trees  shed  their 
blosso^pcis  over  our  young  heads, 
the  flowers  on  the  brink  seem  to 
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offer  themBelveB  to  otiryonng  hands ; 
we  ore  happy  in  hope,  and  we  grasp 
eagerly  at  the  beauties  aronna  ns ; 
bnt  the  stream  hnmes  on,  and  still 
onr  hands  are  empty.  Onr  oonrse 
in  youth  and  manhood  is  along  a 
wilder  and  deeper  flood,  amid  objects 
more  striking  and  magnificent.  We 
are  animated  at  the  moving  piotnres 
of  enjoyment  and  industry  passing 
around  us ;  we  are  excited  at  some 
short-lived  disappointment.  The 
stream  bears  us  on,  and  our  joys 
and  grie&  are  alike  left  behind  us. 
We  may  be  shipwrecked — we  can- 
not be  delayed ;  whether  rough  or 
smooth,  the  riyer  hastens  to  its 
home,  till  the  roar  of  the  ocean  is 
in  our  ears,  and  the  tossing  of  the 
waves  is  beneath  our  feet,  and  the 
land  lessens  from  our  eyes,  and  the 
floods  are  lifted  up  around  us,  and 
we  take  our  leave  of  earth  and  its 
inhabitants,  until  of  our  further 
voyage  there  is  no  witness  save  the 
Infimte  and  Eternal. — Heber. 

Man  and  his  Life.— *<  A  man," 
says  an  old  writer,  "  going  out  of 
his  beaten  and  directed  way  to 
gather  fruits,  fell  into  a  deep  pit. 
In  his  fall  he  caught  hold  of  the 
arm  oi  a  tree  ^wing  in  it.  Thus 
he  hung,  midway  betwixt  the 
upper  light  from  which  he  fell 
and  the  lower  darkness  to  which 
he  was  falling.  He  looked  down- 
ward and  saw  two  wonns  gnawing 
at  the  root  of  this  tree.  He  looked 
upward  and  spied  on  a  branch  a 
hive  of  honey ;  he  climbed  up  to 
it,  and  fed  on  it  But  in  the  mean 
time  the  worms  bit  in  sunder  the 
root,  and  down  fell  man,  tree,  and 
all  into  the  bottom  of  the  dark  pit. 
Man  himself  is  this  wretch,  who, 
straying  from  the  way  of  God*s 
commandments,  eating  of  the  for- 
bidden fruit,  instantly  felL  The 
pit  over  which  he  hangs  is  the 
grave;  the  tree  whereby  he  holds 
is  this  mortal  life ;  the  two  wonns 
are  day  and  night;  the  hive  of 
honey  is  the  pleasures  and  lusts  of 
this  world.  Thereupon  he  greedily 
feeds,  until  the  two  consumers,  day 
and    idght,  in  their  vioifldtodes, 


have  eaton  asunder  the  root  of 
life.  Then  down  drops  earth  to 
earth :  there  it  must  lod^  in  the 
silent  grave,  neither  seeing  nor 
seen,  blended  in  the  foigotton  dust 
and  undistinguished  mould,  till  it  be 
awikkened  by  the  archuigers  trump 
in  the  great  day  of  Christ." 

An  TTpzight  Life.— We  read  a 
pretty  story  of  St.  Anthony,  who, 
being  in  the  wilderness,  ledtiiere  a 
very  hard  and  strait  life,  insomuch 
that  none  at  that  time  did  the  like ; 
to  whom  came  a  voice  from  heaven, 
saying,  "  Anthony,  thou  art  not  so 
perfect  as  is  a  cobbler  that  dwelleth 
at  Alexandria."  Anthony,  hearing 
this,  rose  up  forthwith,  and  took 
his  staff,  and  went  till  he  came  to 
Alexandria,  where  he  found  the 
cobbler.  The  cobbler  was  astonished 
to  see  so  reverend  a  father  come  to 
his  house.  Then  Anthony  said  unto 
him,  "  Come,  and  tell  me  thy  whole 
conversation,  and  how  thou  spendest 
thy  time  ?  "  "  Sir,"  said  the  cobbler, 
"  as  for  me,  good  works  have  I  none, 
for  my  life  is  but  simple  and  slender. 
I  am  but  a  poor  cobbler.  In  the 
morning,  when  I  rise,  I  pray  for 
the  whole  dty  wherein  I  dwell, 
especially  for  all  such  neighbours 
and  poor  friends  as  I  have ;  after  I 
set  me  at  my  labour,  where  I  spend 
the  whole  day  in  getting  my  living ; 
and  I  keep  me  firom  afi  fiedsehood, 
for  I  hato  nothing  so  much  as  I  do 
deceitfblness ;  wherefore,  when  I 
make  to  any  man  a  promise,  I  keep 
it  and  perform  it  truly.  And  thus 
I  spend  my  time  poorly  with  my 
wife  an^  cnildren,  whom  I  teach 
and  instmcti  as  far  as  my  wit  wiU 
serve  me,  to  fear  and  dread  God. 
And  this  is  the  sum  of  my  simple 
life."  In  this  stoiy  yon  see  how 
God  loveth  those  that  follow  their 
vocation*  and  live  upri^tly,  with- 
out any  falsehood  in  thor  dealing. 
Anthony  was  a  very  holv  man,  yet 
this  cobbler  was  as  much  eeteemed 
before  God  as  he. — Latimer. 

BuleB  for  Life.— Make  Ood  the 
first  and  last  of  all  thy  actions;  so 
begin  that  thou  mayest  have  Him 
in   the   end;   otherwise  I  doubt 
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whether  it  had  not  been  better  that 
thoti  hadst  never  begun.  Wealth 
is  not  the  way  to  heaven,  bnt  the 
contrary ;  let  all  yonr  care  be  how 
to  "live  well,"  and  you  may  be 
aure  that  you  will  never  die  poor. 
I  know  not  which  is  the  worse,  the 
bearer  of  tales  or  the  receiver,  for 
the  one  makes  the  other.  We 
should  no  less  hate  to  tell  than  to 
hear  slanders.  If  we  cannot  stop 
others*  mouths,  let  ns  stop  our  own 
ears.  The  receiver  is  as  bad  as  the 
thief.  So  live  with  men  as  con- 
sidering always  that  God  sees  thee ; 
so  pray  to  God  as  if  every  man 
heard  thee.  Do  nothing  which 
thou  wouldest  not  have  God  see 
done.  Desire  nothing  which  mav 
either  wrong  thy  profession  to  ask 
or  God*s  honour  to  grant.  Afflic- 
tions are  the  medicine  of  the  mind ; 
if  they  are  not  toothsome,  let  it 
suffice  that  they  are  wholesome. 
It  is  not  required  in  physic  that  it 
should  please,  but  heal.  Sin  and 
punishment  are  like  the  shadow 
and  the  body,  never  apart.  Never 
sin  went  unpunished,  and  the  end 
of  all  sin,  ix  it  be  not  repentance, 
is  hell.  Next  to  the  not  committing 
of  a  fault  is  the  being  sorry  for  it. 
— Heruhaw. 

Instability  of  Human  Oreatness. 
— ^The  wealth  and  magnificence  of 
CrcBSUs  tended  to  overawe  the  spec- 
tators of  his  gloiy  and  turn  them 
into  f^cophimts  and  flatterers. 
When  Solon  entered  into  his  pre- 
sence he  was  amazed  at  the  glitter- 
ing jewels  and  brilliant  ornaments 
that  he  wore  upon  his  person.  But 
he  expressed  no  surprise,  for  he 
entertained  a  supreme  contempt  of 
all  such  ostentation  of  greatness. 
The  treasures  of  the  king  were  then 
opened  and  his  furniture  displayed, 
and  Solon  was  asked  if  he  had  ever 
beheld  a  happier  man  than  the 
King  of  Lydia.  The  answer  was 
chancteristic  of  the  philosopher.  He 
replied  thathe  had  known  a  happier 
man,  a  plain  citizen  of  Athens, 
who,  havmg  been  above  the  want 
of  the  common  necessaries  of  life, 
had  left  a  legacy  of  children  behind 


him,  and  died  gloriously  fighting  for 
his  country.  And  wnen  pressed 
again  for  a  flattering  answer  to  the 
king's  question,  he  said  tbat  the 
happiness  of  him  who  still  lives 
and  has  the  dangers  of  life  to  en- 
counter appears  to  us  no  better 
than  that  of  a  champion  before  the 
combat  is  determined  and  while 
the  crown  is  uncertain.  The  words 
of  the  wise  man  proved  true,  for, 
when  Croesus  was  defeated  by  Cyrus, 
his  own  ciy  was,  *•  Solon,  Solon, 
Solon  t"  and  he  was  ready  when  too 
late  to  acknowledge  the  wisdom 
of  his  Mentor'.s  utterances.  The 
preacher's  words  warmng  of  the 
mstability  of  human  greatness  will 
come  home  some  day  to  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  his  hearers.  Happy 
is  the  man  who  hears  them  now 
rather  than  rejects  them  until  too 
late.  Trusting  in  uncertain  riches 
has  been  the  destruction  of  the 
greatest. 

Wen-ordered  DaQy  Life.— The 
following  memorandum  was  copied 
by  Burnet  fi-om  Hale's  MS.  "  in 
the  same  simplicity  in  which  he 
writ  it  for  his  own  private  use:" 
—  Morning. — ^I.  To  lift  up  the 
heart  to  God  in  thankfulness  for 
renewing  my  life.  II.  To  renew 
my  covenant  with  God  in  Christ. 
(1)  By  renewed  acts  of  fidth,  re- 
ceiving Christ,  and  rejoicing  in  the 
height  of  that  relation ;  (2)  Reso- 
lution of  being  one  of  His  people, 
doing  Him  allegiance.  III.  Adora- 
tion and  prayer.  IV.  Setting  a 
watch  over  my  own  infirmities  and 
passions,  over  the  snares  laid  in 
our  way — Pervmus  Ileitis*  Day 
Employment. — There  must  be  an 
employment— two  kinds: — I.  Our 
ordmary  calling,  to  serve  Gbd  in  it. 
It  is  a  service  to  Christ,  though 
never  so  mean  (Coloss.  iii.).  Here 
faithfulness,  diligence,  cheerfulness. 
Not  to  overlay  myself  with  more 
business  than  I  can  bear.  II.  Our 
spiritual  employments.  Mingle 
somewhat  of  God's  immediate  ser- 
vice in  this  day.  BefresJiments. — 
I.  Meat  and  drink — ^moderation, 
seasoned  with  somewhat  of  God. 
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II.  Becreations :  —  (1)  Not  our 
business;  (2)  Suitable;  no  games, 
if  given  to  covetousness  or  passion. 
If  Alone. — I.  Beware  of  wander- 
ing, vain,  lustful  thoughts ;  fly  from 
thyself  rathpr  than  entertain  these. 
II.  Let  thy  solitary  thoughts  be 
profitable;  view  the  evidences  of 
thy  salvation,  the  state  of  thy  soul, 
the  coming  of  Christ,  thy  own 
mortality :' it  will  make  thee  hum- 
ble and  watchful.  Company. — Do 
good  to  them.  Use  God's  name 
reverently.  Beware  of  leaving  an 
ill  impression  or  ill  example.  Be- 
ceivo  good  from  them,  if  more 
knowing.  Evening, — Cast  up  the 
accounts  of  the  day.  If  aught 
amiss,  beg  pardon.  Gather  resolu- 
tion of  more  vigilance.  If  well, 
bless  the  mercy  and  grace  of  God 
that  hath  supported  thee. 

Moderation  in  Life. — *<  I  cannot 
but  conunend,"  says  Bishop  Hall, 
**  that  great  clerk  of  Paris,  who 
when  King  Louis  of  France  re- 
(Hiired  him  to  write  down  the  best 
word  that  ever  he  had  learnt,  called 
for  a  fair  skin  of  parchment,  and 
in  the  midst  of  it  wrote  this  one 
word  *  Measure,'  and  sent  it  sealed 
up  to  the  king.  The  king,  opening 
the  sheet  and  finding  no  otner  in- 
scription, thought  liimself  mocked 
by  his  philosopher,  and,  calling  for 
him,  expostulated  the  matter ;  but 
when  it  was  shown  him  that  all 
virtues  and  aU  religious  and  worthy 
actions  were  regulated  by  this  one 
word,  and  that  without  this  virtue 
itself  turned  vicious,  he  rested  sa- 
tisfied. And  so  he  well  might,  for 
it  is  a  word  well  worthy  of  the 
seven  sages  of  Greece,  from  whom 
indeed  it  was  borrowed,  and  only 
put  into  a  new  coat.  For  while  he 
said  of  old  (for  his  motto)  *  Nothing 
too  much,*  he  meant  no  other  than 
to  comprehend  both  extremes  under 
the  mention  of  one  :  neither  in  his 
Bcnse  is  it  any  paradox  to  say  that 
too  little  is  too  much;  for  as  too 
much  bounty  is  prodigahty,  so  too 
much  sparing  is  niggardness.  Nei- 
ther could  aught  be  spoken  of  more 
use  or  excellency;  for  what  good- 1 


ness  can  there  be  in  the  world 
without  moderation,  whether  in  the 
use  of  God's  creatures,  or  in  our 
own  disposition  an^  carriage  ? 
Without  this,  justice  is  no  more 
than  cruel  rigour;  mercy,  unjust 
remissness;  pleasure,  brutish  sen- 
suality ;  love,  frenzy }  anger,  fury ; 
sorrow,  desperate  mopishness ;  joy, 
distempered  wildness ;  knowledge, 
saucy  curiosity ;  piety,  superstition ; 
care,  wracking  distraction;  courage, 
mad  rashness.  Shortly,  there  can 
be  nothing  under  heaven  without 
it  but  mere  vice  and  confusion; 
like  as  in  nature,  if  the  elements 
should  forget  the  temper  of  their 
due  mixture,  and  encroach  upon 
each  other  by  excess,  what  would 
follow  but  universal  ruin  ?" 

Man  a  Bubble,  Life  a  Vapour. — 
'*  A  man  is  a  bubble,"  said  the 
Greek  proverb,  which  Lucian  re- 
presents to  this  purpose,  saying, 
"  All  the  world  is  a  storm,  and  men 
rise  up  in  their  several  generations 
like  bubbles  descending  from  God 
and  the  dew  of  heaven,  and  soma 
of  these  instantly  sink  into  the 
deluge  of  their  first  parent,  and 
are  hidden  in  a  sheet  of  water, 
having  had  no  other  business  in 
the  world  but  to  be  bom  that  they 
might  be  able  to  die ;  others  float 
up  and  down  two  or  three  turns, 
and  suddenly  disappear,  and  give 
place  to  others ;  and  they  that  live 
longest  upon  the  face  of  the  waters 
are  in  perpetual  motion,  restless 
and  uneasy,  and,  being  crusbod  with 
a  great  drop  of  a  cloud,  sink  into 
flatness  and  a  froth;  the  change 
not  being  great,  it  being  hardUy 
possible  it  should  be  more  a  nothing 
than  it  was  before."  .  .  .  Ho- 
mer calls  a  man  "a  leaf,"  the 
smallest,  the  weakest  piece  of  a 
sl^ortlived,  imsteady  plant.  Pindar 
calls  him  "  the  dream  of  a  shadow;'* 
another, "  the  dream  of  the  shadow 
of  smoke."  But  St.  James  (iv.  14) 
spake  by  a  more  excellent  spirit, 
saying,  "  Our  life  is  but  a  vapour," 
viz.,  obrawn  from  the  earth  by  a 
celestial  influence,  made  of  the 
lighter  parts  of  water,  tossed  with 
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every  wind,  moved  by  the  motion 
of  a  superior  body,  without  virtue 
in  itself,  lifted  up  on  high  or  left 
below,  according  as  it  pleases  the 
sun,  its  foster-father.  But  it  is 
lighter  yet.  It  is  but  '*  appearing," 
a  fantastic  vapour,  an  apparition, 
nothing  real :  it  is  not  so  much  as 
a  mist,  not  the  matter  of  a  shower, 
nor  substantial  enough  to  make  a 
cloud.  And  yet  the  expression  is 
made  one  degree  more  ^minutive : 
^'a  vapour,"  and  ^'fantastical,"  or 


"a  mere  appearance,"  and  this 
but  "for  a  little  while"  neither; 
the  very  dreai^i,  the  phantasm,  dis- 
appears in  a  small  time,  "  like  tl^e 
shadow  that  departeth,"  or  "like  a 
tale  that  is  told,"  or  "  as  a  dream 
when  one  awaketh."  A  man  is  so 
vain,  so  unfixed,  so  perishing  a 
creature,  that  he  cannot  last  long. 
A  man  goes  off,  and  is  forgotten 
like  the  dream  of  a  distracted 
person. — Jeremy  Taylor, 


-M- 


LIGHT. 

'*  In  Thy  light  shall  wo  see  light.*' — Vialm  xxxvi.  9. 


The  best  way  to  see  Divine  light 
is  to  put  out  thine  own  candle. — 
Qv^rle9* 

"  The  Christian  is  called  indeed," 
says  Buck,  "  to  let  his  light  shii^e 
before  men;  but  then  it  must  be 
with  all  meekness,  simplicity,  and 
modesty." 

"Mother,  shall  we  see  in  hea- 
ven ?"  a  poor  blind  girl  is  said  to 
have  asked.  "  Yes,  dear,  we  shall 
see  in  heave^.  There  shall  be  no 
night  there." 

The  first  creation  of  God  in  the 
works  of  the  days  was  the  hght  of 
the  sense,  the  last  was  the  light  of 
the  reason ;  and  His  Sabbath- work 
ever  since  is  the  illumination  of  the 
spirit. — Bacon, 

If  a  beam  of  the  sun  fall  upon  a 
looking-glass,  it  not  only  makes  it 
glitter,  but  represents  the  very 
image  of  the  sun  in  the  glass ;  but 
though  it  fall  ever  so  strongly  on 
a  mud  wall,  though  it  enlighten,  it 
does  not  leave  its  image  there :  so 
saving  light  does  not  only  irradi- 
ate, but  transform  and  sanctify. — 
Salter. 

"Lights    in   the    World." 


"Among  whom  ye  shine  as  hghts 
in  the  world"  (Phil.  ii.  16).  The 
image  here  is  not  improbably 
taken  from  hghthouses  on  a  sea- 
coast.  As  those  lighthouses  are 
placed  on  a  dangerous  coast  to 
apprise  vessels  of  their  peril  and^to 


save  them  from  shipwreck,  so  the 
light  of  Christian  piety  shines  on  a 
dark  world,  and  on  the  dangers  of 
the  voyage  which  we  are  making. — 
Barnes. 

Iiight  and  Darkness. — Sailing 
once  along  a  coast  where  a  friend 
had  suffered  shipwreck,  the  scene 
which  recalled  liis  danger  filled  us 
with  no  fear;  because,  while  his 
ship,  on  the  night  she  ran  ashore, 
was  cutting  her  way  through  the 
densest  fog,  we  were  ploughing  the 
waters  of  a  silver  sea,  where  noble 
headlands,  and  pillared  cliffs,  and 
scattered  islands,  and  surf-beaten 
reefs,  stood  bathed  in  the  brightest 
moonshine.  There  was  no  danger, 
just  because  there  was  no  darkness. 
— Outhrie. 

Oniding  Light.  —  It  happened 
that  the  light  in  a  certain  light- 
house, through  some  derangement 
of  the  machinery,  once  ceased  to 
revolve  as  usual.  When  the  keeper 
discovered  it,  he  hastened  to  the 
light,  and  by  manual  labour  kept 
steadily  revolving  it,  until  weari- 
ness compelled  hun  to  call  another 
to  his  relief.  That  other  took  his 
turn,  and  so  all  night  long  the  light 
was  kept  in  motion.  A  stranger 
afterwards  commenting  on  the 
matter,  the  keeper  replied,  "  Why, 
sir,  there  may  be  a  hundred  sea- 
men looking  out  from  the  darkness 
and  storm  to  catch  a  glimpse  of 
this  light.     If  it  does  not  move,  it 
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will  be  mistaken  for  another,  and 
in  their  onoertainty  and  danger 
they  may  lose  the  channel  and  be 
shipwre<^ed.*' 

Works  of  Darkness. — The  day 
is  given  ns  to  work  in,  and  there- 
fore in  the  morning,  as  soon  as  we 
have  onr  day  before  ns,  we  should 
endeavonr  "to  walk  honestiy." 
Night  works  are  commonly  works 
of  nncleanness,  violence,  dishon- 
our,  and  therefore  want  a  cover 
of  diarkness  to  hide  them.  TMeves 
use  to  come  in  the  night.  .  .  . 
The  oppressor  diggeth  through 
houses  in  the  dark.  For  '*  ue 
morning  is  to  them  as  the  shadow 
of  death."  "  They  that  are  drunken 
are  drunken  in  the  night."  Sins 
are  of  the  nature  of  some  sullen 
weeds,  which  will  grow  nowhere 
but  in  the  side  of  wells  and  of 
dark  places.  But  works  of  Chris- 
tianity are  neither  unclean  nor  dis- 
honourable ;  they  are  beautifiil  and 
royal  works;  thevare  exemplary, 
and  therefore  public  works;  they 
are  themselves  hgbi !  ''  Let  your 
light  80  shine  before  men;"  and 
therefore  they  ought  to  be  done 
in  the  light. — Reynolds, 

Light  of  Divine  Truth. — As  light 
opens  the  dose-ehut  flower-bud  to 
receive  light,  or  as  the  sunbeam, 
playing  on  a  sleeper's  eyes,  by  its 
gentle  irritation  opens  them  to  see 
its  own  brightness ;  so  the  truth  of 
God,  shining  on  the  soul,  quickens 
and  stirs  into  activity  the  faculty 
by  which  that  very  truth  is  per- 
ceived. It  matters  little  which  of 
the  two  operations  in  logical  or  in 
natural  order  be  first;  practically 
they  may  be  regarded  as  simulta^ 
neous.  The  perception  rouses  the 
faculty,  and  yet  the  fEioulty  is  im- 
plied in  Uie  perception.  Tne  truth 
awakens  the  mind,  and  yet  the 
mind  must  be  in  activity  ere  the 
truth  can  reach  it.  And  the  same 
twofold  process  is  carried  on  in  the 
whole  subsequent  progress  of  the 
soul.  Light  and  the  organ  of  vision, 
knowledge  and  the  understanding. 
Divine  trath  and  the  spiritual  rea- 
son, grow  and   expand  together. 


They  act  and  react.  They  are  re- 
ciprocally helpful;  They  are,  eadi 
by  turn,  cause  and  effect. — Caird, 

Light  in  Darkness. — It  was  out 
of  the  cloud  that  the  deluge  came, 
yet  it  is  upon  it  that  the  bow  is  set. 
The  cloud  is  a  thing  of  darkness, 
yet  God  chooses  it  for  the  place 
where  He  bends  the  arch  of  hght. 
Such  is  the  way  of  our  God.  He 
knows  that  we  need  the  doud,  and 
that  a  bright  sky  witibout  a  speck 
or  shadow  would  not  suit  us  in  our 
passage  to  the  kingdom.  Therefore 
Me  draws  the  cloud  above  us,  not 
once  in  a  lifetime,  but  many  times. 
But,  lest  the  gloom  should  appal  us. 
He  braids  the  cloud  with  sunshine 
— nay,  makes  it  the  object  which 
gleams  to  our  eye  with  the  very 
feurest  hues  of  heaven.  Yes,  it  is 
not  merely  light,  after  the  darkness 
has  fled  awav.  That  we  shall  one 
dav  know — now  fully!  But  it  is 
lig^t  in  darkness;  h^t  beaming 
out  of  a  nj  produced  by  that 
darkness  t  .  Water  from  ^e  rock, 
wells  from  the  sand,  light  from 
the  very  cloud  that  darkens  — 
life  in  the  very  midst  of  death  I 
This  is  the  marvel — ^this  is  the  joy. 
Peace  in  trouble,  gladness  in  sor- 
row ;  nay,  peace  and  gladness  pro- 
duced by  the  very  tribulation  itmf ; 
peace  and  ffladness  which  nothing 
out  that  tribulation  could  have  pro- 
duced 1  Such  is  the  deep  love  of 
God,  and  such  is  the  wav  in  whidi 
He  makes  all  things  work  together 
for  good  to  us. — HoratUu  Bonar, 


and  Dirine  Light — 
Light  is  diffosed  throughout  the 
whole  universe,  and  is  in  continual 
exercise  for  the  preservation  of  iU. 
bodies,  yet  never  actually  confined 
to  any;  so  that  the  questions  in  Job 
are  as  philosophical  as  they  are 
elegantly  poetical :  "  Where  is  the 
way  where  light  dwelleth  ?  and  as 
for  darkness,  where  is  the  place 
thereof,  that  thou  shouldest  take  it 
to  the  bound  thereof,  and  that 
thou  shouldest  know  the  paths  to 
the  house  thereof?"  (Job  xxxviii. 
19,  20.)  The  inspired  writers  seem 
to  have  been  paraoolarly  fond  of 
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this  image,  it  representing,  as  fieur 
M  anything  in  the  creation  can 
possibly  represent,  the  pnrity  of  the 
Divine  Essence:  God  is  Light, 
"  and  in  Him  is  no  darkness  at  alL'* 
(1  John  L  6.)  The  salutary  and 
enlivening  effects  of  light  upon  the 
heavens  and  the  eartii,  upon  all 
substances  in  nature,  and  upon 
every  order  of  beings  throughout 
the  visible  creation,  do  certainly 
afford  a  lively  illustration  of  the 
infinite  knowledge,  power,  and 
goodness  of  God.  All  things  are 
open  to  Him,  i(nd  not  a  single 
movement  of  the  mind  can  escape 
His  observation.  His  eye  pene- 
trates through  all  recesses  of  nature, 
and  examines  the  motive  of  eveiy 
action  of  man.  What  a  tremendous 
consideration  is  this;  and  how 
should  it  continually  operate  upon 
us,  in  making  us  watchfol  over  the 
thoughts  of  our  hearts  I  Now,  if 
matmal  light  be  so  glorious  and 
so  extensively  beneficifd,  how  much 
greater  must  be  the  glory  and 
value  of  a  communion  with  the 


ineffable  Fountain  of  all  truth  I  And 
if  light  be  essential  to  our  present 
convenience,  and  indeed  to  our 
very  being  in  this  world,  how  much 
more  essential  is  Divine  light  to  our 
mental  comfort  and  to  our  spiritual 
existence  I  May  this  marvellous 
and  majestic  Light,  in  whose  splen- 
dour all  created  luminaries  are  lost 
and  extinguished,  shine  into  our 
hearts,  and  give  us  the  knowledge 
of  God  in  the  face  of  His  Son  Jesus 
Christ!  Happy  they  on  whom  it 
dawns  immortal  day :  who  antici- 
pate by  fJEdth  the  fruition  it  imparts : 
who  are  even  now  admitted  to  a 
participation  of  its  pleasures — 
pleasures  which  neither  cloy  nor 
diminish,  and  will  never  have  an 
end,  but  which  shall  survive  not 
only  our  frail  bodies,  but  sun, 
moon,  and  stars,  and  the  glories  of 
the  universe ;  which  the  shadows  of 
death  cannot  cloud,  which  the 
gloom  of  the  grave  cannot  darken, 
but  which  are  substantial  as  the 
throne  of  God  and  bright  as  the 
visions  of  eternity. — Baseley* 


mmm 


LOVE. 

*'  Ood  is  love,  and  he  that  dwelleth  in  love  dwelleth  in  God,  and  Qod  in 

him." — 1  John  iv.  16. 


Hb  loves  not  Christ  at  all  who 
does  not  love  Christ  above  all. — 
Austin. 

The  man  who  loves  God  only 
for  His  gifts,  really  loves  the  gifts, 
not  God. 

DiviNB  love  is  a  never-failing 
treasure.  He  that  hath  it  is  rich, 
and  he  that  wanteth  it^  is  poor. — 

B€L8il. 

As  there  is  no  sin  without  the 
love  of  ourselves,  so  there  is  no 
good  worl&  without  the  love  of  God. 
— QuesneL 

Natubb  says,  '*  Love  thyself 
alone;"  domestic  education  says, 
"Love  your  family;*'  the  na- 
tioniJ,  "  Love  your  country ;"  but 
religion  sajrs,  '*Love  all  mankind 
without  exception." — Feltkam. 

Tbtjtr  is  doing  much  in  this 
world.  Faith  more;  but  they  are 


onhr  the  milk-white  steeds  yoked 
to  Love's  chariot,  which  shall  carry 
it  through  the  earth  conquering 
and  to  conquer. — QUI. 

It  is  reported  of  one  who  being 
asked  for  whom  he  laboured  most, 
he  answered,  "  For  my  friends." 
And,  being  asked  for  whom  he 
laboured  least,  he  answered,  "  For 
my  friends."  Love  doth  most,  and 
yet  thinks  least  of  what  it  does. — 
SecTcer. 

God's  Love.  —  The  sun  that 
shines  on  you  shall  set,  summer 
streams  shuall  freeze,  and  dee]pest 
wells  go  dry;  but  God*s  love  is  a 
stream  that  never  freezes,  a  foun- 
tain that  never  fails,  a  sun  that 
never  sets  in  night,  a  shield  that 
never  breaks  in  nght. 

The  Law  and  Divine  Love.  — 
The  terrors  of  the  Law  have  much 
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the  same  effect  on  onr  duties  and 
obedience  as  firosthas  on  a  stream : 
it  hardens,  cools,  and  stagnates. 
Whereas,  let  the  shining  of  Divine 
love  rise  upon  the  soul,  repentance 
will  then  now,  our  hardness  and 
coldness  thaw  and  melt  away,  and 
all  the  blooming  fruits  of  godli- 
ness flourish  and  abound. — Salter. 

Lore  EmbraoeB  eyery  Grace. — 
•*  Cultivate  a  spirit  of  love,"  coun- 
sels Bowland  Hill.  '*Love  is  the 
diamond  amongst  the  jewels  of  the 
beUever's  breastplate.  The  other 
graces  shine  like  the  precious 
stones  of  nature,  with  their  own 
peculiar  lustre  and  various  hues, 
but  the  diamond  is  white.  Now  in 
white  all  the  colours  are  united ;  so 
in  love  is  centred  every  other  grace 
and  virtue.  '  Love  is  the  fulfilling 
of  the  Law.* " 

Christ's  Lore. Fed  upon 

Christ's  love,  that  which  we  feed 
upon  turns  into  our  own  nature: 
love  is  fuel  for  itself,  love  feeds 
upon  love  and  the  person  beloved. 
So  let  us  upon  Christ  live:  the 
more  we  Hve  upon  Christ's  love, 
the  more  our  love  will  be  inflamed 
toward  Him.  Though  the  distance 
be  great  between  Christ  and  the 
soul,  yet  faith  will  bring  them 
easily  together. — John  Bobotham. 

The  Gross  and  Lore.— Nothing 
is  there  upon  earth  that  so  kindleth, 
draweth,  and  pierceth  the  heart  of 
man  as  doth  Christ's  love  declared 
upon  the  cross.  In  His  death 
standeth  our  life,  for  in  His  death 
js  our  death  shun.  Through  His 
shame  cometh  etertlal  honour  and 
glory  unto  us.  His  passion  is  the 
wholesome  plaister  for  all  wounds ; 
His  cross  the  overthrow  of  all 
enemies,  and  victory  against  all 
yice.— Miles  Coverdale, 

Love  Seeks  Another's  Welfare. — 
A  little  boy,  after  reading  Bunyan's 
"Pilgrim's  Progress,"  asked  his 
mother  which  of  the  characters  she 
liked  best.  She  replied,  "Chris- 
tian of  course:  he  is  the  hero  of 
the  story."  The  child  responded : 
"  Mother,  I  like  Christiana  best, 


because  when  Cliristian  set  out  on 
his  pilgrimage  he  went  alone  ;  but 
when  Christiana  started  she  took 
the  children  with  her." 

Love's  Loadstone. — Such  is  the 
power  of  the  love  of  God  that  it 
maketh  us  to  be  of  one  spirit  and 
afleotion  with  God,  as  distance  of 
place  or  time  cannot  alter  or 
change  a  settled  affection.  Tho 
loadstone  of  love  is  love.  God's 
love  allureth  ours.  God  first  loved 
us,  and  that  in  a  high  degree,  when 
we  were  vile  and  contemptible — a 
strong  inducement  to  render  lovo^ 
for  so  great  love.  —  St,  HUairr, 
Bishop  of  Poicticrs. 

Arms  of  tJnsearchable  Love. — 
Am  not  I  circled  in  the  arms  of 
unsearchable  love  ?  The  eternal 
God  is  my  refuge,  and  underneath 
are  everlasting  arms.  These  blest 
arms,  that  were  stretched  upon 
the  cross  for  me,  do  embrace  mo 
sweetly  for  evermore.  Whetlirr 
Thy  love  doth  more  shine  forth  in 
the  first  or  latter  posture  canurvt 
be  told ;  but  sure  Thy  love,  in  uU 
its  resplendency,  passeth  all  cre- 
ated understanding. — Andrew  Wcl- 
wood  (1680). 

The  Sacred  Flame. — Li  ancient 
Bome  there  was  a  temple  dedicated 
to  the  heathen  goddess  Vesta.  At 
its  altar  virgins  ministered  as 
female  priests,  and  their  duty  was 
to  keep  the  sacred  flame  everburn- 
ing. If  it  went  out  through  their 
neglect  they  were  severely  pun- 
ished. How  carefully  they  watched 
it  by  day  and  by  night  t  Imitate, 
O  Cliristian,  their  example.  Keep 
the  fire  of  Divine  love  burning  on 
the  altar  of  your  heart.  Suffer  it 
not  to  grow  dim;  let  it  never  go 
out  in  darkness. — /.  J.  BoswelL 

• 

Unseen,  yet  Loved. — **I  can- 
not love  God,"  said  a  thoughtless 
man,  "  for  I  have  never  Rcen 
Him."  **  Canst  thou  not  ?  *'  rej)lied 
his  companion.  ''Then  thou  caii^t 
do  less  than  the  little  blind  girl 
who  sits  under  the  shade  of  the 
chestnut  tree  on  the  village  green. 
She  can  love  her  father  and  mother,    * 
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thoagli  she  has  never  seen  them, 
and  will  never  see  them  to  the 
latest  hoar  of  her  life.  Learn  from 
that  child,  poor  and  helpless  as  she 
appears  to  be;  and  let  her  take 
thee  by  the  hand,  and  lead  thee  to 
the  Everlasting  Father." — Hubert 
Bower. 

Power  of  Love. — ^Love  makes 
the  noblest  champions  in  the  holy 
war  against  sin,  the  world,  and 
Satan.  Love,  though  it  be  a  soft 
and  delicate  affection,  yet  it  is 
hardy  and  strong  withal,  for  "  love 
is  strong  as  death."  Labour  to  be 
affected  with  a  strong,  ardent  love 
of  God  in  Christ — "  the  kingdom  of 
God  and  His  righteousness;"  of 
virtue  and  holiness,  the  impressions 
of  the  Divine  image  on  tne  soul ; 
and  of  all  those  spiritual  excel- 
lences which  fit  and  prepare  the 
soul  for  heavenly  glories. — Worth- 
ington. 

True  Love. — True  love  is  .the 
daughter  of  faith,  not  the  form — 
poor  but  rich,  distributing  but 
gathering,  sharp  of  sight  and  sub- 
til in  distinguishing  —  not  hating 
the  person  for  the  sin's  sake,  nor 
liking  the  sin  for  the  person's  sake, 
but  nating  the  sin  and  liking  the 
person — a  renewed  affection,  seated 
m  the  root  of  the  heart,  which 
pulled  Jeremiah  by  the  sleeve, 
when  he  would  need  have  been 
gone,  and  made  Paul  ready  to  deal 
his  own  soul  to  his  dear  Philippians 
and  Thessalonians.  —  William 
Worship  (1615). 

Oouiage  of  Love  for  Ohrist. — 
There  were  many  soldiers  in  the 
Roman  army  who  were  so  attached 
to  the  person  of  Gssar  that,  al- 
though mey  displayed  but  ordinary 
qualities  under  other  leaders,  they 
became  invincible  when  the  glory 
of  Cssar  was  in  the  balance,  and 
their  deeds  of  daring  caused  all 
men  to  look  on  with  wonder.  So 
we  have  seen  men,  who  possessed 
but  little  courage  where  mere 
earthly  concerns  demanded  their 
attention,  lisin^  into  heroes  when 
for  love  of  Chnst  they  have  been 
called   to   sacrifice    and    danger. 


Their  valour  was  irresistible  be- 
cause inspired  by  loyalty  for  their 
King  and  Saviour. 

Love  Oontent. — A  soul  filled 
with  love  of  Jesus  Christ  hath  con- 
tent in  all  the  conditions  of  life ;  a 
soul  filled  with  the  love  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  is  so  deeply  affected  there- 
with that  in  all  his  abundance  he 
is  humbled ;  he  thinketh  nothing 
of  all  these  perishing  things  in 
comparison  of  the  unsearchable 
love  of  Jesus  Christ ;  so  in  his  ad- 
versity he  can  be  of  a  glad  heart 
and  cheerful  couubenance,  because 
he  is  more  affected  with  joy  and 
content  in  havinpr  Jesus  Christ, 
that  greatest  gift,  than  that  he  can 
be  perplexed  with  sorrow  for  worldly 
wants. — Willia/m  ColvilL 

Love's  Outapring. — The  love  of 
God  is  commended  to  us  on  the 
very  ground  that  there  is  the  ab- 
sence of  attractiveness  and  of  all 
quEdifications  of  righteousness  in 
mose  towards  whom  it  is  exercised. 
The  saints  of  God  may  have  many 
and  precious  endowments  —  in 
heaven  they  will  have  all  perfect- 
ness;  yet  all  they  have,  or  may 
have,  in  time  or  in  eternity,  is  only 
the  restdt  of  that  love  which  went 
forth  towards  them  as  sinners. 
Here  is  the  peculiarity  of  the  love 
of  God — "Herein  is  love,  not  that 
we  loved  God,  but  that  He  first 
loved  us." — B.  W,  Newton, 

Filial  Love.  —  Olympias,  the 
mother  of  Alexander,  was  of  so 
very  unhappv  and  morose  a  dispo- 
sition that  he  could  not  employ 
her  in  any  of  the  affairs  of  govern- 
ment. She  however  narrowly  in- 
spected the  conduct  of  others,  and 
made  many  complaints  to  her  son, 
which  he  always  bore  with  patience. 
Antipater,  Alexander's  deputy  in 
Europe,  once  wrote  a  long  letter  to 
him,  complaining  of  her  conduct; 
to  whom  Alexander  returned  this 
answer :  "  Knowest  thou  not  that 
one  tear  of  my  mother's  will  blot 
out  a  thousand  such  letters  ?  " 

Ohrist's  TaUsman. — A  man'd 
strength  is  often  greater  from  some 
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single  word  remembered  and  che- 
rished than  from  arms  or  armour. 
Looking  over  the  dead  on  a  field 
of  battle,  it  was  ea^  to  see  why 
that  yonng  man,  and  he  a  reoroit, 
fonght  so  valiantly.  JBLidden  nnder 
bis  vest  was  a  sweet  iaee  done  np  in 
gold;  and  so,  through  love*s  hero- 
ism, he  fought  with  double  strokes 
and  danger,  mounting  higher,  till 
he  found  honour  in  death.  So,  if 
you  carry  the  taUsman  of  Christ 
in  your  heart,  it  will  give  you 
strength  and  courage  in  every  con- 
flict, and  at  death  open  to  you  the 
gates  of  glory. — Beecher. 

Qod's  Love  and  the  SouL— The 
sun  appears  red  through  a  fog, 
and  generally  red  at  rising  and 
setting,  the  red  rays  having  a 
greater  momentum  which  gives 
ihem  power  to  traverse  so  dense  an 
atmosphere,  which  the  other  rays 
have  not.  The  increased  quan- 
tity of  atmosphere  which  oblique 
ra^s  must  traverse,  loaded  with  the 
mists  and  vapours  which  are  usu- 
ally formed  at  those  times,  prevents 
the  other  ravs  from  reaching  us.  It 
is  thus  that  but  a  few  of  the  rays  of 
God*s  love — ^like  the  red  rays — 
reach  the  soul.  Sin,  passion,  and 
unbelief  surround  it  as  with  a 
dense  atmosphere  of  mists  and 
vapours ;  and,  though  the  beams  of 
God*s  love  are  poured  out  innumer- 
able as  the  sun*s  rays,  they  are 
lost  and  scattered,  and  few  of  them 
shine  upon  the  souL — Salter. 

Dying  for  Love.  —  "  I  lately 
read,'*  says  Gotthold,  "  a  very  re- 
markable circumstance  respecting 
the  storks ;  namelv,  that  so  strong 
is  their  affection  for  their  young, 
they  are  not  afraid  even  to  die  for 
them.  There  have  been  instances 
of  conflagrations  in  which  they 
flew  to  and  frt>,  with  water  in  their 
beaks,  to  save  their  nests  upon  the 
burning  houses.  N^,  it  once  hap- 
pened at  Delft,  in  MoUimd,  that, 
finding  it  impossible  to  preserve 
their  brood,  they  placed  themselves 
upon  the  nest,  spread  over  them 
their  wings,  and  so  perished  with 


them  in  the  flames.    This  is  what 
is  called  dying  for  love.*'  ^ 

Attributes  of  Love. — **  The  love 
of  God  is  the  light  of  the  soul.*' 
It  brightens  the  understanding  as 
well  as  warms  the  affections ;  dears 
the  head  as  well  as  enlarges  the 
heart;  and  gives  to  the  soul  an 
open  and  a  free  view  of  the 
greatest  and  noblest  truths,  both 
in  nature  and  in  religion.  It  is 
the  best  teacher  and  instructor  in 
theory,  and  the  best  guide  and 
director  in  practice;  the  best  ex- 
positor of  Scripture,  the  best  re- 
solver  of  doubts,  the  best  distin- 
guisher  of  the  will  of  God,  the  best 
decider  of  cases  of  conscience,  and 
the  best  moderator  and  composer 
of  disputes  and  controversies  in  re- 
ligion :  and,  in  one  word,  as  "  the 
fear  of  God  is  the  beginning,"  so 
the  love  of  God  is  the  perfection 
and  accomplishment, "  of  wisdom." 
— Norrii. 

Obedience  and  Love. — Love  is 
manifested  in  obedience — love  is 
the  life  of  which  obedience  is  the 
form.  "He  that  hath  My  com- 
mandments and  keepeth  them,  he 
it  is  that  loveth  Me.  •  .  .  He 
that  loveth  Me  not  keepeth  not 
My  sayings."  Now  here  can  be 
no  mistake.  Nothing  can  be  love 
to  God  which  does  not  shape  itself 
into  obedience.  We  remember  the 
anecdote  of  the  Boman  commander 
who  forbade  an  engagement  with 
the  enemy,  and  the  firat  transgres- 
sor against  whose  prohibition  was 
his  own  son.  He  accepted  the  chal- 
lenge of  the  leader  of  the  other 
host,  met,  slew,  spoiled  him,  and 
then  in  triumphant  feeling  oazried 
the  spoils  to  his  father's  t^t.  But 
the  Eoman  father  refused  to  recog- 
nise the  instinct  which  prompted 
this  as  deserving  of  the  ilame  of 
love.  Disobc'lience  contradicted 
it,  and  deser/ed  death;  Weak 
sentiment,  what  was  it  worth? — 
Bobertton, 

BoundleBB&esB  of  Obrist's  Love. 
— Surely  running-over  love — ^that 
vast,  large,  bounmess  love  of  Christ 
the  only  thing  I  most  fain 
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would  be  in  bonds  with.  He 
knoweth  that  I  have  but  little  but 
thd  love  of  that  love ;  and  thus  I 
shall  be  happy,  suppose  I  never 
get  another  heaven,  but  only  an 
eternal  feasting  of  that  love.  But 
suppose  my  wishes  were  poor :  He 
is  not  poor ;  Christ,  all  the  seasons 
of  the  year,  is  dropping  sweetness. 
If  I  had  vessels,  I  might  fill  them ; 
but  my  old,  riven,  and  running-out 
dish,  even  when  I  am  at  the  well, 
can  bring  little  away.  Nothing 
but  glory  will  make  tight  and  fast 
our  leaking  and  fifty  vessels.  Alas  ! 
I  have  spilled  more  of  Christ's  love, 
grace,  faith,  humihty,  and  godlv 
sorrow  than  I  have  brought  with 
me.  How  little  of  a  sea  can  a 
child  carry  in  his  hand !  As  Httle 
am  I  able  to  take  away  of  my  great 
sea — ^my  boundless  and  running- 
over  Christ  Jesus. — JRutherford, 

The  8im  of  BighteousneBS.- 


Suppose  the  sun  in  the  heavens, 
which  enlightens  and  warms  ^.nd 
fructifies  everything,  were  a  ra- 
tional being,  which  could  see  everv- 
thing  which  it  affects:  it  would 
then  behold  its  own  image  in  every 
sea,  in  every  river,  in  evenr  lake, 
in  every  brook ;  nay,  it  would  even 
see  itself  reflected  in  the  loftiest 
mountains  of  ice;  and  would  it 
not,  in  the  abundance  of  its  joy, 
forgetting  itself,  embrace  all  the 
oceans,  seas,  and  rivers,  nay,  the 
ver^  glaciers,  in  its  arms,  and 
dehght  over  them?  Thus  Jesus 
Chrut,  the  Sun  of  Bighteousness, 
beholds  His  image  and  Divine  work 
in  every  renewed  soul  as  in  a 
polished  mirror.  Thus  our  eternal 
Father  beholds  in  His  children  the 
beauty  of  His  Son  Jesus  Christ, 
with  a  complacency  which  is  more 
i.han  we  are  able  to  express.  He 
embraces  them  with  the  arms  of 
His  love,  and  He  loves  the  image 
of  Himself  in  which  He  has  re- 
newed them. — Dowling, 

Ood's  Moral   Omnipotenoe. 

«  Love  is  strong  as  death,**  says  an 
inspired  writer;  <*  many  waters 
cannot  quench  love,  neither  can 
the  floods  drown  it."    And  never 


is  this  master-principle  more  glo- 
riously triumphant  than  when  it  is 
exerted  to  reclaim,  restore,  and 
purify  the  wandering  spirit.  For, 
wherever  there  is  a  heart  to  be 
won,  it  will  be  won  by  kindness; 
and,  wherever  there  is  a  spark  of 
virtuous  sensibility,  it  will  be 
cherished  and  enkindled  by  the 
breath  of  mUd  consideration. 
Force,  indeed,  may  outwardly  con- 
strain the  sinner,  and  terror  may 
suddenly  arrest  him.  But  it  is  not 
thus  that  the  blessed  work  of  moral 
renovation  is  completed.  It  is 
charity  alone  which  can  procure 
the  permanent  and  voluntary  de- 
votednesB  of  body,  soul,  and  spirit. 
It  is  only  by  the  cords'  of  affection 
that  men  are  so  drawn  to  the  ser- 
vice of  their  Maker  as  to  find  it 
perfect  freedom.  And  perhaps  it 
may  not  be  too  much  to  affirm 
that  the  moral  omnipotence  of  God 
Himself  is  resolvable  into  this  one 
eternal  principle,  that  God  is  love. 
— Jebb, 

Lore's  Offering. — ^A  poor  Arab 
who  was  travelling  in  the  desert 
met  wjth  a  spring  of  sweet  water. 
Accustomed  as  he  was  to  brackish 
weUs,  to  his  simple  mind  it  ap- 
peared that  such  water  as  this  was 
worthy  of  a  monarch ;  and,  filling 
his  leathern  bottle  from  the  spring, 
he  determined  to  ffo  and  present  it 
to  the  caliph  himself.  He  travelled 
a  considerable  distance  before  he 
reached  the  presence  of  his  sove- 
reign and  laid  his  humble  offering 
at  his  feet.  The  caliph  did  not 
despise  the  little  gift  brought  to 
him  with  so  much  trouble.  He 
ordered  some  of  the  water  to  be 
poured  into  a  cup,  drank  it,  and, 
thanking  the  Arab  with  a  smile, 
ordered  him  to  be  presented  with 
a  reward.  The  courtiers  around 
pressed  forward,  eager  to  taste  of 
the  wonderful  water;  but,  to  the 
surprise  of  all,  the  caliph  forbade 
them  to  touch  a  single  drop.  After 
the  poor  Arab  had  depaited,  the 
caliph  thus  explained  tne  motives 
of  his  conduct.  ''During  the 
travels  of  the  Arab  the  water  in 
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this  leathern  bottle  has  become 
impure  and  distastefal ;  but  it  is 
an  offering  of  love,  and  as  such 
I  have  received  it  with  pleasure. 
But  I  well  knew  that,  had  I  suf- 
fered another  to  partake  of  it,  he 
would  not  have  concealed  his  dis- 
gust ;  and  therefore  I  forbade  you 
to  touch  the  draught,  lest  the 
heart  of  the  poor  man  should  have 
been  wounded." 

Becognition  of  Love. — A  man 
has  lived  in  a  cellar,  where  he  has 
been  a  poor  dungeoned  creature, 
striving  to  live  a  life  which  was 
but  like  a  prolonged  death.  At 
last  he  is  permitted  to  go  up  one 
slorey,  and  tlien  one  storey  higher, 
and  then  yet  another  storey. 
Thus  he  keeps  on  exploring  and 
going  up,  until  finally  he  reaches 
^6  roof.  There  he  beholds  the 
heavens  over  his  head,  and  the  sun 
in  the  east,  and  he  is  tranced  with 
amazement  by  the  glory  of  the 
things  which  surround  him.  And 
yet  every  single  day  during  his  ex- 
istence, and  for  countless  ages,  the 
heavens  have  hung  above  the  earth, 
the  sun  hath  shone  forth  in  splen- 
dour, and  the  creations  which  as- 
tonish his  vision  have  been  beheld 
by  men.  For  forty  years  he  has 
been  in  the  cellar,  and,  now  that  he 
has  come  up  where  he  can  see,  it 
seems  to  mm  that  objects  have 
now  appeared  for  the  first  time 
becaose  he  sees  them  for  the  first 
time.  Bo  it  is  with  the  disclosures 
of  the  love  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus 
to  Christians.  They  think  that 
the  time  at  which  they  first  realise 
God's  love  is  the  time  when  it  is 
first  shed  upon  them.  But,  as  God 
pours  abroad  infinite  breadths  of 
Mis  being  without  an  eye  except 
His  own  to  behold,  so  He  spreads 
over  our  heads  an  unknown,  an 
unmeasured  and  immeasurable 
love,  waiting  for  our  recognition, 
but  in  no  wise  depending  upon  it. — 
Beecher. 

A  Similitnde. — A  certain  Asi- 
atic queen,  departing  this  life,  left 
behind  her  three  accompUshed 
sons,  all  arrived  to  years  of  ma- 


turity. The  young  princes  were  at 
strife  who  should  pay  the  highest 
respect  to  their  royal  motner*8 
memory.  To  give  scope  for  their 
generous  contentions,  they  agreed 
to  meet  at  the  place  of  interment, 
and  there  present  the  most  honour- 
able gift  they  knew  how  to  devise 
or  were  able  to  procure.  The 
eldest  came,  and  exhibited  a  sump- 
tuous monument,  consisting  of  the 
richest  materials,  and  ornamented 
with  the  most  exquisite  workman- 
ship. The  second  ransacked  all  the 
beauties  of  the  blooming  creation, 
and  offered  a  garland  of  such  admir- 
able colours  and  delightful  odours  as 
had  never  been  seen  before.  The 
youngest  appeared  without  any 
pompous  preparations,  having  only 
a  crystal  basin  in  one  hand,  and  a 
silver  bodkin  in  the  other.  As 
soon  as  he  approached,  he  threw 
open  his  breast,  pierced  a  vein 
which  lay  opposite  to  his  heart, 
received  the  blood  in  the  trans- 
parent vase,  and,  with  an  air  of 
affectionate  reverence,  placed  it  on 
the  tomb.  The  spectators,  struck 
with  the  sight,  gave  a  shout  of 
general  applause,  and  immediately 
gave  preference  to  this  last  obla- 
tion. If  it  was  reckoned  such  a 
singular  expression  of  love  to  ex- 
pend a  few  of  those  precious  drops 
for  the  honour  of  a  parent,  O  how 
matchless — ^how  ineffable  was  the 
love  of  Jesus,  in  pouring  out  His 
vital  .blood  for  the  salvation  of 
enemies  1 — Buck. 

LoveandDnty. — Gustavus  III., 
King  of  Sweden,  passing  one  morn- 
ing on  horseback  through  a  village 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  capitai, 
observed  a  young  peasant-girl,  of 
interesting  appearance,  drawing 
water  at  a  fountain  by  the  way- 
side. He  went  up  to  her,  and 
asked  her  for  a  draught.  Without 
delay  she  lifted  up  her  pitcher,  and 
with  artless  simpticityput  it  to  the 
lips  of  the  monarch.  Having  satis- 
fied his  thirst,  and  courteously 
thanked  his  benefactress,  he  said, 
<<  My  girl,  if  you  will  accompany 
me  to  Stockholm,  I  will  gladly 
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endeaTOor  to  find  yon  a  more 
agreeable  sitnation."  "Ah,  sir," 
replied  the  girl,  "  I  oann'ot  accept 
your  proposal.  I  am  not  anxious 
to  rise  above  the  state  of  life  in 
which  the  providence  of  God  has 
placed  me ;  bnt,  even  if  I  were,  I 
could  not  for  an  instant  hesitate." 
"And  why?"  rejoined  the  king, 
somewhat  surprised.  "  Because," 
answered  the  girl,  colouring,  "  my 
mother  is  poor  and  sickly,  and  has 
no  one  bnt  me  to  assist  or  comfort 
her  under  her  many  afflictions; 
and  no  earthly  bribe  could  induce 
me  to  leave  her,  or  to  ne^ect  the 
duties  which  affection  requires  from 
me."  "  Where  is  your  mother  ?" 
asked  the  monarch.  * '  In  that  httle 
cabin,"  replied  the  girl,  pointing  to 
a  wretched  hovel  near  her.  The 
king,  whose  feelings  were  interested 
in  &vour  of  his  companion,  went 
in,  and  beheld,  stretched  on  a  bed- 
stead, the  only  covering  of  which 
was  straw,  an  aged  female,  weighed 
down  with  years,  and  sinking  fmder 
infirmities.  Moved  at  the  sight, 
the  monarch  addressed  her :  "  I  am 
sorry,  my  poor  woman,  to  find  you 


in  so  destitute  and  afflicted  a  con- 
dition." "Alas,  sir,"  answered 
the  sufiferer,  "I  should  indeed  be 
deserving  of  pity  had  I  not  that 
kind  and  attentive  girl,  who  la- 
bours to  support  me,  and  omits 
nothing  she  thinks  can  afford  me 
rehef.  May  a  gracious  God  re- 
member it  to  her  for  good!"  she 
added,  wiping  away  a  tear.  Never, 
perhaps,  was  Gustavus  more  sen- 
sible than  at  that  moment  of  the 
pleasure  of  occupying  an  exalted 
station.  The  gratificq.tion  arising 
from  the  consciousness  of  having 
it  in  his  power  to  assist  a  suffering 
fellow-creature  almost  overpowered 
him ;  and,  putting  a  purse  into  the 
hand  of  the  young  villager,  he 
could  only  say,  "  Continue  to  take 
care  of  your  mother ;  I  shall  soon 
enable  you  to  do  so  more  effec- 
tuidly.  Good-bye,  my  amiable  girl, 
you  may  depend  on  the  promise 
of  your  king."  On  his  return  to 
Stockholm,  Gustavus  settled  a  pen- 
sion for  life  on  the  mother,  with 
the  reversion  to  her  daughter  at 
her  death. 


♦•» 


MAN. 

"  A  good  man  out  of  the  good  treasure  of  the  heart  bringeth  forth  good 
things :  and  an  evil  man  oat  of  the  evil  treasure  bringeth  forth  evil  things.*' 
^Matt,  xii.  35. 


SoMB  men  are  like  lighthouses, 
built  well  at  the  bottom,  and  all 
the  way  up — all  right,  only  they 
have  no  lantern  and  no  light. 

Mkn  are  to  be  estimated  by  the 
mass  of  character.  A  block  of  tin 
may  have  a  grain  of  silver,  but  still 
it  is  tin ;  and  a  block  of  silver  may 
have  an  alloy  of  tin,  but  still  it  is 
silver. 

Man,  if  he  compare  himself  with 
all  that  he  can  see,  is  at  the  zenith 
of  power ;  but,  if  he  compare  him- 
self mth  all  that  he  can  conceive, 
he  is  at  the  nadir  of  weakness. — 
Colton, 

No  man  liveth  to  himself;  the 
sweet  flowers  which  deck  our  earth 
wHh  beauty  exist  not  for  them- 

17 


selves,  but  spread  their  perfumes 
far  and  wide,  and  the  glorious  sun 
gives  his  light  and  heat  around. 

All  men  in  reality  converse 
either  with  God  or  with  the  devH, 
and  walk  in  the  confines  either  of 
heaven  or  of  hell :  they  have  their 
fellowship  either  with  the  Father 
and  the  Son,  or  else  with  the  apos- 
tate and  evil  angels. — J.  Smiih. 

The  hero  of  the  world  is  the  man 
that  makes  a  bustle — the  man  that 
makes  the  road  smoke  under  his 
coach  -  and  -  four — the  man  that 
manages  and  devastates  empires. 
But  what  is  the  real  labour  of  this 
man  compared  with  the  silent 
sufferer  ? 

As  well  might  you  expect  io 
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move  a  rock  by  means  of  a  well- 
constructed  lever  without  a  fulcrum 
on  which  it  can  rest,  as  to  influ- 
ence men  permanently  and  bene- 
ficially by  mere  authority,  while 
you  do  nothing  to  satisfy  theii 
judgments  or  win  their  hearts. 

Beauty  of  Man. — **I  was  on 
board  a  vessel  once,"  says  White- 
field,  "  when  a  dolphin  was  caught 
and  brought  on  board.  It  was 
most  beautiful  when  first  drawn 
out  of  the  water,  but  its  colour  soon 
changed.  Just  so  is  man :  he 
flourishes  for  a  little  while;  but, 
when  once  death  cometh,  how 
quickly  his  beauty  is  gone  I" 

Superiority  of  Han. — Man  is  but 
a  reed,  the  feeblest  thing  in  nature ; 
but  he  is  a  reed  that  thinks.  It 
needs  not  that  the  universe  arm 
itself  to  crush  him.  An  exhalation, 
a  drop  of  water,  suffices  to  destroy 
him.  But,  were  the  universe  to 
crush  liim,  man  is  yet  nobler  than 
the  universe,  for  he  knows  that  he 
dies;  and  the  universe,  even  in 
prevailing  against  him,  knows  not 
its  power. — Pascal, 

Man's  Eingdom. — Every  man 
hath  a  kingdom  within  himself. 
Beason,  as  the  princess,  dwells  in 
the  highest  and  inwardest  room: 
the  senses  are  the  guard  and  at- 
tendants on  the  court,  without 
whose  aid  nothing  is  admitted  into 
the  presence :  the  supreme  facul- 
ties—as will,  memory,  &c.— are  the 
peers :  the  outward  parts  and  in- 
ward affections  are  the  commons : 
violent  passions  are  rebels,  to  dis- 
turb the  common  peace. — Bishop 
Hall, 

"The  Human  Animal."— The 
human  animal  is  the  only  one 
which  is  naked,  and  the  only  one 
which  can  clothe  itself.  This  is  one 
of  the  properties  which  renders  him 
an  animal  of  all  cHmates  and  of  all 
seasons.  He  can  adapt  the  warmth 
or  lightness  of  his  covering  to  the 
temperature  of  his  habitation.  Had 
he  been  bom  with  a  fleece  upon 
his  back,  although  he  might  biaye 
been  comforted  by  its  warmth  in 


high  latitudes,  it  would  have  op- 
pressed him  by  its  weight  and  heat 
as  the  species  spread  towards  the 
equator. — Paley. 

Man  and  Man. — There  is  not 
such  a  mighty  difference  as  some 
men  imagine  between  the  poor  and 
the  rich.  In  pomp,  show,  and 
opinion  there  is  a  great  deal,  but 
;  little  as  to  the  pleasures  and  satis- 
factions of  life.  They  eiijoy  the 
same  earth,  and  air,  and  heavens ; 
hunger  and  thirst  make  the  poor 
man's  meat  and  drink  as  pleasant 
and  relishing  as  all  the  varieties 
which  cover  the  rich  man's  table : 
and  the  labour  of  a  poor  man  is 
more  healthful,  and  many  times 
more  pleasant,  too,  than  the  ease 
and  softness  of  the  rich. — Slierlock. 

The  Want  of  the  Age.— When 
a  proposition  was  made  to  enclose 
Sparta  with  walls,  Lycurgus  opposed 
the  project,  and  said,  ''That  city 
is  well  fortified  which  has  a  wall 
of  men  instead  of  brick."  The  ma- 
terial would  be  destroyed,  but  tlie 
mental  would  last.  Mere  earth- 
works could  offer  but  little  re- 
sistance to  the  foe,  but,  when  they 
were  manned  by  men  of  stout- 
hearted courage,  the  city  they 
defended  was  safe.  The  great  want 
of  the  day  is  not  crumbling  archi- 
tecture of  bricks  and  mortar,  but 
men  whose  powers  of  resisting 
evil  shall  be  stronger  than  multi- 
tudes of  walls  and  bulwarks  that 
can  be  reared  against  sin. 

iMan's  Training. — Man  is  an 
aTtimal  formidable  both  from  his 
pa^ions  and  his  reason  ;  his 
passions  often  urging  him  to  great 
evils,  and  his  reason  furnishing 
means  to  achieve  them.  To  train 
this  animal  and  make  him 
amenable  to  order,  to  inure  him  to 
a  sense  of  justice  and  virtue,  to 
withhold  him  from  ill  courses  by 
fear,'  and  encourage  him  in  hia 
duty  by  hopes ;  in  short,  to  fashion 
and  model  him  for  society  hath 
been  the  aim  of  civil  and  religions 
institutions,  and  in  all  times  the 
endeavour  of  good  and  wise  men. 
The  aptest  method  for  attaining 
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this  end  hath  been  always  judged  a 
proper  education. — Berkeley, 

Han  Fallen:  a  Sunilitnde. — 
You  see,  for  example,  a  beautiful 
capital  still  bearing  some  of  the 
flowers  and  some  vestiges  of  the 
foliage  which  the  sculptor's  chisel 
had  carved  upon  the  marble.  It 
lies  on  the  ground,  half- buried 
under  rank  weeds  and  nettles, 
while  beside  it  the  headless  shaft 
of  a  noble  column  springs  from  its 
pedestal.  Would  you  not  at  once 
conclude  that  its  present  condition, 
60  base  and  mean,  was  not  its 
original  position?  You  say  the 
lightning-Dolt  must  have  struck  it 
down ;  or  an  earthquake  had 
shaken  its  foundations;  or  some 
ignorant  barbarian  had  cUmbed 
the  shaft,  and  with  rude  hand 
hurled  it  to  the  ground.  Well,  we 
look  at  man,  and  arrive  at  a  similar 
conclusion. — Guthrie, 

Eefined  Selfishness. — ^Was  there 
ever  a  man  that  was  more  moral 
and  cultured  than  Lord  Chester- 
field ?  And  was  there  ever  a  man  that 
was  more  exquisitely  selfish  than  he? 
Men  whose  tendencies  incline  them 
to  the  world  come  to  see  that,  if 
they  act  from  motives  of  economy, 
it  is  best  for  them  to  go  through 
life  with  such  and  such  graces  and 
proprieties.  They  are  persuaded 
that  it  is  the  most  profitable  way  to 
go  through  life.  On  that  ground 
they  ore  moral,  but  that  leaves  out 
some  of  the  essential  elements  of 
character.  It  is  not  conscience  that 
controls  them ;  it  is  not  faith ;  it  is 
not  hope ;  it  is  not  spiritual  puirity ; 
it  is  not  aspiration ;  it  is  not  recti- 
tude in  any  shape :  it  is  oaly  a 
refined  form  of  selfishness.  A  man 
may  be  a  thoroughly  moral  man 
outwardly,  and  a  thoroughly  im- 
moral man  inwardly. — Beecher. 

Man's  Mortality. — One  of  Gott- 
hold*8  friends  had  a  little  scent- 
box  made  in  the  shape  of  a  death's 
head,  with  a  screw  at  the  top  for 
opening  and  taking  it  asunder.  It 
then  showed  various  cells  filled 
with  fragrant  balm.  Being  asked 
why  he  hod  made  the  box  in  this 


particular  shape,  he  replied,  *'  In 
order  to  have  something  continuallv 
reminding  mo  of  my  mortaUty." 
On  this  Gotthold  rejoined,  **  You 
have  done  well  if  snoh  was  indeed 
your  object,  and  not,  rather,  to  pos- 
sess a  curiosity  for  people  to  gaze 
and  wonder  at.  The  thought  of 
the  mortaUty  to  which,  like  all 
your  race,  you  are  subjected,  may 
be  infinitely  more  profitable  to  you 
than  all  kmds  of  balm.  If  seized 
with  the  delirium  of  pride,  reflect 
that  death  will  one  day  reduce  you 
to  dust  and  ashes,  and  wither  your 
pomp  like  a  flower.  If  overcome  by 
angry  passion,  take  to  heart  that 
death  stands  behind  you  with  his 
axe,  and  only  waits  the  signal  from 
God  to  reduce  you  in  an  instant  to 
the  impotenay  of  a  dead  gnat.  If 
your  heart  ache,  and  your  head  be 
distracted  with  cares,  recollect  that 
all  your  trouble  and  anxiety  will 
one  day  come  to  a  blessed  end." 

The  Masterpiece  of  Creation. — 
Man,  for  whom  all  things  are  made, 
was  himself  made  last  of  all.  -We 
are  taught  to  follow  the  heavenly 
Artist  step  by  step  —  first  in  the 
production  of  the  inanimate  ele- 
ments, next  of  vegetable,  and  then 
of  animal,  of  life,  till  we  come  to 
the  masterpiece  of  creation,  man, 
endued  with  reason  and  intellect. 
The  house  being  built,  its  inhabitant 
appeared ;  the  feast  being  set  forth, 
the  guest  was  introduced ;  the 
theatre  being  decorated  and  illu- 
minated, the  spectator  was  admitted 
to  behold  the  splendid  and  mag- 
nificent scenery  in  the  heavens 
above  and  the  earth  beneath — to 
view  the  bodies  around  him,  mov- 
ing in  perfect  harmony,  and  every 
creature  performing  the  part  al- 
lotted it  in  the  universal  drama — 
that,  seeing,  he  might  understand, 
and,  understanding,  adore,  its  Su- 
preme Author  and  Director.  — 
Home, 

Oonscionsness  of  Man.  —  The 
degenerate  plant  has  no  conscious- 
ness of  its  own  degradation;  nor 
could  it,  when  reduced  to  the 
character  of  a  weed    or  a  wild 
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flower,  recognise  in  the  £air  and 
delicate  garden  plant  the  type  of  its 
former  self.  The  tamed  and  do- 
mesticated animal,  stunted  in  size 
and  subjugated  in  spirit,  could- not 
feel  any  sense  of  humiliation  when 
confronted  with  its  wild  brother  of 
the  desert,  fierce,  strong,  and  free, 
as  if  discerning  in  that  spectacle 
the  noble  type  from  which  itself  had 
fallen.  But  it  is  different  mth 
a  conscious  moral  being.  Reduce 
such  an  one  ever  so  low,  yet  you 
cannot  obhterate  in  his  inner 
nature  the  consciousness  of  falling 
beneath  himself;  you  cannot  blot 
out  from  his  mind  the  latent  re> 
miniscence  of  a  nobler  and  better 
self  which  he  might  haTe  been,  and 
which  to  have  lost  is  guilt  and 
wretchedness. — Caird, 

The  Idle  Man. — His  place  in 
society  is  aptly  illustrated  by  cer- 
tain books  in  a  Boston  library 
which  are  lettered  "Succedaneum" 
on  their  backs.  "  Succedaneum  t" 
exclaims  the  visitor;  "  what  sort  of 
a  book  is  that  ?**  Down  it  comes ; 
when,  lo !  a  wooden  block,  shaped 
just  like  a  book,  is  in  his  hands. 
Then  he  understands  the  meaning 
of  the  title  to  be  **  In  the  place  of 
another,"  and  that  the  wooden 
book  is  used  to  fill  vacant  places, 
and  to  keep  genuine  volumes  firom 
falling  into  confusion.  Such  is  an 
idler  in  society ;  a  man  in  form,  but 
a  block  in  fact ;  hving  for  no  high 
end,  giving  out  no  instruction ;  a 
dumb,  despised  '*  succedaneum " 
among  mankind. — Wise. 

Man  like  a  Book. — Man  is  like 
a  book.  His  birth  is  the  title-page 
of  the  book ;  his  groans  and  crying 
are  the  epistle  to  the  reader;  his 
infancy  and  childhood  are  the  ar- 
f^unent  or  contents  of  the  whole 
ensuing  treatise;  his  life  and 
action  are  the  subject  or  matter  of 
the  book ;  his  sins  and  errors  of 
his  life  are  the  errata,  or  faults 
escaped  in  the  printing;  and  his 
repentance  is  the  correction  of 
them.  Now  amongst  books,  we 
know,  some  ore  large  volumes, 
in    folio;    some    littie    ansi,    in 


deciino  sexto;  and  some  are  of 
other  sizes,  in  octavo  or  quarto. 
Again,  some  of  these  are  fairer 
bound,  some  in  a  plainer  manner ; 
some  are  bound  in  strotig  vellum  or 
leather,  and  some  in  thin  paper. 
Some  again  have  piety  for -their 
subject,  and  treat  of  godliness; 
others  are  profane  pamphlets,  full 
of  wantonness  and  folly;  but  in 
the  last  page  of  every  one  of  them 
there  stands  a  word  which  is 
Finis,  implying  the  end  of  aU. — 
Bichard  Gove  (1652). 

Young  Man  and  his  Life.  — 
There  is  an  Oriental  story  which 
describes  an  enchanted  hiU  whose 
summit  concealed  an  object  of  in« 
comparable  worth.  It  was  offered 
as  a  prize  to  him  who  should 
ascend  the  hill  without  looking  be- 
hind him;  but  whoever  ventured 
to  secure  this  treasure  was  told 
that,  if  he  did  look  backwards,  he 
should  be  instantly  changed  into  a 
stone.  Many  a  princely  youth, 
allured  by  the  tempting  prize,  had 
ventured  up  that  fatal  hill ;  and  as 
many  had  been  changed  into 
stones;  for  the  adjacent  groves 
were  filled  with  most  melodious 
voices,  and  with  birds  of  sweetest 
song,  whose  bewitching  strains 
and  enticements  followed  each 
youth  ^s  he  ascended,  until  he 
suffered  his  curiosity  to  control  his 
hopes  and  fears,  turned  his  head, 
and  instantly  became  a  stone. 
Hence,  said  the  story,  the  lull  sides 
are  covered  with  stones.  To  every 
young  man  life  is  such  an  en- 
chanted hill,  with  its  thousands  of 
alluring  voices  and  its  unnumbered 
victims,  who  have  listened  to  some 
fatal  charmer,  and  have  perished. 
—Wise. 

The  IGnd  of  Man.— The  mind 
of  man  is  an  image,  not  only  of 
God's  spirituahty,  but  of  His  in- 
finity. It  is  not  like  any  of  the 
senses,  limited  to  this  or  tnat  kind 
of  object — ^as  the  sight  intermeddles 
not  with  that  which  affects  the 
smell ;  but,  with  an  universal  su- 
perintendenoe,  it  arbitrates  upon 
and  takes  them  in  all.    It  is — as  I 
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may  so  say — an  ocean  into  which 
all  the  little  rivulets  of  sensation, 
both  external  and  internal,  dis- 
charge themselves.  It  is  framed 
by  God  to  receive  aU  and  more 
than  nature  can  afford  it,  and  so 
to  be  its  own  motive  to  seek  for 
something  above  nature.  .  .  . 
How  short  are  the  deliglits  of  the 
epicure!  How  vastly  dispropor- 
tionate are  the  pleasures  of  the 
thinking  and  of  the  eating  man! 
Indeed  as  different  as  the  silence 
of  an  Archimedes  in  the  study  of  a 
problem,  and  the  stillness  of  a  sow 
at  her  wash.  Nothing  is  compar- 
able to  the  pleasure  of  an  active  and 
prevailing  thought — a  thought  pre- 
vailing over  the  difficulty  and  ob- 
scurity of  the  object,  and  refreshing 
the  soul  with  new  discoveries  and 
images  of  things,  and  thereby  ex- 
tending the  bounds  of  apprehen- 
sion up,  and  as  it  were  enlarging 
the  territories  of  reason. — South, 


Bonndnessof  Mind, — A  perfectly 
just  and  sound  mind  is  a  rare  and 
invaluable  gift;    but    it  is    much 
more  unusual  to  see  such  a  mind 
unbiassed  in  all  its  actings.     God 
has  given  this  soundness  of  mind 
but  to  few ;  and  a  veiy  small  num- 
ber of  those  few  escape  the  bias  of 
some  predilection,  perhaps    habi- 
tually operating,  and  none  are  at 
times  perfectly  free.    I  once  saw 
this  subject  forcibly  illustrated.     A 
watchmaker  told  me  that  a  gentle- 
man ]iad  put  an  exquisite  watch 
into  his  hands  that  went  irregu- 
larly :  it  was  as  perfect  a  piece  of 
work  as  ever  was  made.     He  took 
it  to  pieces  and  put  it  together 
again  twenty  times ;  no  matter  of 
defect  was  to  be  discovered,  and 
yet  the  watch   went    intolerably. 
At  last  it  struck  him  that  possibly 
the  balance-wheel  might  have  been 
near  a  magnet.     On    applying  a 
needle  to  it  he  found  his  suspicions 
true :    here  was  all  the  miscliief. 
The  steel  works  in  the  other  parts 
of  the  watch  had  a  perpetual  influ- 
ence on  its  motions,  and  the  watch 
went  as  woU  as  possible  witli  a 
new  wheel.    If  tho  soundest  mind 


be  magnetised  by  any  predilection, 
it  must  act  irregularly. — Cecil. 

To  Each  his  Work.—"  Give  me 
your  sweet  music,"  said  the  rose  to 
the  nightingale,  "  that  I  may  en- 
liven the  garden   with   melody." 
"Give  me  your  soft  hght,"  said 
the  nightingale  to  tiie  evening  star, 
"  that  I  may  flood  the  woodlands 
with  brightness."    "  Give  me  your 
strength    and    motion,"    said  the 
evening  star  to  the  sea,  ''  that  I 
may  exert  a  real  power  over  the 
world."     "  Give  me  your  brilliant 
colours,"   said   the    ocean  to  the 
rainbow,  "that  I  may  gladden  the 
hearts  of  men  instead  of  affirighting 
them  with  my  wrath  of  storm." 
"Give  me  your  ruddy  warmth," 
said  the  rainbow  to  the  fire,  "  that 
I  may  assist  in  ripening  the  har- 
vest   fields."     Each    one    replied 
that  it  was  impossible ;  as  it  was 
created,  so  it  must  continue.    The 
rose  is  a  censer  of  summer  per- 
fumes, but  it  cannot  pour  forth  a 
flood  of  music.    The  nightingale 
is  a  fountain  of  melody,  but  it  has 
not  even  the  brightness  of  the  fire- 
fly.   The  star  is  an  unquenchable 
lamp  of  splendour,  but  it  cannot 
affright  the  heart  of  man  with  the 
terror  of  the  storm.     The  ocean 
is  one  of  the  sublimest  objects  of 
the  world,  but  it  has  not  the  noild 
beauty  of  the    bow    of   promise. 
And   why    should   man  be    ever 
striving  for  something  he.  does  not 
possess  ?    On  one  is  bestowed  the 
power  of  intellect,  on  another  the 
attraction  of  a  loving  heart.    One 
can  tlu^ll  the  world  with  a  burst  of 
eloquence ;  another  can  influence 
the  life  with  a  quiet  earnestness. 
The  poet  can  charm  it  with  song, 
the  merchant  enrich  it  with  com- 
merce, the  historian  enlighten  it 
with  the  story  of  bygone  times.  And 
each  one  is  its  benefactor  so  long  as 
he  remenlbers  that  the  Great  Master 
has  given  him  his  work  to  do,  and 
strives  to  do  it  as  ever  in  His  sight. 
— Hubert  Bower, 


EeUgion  and  ICan.  —  Consider 
the  nature  and  circumstances  of 
man.    Introduced  into  the  world 
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in  an  indigent  condition,  lie  is  sup- 
ported at  nrst  b v  the  care  of  others ; 
and  as  soon  as  he  begins  to  act  for 
himself  finds  labour  and  industry 
to  be  necessary  for  sustaining  his 
life  and  supplying  his  wants. 
Mutual  defence  and  interest  give 
rise  to  society ;  and  society,  when 
formed,  requires  distinctions  of 
property,  diversity  of  conditions, 
subordination  of  ranks,  and  a  mul- 
tiplicity of  occupations,  in  order  to 
aavance  the  general  good.  The 
services  of  the  poor  and  the  pro- 
tection of  the  rich  become  recipro- 
cally necessary.  The  governors 
and  the  governed  must  co-operate 
for  general  safety.  Various  arts 
must  be  studied — some  respecting 
the  cultivation  of  the  mind,  others 
the  care  of  the  body ;  some  to  ward 
off  the  evils  and  some  to  provide 
the  conveniences  of  life.  In  a 
word,  by  the  destiny  of  his  Creator 
and  the  necessities  of  his  nature, 
man  commences,  at  once,  an 
active,  not  merely  a  conteHnplative 
being.  Beligion  assumes  him  as 
such.  It  supposes  him  employed 
in  this  world  as  on  a  busy  stage. 
It  regulates,  but  does  not  abolish, 
the  enterpiises  and  cares  of  or- 
dinary life.  It  addresses  itself  to 
the  various  ranks  in  society — to 
the  rich  and  the  poor,  to  the  magis- 
trate and  the  subject.  It  rebukes 
the  slothful,  directs  the  diligent 
liow  to  labour,  and  requires 
every  one  to  do  his  own  business. 
— Blair. 

Twofold  Life  in  Man. — Man  is 
a  creature  of  two  worlds.  In  this 
world  he  is  at  his  least  estate. 
There  be  plants  that  require  two 
summers  to  grow  in.  They  make 
tlieir  root  in  the  first  one.  They 
make  their  blossom  in  the  second. 
And  no  man  can  wisely  treat  such 
a  plant  as  that  who  treats  it  only 
for  one  summer.  The  hollyhock 
is  a  familiar  instance.  If  you 
plant  the  seed  now,  no  amount  of 
nourishment  shall  drive  it  forward 
to  blossom  before  the  frost  overtakes 
it.  You  have  leaves  the  first  sea- 
son, and  that  is  all.    But  if  you 


carry  it  through  the  winter,  know- 
ing its  double  nature,  nourishing 
it  and  strengthening  it,  and  plant- 
ing it  again  in  the  coming  spring, 
you  shall  see  it  lift  up  its  gorgeous 
spire,  stately  and  glowing,  among 
the  noblest  objects  of  beau^  in  the 
garden.  Man  is  a  creature  that 
grows'by  leaf  and  root  in  this  life 
only,  and  he  that  has  an  ideal  of 
life  that  encompasses  only  this 
life  lives  only  for  leaves.  No  man 
lives  for  blossoms  that  does  not 
take  in  two  lives,  and  that  has  not 
in  his  ideal,  therefore,  not  only  the 
elements  that  give  respectability 
and  standing  here,  but  the  elements 
that  give  dignity  and  power  and 
spiritual  purity  in  the  life  that  is 
to  come. — Beecher. 


Oonfession  of  Errors. 


—  The 

turkey  (an  American,  not  a 
Turkish  fowl,  named  from  its  call 
of  "  Turk !  turk!")  is  a  siUy  bu^ ; 
and  the  French  call  a  person  a  <2tn- 
don  (a  turkey)  whom  we,  with  less 
propriety,  call  a  goose,  that  being 
very  far  from  a  silly  bird.  In 
America  they  are  said  to  entrap 
the  wild  turkeys  through  their  sil- 
liness. On  a  slight  slope,  just  at 
the  edge,  a  kind  of  pen  is  made 
with  sticks,  and  covered  over.  At 
the  lowest  part  an  opening  is  left, 
sufficient  to  admit  a  turkey;  and 
com  is  strewn  within  and  without 
the  pen  to  entice  them  in.  When 
they  have  entered,  they  might 
escape  by  simply  descending  to  the 
entrance,  and  walking  out  the  way 
they  walked  in.  But,  instead  of 
this,  they  vainly  beat  agaiust  the 
sides  of  the  pen  till  the  trapper 
comes  and  despatches  them.  Many 
featherless  bipeds  are  like  these 
turkeys.  When  it  is  plainly  proved 
that  you  have  formed  a  rash  judg- 
ment, or  taken  an  unwise  step, 
the  right  course  manifestly  is  to 
confess  this,  and  retract,  and  re- 
trace your  steps.  But  most  men 
are  too  much  of  turkeys  to  do  this. 
Usually,  when  a  man  finds  himself 
in  a  pen,  and  that  there  is  no 
thoroughfare,  rather  than  descend 
60  far  as  to  own  a  mistake,  and 
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walk  out  of  the  error  the  same  way 
he  had  walked  into  it,  he  will  resort 
to  every  kind  of  shoffle.  He  will 
insist  on  it  that  he  was  quite  right 
all  along,  but  that  there  has  been 
a  chcbnge  in  some  of  the  people  or 
in  the  circumstances.  Or  perhaps 
he  will  flatly  deny  that  he  ever 
said  so  and  so,  or  maintain  that 
he  was  misunderstood — anything 
rather  than  retract  and  acknow- 
ledge an  error.  And  yet  a  man 
who  does  this  frankly  will  usually 
obtain  great  applause  for  his  can- 
dour and  good  sense;  even  more 
perhaps  than  he  would  have  had 
if  he  had  avoided  the  error  from 
the  first.  Yet  even  this  will  not 
tempt  most  men  to  take  this  in- 
genuous and  wise  course.  They 
are  too  much  like  the  turkeys. — 
Whately. 

Man's  Oruelty. "  I  know," 

says  Beeoher,  "  that  there  has  been 
much  incarnated  justice  in  laws 
and  institutions ;  I  know  that  there 
has  been  a  great  deal  of  domes- 
ticity even  in  jungles  and  barbaric 
wildernesses ;  but,  after  all,  of  the 
things  that  have  had  record  in  the 
world,  of  the  many  sources  of 
violence,  injustice,  and  cruelty,  I 
do  not  know  of  anything  else  that 
is  BO  emel  as  man.  Lfons  are  nbt, 
tigers  are  not,  wolves  are  not, 
serpents  are  not.  A  lion  was  made 
to  eat  meat,  but  he  never  kills  any 
more  than  he  wants,  and  he  does 
not  kiU  that  for  cruelty.  He 
makes  use  of  his  power  simply  for 
the  purveyance  of  his  own  neces- 
sities. It  is  only  man  that  avenges. 
It  is  onlv  man  that  studies  cruelty, 
and  makes  it  exquisite,  and  pro- 
longs it,  and  carries  it  out  with 
appliances  of  art.  From  the  des- 
pot on  the  throne  to  the  despot  of 
the  household,  all  men  alike  cany 
vengeance,  bitterness,  wrath,  hurt- 
fulness,  as  characteristic  of  the 
race.  There  has  been  enough 
blood  shed  by  the  hand  of  man  to 
bear  up  the  navies  of  the  globe. 
"When  a  lion  sheds  blood,  he  laps 
it  up.  When  man  sheds  blood, 
he  does  not  eat  it ;  it  fEUls  to  the 


ground,  and  cries  for  vengeance. 
The  earth  has  been  wet  with  blood. 
Tears  have  flowed  like  rivers.  This 
has  not  occurred  merely  once  in 
some  great  cycle.  It  has  been 
the  constant  history  of  mankind. 
Time  has  walked  ankle-deep  in 
tears  and  blood  on  the  face  of  the 
earth  from  the  beginning." 

Human  and  Divine  Operations. — 
Man  can  construct  exquisite 
machines,  can  call  in  vast  powers, 
can  form  extensive  combinations, 
in  order  to  bring  about  results 
which  he  has  in  view.  But  in  all 
this  he  is  only  taking  advantage  of 
laws  of  nature  which  already  exist ; 
he  is  applying  to  his  use  qualities 
which  matter  already  possesses. 
Nor  can  he  by  any  effort  do  more. 
He  can  establish  no  new  law  of 
nature  which  is  not  a  result  of  the 
existing  ones.  He  can  invest 
matter  with  no  new  properties 
which  are  not  modifications  of  its 
present  attributes.  His  greatest 
advances  in  skill  and  power  are 
made  when  he  calls  to  his  aid 
forces  which  before  existed  unem- 
ployed, or  when  he  discovers  so 
much  of  the  habits  of  some  of  the 
elements  as  to  be  able  to  bend 
them  to  his  purpose.  He  navigates 
the  ocean  by  the  assistance  of  the 
winds,  which  he  cannot  raise  or 
still ;  and,  even  if  we  suppose  him 
able  to  control  the  force  of  these, 
his  yet  unsubjugated  ministers,  this 
could  only  be  done  by  studying 
their  characters,  by  learning  more 
thoroughly  the  laws  of  air,  and 
heat,  and  moisture.  He  cannot 
give  the  minutest  portion  of  the 
atmosphere  new  relations,  a  new 
course  of  expansion,  new  laws  of 
motion.  But  the  Divine  operations, 
on  the  other  hand,  include  some- 
thing much  higher.  They  take  in 
the  establishment  of  the  laws  of 
the  elements,  as  well  as  the  com- 
binations of  these  laws,  and  the 
determination  of  the  distribution 
and  quantity  of  the  materials  on 
which  they  shall  produce  their 
efliect.  We  must  conceive  that  the 
Supreme  Power  has  ordained  that 
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air  shall  be  rarefied,  and  water 
turned  into  vapour  by  heat,  no 
less  than  that  He  has  combined  air 
and  water,  so  as  to  sprinkle  the 
earth  with  showers,  and  determined 
the  quantity  of  heat,  and  air,  and 
water,  so  that  the  showers  shall  be 
as  beneficial  as  they  are.  We  may 
and  must,  therefore,  in  our  concep- 
tions of  the  Divine  purpose  and 
agency,  go  beyond  the  analogy  of 
human  contrivances.  We  must 
conceive  the  Deity,  not  only  as 
constructing  the  most  refined  and 
vast  machinery  with  which  the 
universe  is  filled,  but  we  must  also 
imagine  Him  as  establishing  those 
properties  by  which  such  machinery 
is  possible  —  as  giving  to  the 
materials  of  His  structure  the 
qualities  by  which  the  material  is 
fitted  to  its  use.    There  is  much 


to  be  found  in  natural  objects  of 
the  same  kind  of  contrivance  which 
is  common  to  these  and  to  human 
inventions;  there  are  mechanical 
devices,  operations  of  the  atmo- 
spheric elements,  chemical  pro- 
cesses. But,  besides  these  cases, 
we  are  led  to  consider  the  Divine 
Being  as  the  Author  of  the  laws 
of  action,  and  of  such  other  laws 
as  make  matter  what  it  is ;  and  this 
is  a  view  which  no  analogy  of 
human  inventions,  no  knowledge 
of  human  powers,  at  all  assists  us 
to  embody  or  understand.  Science, 
therefore,  while  it  discloses  to  us 
the  mode  of  instrumentality  em- 
ployed by  the  Deity,  convinces  us, 
more  effectually  than  ever,  of  the 
impossibility  of  conoeivins  God*s 
actions  by  assimilating  mem  to 
our  own. — Whewell. 


-»♦■ 


MANNERS. 

a 

"  Who  is  a  wise  man  among  you  ?    Let  him  shew  out  of  a  good  conversation 
his  works  with  meekness  of  wisdom." — Jame$  iii.  18. 


Sanctified  civility  is  a  great 
ornament  to  Christianity. 

BuDENBSS  ill  becomes  men  pos- 
sessed of  ability,  power,  riches,  or 
religion. 

Piety  is  no  enemy  to  courtesy : 
it  doth  not  remove  but  rectify  it. 
— J,  Trapp, 

Vibtue  itself  offends  when 
coupled  with  forbidding  manners. 
— Middleton, 

FauoAUTY  of  manners  is  the 
nourishment  and  strength  of  bodies 
pohtic:  it  is  that  by  which  they 
grow  and  subsist,  until  they  are 
corrupted  by  luxury,  the  natural 
cause  of  their  decay  and  ruin. — 
Berkeley, 

Source  of  HI  Manners. — Pride, 
ill  nature,  and  want  of  sense  are 
the  three  great  sources  of  ill 
manners:  without  some  one  of 
these  defects,  no  man  will  behave 
himself  ill  for  want  of  experience, 
or  what,  in  the  language  of  fools, 
is  called  knowing  the  world. — 
Swi/L 


Manners  and  Virtaes. — ^Maimers 
are  the  shadows  of  virtues — the 
momentary  display  of  those 
qualities  which  our  fellow-creatures 
love  and  respect.  If  we  strive  to 
become,  then,  what  we  strive  to 
appear,  manners  may  often  be 
rendered  useful  guides  to  the  per- 
formance of  our  duties. — Sydney 
Smith. 

Oonrtesy  to  Antagonists. — ^Dur- 
ing the  war  between  Alexander  the 
Great  and  Darius,  King  of  Persia, 
a  soldier  in  the  army  of  the  latter 
thought  to  ingratiate  himself  with 
Memnon,  the  Persian  general,  by 
uttering  the  fiercest  invectives 
against  Alexander.  Memnon  gently 
struck  the  fellow  with  his  spear, 
and  answered,  '*  Friend,  I  pay  you 
to  fight  against  Alexander,  not  to 
revile  him." 

Law  and  Manners.  —  Maimers 
are  of  more  importance  than  laws. 
Upon  them,  in  a  great  measure, 
the  laws  depend.  The  law  touches 
us  but  here  and  there,  now  and 
then.    Manners  are  what  vex  oir 
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soothe,  corrupt  or  purify,  exalt  or 
debase,  barbarise  or  refine  us,  by 
a  constant,  steady,  uniform,  insen- 
siUe  operation,  like  that  of  the 
air  we  breathe.  They  give  their 
whole  form  and  colour  to  our  lives. 
According  to  their  quality,  they  aid 
morals,  ^ey  supply  them,  or  they 
totally  destroy  tnem. — Burke. 


Oorrapt   Haxmors. 


(( 


The 


Spaniards,"  says  an  American 
writer,  *' carried  with  them  the 
seed  of  the  thistle  to  the  plains  of 
South  America.  In  this  congenial 
soil  it  spread,  and  covered  many 
square  miles  with  its  prickly  vege- 
tation. These  thistle  forests  grow 
so  tall  and  dense  that  a  mounted 
horseman  may  be  lost  in  them. 
They  furnish  a  safe  retreat  to  the 
jaguar  and  robber.  A  single  seed, 
perhaps,  has  multipHed,  covering 
and  rendering  worse  than  useless 
sections  of  fertile  land  as  large  as 
some  of  our  smaller  States.  Not 
nnhJce  this  is  the  spread  of  corrupt 
manners." 

Oood  Manners. — Good  manners 
consist  in  a  constant  maintenance 
of  self-respect,  accompanied  by 
attention  and  deference  to  others ; 
in  correct  language,  gentle  tones 
of  voice,  ease  and  quietness  in 
movements  and  action.  They  re- 
press no  gaiety  or  animation  which 
keeps  free  of  offence ;  they  divest 
seriousness  of  an  air  of  severity 
or  pride.  In  conversation,  good 
manners  restrain  the  vehemence 
of  personal  or  party  feelings,  and 
promote  that  versatility  which 
enables  people  to  converse  readily 
with  strangers,  and  take  a  passing 
interest  in  any  subject  that  may 
be  addressed  to  them. — Womewa 
Bights  and  Duties. 

"A  Helpmg  Hand."— Wishing 
to  seal  a  letter,  Gotthold  called 
for  a  lighted  candle.  The  maid 
obeyed  his  orders,  but,  proceeding 
too  hastily,  the  flame,  which  had 
not  yet  gathered  sufficient  strength, 
went  out.  "  Here,"  said  Gotthold. 
''we  have  that  which  may  well 
remind  us  of  the  gantleness  and 


moderation  to  be  observed  in  our 
comportment  towards  weak  and 
erring  brethren.  Had  this  candle 
when  first  hghted  been  carried 
slowly,  and  shaded  by  the  hand 
from  the  air,  it  would  not  have 
been  extinguished,  but  would  soon 
have  burned  with  vigour.  In  like 
manner  many  a  weak  brother 
might  be  set  right,  if  we  only 
came  to  his  help  in  the  right  way 
and  with  kindly  advice." 

Oonsideration  for  the  Aged.  — 
General  Lee,  Dr.  Bond  tells  us,  was 
in  the  cars  going  to  Richmond,  and 
had  a  seat  at  the  extreme  end.  The 
other  seats  were  filled  with  officers 
and  soldiers.  An  old  woman  of 
humble  appearance  entered  at  one 
of  the  stations,  and  finding  no  seat, 
and  none  having  been  offered  her, 
approached  the  general.  He  im- 
mediately arose  and  gave  her  his 
seat.  Instantly  there  was  a  general 
rising  and  proffering  of  seats  to 
'*  Mass.  Bobert  ;*'  but  he  calmly 
said,  *'  No,  .gentlemen :  if  there' 
was  no  seat  for  the  infirm  old 
woman,  there  can  be  none  for  me." 
The  effect  was  remarkable.  One 
after  another  got  out  of  the  car,  as 
if  the  seats  were  too  hot  to  sit  on, 
and  the  general  and  the  old  lady 
soon  had  the  oar  before  them  where 
to  choose. 

Agreeable  Manners. — The  true 
art  of  being  agreeable  is  to  appear 
well  pleased  with  all  the  company, 
and  rather  to  seem  well  entertained 
with  them  than  to  bring  entertain- 
ment to  them.  A  man  thus  dis- 
posed may  have  not  much  learn- 
mg,  nor  any  wit;  but,  if  he  has 
common  sense,  and  something 
friendly  in  his  behaviour,  it  con- 
cihates  men's  minds  more  than  the 
brightest  parts  without  this  disposi- 
tion. It  is  true,  indeed,  that  a 
man  should  not  dissemble  and 
flatter  in  company;  but  a  man 
may  be  very  agreeable,  strictly  con- 
sistent with  truth  and  sincerity,  by 
a  prudent  silence  where  he  cannot 
concur,  and  a  pleasing  assent  where 
he  can.  Now  and  then  you  meet 
with  a  person  so  exactly  formed  to 
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please  that  he  will  gain  upon  every 
one  that  beholds  him.  This  dispo- 
sition is  not  merely  the  gift  of 
nature,  but  frequently  the  effect 
of  much  knowledge  of  the  world 
and  a  command  over  the  passions. 
— Addison. 

Oondesoending  Maimers. — Alex- 
ander the  Great  got  the  hearts  of 
his  foot-soldiers  by  calling  them 
iTf^fraipovCf  his  fellow-footmen. 
Aristotle,  the  better  to  insinuate 
into  his  hearers,  read  not  to  them 
— as  other  philosophers  used  to  do 
— ^firom  a  lofty  seat  or  desk,  but, 
walking  and  talking  with  them 
familiarly,  as  with  his  friends,  in 
Apollo's  porch,  he  made  them 
great  philosophers.  Vespasian  was 
as  highly  esteemed  by  the  people 
for  his  coxurtesy  as  Coriolanus  con- 
temned and  condemned  of  all  for 
his  rusticity.  With  one  churlish 
breath  Behoboam  lost  ten  tribes, 
whom  he  would  and  might  not 
recover  with  his  blood.  .  .  . 
The  Turks*  salutation  at  this  day 
is  Salaum  aleek^  Peace  be  to  thee : 
the  reply  is  Aleek  Salaum,  Peace 
be  to  thee  also.  Charles  V.  was 
renowned  for  his  courtesy.  When 
he  passed  by  John  Frederick,  the 
Elector  of  Saxony,  he  ever  put  off 
his  hat  and  bowed  to  him,  though 
he  were  his  prisoner,  and  had  been 
taken  by  him  in  battie.  And  when 
he  had  in  his  power  Melancthon, 
Pomeran,  and  other  divines  of  the 
reformed  rehgion,  he  courteously 
dismissed  them.  As  he  is  the  best 
Christian  that  is  most  humble,  so 
is  he  the  truest  gentleman  that  is 
most  courteous. — Trapp. 

Loyable  OhristianB. — Just  as  a 
great  artist,  having  delineated  the 
piercing  eye,  the  majestic  brow, 
and  the  leonine  mouth  of  his  hero, 
throws  in  the  soft  touches  that  give 
a  womanly  sweetness  to  the  visage, 
so  Paul  completes  his  portrait  by 
presenting  loveliness  and  admira- 
bleness  as  the  crowning  attractions 
of  the  Christian  character.  "  What- 
soever things  are  lovely,"  he  says, 
"and  whatsoever  things  are  of 
good  report."    This  (Phil,  iv.  8)  is 


the  only  place  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment in  wnich  this  word  "  lovely  " 
is  to  be  found.  It  literally  signines 
what  is  dear  to  any  one.  It  is  that 
quality  in  the  Christian  character 
tnat  engages  the  affections  of  all 
who  come  into  its  presence.  The 
phrase  "  things  of  good  report" 
also  occurs  in  this  passage  alone. 
It  means  that  which  excites  admi- 
ration and  wins  approbation.  The 
two  expressions  together  signify, 
in  plain  English,  "  Be  lovable ;  let 
your  life  win  the  hearts  of  all 
around  you."  It  was  well  that  the 
apostle  put  in  this  finishing  stroke. 
It  was  well  to  remind  the  most 
conscientious  Christian  that  he 
should  strive  to  render  his  religion 
attractive  to  others.  For  not  eveiy 
good  man's  piety  is  lovable.  .  . 
A  lovable  Cnristian  is  one  who 
hits  the  golden  mean  between 
easy,  good-natured  laxity  of  con- 
science on  the  one  hand,  and  stem, 
ungenial  moroseness  on  the  other. 
He  is  sound,  and  yet  ripe,  sweet 
and  mellow.  He  never  incurs  con- 
tempt by  yielding  to  men's  sinful 
prejudices,  nor  does  he  incur  the 
antipathy  of  others  by  doing  right 
in  a  hatefal,  surly,  or  bigoted  way. 
.  .  .  The  worst  men  may  scoff 
at  Bible  religion,  but  at  heart  they 
honour  the  consistent  Christian 
who  wears  the  beauty  of  holiness 
in  his  character  and  conduct.  A 
Uving  lovable  Christian  is  the 
most  powerful  argimient  for  the 
Gospel.  No  infidel  ever  yet  refuted 
that. — Cuyler. 

A  Lesson  in  Oood  Manners. — 
It  is  said  that  when  the  famous 
Duke  of  Cumberland  commanded 
in  Germany,  he  was  particularly 
pleased  with  the  ability  and  valour 
of  a  sergeant  belonging  to  his  own 
regiment.  Having  observed  the 
gallantry  of  this  man,  and  made 
several  inquiries  into  his  private 
character,  nis  Boyal  Highness  took 
occasion,  after  a  great  exploit 
which  the  sergeant  had  performed, 
to  give  him  a  commission.  Some 
time  afterwards  he  came  to  the 
Dilko  and  entreated  his  leave  to 
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resign  the  rank  which  he  held. 
Smrprised  at  so  extraordinary  a 
request,  the  Duke  demanded  the 
reason,  and  was  told  by  the  appli- 
cant that  he  was  now  separated 
from  liis  old  companions  by  his 
elevation,  and  not  admitted  into 
the  company  of  his  brother  officers, 
who  considered  themselves  de- 
graded by  his  appointment.  **  Oh, 
is  that  the  case  ?*'  said  the  Duke. 
"  Let  the  matter  rest  for  a  day  or 
two,  and  I  will  soon  find  means 
of  putting  an  end  to  your  dis- 
quietude." The  next  morning  his 
lioyal  Highness  went  on  the 
parade,  when  he  was  received  by 
a  circle  of  officers,  and  while  he 
was  engaged  in  conversation  he 
perceived  his  old   friend  walking 


at  a  distance  by  himself.  On  this 
the  Duke  said,  "  Pray,  gentlemen, 
what  has  that  officer  done  that  he 
should  be  drummed  out  of  your 
councils?"  and  without  waiting 
for  an  answer  he  went  up,  took  the 
man  by  the  arm,  and,  thus  accom- 
panied, went  through  all  the  Hues. 
When  the  parade  was  over.  Lord 
Ligonier  respectfully  desired  his 
Royal  Highness  to  honour  the 
mess  with  his  presence  that  day. 
"With  all  my  heart,'*  repUed  the 
Duke,  "  provided  I  bring  my 
friend  here  with  me."  "I  hope 
so,"  said  his  lordship;  and  from 
that  day  the  soldier's  .  company 
was  rather  courted  than  shunned 
by  the  highest  officers  in  the  ser- 
vice. 


■♦♦■ 


MARRIAGE. 

*'  Marriage  is  honoorable  in  all." — Heb.  xiii.  4. 


Marriaoe  should  be  a  matter  of 
moral  judgment. 

The  very  nearest  approach  to 
marital  fehcity  on  earth  is  in  the 
mutual  cultivation  of  an  absolute 
unselfishness. 

No  two  steps  perhaps  in  a  man's 
life  are  more  important  than  those 
which  join  him  to  a  Christian 
Church  and  to  a  wife. 

Marriage  is  the  best  state  for 
man  in  general ;  and  every  man  is 
a  worse  man  in  proportion  as  he  is 
unfit  for  the  married  state. 

Marriage  is  the  strictest  tie  of 
perpetual  friendship ;  and  there 
can  be  no  friendship  without  con- 
fidence, and  no  confidence  without 
integrity;  and  he  must  expect  to 
be  wretched  who  pays  to  beauty, 
riches,  or  politeness,  that  regard 
which  only  virtue  and  piety  can 
claim. — Johnson, 

The  eminent  PhiUp  Henry 
sought  for  wife  the  only  daughter 
of  a  well-to-do  man.  '*  This  young 
man  seems  to  be  an  excellent 
preacher,"  said  her  father;  '*  but  I 
do  not  know  whence  he  came." 
"True,"   returned   his   daughter; 


"but  I  know  where  he  is  going, 
and  I  want  to  accompany  him." 

Marriage  and  the  Public  Oood. 
— "  Married  life  appears  to  me  a 
sort  of  philosophical  discipHne," 
says  Melancthon, "  training  persons 
to  honourable  duties,  worthy  of  the 
good  and  wise.  Few  unmarried 
people  are  affected  as  they  ought 
to  be  towards  the  pubho  good,  and 
perceive  what  are  really  the  most 
important  objects  in  life." 

Wise .  Harriages. — Marriage  is 
an  ordinance  of  God.  It  has  often 
proved  a  "saving  ordinance"  to 
those  who  had  no«  other  tie  to 
Christianity.  The  men  whom  a 
wise  marriage  (with  God's  blessing) 
has  saved  are  innumerable.  The 
men  whom  a  reckless,  wretched 
marriage  have  ruined,  are  their 
histories  not  written  in  the  "  Book 
of  the  Chronicles"  of  prayerless 
homes  and  impenitent  death-beds  ? 
— Cuyler. 

Marital  EuGouragement. — The 
wife  of  the  learned  BudsBUS,  so  fax 
from  drawing  him  from  his  studies, 
was  always,  it  is  said,  desirous  to 
animate  him  when  he  langmshed. 
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She  would  erer  be  at  his  side,  with 
some  useful  book  in  her  hand,  to 
encourage  him.  She  acknowledged 
herself  to  be  a  most  happy  woman. 
Budsus  was  not  insensible  of  his 
great  felicity;  he  called  her  the 
faithful  companion,  not  of  his  life 
only,  but  of  his  studies. 

Matrimonial  Beginnings.— Man 
and  wife  are  equally  concerned  to 
avoid  all  offences  of  each  other  in 
the  beginning  of  their  conversa- 
tion. £very  Httle  thing  can  blast 
an  infant  blossom,  and  the  breath 
of  the  south  can  shake  the  little 
rings  of  the  vine  when  first  they 
begin  to  curl  like  the  locks  of  a 
new-weaned  boy;  but  when,  by 
age  and  consolidation,  they  stiffen 
into  the  hardness  of  a  stem,  and 
have,  by  the  warm  embraces  of 
the  sun  and  the  kisses  of  heaven, 
brought  forth  their  clusters,  they 
can  endure  the  storms  of  the  north, 
and  the  loud  noises  of  the  tempest, 
and  yet  never  be  broken. — Jeremy 
Taylor. 

Marriage  HappmesB  not  in  Wealth. 
— Themistocles  having  a  daughter 
who  was  courted  by  two  citizens, 
one  of  whom  was  very  wealthy 
but  empty-headed,  and  the  other 
comparatively  poor  but  possessed 
of  a  rich  share  of  sense  and 
wisdom,  he  gave  her  to  the  latter. 
The  reason  assigned  was  one  which 
too  many  parents  and  guardians 
ignore;  for  he  said  he  had  rather 
she  should  have  a  man  without 
money  than  money  without  a 
man.  Marriages  that  depend  for 
their  happiness  solely  upon  the 
wealth  of  the  parties  concerned 
will  be  sure  to  end  in  disaster. 
Modem  civilisation  might  well  take 
a  leaf  out  of  a  heathen's  Ufe  upon 
a  matter  about  which  no  nation 
errs  more  than  our  own.  The 
qualities  of  the  soul  are  deeper  and 
more  lasting  than  the  Funds,  and 
form  a  far  more  stable  fotmdation 
for  happiness  than  a  heavy  balance 
at  the  bank. 

BoBponaibility  of  Marriage.  — 
Surely  marriage  is  a  great  and 
saored  responsibility.    It  is  a  bark ' 


in  which  two  souls  venture  out  on 
life's  stormy  sea  with  no  aid  but 
their  own  to  help  them.  The  well- 
doing of  their  fi^il  vessel  must  in 
future  solely  rest  upon  themselves ; 
no  one  can  take  part  either  to  mar 
or  make  their  bliss  or  misery. 
From  her  husband  alone  must 
henceforth  flow  all  the  happiness 
that  the  wife  is  destined  to  know ; 
he  is  the  only  being  she  must  care 
to  please;  all  other  men  are  now 
to  be  to  her  but  shadows  glancing 
on  the  wall.  And  he — ^what  is  his 
share  in  the  compact  ?  How  does 
he  fulfil  his  promise — ^redeem  his 
pledge?  For  does  he  not  swear 
to  guard  and  cherish,  and '  look 
leniently  on  the  faults  of  the 
gentle  girl  he  takes  to  his  heart, 
and,  in  return  for  all  her  duty  and 
sweet  obedience,  be  true  to  her  in 
sickness  and  health,  in  wealth  and 
iu  poverty,  for  ever  and  for  ever? 
And  blessed  are  the  unions  in 
which  those  feehngs  are  fostered 
and  preserved. — Hamilton. 


Spartan   Marriage    Laws. 


One  of  the  Spartan  laws  regard- 
ing marriage  not  only  decreed 
punishment  to  those  who  remained 
in  a  state  of  celibacy  or  married 
late  in  life,  but  also  to  those  who 
married  ilL  A  man  was  not 
allowed  to  wed  a  woman  simply 
because  her  fiftmily  was  rich,  unless 
it  was  also  good.  When  Lysander 
died  poor,  those  who  had  courted 
his  daughters  in  the  days  of  his 
wealth  broke  their  vows  and  re- 
nounced their  early  pledges  of 
affection,  although  the  poverty 
in  which  the  father  died  proved  hia 
justice  rather  than  his  dishonotir. 
So  the  Spartans  fined  the  youths 
for  their  ^ant  of  faithfulness.  The 
looseness  with  which  vows  of  matri- 
mony are  sometimes  made  in 
civiliBed  countries,  and  the  impunity 
with  which  the  offenders  can  relin- 
quish their  promises,  meet  with  a 
stem  rebuke  from  the  semi-civilised 
ancients  who  protected  marriage 
with  such  safeguards. 

Oelibaoy  and  Mairiago  Oontrasted* 
-^Marriage  has  in  it  less  of  beauty 
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bat  moro  of  safety  than  the  single 
life ;  it  hath  not  more  ease,  but  less 
danger ;  it  is  more  merry  and  more 
sad;  it  is  fuller  of  sorrows  and 
fuller  of  joys;  it  lies  under  more 
burdens,  but  is  supported  by  all  the 
strengths  of  love  and  charity ;  and 
those  burdens  are  deUghtfol.  Mar- 
riage is  the  mother  of  the  world, 
and  preserves  kingdoms,  and  fills 
cities  and  churches,  and  heaven 
itself.  Celibacy,  like  the  fly  in  the 
heart  of  an  apple,  dwells  in  per- 
petual sweetness,  but  sits  alone, 
and  is  confined  and  dies  in  singu- 
larity ;  but  marriage,  like  the  use- 
ful bee,  builds  a  house,  and  gathers 
sweetness  from  every  flower,  and 
labours  and  unites  into  societies 
and  repubUcs,  and  sends  out 
colonies,  and  feeds  the  world  with 
delicacies,  and  obeys  the  king,  and 
keeps  order,  and  exercises  many 
virtues,  and  promotes  the  interest 
of  mankind,  and  is  that  state  of 
good  to  which  God  hath  designed 
the  present  constitution  of  the 
world. — Jeremy  Taylor, 

OhriBtian  Households. — ''I  re- 
gard,*' says  Beecher,  *<a  man  and 
a  woman  that  come  together  in  the 
marriage  state  as  coming  together 
in  the  most  sacred  of  all  possible 
conjunctions  before  God ;  and  when 
they  lay  the  foundations  of  a 
household,  they  are  silently  laying 
the  foundations  of  a  more  enduring 
influence  than  any  other  that  can 
be  established  in  society;  and  as 
their  children  multiply  and  grow 
up,  and  exchange  all  the  immuni- 
ties of  a  refined,   civilised,    and 


Christian  Hfe,  they  become  a  power 
for  good  to  those  round  about  them. 
A  Christian  household  in  the  midst 
of  a  community  is  frequently  more 
potent  than  a  Christian  Church. 
Oftentimes  a  Church  is  an  artificial 
institution,  and  has  very  Uttle  in- 
fluence upon  the  neighbourhood  in 
which  it  is  situated.  You  shall 
sometimes  hear  it  said,  '*!  like  to 
go  to  church  and  sleep  while  the 
minister  prays  and  preaches,  and 
so  pass  away  the  time ;"  but  nobody 
speaks  so  about  the  family.  There 
is  always  freshness  there ;  there  is 
always  vitahty  there;  there  is 
always  something  there  that  touches 
the  taste  and  sanctifies  it,  and 
touches  the  heart  and  fills  it.  And 
the  family  is,  I  had  almost  said, 
God's  mouthpiece  in  this  world, 
which  speaks  to  ten  thousand  sym- 
pathies in  us.  A  man  that  builds  a 
household  is  not  building  up  selfish- 
ness: he  is  building  the  mightiest 
influence  in  the  world.  It  is  not 
he  alone  who  wields  the  sword  that 
is  a  soldier;  he  that  forges  the 
sword  on  the  anvil  is  also  a  soldier. 
The  blacksmith  says,  'I  cannot 
fight,  but  I  can  make  something  to 
fight  with;*  and  he  is  a  soldier. 
And  a  man  that  in  the  family  is 
forging  a  bold-hearted  boy  is 
putting  a  sword  in  the  world  that 
will  be  felt  in  the  great  battle  of 
Armageddon.  Do  vou  think  that 
when  Luther*s  mother  was  Work- 
ing her  boy  out  she  was  doing 
nothing?  All  who  are  faithfrdly 
building  up  famihes  in  the  world 
are  building  God*s  battering-ranxs 
against  iniquity  and  for  goo&ess.** 


>i 


MARTYRS. 

**  All  that  will  live  godly  in  Christ  Jesus  shall  suffer  persecution.** — 

2  Tim.  iii  12. 


Whitefibld  definedjpersecution 
as  apostohc  treatment. 

Not  every  one  that  applauds 
truth  wiU  follow  it  when  once  it 
comes  to  show  them  the  way  to 
prison. — OurtuUL 

Oh,  how  sweet  a  cross  it  is  to 
see  a  cross  betwixt  Christ  and  qb  ; 


to  hear  our  Bedeemer  say,  at  every 
sigh,  and  every  blow,  and  every 
loss  of  a  believer,  **  Half  mine  !'* — 
Buther/ord, 

The  greatest  enemies  the  Gospel 
ever  had  were  not  the  sensual  and 
openly  profane,  but  the  supersti- 
tious and  ignorantly  devout :  these 
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are    they  who  have  shown  most 
fury  against  the  Gospel. — &umalL 

We  see  what  hazards  men  run 
to  get  temporary  riches — to  the 
bottom  of  rocks  for  diamonds,  to 
tlie  bowels  of  the  earth  for  gold 
and  silver.  Such  affections  have 
the  saints  had  towards  the  Gospel. 
Seeker, 

'*I  SHALL  this  day  deceive  the 
worms  in  Hadley  churchyard,"  said 
Dr.  Taylor  on  the  day  of  his 
martyrdom.  And  when  witliin  two 
miles  of  Hadley,  "  Now,*'  cried  he, 
"lack  I  but  two  stiles,  and  I  am 
even  at  my  Father's  house.** 

A  CERTAIN  person,  on  seeing  a 
Christian  woman  go  cheerfully  to 
prison,  said  to  her,  "Oh,  you  have 
not  yet  tasted  of  the  bitterness  of 
death!**  She  a,s  cheerfully  an- 
swered, "  No,  nor  never  shall ;  for 
Christ  hath  promised  that  those 
who  keep  His  sayings  shall  never 
see  death.'* — Seeker. 

First  Martyr. — ^How  early  did 
martyrdom  come  into  the  world  I 
The  first  man  that  died,  died  for 
religion.  Who  dare  measure  God's 
love  by  outward  events,  when  he 
sees  wicked  Cain  standing  over 
bleeding  Abel,  whose  sacrifice  was 
first  accepted,  and  now  himself  is 
sacrificed  ? — Bishop  Hall. 

The  Word  of  God.— Here  hang 
the  shields  and  bucklers,  the  swords 
and  darts,  by  which  the  worthies  of 
God  have  in  all  ages  defended 
themselves  against  the  rage  of 
persecutors,  and  also  triumphed 
gloriously  over  their  greatest  force 
and  power.  Out  of  this  brook  thev 
take  those  smooth  stones  by  whicn 
tliey  prostrate  Goliaths. — Oumall, 

Ohnroh  in  Tertollian's  Time. — 
The  IsraeUtes,  the  more  they  were 
oppressed,  the  more  they  increased. 
Tlus  was  the  case  with  the  apostles 
and  their  immediate  followers,  so 
that  TertoUian  compares  the  Church 
in  his  time  to  a  mowed  field :  the 
more  frequently  it  is  cut  the  more 
it  grows.  The  blood  of  the  mar- 
tyrs was  always  the  seed  of  the 
Church. 


Without  Tear. — The  speech  of 
Basil  was  noble,  when  Modestus, 
the  prefect,  threatened  confiscation, 
torment,  and  banishment.  He 
answered,  *'  He  need  not  fear  con- 
fiscation that  hath  nothing  to  lose ; 
nor  banishment,  to  whom  heaven 
only  is  a  country;  nor  torment, 
when  his  body  would  be  crushed 
with  one  blow;  nor  death,  which  is 
the  only  way  to  set  him  at  liberty.** 
— Heywood. 

The  Early  Ohristians.  —  Our 
numbers  increase  the  oftener  you 
cast  us  down.  The  blood  of  Chris- 
tians is  seed.  Many  among  you 
have  exhorted  to  the  endurance  of 
pain  and  death,  as  Cicero,  Seneca, 
Diogenes,  Pyrrho,  and  Callinicns, 
yet  their  words  do  not  find  so 
many  disciples  as  Christians  make 
by  the  teaching  of  their  actions. 
That  very  obstinacy  with  which 
you  reproach  us  is  an  instructress. 
For  wno  is  not  struck  by  contem- 
plating it,  and  led  to  inquire  into 
the  nature  of  our  profession  ?  And 
who  that  has  inquired  does  not 
join  us,  or,  having  joined  us,  is 
not  eager  to  suffer? — TertuUian. 

Martyrs  for  Truth.  — He  that 
dies  a  martyr  proves  that  he  was 
not  a  knave,  but  by  no  means  that 
he  was  not  a  fool ;  since  the  most 
absurd  doctrines  are  not  without 
such  evidence  as  martyrdom  can 
produce.  A  martyr,  therefore,  by 
the  mere  act  of  suffering,  can  prove 
nothing  but  his  own  foith.  If^  as 
was  the  case  of  the  primitive 
Christian  martyrs,  it  should  oleaxiy 
appear  that  the  sufferer  oould  not 
have  been  himself  deceived,  then, 
indeed,  the  evidence  rises  high, 
because  the  act  of  martyrdom 
absolves  him  from  the  charge  of 
wilfully  deceiving  others. — Cotton. 

The  Martyr-fires  of  England.— 
When  Latimer  was  about  to  die, 
he  said  that  a  fire  should  that  day 
be  kindled  in  England  which  would 
never  be  put  out.  That  fire  is 
burning  now,  not  in  England  only, 
but  wherever  the  English  tongue 
is  spoken;  and  the  warmth  of  it 
is  felt  in  countries  where  the  names 
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of  the  Bcformers  are  still  hold  in 
detestation.  Komanism  may  seem 
to  revive,  but  every  year  will 
shorten  its  practical  power  to  hurt. 
The  hand  is  disarmed.  It  forgets 
and  tries  to  deny  the  blood  that 
rests  upon  it. — Froude. 

Harks  of  the  Master. — St.  Paul 
carried  in  his  body  the  marks  of 
the  Master  to  whom  he  belonged. 
The  weals  made  by  the  Boman 
lictor^s  rods,  with  which  he  was 
'* thrice  beaten;*'  the  red  lines  of 
those  two  hundred  stripes  which 
had  been  laid  on  him  in  the  Jewish 
synagogues;  the  scars  left  by  the 
stones  which  had  bruised  and 
beaten  him  down,  and  **left  him 
for  dead," — these  marks  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  he  carried  with  him, 
the  proofs  as  to  '*  whose  he  was, 
and  whom  he  served." — Champ- 
neys. 

The  Early  Ohristian  Martyrs. — 
They  died  in  torments,  and  their 
torments  were  embittered  by  insult 
and  derision.  Some  were  nailed 
on  crosses ;  others  sewn  up  in  the 
skins  of  wild  beasts,  and  exposed 
to  the  fury  of  the  dogs;  others, 
again,  smeared  over  with  combus- 
tible material,  were  used  as  torches 
to  illuminate  the  darkness  of  the 
night.  The  gardens  of  Nero  were 
destined  for  the  melancholy  spec- 
tacle, which  was  accompanied  with 
a  horse-race  and  honoured  with 
the  presence  of  the  emperor,  who 
mingled  witli  the  populace  in  the 
dress  and  attitude  of  a  charioteer. 

Soffering  for  Oonscience.— The 
firm  endurance  of  suffering  by  the 
martyrs  of  conscience,  if  it  be 
rightlv  contemplated,  is  the  most 
consolatory  spectacle  in  the  clouded 
life  of  man — far  more  ennobling 
and  sublime  than  the  outward 
victories  of  virtue,  which  must  be 
partly  won  by  weapons  not  her 
own,  and  are  often  tne  lot  of  her 
foulest  foes.  Magnanimity  in  en- 
during pain  for  the  sake  of  con- 
science is  not  indeed  an  unerring 
mark  of  rectitude,  but  it  is  of  all 
destinies  that  which  most  exalts 
the  sect  or  party  whom  it  visits, 


and  bestows  on  their  story  an  un- 
dying command  over  the  hearts 
of  their  fellow-men. — Sir  Ja/mes 
Mackintosh. 

Power  of  Example. — One  Adri- 
anus,  in  ancient  times,  seeing  the 
martyrs  suffer  such  grievous  things 
in  the  cause  of  Christ,  asked,  **  What 
is  that  which  enables  them  to  bear 
such  sufferings?"  Then  he  was 
told  of  the  **  inward"  counterba- 
lancing the  '*  outward ;"  for  one  of 
them  rephed,  "  Eye  hath  not  seen, 
nor  ear  heard,  neither  hath  it 
entered  into  the  heart  of  man  to 
conceive  the  things  which  God  hath 
prepared  for  them  that  love  Him." 
And  thus  was  Adrianus  won  not 
only  to  conversion,  but  to  martyr- 
dom also,  for  he  laid  down  his  hfe 
manfully  for  Christ. — Power, 

Good  OonfessioiLs. — It  is  said 
of  John  Huss  that,  on  a  country- 
man throwing  a  fagot  at  his  head, 
he  exclaimed,  "Oholy  simplicity! 
God  send  thee  better  Ugnt  1  You  roast 
the  goose  now,  but  a  swan  shall 
come  after  me,  and  he  shall  escape 
your  fire."  Oddly  enough, "  Huss" 
is  the  Bohemian  for  "  goose,"  while 
the  meaning  of  "  Luther"  is  ''a 
swan."  John  Bradford,  em- 
bracing the  reeds  and  fagots,  said, 
"  Strait  is  the  way,  and  narrow  is 
the  gate,  and  few  that  find  H ; "  and, 
speaking  to  his  fellow-martyr,  said, 
*'  Be  of  good  comfort,  brotiier,  for 
we  shall  have  a  merry  supper  with 
the  Lord  this  night :  if  there  be  any 
way  to  heaven  on  horseback  or  in 
fiery  chariots,  this  is  it. "  Benwick, 
the  last  of  the  Scottish  martyrs, 
speaking  of  his  sufferings  for  con- 
science' sake,  says,  '*  Enemies  think 
themselves  satined  that  we  are  put 
to  wander  in  mosses  and  upon 
mountains;  but  even  amidst  the 
storms  of  these  last  two  nights  I 
cannot  express  what  sweet  times  I 
have  had  when  I  had  no  covering 
but  the  dark  curtains  of  night ;  yea, 
in  the  silent  watch,  my  mind  was 
led  out  to  admire  the  deep  and  in- 
expressible ocean  of  joy  wherein 
the  whole  family  of  heaven  swim. 
Each  star  led  me  to  wonder  what 
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He  must  be  who  is  the  Star  of 
Jacob,  of  whom  all  stars  borrow 
their  shiniiig. " 

Folyoarp. — ^Perhaps  the  me- 
mory of  no  father  of  the  ancient 
Christian  Church  is  more  honoured 
than  that  of  Polycarp.  Exhibiting 
the  most  sincere  and  fervent  piety, 
spending  the  most  of  his  property 
in  works  of  charity,  and  discharging 
most  faithfully  his  duties  as  a  pastor 
and  teacher,  he  seems  to  have  won 
the  esteem  and  respect  of  all  who 
knew  him.  ^is  views  on  the  sub- 
ject of  martyrdom  and  of  persecu- 
tion were  of  the  soundest.  He  did 
not  rashly  court  the  one  nor  aspire 
to  the  other.  He,  as  well  as  the 
Church  over  which  he  presided,  was 
evidently  governed  by  the  teachings 
of  the  Gospel  on  this  subject.  He 
considered  life  as  a  gift  of  God,  not 
vainly  to  be  thrown  away,  but  to  be 
carefully  preserved  by  all  lawful 
means,  till  called  for  by  its  Author ; 
and  as  he  did  not  thinist  himself 
forward  in  the  face  of  those  who 
sought  his  life,  so  neither  did  he 
shrink  from  the  hour  of  trial  when 
it  came.  Views  as  sound  as  these 
did  not  always  prevail  in  his  day. 
There  were  those  who  seemed  am- 
bitious of  wearing  the  martyr's 
crown ;  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
some  went  to  the  arena,  or  to  the 
stake,  or  perished  by  the  sword, 
with  feelings  not  altogether  justified 
by  the  Gospel.  Polycarp  was  a  true 
martyr. 

The  Wycliffites.— **  In  the  year 
1880,''  says  a  Scotch  writer,  *'  John 
Wycliffe  died,  neither  by  fire  nor  by 
sword,  nor  by  torture,  but  in  peace 
upon  his  bed,  and  in  a  good  old  age, 
in  spite  of  the  hatred  of  his  enemies. 
Soon  after  his  death  arose  grievous 
persecutions  in  England  against  all 
who,  having  been  taught  by  him  the 
way  of  life  tlirough  the  one  Saviour, 
had  learned  to  own  Christ,  not  the 
Pope,  as  their  lord  and  master. 
Many  went  into  exile,  and  some 
found  their  way  to  Scotland,  setthng 
in  its  western  parts,  and  receiving, 
by  way  of  reproach,  the  name  of 
the    Lollards  of   Kyle.     In  that 


region  they  found  for  rehgious  free- 
dom some  such  shelter  as  civil  free- 
dom had  found  in  the  days  of  Bruce. 
It  might  be  that  the  lesson  which 
that  district  had  learned  from  their 
persecuted  king  had  not  been  for- 
jjottcn.  They  received  the  flying 
Wycliftites  as  men  who  ih  adversity 
had  themselves  learned  that  *  free- 
dom is  a  nobill  thyng.'.  One  of 
these  godly  Englishmen  was  the 
first  martyr  in  Scotland  for  Christ. 
In  the  year  140C  James  Besby  was 
burnt  at  Perth  for  heresy." 

Martyrs  in  Papal  Times. — When 
in  later  times  those  who  built  tlie 
tombs  of  the  prophets  departed  frx>m 
their  faith,  and  in  their  turn  became 
persecutors,  there  always  stood  up 
a  number  of  faithful  witnesses  to 
the  tinith  in  its  uncorrupted  purity. 
Before  the  glorious  Keformatiou, 
these  confessors  and  martyrs  arose 
in  the  valleys  of  the  Pyrenees,  the 
Albigenses  of  the  Garouue  and  the 
Khone,  the  Catherists  of  Germany, 
the  Paterines  of  Milan,  the  Brethren 
of  Bohemia,  and  the  AVycUfiites 
and  Lollards  in  England.  During 
the  dark  mediicval  night  when 
Rome  revived  her  ancient  power, 
and  used  it  for  the  perversion  of 
the  Gospel  and  restoration  of  Pagan 
superstition,  the  lamp  of  truth  was 
not  permitted  to  expire;  it  was 
sedulously  watched  and  fed  with 
fresh  oil,  until  the  darkness  had 
passed  and  the  true  hght  returned. 
There  were  many  who  heard  tlio 
voice  from  heaven  saying,  "  Come 
out  of  her,  My  people,  that  ye  be 
not  partakers  of  lier  sins,  and  that 
ye  receive  not  of  her  plagues."  The 
witnesses  for  Cluist  have  continued 
to  give  their  testimony,  and,  though 
they  have  been  slain,  denied  the 
rights  of  sepulture,  their  ashes,  like 
those  of  Uie  immortal  WyohfTe, 
cast  into  the  river,  whose  remains 
were  carried  by  the  Swift  into  the 
Avon,  and  by  the  Avon  into  the  sea, 
their  testimony  has  been  borne  &Y>m 
town  to  town  and  country  to 
country,  and  received  among  all 
people  and  kindreds  and  tongues 
and  nations. — Owen's  MemoriaU. 
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The  Death  of  Paul.— The  pri- 
vileges  of  Koman  citizenship  ex- 
empted St.  Paul  from  the  ignomin- 
ious death  of  lingering  torture 
which  had  been  lately  inflicted  on 
so  many  of  his  brethren.  He  was 
to  die  by  decapitation,  and  he  was 
led  out  to  execution  beyond  the 
city  walls,  upon  the  road  to  Ostia, 
the  port  of  Rome.  As  the  martyr 
and  executioner  passed  on,  their 
way  was  crowded  with  a  motley 
multitude  of  goers  and  comers  be- 
tween the  metropoHs  and  its  har- 
bour ;  merchants  hastening  to 
superintend  the  unloading  of  their 
cargoes,  sailors  eager  to  spend  the 
profits  of  their  last  voyage,  officials 
of  the  government  charged  with 
the  administration  of  the  provinces 
or  the  command  of  distant  legions, 
Phiygian  eunuchs,  dancing  girls 
from  Syria,  mendicant  priests  from 
Egypt,  representatives  of  the  ava- 
rice and  ambition,  fraud  and  lust, 
superstition  and  intelligence,  of  the 
imperial  world.  Through  the  dust 
and  timiult  of  that  busy  throng 
the  small  troop  of  soldiers  threaded 
their  way  silently,  under  the  bright 
sky  of  an  Italian  midsummer. 
They  were  marching,  though  they 
knew  it  not,  in  a  procession  more 
truly  triumphal  than  anv  they  had 
ever  followed.  The  place  of  ex- 
ecution was  not  far  distant,  and 
there  the  sword  of  the  headsman 
ended  the  long  course  of  the  apostle, 
and  released  that  heroic  soul  from 
the  feeble  body.  Weeping  friends 
took  up  his  corpse,  and  carried  it 
for  burial  in  those  subterranean 
labyrinths  where,  through  many 
ages  of  oppression,  the  persecuted 
Church  found  refuge  for  the  living 
and  sepulchre  for  the  dead. — 
How8on, 

Amid  the  DarknesB. — Robert 
Glover,  mentioned  by  Mr.  Foxe  in 
the  Book  of  Martyrs  that,  though 
he  was  a  man  very  gracious  and 
holy,  faithfully  bearing  witness  to 
the  truth,  yet  it  pleased  God  to 
withdraw  Himself  and  presence 
from  bim,  insomuch  that  he  was 
greatly  distressed  while  he  was  in 
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prison,  and,  opening  himself  to  his 
friend,  told  hun  how  God  had  left 
and  deserted  him.  His  friend  ex- 
horted him  still  for  to  wait  on  God, 
which  he  laboured  to  do,  and  the 
night  before  liis  execution  spent 
much  of  that  time  in  prayer,  yet 
no  comfort  came,  no  manifestations 
of  the  presence  of  Christ.  The 
next  day  he  was  drawn  out  to  the 
stake  for  to  die  for  the  truth,  and 
as  he  went  he  mourned  much  for 
the  presence  of  Ciuist;  but,  when 
he  came  in  sight  of  the  stake,  it 
pleased  God  so  to  fill  his  heart  and 
soul  with  comfort,  and  the  incomes 
of  His  love,  that  he  cried  out  unto 
his  friend,  "  0  Austin,  He  is  come ! 
He  is  come  I  He  is  come  I'*  The 
good  man  was  in  the  dark  a  great 
while;  but,  when  in  the  darkest 
time,  then  Christ  came.  Christ 
comes  at  midnight  when  He  doth 
come  with  comfort.  —  William 
Bridge  (1650). ' 

Btorm-Proof  Ohristians. — "After 
twenty  years  of  pastoral  experi- 
ence," says  Dr.  Cuyler,  "  I  have 
come  to  divide  all  church  members 
into  two  classes,  —  fair-weather 
Christians  and  storm-proof  Chris- 
tians. This  division  holds  good 
through  all  tlie  routine  of  reli- 
gious life.  The  first  is  composed  of 
those  who  rarely  practise  any  self- 
denial  for  Christ.  They  not  only 
dread  a  storm  of  rain  and  snow, 
but  a  storm  of  reproach  or  unpopu- 
larity. They  are  capital  soldiers 
on  parade  days,  but  are  not  worth 
a  rush  before  the  cannon's  mouth. 
They  are  loud  in  profession  before 
a  battle,  and  loud  in  exultation 
after  a  victory,  but  during  a  fight 
they  are  always  missing.  Demas 
is  me  representative  apostle  of  this 
class,  as  Paul  is  the  representative 
of  the  storm-proof  disciple.  Fair- 
weather  Christians  are  of  no  pos- 
sible use,  except  to  shame  better 
men  into  better  conduct.  Com- 
mend me  to  the  Christian  who, 
when  the  Sabbath  bell  rings,  con- 
sults his  conscience  rather  than  his 
barometer.  Commend  me  to  the 
follower  of  Jesus  who  chooses  death 
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or  defeat  rather  than  desertion. 
Coznmezid  me  to  liiiu  who,  who  a 
duty  sounds  her  trumpet,  is  always 
ready  to  answer,  *  Lord,  wh.it 
wilt  Thou  have  me  to  do  ?'  He  is 
Christ's  minute-man.  When  at  la  ^t 
the  messenger  of  death  shall  ctiU 
the  roll,  this  man  shall  calmly  au^l 
promptly  answer,  *  Here  !'  Ani 
after  he  has  gone  to  paradise,  h,& 
name,  like  that  of  the  gallant  youn^ 
Huguenot  captain,  shall  be  kept  oa 
the  roll  of  the  regiment,  and  when- 
ever it  is  called  some  comrade  in 
the  faith  shall  step  fon^'ord  and 
respond,  *  Died  on  the  battle-field  I* 
In  these  days  of  self-indulgence, 
may  God  send  us  more  religion 
that  is  storm-proof !  '* 

A  Modem  Martyr.  —  Wolff  re- 
lates a  remarkable  instance  of 
modern  martyrdom,  A  young 
Greek,  some  yeai's  ago,  whose 
name  was  Paniotes,  was  servant 
to  a  Turkish  nobleman  called 
Osman  Effendi.  He  came  with 
his  master  to  Jerusalem,  and,  when 
Osman  Effendi  went  tp  worship  in 
the  mosque  of  Omar,  this  young 
Greek  accompanied  him.  Soon 
after,  Osman  Effendi  undertook  a 
journey  to  Damascus,  intending  to 
return  to  Jenisolem,  and  left 
Paniotes  to  await  his  return.  When 
the  Pasha  of  Damascus  arrived 
here  on  his  annual  visit,  Paniotes 
was  accused  to  liim  of  having  pro- 
faned the  mosque  of  Omar,  by 
having  entered  it.  He  was  sum- 
moned to  appear  before  the  pasha, 
and  questioned  as  to  why  he  did 
so.  He  answered  that  he  had 
followed  liis  master,  whom  it  was 
liis  duty  to  follow.  The  penalty 
was  death,  or  to  turn  Mohanmiedan, 
which  was  much  pressed  upon  him. 
Paniotes  exclaimed,  "  Christ  is 
risen,  who  is  the  Son  of  the  living 
God, — I  fear  nothing!"  Pasha: 
**  Say,  God  is  God,  and  Mohanmaed 
the  prophet  of  God,  and  I  adopt 
you  as  my  son."  Paniotes:  '*  Christ 
is  risen — I  fear  nothing!".  They 
led  him  out  before  the  castle  of 
David,  and  drew  up  the  soldiers 
around   him,    with    their   swonis 


drawn;  but  Paniotes  exclaimed, 
"  I  am  a  Christian !  Chi-iflt  is  risen, — 
I  fear  nothing!"  He  knelt  down 
and  prayed  to  Jesus  Christ  the  Son 
of  God,  and  exclaimed,  **  Christ  is 
risen, — I  fear  nothing!"  Even 
Cluistians  advised  him  to  turn 
Mohammedan.  He  exclaimed, 
"  Christ  is  risen, — I  fear  nothing ! " 
The  executioner  lifted  up  his  fine 
hair,  which  he  wore,  as  many 
Greeks  do,  flowing  down  to  the 
shoulders,  and  struck  him  several 
times  with  the  sword,  so  as  to  draw 
blood,  in  the  hope  that  he  might 
relent;  but  Paniotes  continued, 
"Jesus  is  the  Son  of  the  Uvin<? 
God,"  and,  exclaiming,  "  Christ  is 
risen, — I  fear  nothing ! "  his  head 
fell. 

In  the  Fire. — ^Wc  are  told  that 
a  young  man  named  Jones,  the  son 
of  a  Welsh  knight,  came  to  Bishop 
Farror  a  few  days  before  he  suf- 
fered, and  lamented  the  painfulness 
of  the  death  prepared  for  liim. 
The  bishop,  in  faith,  relying  upon 
the  extraordinary  support  vouch- 
safed to  those  who  were  thus  pub- 
licly called  to  seal  their  testimony 
wiUi  tlieir  blood,  told  the  youth  to 
mark  him  while  suffering  that  pain- 
ful death,  and,  if  he  saw  him  once 
stir,  then  to  give  no  credit  to  the 
doctrines  he  had  preached.  Foxe 
adds,  '*  And  as  he  said,  so  he  right 
well  performed  the  same;  for  so 
patiently  he  stood  that  he  never 
moved,  but  even  as  he  stood  hold- 
ing up  his  stumps,  so  still  he  con- 
tinued, till  one  Richard  Gravell, 
with  a  staff,  dashed  him  upon  the 
head,  and  struck  him  down." 
When  the  fire  was  kindled  about 
Dr.  Taylor,  he  held  up  his  hands, 
and  said,  "  Merciful  Fatlier  of 
heaven,  for  Jesus  Christ,  my 
Saviour*s  sake,  receive  my  soul 
into  Thy  hands  t "  He  stood  stiU 
in  the  midst  of  the  flames,  without 
crying  or  moving,  his  hands  folded 
together,  till  Soyce  struck  him 
down  with  a  halbert.  The  par- 
ticulars of  Hooper's  death,  as  given 
by  Foxe,  are  much  too  shocking  to 
be  given  here  at  length,  but  he 
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endured  them  all  in  the  strength 
of  God,  When  three  irons  were 
brought  for  the  purpose  of  fastening 
liim  to  the  stake,  he  said,  "  Trouble 
not  yourselves;  I  doubt  not  God 
will  give  strength  sufficient  to  abide 
the  fire,  without  these  bands.  Not- 
withstanding, suspecting  the  weak- 
ness of  the  flesh,  although  I  have 
Dssured  confidence  in  God*s  strength, 
«lo  as  ye  think  goo'd."  In  tlie  fire 
Hooper  stood  praying,  "0  Jesus, 
Son  of  David, have  mercy  upon  me, 
and  receive  my  soul! "  And,  when 
the  fire  was  spent,  he  wiped  his 
C3'es  witli  his  hands,  and  mildly 
but  earnestly  entreated  that  more 
fire  might  be  brought.  After  suf- 
fering inexpressible  torments  for 
three-quarters  of  an  hour,  the 
martyr,  bowing  forwards,  yielded 
up  the  spirit,  dying  as  quietly  as  a 
child  in  his  bed."  .  .  .  The  ac- 
count of  Latimer  at  the  stake  shows 
us  how  the  bowed- down  frame  can 
be  strengthened  for  its  terrible 
conflict.  *We  are  told  that,  ''his 
moi*tal  frame  becoming  invigorated 
at  the  prospect  of  the  near  approach 
of  his  journey's  end*  he  no  longer 
appeared  a  withered,  crooked  old 
man,  his  body  crazed  and  bending 
under  the  weight  of  years,  but  he 
stood  upright,  as  comely  a  father 
as  one  would  desire  to  behold." — 
Power » 

Oranmer  before  his  Judges. — 
Persecution  for  religious  opinions 
assumed  the  most  terrific  form  in 
the  reign  of  the  sanguinary  Mary. 
Among  the  proceedings  of  the 
furious  Bonner,  there  is  none  more 
affecting  than  the  trial  of  Arch- 
bishop Cranmer  for  treason  and 
heresy.  The  former  prelate,  it  will 
be  remembered,  took  an  active 
share  in  the  Reformation  during 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  from 
whom  he  received  due  promotion. 
On  the  death  of  this  monarch 
Bonner's  Protestant  zeal  cooled ; 
whereupon  he  was  deprived  of  his 
bishopric  of  London,  and  com- 
mitted to  the  Marshalsea.  The 
accession  of  Mary  restored  him 
to  oJhce,  and  the  opportunity    of 


revenge  being  thus  offered  he  took 
it  without  stint.  The  'following 
extract  from  the  "  State  Trials" 
exhibits  a  vivid  portrait  of  the 
degradation  of  Cranmer,  and  the 
exulting  pride  of  his  enemy ; — 
"Then  they  invested  him  (Cran- 
mer) in  all  manner  of  robes  of  a 
bishop  and  archbishop,  as  he  is 
at  his  instalhng,  saving  that  as 
everything  then  is  most  rich  and 
costly,  so  everything  in  this  is  of 
canvas  and  old  clouts,  with  a  mitro 
and  a  pall  of  the  same  suit,  done 
upon  him  in  mockery,  and  then 
the  crosier-staff  was  put  in  his 
hand.  This  done,  after  the  Pope's 
pontifical  form  and  manner,  Bon- 
ner, who  by  the  space  of  many 
years  had  borne,  as  it  seemeth,  no 
great  good  will  towards  him,  and 
now  rejoiced  to  see  this  day  where- 
in he  might  triumph  over  him,  and 
take  his  pleasure  at  full,  began  to 
stretch  out  his  eloquence,  making 
his  oration  to  the  assembly  after 
tliis  manner  of  sort :  —  *  This  is 
the  man  that  hath  ever  despised 
the  Pope's  hoUness,  and  now  is  to 
be  judged  by  him.  This  is  the  man 
who  hath  pulled  down  so  many 
churches,  and  now  is  come  to  be 
judged  by  the  Church.  Tliis  is  the 
man  that  condemned  the  blessed 
sacrament  of  the  altar,  and  now  is 
come  to  be  condemned  before  that 
blessed  sacrament  hanging  over  the 
altar.  This  is  the  man  that,  Uke 
Lucifer,  sat  in  the  place  of  Christ 
upon  an  altar  to  judge  others,  and 
now  is  come  before  an  altar  to  be 
judged  himself.'"  The  story  of 
Cranmer's  recantation,  signed  by 
him  on  a  promise  of  life,  which 
was  afterwards  violated,  is  known 
to  most  readers.  After  he  had 
signed  it.  Dr.  Cole  received  secret 
orders  from  the  Court  to  preach  in 
Cranmer's  presence,  in  tfne  of  the 
churches  at  Oxford,  an  anticipation 
of  his  funeral  sermon.  On  the  day 
appointed,  the  archbishop  was 
placed  upon  a  stage  in  front  of  the 
pulpit,  in  a  ragged  gown,  with  an 
old  square  cap,  to  hear  the  sermon, 
which  was  performed  by  Dr.  Colo 
to  admiration.     Aftef>  expatiating 
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on  the  justice  of  his  sentence,  the 
preacher  addressed  the  audience, 
and  bade  them  take  warning  by  the 
fate  of  BO  great  a  man.  Then, 
directing  himself  personally  to 
Granmer,  he  lauded  him  for  his 
conversion,  and  exhorted  him  to 
imitate  the  ** rejoicing"  of  St. 
Andrew  on  the  cross,  and  the 
'*  patience  "  of  St.  Lawrence  in  the 
fire.  The  account  of  Cranmer's 
shame  and  remorse  during  this 
edifying  harangue  is  very  pathetic 
and  striking.  It  is  a  powerful 
specimen  of  old  EngHsh  writing. 
*'  Cranmer  in  all  this  meantime 
with  what  grief  of  mind  he  stood 
hearing  the  sermon,  the  outward 
show  of  his  body  did  better  express 
than  any  man  can  declare;  one 
while  lifdng  up  his  hands  and  eyes 


unto  heaven,  and  then  again  for 
shame  letting  them  down  to  the 
earth.  A  man  might  have  seen 
the  very  image  and  shape  of  per- 
fect sorrow  lively  in  him  expressed. 
More  than  twenty  several  times 
the  tears  gushed  out  ahundantly, 
dropping  down  his  fatherly  face. 
They  which  were  present  do  testify 
that  they  never  saw  in  any  child 
more  tears  than  burst  out  from 
him  at  that  time,  all  the  sermon 
while,  but  especially  when  they 
recited  his  prayers  before  the 
people.  It  is  marvellous  what 
conmiiseration  and  pity  moved  all 
men's  hearts  that  beheld  so  heavy 
a  countenance  and  such  abundance 
of  tears  in  an  old  num,  and  of  so 
reverend  a  dignity.*' 


-♦♦- 


MEDIATION. 

"  There  is  one  God,  and  one  Mediator  between  God  and  men,  the  Man  Christ 

Jesus." — 1  Tim.  ii.  5. 


**  Medution  "  literally  means 
going  between. 

St.  Paul  is  the  only  apostle  who 
uses  the  word  "  Mediator." 

Because  of  the  all-cleansing 
power  of  His  blood,  Christ  is 
fitted  to  be  the  Mediator  between 
God  and  man. 

The  one  Mediator  is  Mediator 
between  God  and  all  men  poten- 
tially. They  who  have  not  the 
one  God-  by  one  Mediator  have 
none. 

Christ'  is  said  to  be  **  a  Priest 
after  the  order  of  Melchisedek," 
as  intimating,  along  with  other 
things,  that  His  mediation  has 
always  been  in  force. — Stanford. 

Ohiist's  Mediatorial  Oharaoter. — 
He  united  man  to  God :  for,  if  man 
had  not  overcome  the  adversary  of 
man,  the  enemy  could  not,  accord- 
ing to  the  plan  of  God's  justice, 
have  been  effectually  overcome. 
And  again,  if  God  had  not  granted 
salvation,  we  sliould  not  have  been 
put  into  firm  possession  of  it ;  and 
if  man  had  not  been  united  to  God, 


he  could  not  have  been  a  partaker 
of  immortality.  It  behoved  then 
the  Mediator  between  God  and 
man,  by  His  affinity  witli  both,  to 
bring  both  into  agre^ent  with  each 
other. — Iretueua. 

An  Analogy. — A  bridge  flung 
across  the  river  must  touch  both 
shores,  or  it  could  not  be  a  medium 
of  passage;  and  it  seems  but  the 
language  of  fair  analogy  to  say 
that  a  Mediator  between  God  and 
man  must,  in  the  mystery  of  His 
being,  touch  both  natures,  or  He 
could  not  be  the  medium  of  inter- 
course. The  yearnings  of  sinftil 
but  penitent  humanity  find  voice 
in  the  ancient  cry,  "  O  that  there 
were  a  daysman  between  us,  to 
lay  his  hands  on  both ! "  We  need 
an  intervening  Person  who  can 
reach  up  to  heaven  and  down  to 
earth;  lay  a  hand  of  Divinity  on 
God,  and  a  hand  of  humanity  on 
man;  for  how  could  He  who  is 
only  God  mediate  between  God 
and  man ;  and  how  could  he  who 
is  only  man  mediate  between  man 
and  God  ?^Stanford. 
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The  Diyine  Peacemaker.  —  As, 
when  a  king  is  angry  with  a  sub- 
ject, the  king^s  son  marries  the 
daughter  of  the  subject,  and  brings 
him  into  favour  with  the  king  again ; 
so,  when  God  the  Father  was  angry 
with  us,  Christ  married  Himself  to 
our  nature,  and  now  mediates  for 
us  witli  His  Father,  and  brings  us 
to  be  friends  again  ;  and  now  God 
looks  upon  us  with  a  favourable 
aspect.  As  Joab  pleaded  for  Ab- 
salom, and  brought  him  to  King 
David,  and  David  kissed  him ;  so 
doth  Jesus  Christ  ingratiate  us 
into  the  love  and  favour  of  God. 
Therefore  He  may  well  be  called 
a  peacemaker,  having  taken  our 
flesh  upon  Him,  and  so  made  peace 
between  us  and  His  angry  Father. 
— r.  Watson, 

One  Mediator. — Christ's  media- 
tion affects  the  whole  race,  since 
there  is  but  the  one  Mediator 
designed  as  the  Kepresentative 
Man  for  all  men  alike.  His  being 
Man  was  necessary  to  His  being  a 
Mediator,  sympathising  with  us 
through  experimental  knowledge 
of  our  nature.  Even  in  nature 
almost  all  blessings  are  conveyed 
to  us  from  God,  not  inomediately, 
but  through  the  mediation  of 
various  agents.  The  effectual  in- 
tercession of  Moses  for  Isi'ael,  of 
Abraham  for  Abimelech,  of  Job 
for  his  friends,  the  mediation  being 
prescribed  by  God  whilst  declaring 
His  purpose  of  forgiveness  —  all 
prefigure  the  grand  mediation  for 
all  by  the  one  Mediator. — Fausset, 

Humanity's  SoUtary  Priest. — 
Unlike  those  who  were  only  eligible 
to  the  priestly  functions  by  virtue 
of  their  descent  frx>m  priestly 
fathers,  Christ  has  no  antecedent. 
Unlike  the  Hebrew  chief  priest, 
who  was  surrounded  by  an  army 


of  inferior  priests,  Christ  has  no 
associate.  No  transgressor  may 
of&ciate  as  his  own  priest,  or  help 
to  save  himself  by  any  make- 
weight goodness,  any  supplemental 
merit,  or  any  self-inflicted  stroke  of 
pain.  No  man  or  caste  of  men 
may  aspii*e  after  partnership  with 
Christ.  The  solitary  Priest  of  hu- 
manity, by  virtue  of  His  own 
lonely  sacrifice  and  representative 
perfection.  He  treads  that  holv 
place  in  which  none  durst  walk 
but  He,  and  there  accomplishes  by 
Himself  that  which  perfects  and 
crowns  our  salvation. — Stanford, 

<<The  Man  Ohrist  Jesus.''— Not 
as  a  supernatural  manifestation  or 
Divine  Person  itself,  but  as  Man, 
the  Man  by  way  of  excellence — 
precisely  because  He  is  from  heaven 
— is  the  Lord  all  things  to  Paul, 
not  only  for  his  faith  and  life,  but 
also  for  his  thought.  It  is  more 
than  an  accident  that  he  greets  the 
Mediator  between  God.  and  man 
with  so  great  emphasis  as  the  Man 
Christ  Jesus;  the  whole  work  of 
redemption  had  been  for  Paul  en- 
tirely inconceivable  were  tins  Man 
human  only  in  appearance.  The 
philosophic  spirit  of  the  apostle 
manifests  its  striving  after  unity 
notably  in  the  fact  that  in  the  history 
t>f  humanity  he  repeatedly  discovers 
a  point  of  unity ;  and  as  from  the 
first  Adam  he  sees  sin  and  death, 
so  from  the  second  he  sees  redemp- 
tion and  life  proceed.  He  places 
Christ  over  against  Adam,  as  the 
higher  over  against  the  lower,  as 
the  spiritual  over  against  the  merely 
natural  principle  of  life.  .  Because 
He  was  perfectly  Divine,  He  could 
be  perfectly  human,  and,  in  so  fiar 
as  htmaanity  enters  into  a  personal 
union  with  Him,  at  the  same  time 
the  Creator  of  a  new  principle  of 
life. — Van  Oosterzee. 
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MEDITATION. 

"  Mine  eyes  prevent  [go  before]  the  night  watches,  that  I  might  meditate 

in  Thy  word."— P#a/ifi  cxix.  148. 


We  draw  our  water  from  stand- 
ing pools  which  never  are  filled  but 
with  sudden  showers,  and  there- 
fore we  are  dry  so  often. — Jeremy 
Taylor. 

The  Boman  wrestlers  used  to 
anoint  their  bodies:  so  do  thou; 
bathe  thy  soul  with  the  frequent 
meditation  of  Christ's  love.  — 
(himalL 

A  GABBiENT  that  is  double  dyed, 
dipped  again  and  again,  will  retain 
the  colour  a  great  while ;  so  a  truth 
which  is  the  subject  of  meditation. 
— Philip  Henry. 

"  Meditation/'  says  an  old  divine» 
"  is  to  the  sermon  what  the  harrow 
is  to  the  seed  —  it  covers  those 
truths  which  else  might  have  been 
picked  or  washed  away.*' 

The  great  reason  why  our 
prayers  are  ineffectual  is  because 
we  do  not  meditate  before  them. 
David  expresseth  prayer  by  medi- 
tation :  **  Give  ear  to  my  words,  0 
Lord,  consider  my  meditation." — 
Salter. 

Our  heart  is  like  a  watch,  that  is 
soon  run  down,  and  needs  constant 
winding  up.  It  is  an  instrument 
that  is  easily  put  out  of  tune.  And 
meditation  is  like  the  tuning  of  an 
instrument,  and  setting  it  for  the 
harmony  of  prayer. — Salter. 

Without  meditation  wo  do  but 
talk  one  after  another  like  parrots, 
and  take  up  things  by  mere  hear- 
say, and  repeat  them  by  rote, 
without  affection  and  life,  or  discern- 
ing the  worth  and  excellency  of 
what  we  speak.  It  is  meditation 
that  maketh  truth  always  ready 
and  present  to  us. — Manton. 

An  artificer  takes  it  ill  if,  when 
he  hdth  finished  some  curious  piece 
of  work,  and  sets  it  forth  to  be  seen, 
as  Apelles  was  wont  to  do,  men 
slight  it,  and  take  no  notice  of  his 
handiwork.  And  is  there  not  a 
woe   to   such     stupid  persons    as 


regard  not  the  work  of  the  Lord, 
neither  consider  the  operation  of 
His  hands? — Trapp. 

Meditation  and  Prayer. — Medi- 
tation is  the  tongue  of  the  soul  and 
the  language  of  our  spirit ;  and  our 
wandering  thoughts  in  prayer  are 
but  the  neglects  of  meditation  and 
recessions  from  that  duty;  and 
according  as  we  neglect  meditation, 
so  are  our  prayers  imperfect  — 
meditation  being  the  soul  of  prayer 
and  the  intention  of  our  spirit. — 
Jeremy  Taylor, 

Excellence  in  Meditation. — Gcr- 
son  calls  meditation  the  nurse  of 
prayer;  Jerome  calls  it  his  para- 
dise;  Basil  calls  it  the  treasury 
where  all  the  graces  are  locked  up ; 
Theophylact  calls  it  the  very  gate 
and  portal  by  which  we  enter  into 
glory;  and  Aristotle,  though  a 
heathen,  placeth  felicity  in  the  con- 
templation of  the  mind.  You  may 
read  much  and  hear  much,  yet 
without  meditation  you  will  never 
be  excellent,  you  will  never  be 
eminent  Christians. — Brooks. 

Eternals. — It  was  an  excellent 
saying  of  Lewis  Bavyer,  Emperor 
of  Qermany,  "  Such  goods  are 
worth  getting  and  owning  as  will 
not  sink  or  wash  laway  if  a  ship- 
wreck happen,  but  will  wade  and 
swim  out  with  us."  It  is  recorded 
of  Lazarus  that,  after  his  resurrec- 
tion from  the  dead,  he  was  never 
seen  to  laugh;  his  thoughts  and 
affections  were  so  fixed  in  heaven, 
though  lus  body  was  on  earth,  and 
therefore  he  could  not  but  slight 
temporal  things,  his  heart  being  so 
bent  and  set  upon  eternals.  — 
Brooks. 

Beligions  Meditations. — ^Medita- 
tion is  one  of  our  most  difficult 
Christian  duties,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  it  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant. We  can  read  or  hear  a  dozen 
of  books  more  easily  than  we  can 
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meditate  properly  on  one ;  but  yet 
our  inward  tnoughtB  are  the  only 
tests  by  which  we  can  know  the 
real  state  of  our  minds.  What- 
ever we  turn  to  naturally  when 
alone,  is  the  thing  which  engrosses 
most  of  our  regard,  and  therefore 
we  should  often  look  inwards,  to 
ascertain  if  our  hearts  are  stored 
for  eternity,  and  how  far  they  are 
devoted  to  the  service  of  God. 
ReUgious  medilations  have  been 
compared  to  the  blossoms  on  a 
tree  in  spring :  many  of  them  fall 
off,  come  to  nothing,  and  end  in 
vanity;  but  yet  they  are  the  first 
things  in  which  spiritual-minded- 
ness  consists ;  and  there  can  be  no 
fruit,  good  or  bad,  but  what  pro- 
ceeds from  our  thoughts. — Sinclair. 

A  Similitude.  —  "Every  day, 
from  my  window,"  says  Beecher, 
"I  see  the  gulls  making  circuits, 
and  beating  against  the  north  wind. 
Now  they  mount  high  above  the 
masts  of  vessels  in  the  stream,  and 
then  suddenly  drop  to  the  water*s 
edge,  seeking  to  imd  some  eddy 
imobstructed  by  the  steady-blowing 
blast,  till  at  length,  abandonuig 
their  efforts,  they  turn  and  fly  with 
the  wind;  and  then  how  like  a 
gUam  of  light  do  their  white  wings 
flash  down  the  bay  faster  than  eye 
can  follow  1  So,  when  we  cease  to 
resist  God's  divine  influen(;es,  and, 
turning  towards  Him,  our  uioughts 
and  feelings  are  upborne  by  the 
breath  of  His  Spirit,  how  do  they 
make  such  swift  heavenward  flight 
as  no  words  can  overtake  1'* 

Matter  for  Meditation.  —  It 
will  do  us  good  to  be  often  left 
alone,  and  sitting  alone,  and  if  we 
have  the  art  of  improving  solitude, 
we  shall  find  we  are  never  less 
alone  than  when  alone.  Meditation 
and  prayer  ought  to  be  both  our 
business  and  our  delight  when  we 
are  alone.  While  we  have  a  God,  a 
Christ,  and  a  heaven  to  acquaint 
ourselves  with  and  to  secure  an 
interest  in,  we  need  not  want 
matter  either  for  meditation  or 
prayer,  which,  if.  they  go  together, 
will  mutually  befriend  each  other. 


Our  walks  in  the  fields  are  then 
truly  pleasant,  when  in  them  we 
apply  ourselves  to  meditation  and 
prayer.  We  there  have  a  free  and 
open  prospect  of  the  heavens  above 
us,  and  the  earth  around  us,  and. 
the  hosts  and  riches  of  both,  by 
the  view  of  which  we  should  be  led 
to  the  contemplation  of  the  Maker 
and  Owner  of  all.  —  Mattheio 
Henry. 

Thought  and  Action. — Medita- 
tion is  the  soul's  perspective  glass, 
whereby,  in  her  long  remove,  she 
discemeth  God,  as  if  He  were 
nearer  hand.  I  persuade  no  man 
to  make  it  his  whole  life's  business. 
We  have  bodies  as  well  as  souls; 
and  even  this  world,  while  we  are 
in  it,  ought  somewhat  to  be  cared 
for.  As  those  states  are  likely  to 
flourish  where  execution  follows 
sound  advisements,  so  is  man, 
when  contemplation  is  seconded  by 
action.  Contemplation  generates, 
action  propagates.  Without  the 
first,  the  latter  is  defective;  with- 
out tlie  last,  the  first  is  but  abor- 
tive and  embryous.  Saint  Bernard 
compares  contemplation  to  Bachel, 
who  was  the  more  fair ;  but  action 
to  Leah,  who  was  the  more  fruit- 
ful. I  will  neither  always  be  busy 
and  doing,  nor  ever  shut  up  in 
nothing  but  thought.  Yet  that 
which  some  would  call  idleness,  I 
will  call  the  sweetest  part  of  my 
life,  and  that  is,  my  thinking. — 
Owen  Feltham, 

"  The  Light  of  Consideration." — 
Wlien  the  impious  King  Antiochus 
entered  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  to 
lay  it  waste,  liis  first  act  was  to 
remove  the  golden  altar,  and  the 
candlestick,  which  was  also  of 
gold.  The  devil  acts  in  the  same 
manner  when  he  intends  to  deprive 
of  spiritual  good  that  soul  which  is 
the  temple  of  the  living  God :  he 
takes  from  it  the  altar — ^that  is, 
fervour  of  mind ;  he  removes  from 
it  the  candlestick — ^that  is,  the  light 
which  makes  known  the  eternal 
maxims.  The  devil  cannot  take 
from  the  soul  the  light  of  faith: 
he  however  removes  the  light  of 
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consideration,  so  that  the  soul  may 
not  reflect  on  what  it  believes.  And 
as  it  is  of  no  avail  to  open  the  eyes 
in  tlie  dark,  so,  says  St.  Au^stine, 
*'  it  is  of  no  advantage  to  bo  near 
the  light  if  the  eyes  are  closed." 
The  eternal  maxims,  considered  in 
the  light  of  faith,  are  most  clear; 
yet,  if  we  do  not  open  the  eyes  of 
the  mind  by  meditating  on  them,  we 
live  as  if  we  were  perfectly  blind, 
and  so  precipitate  ourselves  into 
every  vice. — Ignatius. 

Oares  and  Meditation. — ^Neither 
may  the  soul  that  hopeth  to  profit 
by  meditation  suffer  itself  for  the 
time  to  be  entangled  with  the 
world,  which  is  all  one  as  to  come 
to  God*s  flaming  bush  on  the  hill 
of  vision  with  our  shoes  on  our 
feet.  Thou  seest  the  bird  whoso 
feathers  are  limed,  unable  to  take  her 
former  flight.  So  are  we  when  our 
thoughts  are  clinging  together  with 
the  world  to  soar  up  to  our  heaven 
in  meditation.  The  pair  of  brothers 
must  leave  their  nets  if  they  will 
follow  Christ ;  Elisha  his  oxen  if 
he  will  attend  a  prophet.  It  must 
be  a  free  and  a  light  mind  that  can 
nscend  this  mount  of  contempla- 
tion, overcoming  this  height,  tliis 
steepness.  Cares  are  a  heavy  load 
and  uneasy;  these  must  be  laid 
down  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  if 
ever  we  look  to  attain  the  top. 
Thou  art  loaded  with  household 
cares,  perhaps  public.  I  bid  thee 
not  cast  them  away.  Even  these 
have  their  season,  which  thou  canst 
not  omit  without  impiety.  I  bid 
thee  lay  them  down  at  the  closet 
'  door,  when  thou  attemptest  this 
work.  Let  them  in  with  thee,  thou 
shalt  find  them  troublesome  com- 
panions, ever  distracting  thee  from 
thy  best  errand.  Thou  wouldst  think 
of  heaven — ^thy  bam  comes  in  thy 
way,  or  perhaps  thy  count-book,  or 
thy  coffers,  or  it  may  be  thy  mind 
is  beforehand  travelling  upon  thy 
morrow's  journey.  So,  while  thou 
thinkest  of  many  things,  thou 
thinkest  of  notliing;  while  thou 
wonldst  go  many  ways,  thou 
Btandest  still;  and,  as  in  a  crowd, 


while  many  press  forward  at  once 
through  one  door,  none  proceedeth, 
so,  while  varietyof  thoughts  tumul- 
tuously  throng  in  upon  the  mind, 
each  proves  a  bar  to  the  other,  and 
all  an  hindrance  to  him  that  enter- 
tains  them. — BUhop  Hall, 

Sacred  Depths. — Me<Iitation  is 
oflen  confounded  with  something 
,  which  only  partially  resembles  it. 
[  Sometimes  we  sit  in  a  kind  of  day- 
dream, the  mind  expatiating  far 
away  into  vacancy,  while  minutes 
and  hours  slip  by  almost  unmarked 
in  mere  vacuity.  This  is  not  medi- 
tation, but  reverie,  —  a  state  to 
which  the  soul  resigns  itself  in 
mere  passivity.  When  the  soul  is 
absent  and  dreaming,  let  no  man 
think  that  that  is  spiritual  medita- 
tion, or  anything  that  is  spiritual. 
Meditation    is   partly    a    passive, 

gartly  an  active  state.  Whoever 
as  long  pondered  over  a  plan 
which  he  is  anxious  to  accomplish, 
without  distinctly  knowing  at  first 
the  way,  knows  what  meditation 
is.  He  knows  also  what  it  is  who 
has  ever  earnestly  and  sincerely 
loved  one  hving  human  bein;^  The 
image  of  his  friend  rises  unbidden 
by  day  and  by  night,  stands  before 
his  soul  in  the  street  and  in  the 
field,  comes  athwart  liis  evexy 
thought,  mixes  its  presence  with 
his  every  plan.  So  far  all  is  passive. 
But,  besides  this,  he  plans  and  con- 
trives for  that  other's  happiness — 
tries  to  devise  what  would  give  him 
pleasure — examines  his  own  con- 
duct and  converBation,  to  avoid 
tliat  which  can  by  any  possibiHty 
give  pain.  This  is  meditation.  So, 
too,  is  meditation  on  reUgious  truths 
carried  on.  If  it  first  be  loved,  it 
will  recur  spontaneously  to  the 
heart.  But  then  it  is  dwelt  on  till 
it  revives  innumerable  apphcations, 
is  again  and  again  brought  up  to 
the  sun  and  tried  in  various  lights, 
and  so  incorporates  itself  with 
the  realities  of  practical  existence. 
Meditation  is  done  in  silence.  By 
it  we  renounce  our  narrow  individ- 
uality, and  expatiate  into  that  which 
is  infinite.    Only  in  the  sacredness 
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of  inward  silence  does  the  soul 
truly  meet  the  secret  hiding  God. 
The  strength  of  resolve,  which 
afterwards  shapes  life  and  mixes 
itself  with  action,  is  tho  first   of 


these  sacred  soUtarv  moments. 
There  is  a  divine  depth  in  silence  ; 
we  meet  God  alone. — Bobertaon 
of  Brighton, 


-**- 


MEEKNESS. 

"  Blessed  are  the  meek ;  for  they  shall  inherit  the  earth." — Matt.  v.  5. 


Bt  gentleness  of  spirit  the 
prince  of  this  world  is  subdued. 
— Ignatius. 

It  was  said  of  Cranmer  that  the 
way  to  secure  him  as  a  friend  was 
to  do  him  an  unkindness. 

Some  glances  of  real  beauty  may 
be  seen  in  their  faces  who  dwell  in 
true  meekness. — John  Woodman, 

The  knife  avails  but  Httle  against 
the  mind ;  gentleness  will  do  more 
than  severity.  — Michel  de  VHopi- 
tal  (1560). 

'*  The  temper  and  lives  of  men,** 
says  one,  *'  are  books  for  common 
people  to  read,  and  they  will  read 
them,  though  they  should  read 
nothing  else." 

A  FBiSND  of  Dr.  Dwight's  had  a 
dispute  with  a  professor  of  rehgion. 
The  Christian  bore  himself  with 
such  kindness,  humiHty,  and  con^ 
sistenoy,  as  to  produce  the  im- 
pression on  his  opponent  that  he 
had  that  of  whicn  the  other  was 
ignorant.  This  led  to  reflection, 
repentance,  and  faith  in  Christ. 

Earth  Taken  with  Meekness. — 
There  is  nothing  lost  by  meekness 
and  3rielding.  Abraham  yields 
over  lus  right  of  choice :  Lot  taketh 
it.  And,  behold.  Lot. is  crossed  in 
that  wMch  he  chose,  Abraham 
blessed  in  that  which  was  left  him. 
As  heaven  is  taken  by  violence,  so 
is  earth  with  meekness.  And  God 
(the  true  Proprietary)  loves  no 
tenants  better,  nor  grants  larger 
leases  to  any,  than  the  meek. — 
Trapp. 

A  Meek  Man. — A  meek  man 
enjoys  almost  a  perpetual  Sabbath. 
The  anger  of  a  meek  man  is  hke 
fire  struck  out  of  steel,  hard  to  be 
got  out,  and,  when  got  out,  soon 


gone.  Meekness  not  only  gives 
great  peace  of  mind,  but  often  adds 
a  lustre  to  the  countenance.  We 
only  read  of  three  in  Scripture 
whose  faces  shone  remarkably,  viz., 
Christ,  Moses,  and  Stephen,  and 
they  were  eminent  for  meekness. — 
Henry, 

Meekness  Defined. — Meekness 
is  love  at  school, — love  at  the  Sa- 
viour^s  feet.  It  is  Christian  lowli- 
hood.  It  is  the  disciple  learning  to 
know  himself — ^learning  to  fear,  and 
distrust,  and  abhor  himself.  It  is 
the  disciple  practising  the  sweet 
but  self-emptying  lesson  of  putting 
on  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  finmng  all 
his  righteousness  in  that  righteous 
Other.  It  is  the  disciple  learning 
the  defects  of  his  own  character, 
and  taking  hints  from  hostile  as 
well  as  friendly  monitors.  It  is  the 
disciple  praying  and  watching  for 
the  improvement  of  his  talents,  the 
mellowLDg  of  his  temper,  and  the 
amelioration  of  liis  character.  It 
is  the  living  Christian  at  the  Sa- 
viour's feet,  learning  of  Him  who  is 
meek  and  lowly,  and  finding  rest 
for  his  own  soul. — J.  Hamilton. 

Meek  Hearto.— «*  This  timber," 
says  Gotthold,  speaking  of  the 
elder,  "  is  the  softest,  and  can,  with- 
out difficulty,  be  split,  cut,  and 
wrought;  and  yet  experience  proves 
that  it  does  not  rot  in  water.  Tho 
greater  part  of  the  city  of  Venice 
stands  upon  piles  of  elder,  which, 
sunk  in  the  sea,  form  the  founda- 
tion of  massive  buildings.  It  is  the 
same  with  meek  hearts.  There  is 
no  better  foundation  for  important 
undertakings  of  pubUo  or  private 
utility  than  that  inteUigent  mo- 
desty which  is  gentle  indeed,  and 
ready  to  yield,  as  far  as  a  good 
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conscience  will  allow,  bat  which, 
neveriheless,  lasts  and  continues 
stable  in  the  flood  of  contradiction. 
Lord  Jesus,  Thou  wort  meek  and 
humble  in  heart,  and  on  Thy  love 
and  meekness  the  fabric  of  our  sal- 
vation was  founded,  and  still  sub- 
sists. \yert  not  Thou  meek  and 
patient,  how  could  any  of  us  be 
saved?  Give  to  me  a  meek  and 
loving  heart,  and  let  this  be  the 
foundation  of  all  my  intercourse 
with  men." 

Happy  the  Meek. — There  arc 
many  who,  when  subjected  to  suf- 
fering, and  more  especially  to  un- 
just suffering,  ruthlessly  inflicted, 
flare  up  into  exasperation,  exacer- 
bation, and  resentment.  The  spirit 
of  revenge  seizes  hold  of  theni. 
Such  was  the  spirit  that  was  burn- 
ing in  the  hecu*ts  of  many  of  the 
Jews  in  reference  to  the  Gentiles 
who  had  subjected  them ;  and 
under  its  spur  they  were  eager  to 
enlist  under  the  banner  of  the  un- 
conquerable Messiah,  that  they 
might  wreak  their  long  peut-up 
vengeance  upon  their  oppressors. 
But  no,  said  Jesus ;  that  is  not  the 
spirit  of  the  heavenly  theocracy. 
Blessed  are  the  meek !  Happy 
they  who  allow  not  the  spirit  of  re- 
taliation to  hve  within  their  souls  I 
For  they  shall  inherit  the  earth  — 
they  shall  inherit  the  earth  as  it  is 
to  be  when  it  becomes,  for  theo.- 
cratio  purposes,  a  new  earth  where- 
in dwelleth  righteousness.  The 
cosmical  riches  and  enjo3mients 
which  God  has  so  munificently 
provided  and  stored  up  for  His 
moral  creatures  belong  to  the  meek, 
and  will  in  due  time  be  conferred 
upon  them.  Tliis  is  the  real  idea 
.  that  underlies  the  87th  PRilm,  irom 
which  the  Saviour  has  (Irawn  this 
particular  beatitude. — 21  orison, 

OoalB  of  Fire. — **  When  I  was 
in  Cambridge,*'  saysLat'mer  in  his 
seventh  sermon  on  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  "  Master  George  Stafford 
read  a  lecture  there.  I  heard  him ; 
and  in  expounding  the  epistle  to 
the  Komans,  coming  to  that  place 
where  St.  Paul  saith  that  *  wo  shall 


overcome  our  enemy  with  well 
doing,  and  heap  up  hot  coals  upon 
his  head;'  now,  in  expound- 
ing that  place,  he  brought  in  an 
example,  saying*  that  he  knew  in 
London  a  great  rich  merchant" 
[said  to  be  Humphrey  Munmouth, 
Sheriff  and  Alderman  of  London] 
"  who  had  a  very  poor  neighbour ; 
yet  for  all  liis  poverty  he  loved  him 
very  well,  and  lent  him  money  at 
his  need,  and  let  him  come  to  his 
table  whensoever  he  would.  It 
was  at  the  time  when  Dr.  Colet" 
[the  founder  of  St.  Paul's  School] 
**was  in  trouble*  and  would  have 
been  burnt  if  God  had  not  turned 
the  king's  heart  to  the  contrary. 
Now  the  rich  man  began  to  be  a 
Scripture  man,  he  began  to  per- 
ceive the  Gospel :  the  poor  man 
was  a  Papist  still.  It  chanced  on 
a  time,  when  the  rich  man  talked 
of  the  Gospel,  sitting  at  his  table, 
where  he  reproved  Popery  and  such 
things,  the  poor  man,  being  then 
present,  took  a  great  displeasure 
against  the  rich  man;  inasmuch 
that  he  would  come  no  more  to  his 
house,  he  would  borrow  no  more 
money  of  him,  as  he  was  wont  to 
do  beforetimes  ;  yea,  and  he  con- 
ceived such  hatred  and  mahce 
against  him  that  he  went  and  ac- 
cused him  before  the  bishops.  Now 
the  rich  man,  not  knowing  any 
such  displeasure,  offered  many 
times  to  talk  with  him,  and  to  set 
him  at  quiet ;  but  it  would  not  be. 
The  poor  man  had  such  a  stomach 
that  he  would  not  vouchsafe  to 
speak  with  him :  if  he  met  the 
rich  man  in  the  street,  he  would 
go  out  of  his  way.  One  time  it 
liappened  that  he  met  him  in  so 
narrow  a  street  that  he  could  not 
shun  him,  but  must  come  near  him ; 
yet,  for  all  this,  this  poor  man  had 
such  a  stomach  against  the  rich 
man,  I  say,  that  he  was  minded  to 
go  forward,  and  not  to  speak  with 
him.  The  rich  man,  perceiving 
that,  caught  him  by  the  hand,  and 
asked  him,  saying,  *  Neighbour, 
what  is  come  into  your  heart,  to 
take  such  displeasure  with  me? 
What  have  I  done  against  you? 
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Tell  me,  and  I  will  be  ready  at  all 
times  to  make  you  amends/  Fi- 
nally, he  spake  so  gently,  so  cha- 
ritably, so  lovingly,  and  friendly, 
that  it  wrought  in  the  poor  man's 
heart,  so  that  by-and-oy  he  fell 
down  upon  his  knees,  and  asked 
him  forgiveness.  The  rich  man 
forgave  him,  and  took  him  again 
into  his  favour,  and  they  loved 
each  other  as  well  as  ever  they  did 
before.  Many  a  one  would  have 
said.  Set  him  in  the  stocks,  let  him 


have  bread  of  affliction  and  water 
of  tribulation;  but  this  man  did 
j  not  60.  And  here  you  see  an  ex- 
.  ample  of  the  practice  of  God's 
words ;  so  that  the  poor  man,  bear- 
ing great  hatred  and  maUce  against 
the  rich  man,  was  brought,  through 
the  lenity  and  meekness  of  the 
rich  man,  from  his  error  and 
wickedness  to  the  knowledge  of 
God's  Word.  I  would  that  you 
would  consider  this  example  well, 
and  follow  it." 


•*•* 


MERCIES. 

'*  The  Lord  is  good  to  all :  and  His  tender  mercies  are  over  all  His  workB.'*- 

Psalm  cxlv.  9. 


The  air  is  not  so  full  of  motes,  of 
atoms,  as  the  Church  is  of  mercies. 
— Donne, 

The  anatomy  of  former  mercies 
puts  an  argument  in  the  mouth  of 
prayer,  a  glass  to  the  eye  of  faith, 
and  a  harp  in  the  hand  of  thank- 
fulness.— Samuel  Lee  (1677). 

Our  prayers  and  God's  mercies 
are  like  two  buckets  in  a  well — 
while  the  one  ascends  the  other 
descends;  so,  while  our  prayers 
ascend  to  God  in  heaven,  His  bless- 
ings and  mercies  descend  to  us  upon 
the  earth. 

The  frost  is  seldom  quite  out  of 
the  earth  till  the  sun  hath  got  some 
power  in  the  spring  to  dissolve  its 
bands ;  neither  "mlL  hardness  of 
heart  be  removed  until  the  soul  be 
thoroughly  warmed  with  the  sense 
of  God's  mercies. — ChurnalL 

As  the  Dead  Sea  drinks  in  the 
Jordan,  and  is  never  the  sweeter, 
and  the  ocean  all  other  rivers,  and 
is  never  the  fresher;  so  we  are 
apt  to  receive  daily  mercies  from 
God,  and  yet  remain  insensible  of 
them  and  unthankful  for  them. — 
Beynolds, 

He  that  prays  for  a  mercy  he 
wants,  and  is  not  thankful  for 
mercies  received,  may  seem  mind- 
ful of  himself,  but  is  forgetful  of 
God,  and  so  takes  the  right  course 
to  shut  his  prayers  out  of  doors. 


God  will  not  put  His  mercies  into 
a  rent  purse,  and  such  is  an  un- 
thankful heart. — Gurnall 

The  Ohief  Mercy.— When  Cyrus 
gave  one  of  his  friends  a  kiss,  and 
another  a  wedge  of  gold,  he  that 
had  the  gold  envied  him  that  had 
the  kiss,  as  a  greater  expression 
of  favour.  So  the  true  Christian 
prefers  the  privilege  of  acceptance 
with  God  to  the  possession  of  any 
earthly  comfort,  for  in  tiie  light  of 
His  countenance  is  Hfe,  and  His 
favour  is  as  the  cloud  of  the  latter 
rain. — Buck, 

Loaded  with  Heroies. — A  tree 
was  so  laden  with  fruit  that  it  bent 
its  branches  to  the  ground,  and 
offered  it  to  men  in  handfcds.  Gott- 
hold  beheld  it  with  pleasure,  praised 
God  for  the  blessing,  and  approached 
to  take  some.  The  force  which  he 
used  shook  the  slender  bough,  and 
the  consequence  was  that  several 
dropped  at  his  feet.  **  Fair  tree," 
he  exclaimed,  "  how  generous  thou 
art  I  Thou  givest  me  more  than  I 
desire,  reminding  me  thereby  of 
the  incomprehensible  and  un- 
merited goodness  of  God,  which 
presents  its  blessings  upon  loaded 
branches." 

Ordinary  Meroies. — Many  little 
items  make  together  a  great  sum. 
What  less  than  a  grain  of  sand,  yet 
what  heavier  than  the  sand  on  the 
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sea-Bhore?  As  little  sins,  because 
of  their  multitude,  arise  to  a  great 
^ilt,  and  will  bring  in  a  long  bill, 
a  heavy  reckoning  at  last,  so  or- 
dinary mercies — ^what  they  want  in 
their  size  they  have  it  compensated 
in  their  number.  Who  will  not  say 
that  a  man  shows  as  great,  yea, 
greater  kindness  to  maintain  one . 
at  his  table  with  ordinary  fare  all 
the  year,  as  in  entertaining  him  at 
a  great  ieast  twice  or  thrice  in  the 
same  time  ? — QumalL 

Ingratitticie  for  Meroies. — The 
Athenians  were  ready  to  forget 
their  benefactors  when  they  met 
with  any  slight  reverses,  and  would 
sometimes  load  their  best  friends 
with  the  heaviest  calumnies.  One 
of  them  thus  offended  replied  in  j 
sorrowful  tones,  "Are  you  weary  of 
receiving  benefits  often  from  the 
same  hand  ?  "  Our  ingratitude  to- 
wards God  might  elicit  from  Him 
the  same  rebuke.  He  daily  loadeth 
us  with  benefits,  and  yet  we  smite 
the  lips  that  kiss  us,  and  wound  the 
heart  that  bled  for  us.  One  of  the 
strangest  things  about  the  character 
of  a  Christian  is  that  he  should 
become  weary  of  such  amazing 
love. 

The  Ohristian's  Portion.  —  How 
can  that  man  be  poor,  how  can 
that  man  want,  that  hath  the  Lord 
of  heaven  and  earth  for  his  portion? 
Surely  he  cannot  want  light  that 
enjoys  the  sun,  nor  he  cannot  want 
bread  that  hath  all  sorts  of  grain  in 
his  barns,  nor  he  cannot  want  water 
that  hath  the  fountain  at  his  door; 
no  more  can  he  want  anything  that 
hath  God  for  his  portion,  who  is 
everything,  and  who  will  be  every- 
thing to  every  gracious  soul.  The 
tliought,  the  tongue,  the  desire,  the 
wish,  the  conception,  all  fall  short 
of  God,  and  of  that  great  goodness 
that  He  hath  laid  up  for  them  that 
fear  Him  (Psa.  xxxi.  19) ;  and  why 
tlien  should  they  be  afraid  of  wants  ? 
— Brooks. 

Bemembered'  Meroies.  —  Recol- 
lection of  former  mercies  is  the 
proper  antidote  against  a  tempta- 
tion   to   despair   in    the    day   of 


calamity;  and  as,  in  the  Divine 
dispensations,  which  are  always 
uniform  and  Hke  themselves, 
whatever  has  happened  happens 
again  when  the  circimistances  are 
similar,  the  experience  of  ancient 
times  is  to  be  caUed  in  to  our  aid,  and 
duly  consulted.  Nay,  we  may  re- 
member the  time  when  we  our- 
selves were  led  to  compose  and 
utter  a  song  of  joy  and  triumph,  on 
occasion  of  signal  mercies  vouch- 
safed to  us.  Upon  these  topics  we 
should,  in  the  night  of  affliction, 
commune  with  our  own  hearts  and 
make  diligent  search,  as  Daniel  did 
in  Babylon,  into  the  cause,  the 
nature,  and  the  probable  continu- 
ance of  our  troubles,  with  the 
E roper. methods  of  shortening  and 
ringing  them  to  an  end,  by  suffer- 
ing them  to  have  their  intended 
and  full  effect,  in  a  sincere  repent- 
ance and  thorough  reformation. — 
Harru. 

Creation's  Voice  of  Praise.  — 
There  was  a  beautiful  tradition 
among  the  Jews  which  Lancisius 
quotes  from  Philo.  It  is  to  this 
effect.  When  God  had  created  the 
world,  He  asked  the  angels  what 
they  thought  of  this  work  of  His 
hands.  One  of  them  replied  that 
it  was  80  vast  and  so  perfect  that 
only  one  thing  was  wanting  to  it, 
namely,  that  there  should  be 
created  a  clear,  mighty,  and  har- 
monious voice,  which  should  fill  all 
the  quarters  of  the  world  inces- 
santly with  its  sweet  sound,  thus 
day  and  night  to  offer  thanksgiving 
to  its  Maker  for  His  incomparable 
blessings.  .  .  Thus  our  thanksgiving 
should  not  be  an  exercise  of  devotion 

Practised  now  and  then.  It  should 
e  incessant,  the  voice  of  a  love 
which  is  ever  Hving  and  fresh  in 
our  hearts. — F.  W,  Faber. 

Daily  Blessings. — ^Let  not  the 
blessings  we  receive  daily  from 
God  make  us  not  to  value  or  not 
praise  Him  because  they  be  com- 
mon :  let  us  not  forget  to  praise  Him 
for  the  innocent  mirth  and  pleasure 
we  have  met  with  since  we  met 
together.  What  would  a  blind  mail 
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give  to  see  the  pleasant  rivers,  and 
meadows,  and  flowers,  and  foun- 
tains, that  we  have  met  with  since 
we  met  together?  I  have  been 
told  that  if  a  man  that  was  born 
blind  could  obtain  to  have  liis  sight 
for  but  only  one  hour  during  his 
whole  hfe,  and  should,  at  the  first 
opening  of  his  eyes,  fix  his  sight 
upon  the  sun  when  it  was  in  his 
full  glory,  either  at  the  rising  or 
setting  of  it,  he  would  be  so  trans- 
ported and  amazed,  and  so  admire 
the  glory  of  it,  that  he  would  not 
wilHngly  turn  his  eyes  from  that 
firs^  ravishing  object,  to  behold  all 
the  other  various  beauties  this 
world  could  present  to  him.  And 
this,  and  many  other  like  blessings, 
we  enjoy  daily;  and  for  most  of 
them,  because  they  be  so  common, 
most  men  forget  to  pay  their  praises. 
But  let  not  us,  because  it  is  a  sacri- 
fice so  pleasing  to  Him  that  made 
the  Sim  and  us,  and  still  protects 
us,  and  gives  us  flowers,  and 
showers,  and  meat,  and  content. 
— Izaak  Walton* 

The  "Fuel  of  Love."— It  is 
with  the  Christian  as  with  some 
merchant's  agent  that  keeps  his 
master's  cash  :  he  tells  his  master 
that  he  has  a  great  sum  of  his  by 
liim,  and  desires  he  would  discharge 
him  of  it,  and  see  how  his  accounts 
stand ;  but  he  can  never  find  him 
at  leisure.  There  is  a  great  treasure 
of  mercy  always  in  the  Christian's 
hand ;  and  conscience  is  oft  calling 
the  Christian  to  take  the  account, 
and  see  what  God  has  done  for  him, 
but  seldom  it  is  that  he  can  find 
time  to  teU  His  mercies  over.  And 
is  it  any  wonder  that  such  should 
go  behind  in  their  spiritual  estate, 
who  take  no  more  notice  what  the 
gracious  dealings  of  God  are  with 
them?  How  can  he  be  thankful 
who  seldom  thinks  of  what  he 
receives,  or  patient  when  God 
afflicts  that  wants  one  of  the  most 
powerful  arguments  to  pacify  a 
mutinous  spirit  in  trouble,  and 
that  is  taken  irom  the  abundant 
good  we  receive  from  the  Lord  and 
tlie  little  evil  ?    How  can  such  a 


soul  flame  with  love  to  God  that  is 
kept  at  such  a  distance  from  the 
mercies  of  God,  which  are  fuel  to 
it  ?  And  the  like  may  be  said  of 
all  the  other  graces. — Salter. 

Emblem  of  Ood's  Hercies.  — 
"  The  Lord  God  is  a  sun  "  conveys 
a  striking  and  impressive  truth, 
when  we  think  of  the  sun  only  in 
his  obvious  character  as  a  source 
of  light  and  heat.  But  what  new 
energy  is  given  to  this  magnificent 
emblem  when  we  learn  from  as- 
tronomy that  he  is  a  grand  centre 
of  attraction,  and  when  we,  in  ad- 
dition, take  in  that  subUme  genera- 
lization that  the  sun  is  the  ultimate 
source  of  every  form  of  power  exist- 
ing in  the  world  I  The  wind  wafts 
the  conmierce  of  every  nation  over 
the  mighty  deep ;  but  the  heat  of 
the  sun  has  rarefied  the  air,  and 
set  that  wind  in  motion.  The 
descending  stream  3rield8  a  power 
which  grinds  your  grain,  turns 
your  spindles,  works  your  looms, 
drives  your  forges ;  but  it  is  because 
the  sun  gathered  up  the  vapoiir  from 
the  ocean,  which  fell  upon  the  hills, 
and  is  finding  its  way  back  to  the 
source  whence  it  cam^.  The  ex- 
pansive energy  of  steam  propels, 
yojir  engines ;  but  the  force  with 
which  it  operates  is  locked  up  in 
the  coal  (the  remains  of  extinct 
forests  stored  among  your  hills), 
or  is  derived  from  the  wood  that 
aboimds  in  your  forests,  which  now 
crown  and  beautify  their  summits. 
Both  these  primeval  and  these  exist- 
ing forests  drew  their  subsistence 
from  the  sun:  it  is  the  chemical 
force  resident  in  his  rays  which  dis- 
engaged their  carbon  from  the  at- 
mosphere, and  laid  it  up  as  a  source 
of  power  for  future  use.  The  animal 
exerts  a  force  by  muscular  contrac- 
tion ;  he  draws  it  from  the  vegetable 
on  which  he  feeds;  the  vegetable 
derives  it  from  the  sun,  whose  rays 
determine  its  growth.  Every  time 
you  lift  your  arm,  every  time  you 
take  a  step,  you  are  orawing  on 
the  power  the  sun  has  given  you. 
When  you  step  into  the  railway- 
carriage,  it  is  the  son-power  that 
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liurries  you  along.  When  gentle 
breezes  fan  your  languid  cheek, 
and  when  the  resistless  tornado 
levels  cities  in  its  fury,  they  are 


the  servants  of  tho  son.  What  an 
emblem  of  Him  in  whom  we  live 
and  move,  and  have  our  being ! — 
Green. 


••» 


II 


MERCY. 

The  mercy  of  the  Lord  is  from  everlasting  to  everlasting  upon  them 

that  fear  Him." — Pnalm  ciii.  17. 


The  deptlifl  of  our  misery  can 
never  fall  below  the  depths  of 
mercy. — Sihhes, 

Mercy  hath  but  its  name  from 
misery,  and  is  no  other  thing  than 
to  lay  another*s  misery  to  heart. — 
Blnney. 

He  that  hath  tasted  tho  bitter- 
ness of  sin  will  fear  to  commit  it ; 
and  he  that  hath  felt  the  sweetness 
of  mercy  will  fear  to  offend  it. 

Mercy  gives  tho  greatest  aggra- 
vation to  sin,  and  therefore  it  must 
needs  bo  the  moi^t  powerful  instru- 
ment to  break  the  heart  for  sin.-  - 
Gurnall. 

Till  thou  canst  be  as  sinful  as 
God  is  merciful,  as  evil  as  God  is 
good,  do  not  think  thy  iniquities 
can  check  an  Almighty  goodness. — 
Charnoch, 

GoD*s  mercy  is  a  holy  mercy, 
wliich  knows  how  to  pardon  sin, 
not  to  protect  it :  it  is  a  sanctuary 
for  the  penitent,  not  for  the  pre- 
sumptuous.— licynoliU, 

When  Thomas  Hooker  was  dy- 
ing, one  present  said  to  him,  "You 
are  going  to  receive  the  reward 
of  your  labours."  He  replied,  "  I 
am  going  to  receive  mercy." 

Mercy  is  like  a  rainbow  —  we 
must  never  look  for  it  after  night. 
It  shines  not  in  the  other  world. 
If  we  refuse  mercy  here,  we  must 
have  justice  to  eternity. — Le  Bos, 

What  doth  God  in  His  pardon- 
ing mercy  but  turn  the  serpent 
of  the  Law,  with  all  its  threaten- 
in  gs,  from  which  the  sinner  fled, 
as  that  which  would  sting  liim  to 
death,  into  the  blossoming  rod  of 
the  Gospel,  that  brings  forth  the 
sweet  fruit  of  peace  and  life? — 
Gurnall. 


Julius  C^sar  was  not  more  emi- 
nent for  his  valour  in  overcoming 
his  enemies  than  for  his  humane 
efforts  in  reconciling  and  attaching 
them  to  his  dominion.  In  the 
battle  of  Pharsaha  he  rode  to. and 
fro,  calling  vehemently  out,  "  Spare 
— spare  the  citizens  !'*  Nor  were 
any  killed  but  such  as  obstinately 
refused  to  accept  life. 

Mercy  Infiiiitie.  —  Men*s  sins 
are  innumerable,  yet  they  are  but 
ciphers  to  the  vast  sums  of  grace 
which  are  every  day  expended, 
because  tliey  are  finite.  But  mercy 
is  infinite;  so  that  all  sins  in 
the  world  put  together  cannot  be 
of  80  large  an  extent  as  mercy; 
because,  being  every  one  of  them 
finite,  if  aU  laid  together  cannot 
amount  to  infinite. — Charnoclc. 

The  Offer  to  Sinners.  —  It  is 
horrible  pride  for  a  beggar  to 
starve  rather  than  to  take  alms  at 
a  rich  man's  hands — a  malefactor 
rather  to  choose  a  halter  than  a 
pardon  from  his  gracious  prince ; 
but  here  is  one  infinitely  surpassing 
both — a  soul  pining  and  perishing 
in  sin,  and  yet  rejecting  the  mercy 
of  God  and  the  helping  hand  of 
Christ  to  save  him. — Gurnall. 

Oompassion  in  a  King. — Daring 
the  siege  of  Paris  by  Henry  IV. 
of  France,  the  Due  de  Nemours, 
who  commanded,  ordered  that  all 
useless  persons  should  be  turned 
out  of  the  city.  The  king's  council 
of  war  violently  opposed  giving 
these  unhappy  outcasts  a  safe  pas- 
sage ;  but  Henry  gave  orders  that 
they  should  pass  unmolested.  '*  I 
am  not  astonished,"  said  he,  '*  that 
the  chiefs  of  the  League  have 
shown  so  little  compassion  to  these 
poor  wretches,  for  they  are  oply 
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tyrants ;  but  I,  who  am  their  law- 
ful king,  cannot  bear  the  recital 
of  their  calamities  without  being 
deeply  touched  with  pity  and  com- 
passion, and  feeling  a  desire  to 
afford  them  relief  and  comfort." 
If  such  were  the  compassion  of  an 
earthly  king,  how  should  man  con- 
template the  mercy  of  Heaven  ? 

Stores  of  Mercy. — God  hath 
stores  of  mercy  lying  by  Him; 
His  exchequer  is  never  empty ;  He 
keeps  mercy  for  thousands  (Exod. 
xxxiv.  7),  in  a  readiness  to  deal  it 
upon  thousand  millions  of  sins,  as 
well  as  millions  of  persons.  Abra- 
ham, Isaac,  and  Jacob,  and  aU  that 
were  before,  have  not  wasted  it; 
and,  if  God  were  to  proclaim  His 
name  again,  it  is  the  same  still,  for 
His  name  as  well  as  His  essence  is 
unchangeable . — CharnocJc. 

Glory  of  Mercy. — When  Pom- 
pey  had  overcome  the  pirates  who 
devastated  the  seas  and  spread  ter- 
ror along  the  coast,  he  bestowed 
cities  upon  those  of  them  who 
were  willing  to  alter  their  mode  of 
life ,  that  so  they  might  be  encouraged 
to  become  virtuous ;  and  when  he 
might  have  led  Tigranes  into 
captivity  at  the  wheels  of  his 
chariot,  he  rather  chose  to  ally  him 
to  himself,  and  used  a  memorable 
expression:  "I  prefer  the  glory 
that^will  last  for  ever  to  that  of  a 
day."  Such  is  the  real  glory  of 
mercy  that  it  abides  when  that  of 
mere  force  or  bare  justice  is  lost  to 
memory.  It  is  so  Godlike  that 
it  shall  bear  the  dew  of  heaven 
upon  its  brow,  and  yield  a  per- 
petual fragrance  when  tropliies  of 
conquest  grow  dim,  and  swords 
have  become  eaten  away  with  the 
rust  of  time. 

Time  for  Acceptance. — As  Alex- 
ander, the  monarch  of  the  world, 
whensoever  he  came  to  any  city  to 
besiege  it,  would  at  the  first  show 
forth  and  display  his  white  flag  or 
banner,  in  toKen  of  mercy  if  they 
would  yield,  but  if  they  would  not, 
then  he  would  set  forth  and  display 
bis  red  flags  and  banners,  in  token 


of  wrath  and  blood:  so,  in  like 
manner,  at  the  first,  our  Saviour 
Christ  will  show  mercy  unto  us, 
hoping  that  we  wiU  turn  and 
repent ;  but,  if  we  will  not,  then  He 
wul  bring  dreadful  judgments  upon 
us. 

"Be  ye  Merciful."— When  Ed- 
ward the  Confessor  had  landed  in 
England  from  Normandy  to  re- 
cover the  kingdom,  and  was  ready 
to  give  the  Banes  battle,  one  of  his 
captains  assured  him  of  victory, 
adding,  "We  will  not  leave  one 
Dane  ahve."  To  which  Edward 
replied,  "God  forbid  that  the 
kingdom  should  be  recovered  for 
me,  who  am  but  one  man,  by 
the  death  of  thousands.  No,  I 
will  rather  live  a  private  life,  un- 
stained by  the  blood  of  my  fellow- 
men,  than  be  a  king  by  such  a 
sacrifice."  Upon  which  he  broke 
up  his  camp,  and  again  retired  to 
Normandy,  until  he  was  restored 
to  his  throne  without  blood. 

Qod's  Mercy.  —  We  must  tell 
concerning  God's  mercy  as  we  do 
concerning  God  Himself,  that  He  is 
that  great  Fountain  of  which  we  all 
drink,  and  the  great  Bock  of  which 
we  all  eat,  and  on  which  we  all 
dwell,  and  under  whose  shadow  we 
all  are  refreshed.  God*s  mercy  is 
all  this ;  and  wo  can  only  draw  the 
great  lines  of  it,  and  reckon  the 
constellations  of  our  hemisphere, 
instead  of  telling  the  number  of  the 
stars.  We  only  can  reckon  what  we 
feel  and  what  we  live  by;  and 
though  there  be,  in  every  one  of 
these  lines  of  Ufe,  enough  to  engage 
us  for  ever  to  do  God  service,  and 
to  give  Him  praises,  yet  it  is  cer- 
tain there  are  very  many  mercies 
of  God  on  us,  and  towards  us,  and 
concerning  us,  which  we  neither 
feel  nor  see  nor  understand  as  yet ; 
but  yet  we  are  blessed  by  them, 
and  are  preserved  and  secure  ;  and 
we  shall  know  them  when  wo 
come  to  give  God  thanks  in  the 
festivities  of  an  eternal  Sabbath. — 
Jeremy  Taylor, 

The  Minority  of  Man.  —  We 
should  learn  to  comfort  ourselves 
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in  this,  that  wfailo  we  are  under 
our  minority  we  are  under  the 
mercy  of  a  Father — a  mercy  of 
conservation  by  His  providence, 
giving  us  all  good  things  richly  to 
ez^oy,  even  all  things  necessary 
unto  life  and  godliness — a  mercy  of 
protection,  defending  us  by  power 
from  all  evil — a  mercy  of  education 
and  instruction,  teaching  us  by  His 
Word  and  Spirit — a  mercy  of  com- 
munion, many  ways  familiarly  con- 
versing with  us,  and  manifesting 
Himself  to  us — a  mercy  of  guid- 
ance and  government,  by  the  laws  of 
His  family — a  mercy  of  discipline, 
fitting  us,  by  fatherly  chastise- 
ments, for  those  further  honours 
and  employments  He  will  advance 
us  unto.  And  when  our  minority 
is  over,  and  we  once  are  come  to  a 
perfect  man,  we  shall  then  be  actu- 
ally admitted  unto  that  inheritance 
immortal,  invisible,  and  that  fadeth 
not  away,  which  the  same  mercy 
at  first  purchased,  and  now  pre- 
pareth  and  reserveth  for  us. — 
lieynolds. 

The  Great  ForgiTer.— The  au- 
thor of  <<  Fulfilling  of  the  Scrip- 
tures "  relates  the  case  of  a  man 
who  was  put  to  deatii  in  the  town 
of  Ayr.  He  was  so  fall  of  vncked- 
ness  that  he  was  thought  to  be 
beyond  the  reach  of  all  ordinary 
means  of  grace;  but,  while  in 
prison,  the  Lord  wonderfully 
vrrought  upon  his  heart,  and  in 
such  a  measure  discovered  to  him 
his  sinfolness,  that,  after  much 
serious  exercise  and  sore  wrestling, 
the  great  work  of  repentance  fol- 
lowed, with  strong  assurance  of 
mercy;  insomuch  that  when  he 
oame  to  the  place  of  execution  he 
could  not  cease  crying  out  to  the 
people,  under  the  sense  of  pardon, 
and  the  coiAforts  of  the  presence 
and  favour  of  God,  '*0  He  is  a 
great  Forgiver  I  He  is  a  great  For- 
giver !  **  And  he  added  &e  follow- 
ing words, — '*Now  hath  perfect 
love  cast  out  fear.  I  know  God 
hath  nothing  to  lay  against  me, 
for  Christ  hath  paid  all ;  and  those 
are  free  whom  the  Son  makes  free." 


Justice  and  Meioy. — ^A  mariner 
in  a  storm  would  very  fiiin  save  his 
goods,  but  to  save  the  ship  he 
heaves  them  overboard.  A  tender- 
hearted mother  corrects  her  child, 
whereas  the  stripes  are  deeper  in 
her  heart  than  in  its  flesh.  As  it 
was  said  of  a  judge,  who,  being 
about  to  give  sentence  of  death 
upon  an  offender,  "  I  do  that  good 
which  I  would  not.'*  Thus  God, 
more  loving  than  the  careful 
mariner,  more  tender  than  the  in- 
dnlgent  mother,  and  more  merciful 
than  tiie  pitiful  judge,  is  willingly 
unwilling  that  any  sinner  should 
die.  He  punisheth  no  man  as  he 
is  aman,butas  he  is  asinftd  man ; 
He  loves  him,  yet  turns  him  over 
to  justice.  It  is  God*s  work  to 
punish,  but  it  is  withal  His  opus 
cUienum — His  strange  work.  His 
strange  and  foreign  act — ^not  His 
eudochia  —  His  good  will  and 
pleasure ;  His  nature  and  property 
being  to  have  mercy  on  all  men. — 
Sj>encer. 

The  Object  of  Mercy.— If  God 
has  made  thee,  a  great  sinner,  the 
object  of  His  mercy,  thou  may  est 
be  assured  of  continuance  of  His 
love.  He  pardoned  thee  when  thou 
wert  an  enemy ;  will  He  leave  thee 
now  thou  art  His  friend?  He  loved 
thee  when  thou  hadst  razed  out  in  a 
great  measure  His  image  and  pic- 
ture which  He  had  set  in  thy  soul ; 
will  He  hate  thee  now,  since  He 
has  restored  that  image,  and  drawn 
it  with  fresh  colours  ?  He  justified 
thee  when  thou  wert  ungodly,  and 
will  He  cast  thee  off  since  He  hath 
been  at  such  pains  about  thee,  and 
written  in  thee  a  counterpart  of  His 
own  Divine  nature  in  the  work  of 
grace  ?  Were  His  compassions  first 
moved  when  thou  hadst  no  grace  ? 
And  will  they  not  sound  louder 
since  thou  hast  grace?  Would 
the  fiftther  embrace  his  son  when 
his  garments  smelled  of  draff  and 
swine  ?  And  will  he  east  him  off 
after  he  hath  put  upon  him  a  royal 
robe  ? — Chamoek. 

"  Slow  to  Anger." — Suppose  a 
man  should  come  into  a  oorioiui 
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artificer's  shop,  and  there  with  one 
blow  dash  in  pieces  such  a  piece  of 
art  as  had  cost  many  years*  study 
and  pains  in  the  contriving  thereof; 
how  could  he  bear  with  it  ?  How 
would  he  take  on  to  see  the  work- 
mansliip  of  his  hands  so  rashly,  so 
wilfully  destroyed  ?  He  could  not 
but  take  it  ill,  and  be  much  troubled 
thereat.  Thus  it  is  that,  as  soon 
as  God  had  set  up  and  perfected 
the  frame  of  the  world,  sin  gave  a 
blow  at  all ;  it  unpinned  the  frame, 
and  had  like  to  have  pulled  all  in 
pieces  again.  Nay,  had  it  not  been 
lor  the  promise  of  Christ,  all  this 
goodly  frame  had  been  reduced  to 
its  primitive  nothing  again.  Man 
bv  his  sin  had  pulled  down  all 
about  his  ears ;  but  God  in  mercy 
keeps  it  ud:  man  by  his  sin  pro- 
vokes  God,  but  God  in  mercy 
passeth  by  all  afi&onts  whatsoever. 
O  the  wonderftd  mercy,  the  omni- 
potent patience  of  God ! — Salter. 

Han's  Hercy  and  Ood's  Hercy. — 
Should  a  man  refuse  to  give  to  his 
neighbour  when  he  has  it  by  hinl ; 
,and  shall  the  merciful  God  deny 
me  that  mercy  which  I  beg  of  Him 
upon  my  knees,  when  He  has  it  all 
in  store  by  Him  ?  Must  I  forgive 
my  brother  if  he  offend  seventy- 
seven  times,  a  double  perfect  num- 
ber ;  and  must  I  be  more  charitable 
to  man  than  Infinite  Mercy  will  be 
to  me?  Shall  Thy  justice  only 
speak,  and  Thy  mercy  be  silent 
and  plead  nothing  on  my  behalf? 
Hast  Thou  not  said  that  Thou  art 
He  that  *' blots  out  transgressions 
for  Thy  own  sake''  (Isa.  xliii.  26), 
that  Thou  dost  "blot  out  iniqui- 
ties like  a  thick  cloud"  (Isa. 
xliv.  22)  ?  Is  there  any  cloud  so 
thick  as  to  master  the  melting 
power  of  the  sun  ?  And  shall  ever 
a  cloud  of  sin  be  so  thick  as  to 
master  the  power  of  Thy  mercy? 
Has  not  fDiy  mercy  as  much 
strength  and  eloquence  to  plead  for 
me  as  Thy  justice  has  to  declaim 
against  me  ?  Is  Thy  justice  better 
armed  with  reason  than  Thy  kind- 
ness with  compassions  ?  Have  Thy 
oompasdoiui  no  eloquence?    Oh! 
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who  can  resist  their  pleasing  rhe- 
toric ? — CharnocJc, 

The  End  of  Bepentanoe.— The 
air  we  breathe,  the  light  we  behold, 
the  ground  we  tread  upon,  the 
meat  we  eat,  whatsoever  we  are, 
or  have,  or  hope  for,  it  is  His  mercy, 
By  it  *'  we  live,  and  move,  and  have 
our  being."  "  Thou  hast  crowned 
me  with  Thy  mercy,"  said  David : 
it  is  a  metaphor  taken  from  a  gar- 
land, which  is  composed  of  many 
and  different  flowers.  God's  mercy 
was  the  only  motive  to  our  re- 
demption ;  His  mercifal  grace  pre- 
venting us  and  assisting  us  is  the 
only  means  to  apply  this  redemp- 
tion; the  consideration  of  tluB 
mercy  is  that  which  encourageth 
us  to  repentance.  As  Christ  prayed, 
"Father,  forgive  theml"  the  poor 
thief  grew  bold,  "  Lord,  remember 
me  1"  Mercy  is  the  end  of  our  re- 
pentance, tiiat  we  may  find  forgive- 
ness ;  mercy  is  our  supporter  in  all 
our  sorrows  for  sin,  that  we  roar 
not  out  vnth  Cain,  "My  sin  is 
greater  than  it  can  be  forgiven," 
nor  betake  ourselves  desperately, 
with  Judas,  to  a  halter.  Mercy  is 
our  only  plea  when  we  do  repent ; 
we  cannot  say  we  have  done  such 
and  such  good  offices  for  the  time 
past,  we  are  too  unprofitable  ser- 
vants ;  we  dare  not  promise  of  our- 
selves to  be  more  serviceable  for 
the  time  to  come,  we  are  too  desul- 
tory creatures.  Lord,  forsake  not 
us,  lest  we  forsake  Thee  I  Mercy  is 
the  object  of  our  hopes,  the  total 
sum  01  our  desires ;  both  grace  and 
glory  do  depend  upon  mercy.  So 
mercy  is  the  beginning,  the  middle, 
the  end  of  our  happiness. — Bra/m- 
hall. 

At  the  ElsTenth  Hour.— <<  On  a 
voyage  from  Bengal  to  Englandi 
in  the  month  of  June,  1882,  on 
howrd  the  James  Sibbaldt  I  was 
requested,"  says  a  Christian  writer, 
"  by  the  very  intelligent  and  atten- 
tive surgeon  of  the  ship,  to  viflit  a 
poor  invalid  soldier,  of  whom  I 
had  heard  as  being  in  a  state  of 
idiocy,  unable  to  do  anything  for 
himself,  and  in  deep  distreM.    I 
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was  now  informed,  however,  that 
he  had  regained  his  senses,  and 
was  perfectly  intelligent,  but  had 
got  a  severe  complaint,  and  that 
the  means  nsed  did  not  seem  to 
atrest  its  progress.  I  fonnd  the 
poor  man  emaciated  and  much  ex- 
nansted ;  and,  £rom  the  s^ptoms 
of  his  disease,  I  thought  htm  dying. 
'  Yon  appear,'  said  I,  '  in  a  very 
poor  way.  Have  yon  considered 
that  it  is  possible  yon  may  not  re- 
cover?' 'Oh,  yes,  it  is  possible; 
but  I  expect  to  be  better.*  '  In  the 
view  of  such  a  possibility,*  said  I, 
*  have  you  considered  how  you  are 
to  appear  before  God ? '  'Oh  yes,' 
said  the  man,  *  I  have  considered 
that.  I  am  a  great  sinner,  sir ;  my 
whole  life  has  been  sin.  I  very 
early  became  a  soldier,  and  ever 
since  I  have  lived  in  sin.'  The 
tears  ran  plentifully  down  his 
cheeks,  and  he  sobbed  mnch. 
'Well,'  said  I,  *  it  is  a  mercy  that 
you  have  discovered  this ;  it  is  €k>d 
who  has  showed  you  what  you  are : 
many  never  sed  this,  and  we  ought 
to  bless  God  when  He  gives  us  a 
true  view  of  our  character.  But 
have  yon  heard  of  the  remedy 
for  sin ;  of  the  Saviour  whose 
blood  cleanseth  from  all  sin;  of 
Christ  Jesus,  who  put  away  sin  by 
the  sacrifice  of  Himself? '  *  Oh  yes, 
«ir,  that  is  my  comfort  here,  and 
all  my  hope  and  trust  are  in  the 
mercy  of  God  through  Christ.'  The 


tears  came  again  over  his  pale  iace, 
but  its  expression  was  peacefiil. 
*  My  friend,*  said  I,  •  this  is  a  great 
discovery  you  have  made ;  this  is 
great  Imowledge.  What  taught 
you  this?  Where  did  you  become 
acquainted  with  it?'  'Oh,  sir,  it 
was  this  Book,'  laying  his  with- 
ered hand  upon  a  Bible,  one  of  the 
Bible  Society's,  as  yet  almost  new ; 
'  it  was  this  Book.  Since  I  came 
on  board  this  ship,  it  was  lent  to 
me  by  one  of  my  comrades.  It  has 
shown  me  what  I  am,  and  taught 
me  to  love  Christ.'  This  poor  man 
lingered  for  some  time.  When  I 
gave  y^^rn  my  opinion  that  he  was 
dying,  he  received  it  with  great 
composure.  'Oh,*  said  he,  'I 
should  like  to  live  a  little  longer ! ' 
'Why?'  'Because  sometimes  I 
am  afraid  it  is  not  real ;  for  I  have 
been  such  a  sinner.'  'Fear  not,' 
said  I,  '  be  not  afraid ;  you  would 
not  conmiit  sin  again  willingly?' 
'Oh  nor  said  ho;  'oh  no  I  "Then,' 
said  I,  '  you  hate  sin,  you  love 
Jesus  Chnst,  and  you  trust  in  Him 
alone  for  salvation;  and  He  has 
wrought  this  change  in  you  by  His 
Spirit.  Fear  not.  He  toI  not  for- 
sake you.'  While  the  tears  be- 
dewed his  eyes,  he  said,  'I  love 
Christ;  I  love  Him  sincerely t' 
These  were  the  last  words  he 
uttered.  He  departed  quietly  to 
his  rest,  and  is  now,  no  doxibt, 
with  Him  whom  his  soul  loved." 


»•• 


MIND. 

"  Thou  wilt  keep  him  in  perfect  peace  whose  mind  is  stayed  on  Thee.*'— 

I$a,  zxtI.  8. 


Hb  that  doubts  the  existence  of 
mind,  by  doubting  proves  it. 

CuLTivATiOM  to  the  mind  is  as 
necessary  as  food  is  to  the  body. — 
Cicero, 

"Plough  deep,"  says  Cobbett, 
"if  you  want  satisfactory  crops." 
The  remark  equally  applies  to  the 
human  mind. 

A  oooD  mind  is  a  kingdom  in 
itself,  it  is  true;  but  there  is  no 
mind  truly  good  but  that  wherein 
Christ  dwells. — Leight(m. 


Ths  mind  of  a  proud  man  is  like 
a  mushroom  whidb  start-up  in  a 
night :  his  businesB  is  first  to  for- 
get himselft  and  then  his  friends. 
— South, 

Mental  pleasures  never  doy: 
unlike  those  of  the  body,  they  are 
increased  by  repetition,  approved 
of  by  reflection,  and  strengthened 
by  eiijoyment. — CoUon. 

Thb  mind  has  a  certain  vegeta- 
tive power,  which  cannot  be  wholly 
idle.    If  it   ia  not  laid  out   and 
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cultivated  into  a  bdantiful  garden, 
it  will  of  itself  shoot  up  in  weeds, 
or  flowers  of  a  wild  growth. — The 
Spectator, 

The  religious  pleasures  of  a  well- 
disposed  mind  move  gently,  and 
therefore  constantly.  It  does  not 
affect  by  ecstasy  and  rapture,  but 
is  like  the  pleasure  of  health,  still 
and  sober,  yet  greater  and  stronger 
than  when  the  senses  make  grosser 
impressions. — South. 

Content  of  mind  springing  from 
innocence  of  life,  from  the  faithful 
discharge  of  our  duty,  iroja  satis- 
faction of  conscience,  from  a  good 
liope  in  regard  to  God  and  our 
future  state,  is  much  to  be  preferred 
before  all  the  delights  which  any 
temporal  possession  or  fruition  can 
afford. — Barrow, 

Few  minds  are  sunlike— sources 
of  light  to  themselves  and  to  others. 
Many  more  are  moons,  that  shine 
with  a  derivative  and  a  reflected 
light.  Among  the  tests  to  dis- 
tinguish them  is  this :  the  former 
are  always  fall,  the  latter  only  now 
and  then,  when  their  suns  are 
shining  full  upon  them. — Hare, 

OultiyatioD  of  the  Mind. — The 
infant  comes  into  our  hands  a  sub- 
ject capable  of  certain  impressions, 
and  of  being  led  on  to  a  certain 
degree  of  improvement.  His  mind 
is  like  his  body;  what  at  first  was 
cartilage,  gradually  becomes  bone. 
Just  so  the  mind  acquires  its  so- 
lidity; and  what  might  originally 
liave  been  bent  in  a  thousand  di- 
rections, becomes  stiff,  unmanage- 
able, and  unimpressible. — Godwin. 

HeaTenly  -  mindedness.  —  Hea- 
venly-mindedness,  in  the  complete 
sense  of  the  word,  includes  a  sub- 
jection of  every  thought  to  the  will 
of  God;  a  surrender  of  the  affec- 
tions to  Him;  a  deliberate  pre- 
ference of  an  eternal  good  to  tem- 
poral advantages ;  purity  of  inten- 
tion; abstraction  from  the  world 
in  the  Scriptural  sense  of  the  term ; 
separation  from  low  and  secular 
ends ;'  in  a  word  j  is  the  dailv  remem- 
brancer of  that  work  wbidi,  though 


it  can  only  be  perfected  in  another 
state  of  being,  must  have  its  com- 
mencement here — the  union  of  the 
soul  witli  God. — Sumner, 

Great  Minds.  —  Really  great 
minds  seem  to  have  cast  off  from 
their  hearts  the  grave's  earth,  as 
well  as  dissipated  the  clbuds  which 
conceal  the  heaven  from  our  view, 
and  they  thus  disclose  to  themselves 
and  to  us  a  clear  and  blissful  world 
of  everlasting  repose.  The  beauty 
of  such  minds  appears  simple  and 
unagitated,  extending,  like  tne  blue 
ether,  over  the  world  and  time. 
And  it  is  the  repose  produced  by 
satisfaction  and  completion,  not 
exhaustion  from  the  fatigue  of  con- 
tinuous endeavour,  which  gives  an 
expression  of  serenity  to  their  eyes, 
and  imprints  its  quiet  on  their  Ups. 
— Eichler, 

BeTont  and  Undeyont  Minds. — 
Let  a  man  have  all  the  world  can  give 
him,  he  is  still  miserable,  if  he  has 
a  grovelling,  unlettered,  undevout 
mind.  Let  him  have  his  gardens, 
his  fields,  his  woods,  his  lawns,  for 
grandeur,  plentv,  ornament,  and  * 
gratification,  while  at  the  same 
time  God  is  not  in  all  his  thoughts; 
and  let  another  man  have  neither 
field  nor  guden,  let  him  look  only 
at  nature  with  an  enlightened 
mind  —  a  mind  which  can  see 
and  adore  the  Creator  in  "His 
works,  can  consider  them  as  de- 
monstrations of  His  power.  His 
wisdom.  His  goodness,  and  His 
truth ;  this  man  is  greater,  as  well 
as  happier,  in  his  poverty,  than  the 
other  m  his  riches.  The  one  is 
but  little  higher  than  a  beast,  the 
other  but  a  little  lower  than  an 
angel. — Jones  of  Nayland. 

Definition  of  Mind.  — By  the 
mind  of  a  man  we  understand  that 
in  him  which  thinks,  remembers, 
reasons,  wills.  The  essence  both 
of  body  and  mind  is  unknown  to 
us.  We  know  certain  properties  of 
tiie  first,  and  certain  operations  of 
the  last ;  and  by  these  only  we  can 
define  or  describe  them.  We  de- 
fine body  to  be  that  which  is  ex- 
tendedy  6olid»  movable^  divisible. 
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In  like  manner  we  define  mind  to 
be  that  which  thinks.  We  are 
consoious  that  we  think,  and  that 
we  have  a  variety  of  thoughts  of 
different  kinds — saoh  as  seeing, 
hearing,  remembering,  deliberating, 
resolying,  loving,  hating,  and  many 
other  kinds  of  thought — all  which 
we  are  taught  by  natare  to  attribute 
to  one  internal  principle ;  and  this 
principle  of  thought  we  call  the 
mind  or  soul  of  man. — Bcid, 

Seraph  within  Man. — Erarn- 
maoher  gives  the  legend  of  Adam 
reposing  under  a  tree,  looking  up 
into  heaven,  and  longing  for  wings 
that  he  might  soar  to  the  stars. 
Then  a  seraph  touched  him,  and  a 
deep  sleep  tell  upon  him,  and  he 
dreamed,  and  it  seemed  to  him  he 
flew  up  into  heaven.  But,  when 
he  awoke,  he  found  he  was  still  re- 
clining under  the  tree.  Then  he 
said  to  the  seraph,  *'  Behold,  I  flew 
up  to  the  vault  of  the  sky ;  radiant 
worlds  like  the  sun  rushed  past  me, 
and  still  worlds  on  worlds  were 
beyond.  Didst  thou  indeed  guide 
me  yonder  ?"  But  the  seraph  an- 
swered, ''This  tree  has  over- 
shadowed thee,  and  thy  body  has 
rested  on  this  hill.  But  behold, 
Adam,  within  thee  dwells  a  seraph, 
who  is  able  to  rise  to  these  glorious 
worlds,  and  who,  the  higher  he 
soareth,  bendeth  the  knee  in  deeper 
humility  before  Jehovah.  Son  of 
earth,  prise  and  guiurd  this  seraph, 
that  worldly  lusts  parsJvse  not  his 
flight,  to  cluun  him  to  the  earUi." 

"The  dhamber  of  Imagery."— 
The  mind  of  man  is  a  chamber  of 
imagery.  We  have  the  power  to 
conceive  picturesque  thoughts,  to 
eoi]jure  up  scenes  and  circum- 
stances from  either  experience  or 
imagination,  and  thus  to  constitute 
the  mind  as  a  picture  gallery,  more 
or  less  furnished  in  proportion  as 
we  cultivate  the  study  and  taste  for 
these  things.  It  is  thus  that  tiie 
"Pilgrim's  Progress*'  has  com- 
manded a  reputation  beyond  tiiat 
of  anv  other  uninspired  work.  It 
^«  itself  a  gallei;^  of  pictures — states 

miad  deseribed,  abstract  prin- 


ciples personified,  and  the  whole 
inward  experience  of  the  soul  ex- 
pressed in  the  form  of  outward  and 
nuniliar  illustration.  And  this  is 
appreciated  because  it  is  natural. 
Hum,an  speech  is  to  a  very  large 
extent  composed  of  words  that  in 
ordinary  use  cause  images,  repre- 
sentations, and  metaphors  to  rise  to 
view,  and  to  stand  before  us.  The 
phrases  of  our  daily  talk  are  half 
poetry  and  imagination.  We  speak 
of  "  the  seat  of  war,"  sitting  down 
before  a  besieged  city.  The  very 
word  *'  siege"  is  the  French  for  a 
seat — iust  as  though  the  investing 
army  had  taken  up  a  chair  and  set  it 
down  before  the  walls,  and  sat  down 
upon  it  for  days  and  months  of 
watching  and  waiting  to  see  the 
end.  We  speak  of  a  battery  as 
being  "  masked, "  "  unmasked, " 
"  summoning,"  "  answering,"  "  an- 
swered," **  silenced ;"  and  all  tliis 
because  of  the  cannon's  "  mouth." 
The  "  white  flag"  instantly  sug- 
gests a  truce  and  suspension  of 
hostilities  ;  and  the  "  red  cross  " 
summons  us  to  view  the  work  of 
mercy  and  compassion.  We  talk  of 
words  that  "  bum,"  or  "  sting,"  or 
"wound,"  or  "soothe."  We  de- 
scribe the  character  of  a  man  not 
in  roundabout  speech  but  by  in- 
stant illustration,  calling  him  a 
"  fox,"  if  he  be  cunning;  a  "  wolf," 
if  he  be  rapacious ;  a  "  bear,"  if  he 
be  rough  and  uncouth ;  and  by  a 
less  complimentary  term  if  he  be 
stupid  and  dull ;  and  we  speak  of  a 
Httle  child  as  a  "  lamb,"  because  it 
is  innocent  and  simple.  So  we  also 
speak  of  a  ship :  it  "rides  at  anchor," 
it  "breasts"  the  waves ;  it  "ploughs" 
the  deep ;  it  "  pulls  throus^h"  the 
surf ;  it  gallantiv  sails;  and  yet  we 
know  the  ship  has  none  of  those 
active  powers  at  its  command,  but 
is  the  passive  subject  of  wind,  or 
wave,  or  tide.  Thus  also  the  corn- 
fields "  shout  for  joy,  they  also 
sing"  (Psa.  Ixv.  18) ;  the  sea  "  fled," 
the  mountains  "skipped"  (Psa.  cxiv. 
3,  4) ;  the  hills  "melted"  (Psa.xcvii. 
5) ;  Lebanon  "  mourned ; "  the 
trees  of  the  field  "  fainted"  (Ezek. 
xxxi.  15).~JR.  Maguir€. 
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Fortitade  of  Mind.  — <<A  few 
years  before  the  Greek  revolution," 
says  a  Christian  writer,  "  a  Turk 
and  a  Greek,  of  the  same  occupa- 
tion, lived  opposite  to  each  other  at 
Smyrna.  The  Turk  was  from  the 
island  of  Mitylene,  nearly  all  the 
inhabitants  of  which  understood 
Greek.  The  Greek  was  from  Athens, 
and  had  in  his  shop  a  younger 
brother,  a  youth  of  about  fourteen 
years  of  age.  The  Turk  often 
visited  his  neighbour,  and  one  day 
he  found  the  young  Greek  reading 
a  copy  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  re- 
ceived through  the  Bible  Society, 
on  which  bis  mind  was  intently 
fixed.  The  Turk,  impatient  on 
seeing  him  so  absorbed,  inquired 
with  some  petulance  the  name  of 
the  book :  the  youth  replied,  some- 
what coldly,  that  it  was  his  Jcetab, 
or  sacred  book.  After  some  fur- 
ther conversation,  the  Turk  left  ihe 
house,  but  he  had  scarcely  quitted 
the  door,  when  the  elder  brother, 
who  had  been  apprised  of  the  con- 
versation which  had  just  taJcen 
place,  severely  .reprimanded  the 
youth.  'What  have  you  done,' 
said  he,  *  in  proposing  to  this  Turk 
to  become  a  Christian  ?  If  he 
should  denounce  us,  we  are  both  of 
us  lost :  prison,  confiscation  of  our 
property,  and  probably  death  will 
be  our  lot  I"  The  young  Greek  was 
yet  trembling  under  t£js  reproof, 
when  the  Turk  again  entereo,  and 
inquired  what  it  was  that  affected 
him.  His  brother  having  left,  the 
youth  related  to  him  all  that  had 
passed  between  them.  '  By  my  re- 
ligion,' said  the  Turk,  '  and  by  tJl 
that  I  hold  sacred,  I  swear  that  I 
will  not  denoxmoe  you  \  Only  read 
to  me  somewhat  from  your  hetahJ 
The  young  Greek  then  ventured  to 
read :  the  Turk  listened  with  deep 
attention,  and  the  more  he  heard, 
the  more  eager  was  he  still  to  hear. 
He  could  see  from  his  window 
whenever  the  elder  brother  left  his 
house,  and  this  was  a  signal  for 
him  to  hasten  to  the  youth,  whom 
he  would  allure  by  presents  to 
spend  much  time  in  reading  to  him 
the  Word  of  God.     Some  months 


having  past  in  this  manner,   the 
Turk  came  at  length  to  the  resolu- 
tion of  abandoning  the  religion  of 
his  fathers,  and  embracing  Chris- 
tianity.    He  shut  up  his  house, 
sold  his  property,  and  betook  him- 
self to  a  Greek  priest,  to  whom 
he    eonmiunicatea  his  resolution. 
*  Away,  for  the  love  of  God  I*  was 
all  the  answerthat  he  could  obtain. 
A  Turk  desiring  to  embrace  Chris- 
tianity was  a  ming  so  unheard  of 
that  the  distrust  of  the  priest  was 
awakened ;  and  so  much  the  more 
as  Turks  often  endeavoured  in  this 
manner  to  ensnare  Christians,  that 
they  might  find  a  pretext  for  ex- 
acting heavy  fines.    Our  Turk,  ob- 
taining  no    Help  in  this  first  in- 
stance,   applied   to  the    priest  of 
another  Greek  church,  who   gave 
him   the  same    repulse.      Driven 
almost  to  despair,  some  one  advised 
him  to  go  to  Athos,  where  there 
are  many  monasteries,  celebrated 
for  their  riches  and  the  number  of 
their  inmates.    At  Athos,  however, 
he  was  repulsed  as  he  had  been  at 
Smyrna :  no  one  could  believe  him 
sincere  :  some  intrigue  on  the  part 
of  the    people    of    Smyrna   was 
dreaded  by  the  monks;    and,  to 
avoid  the  mischief,  one  monastery 
after  another  repulsed  him.    His 
courage  was  not  to  be  subdued: 
he  betook  himself  in  haste  to  one  of 
the  anchorites  of    the  mountain. 
These  hermits  hve  without  the  walls 
of  the  monasteries,  but  depend  on 
them  for  many  things :  the  old  man 
to   whom   he    applied,  therefore, 
while  he  pitied  the  Turk,  could  not 
venture  to  assist -him  without  the 
permission  of  his  superiors.    There 
was,  however,  a  young  priest  with 
the  hermit  when  the  Turk  made  his 
application.    As  they  walked  away 
together,  the  Turk,  without  utter- 
ing a  word,  sought  to  assuage  his 
grief  by   his  tears.     The  young 
priest  at  length  broke  his  siience. 
'  Hast  thou,  indeed,*  said  he,   *  a 
sincere  desire  to  become  a  Chris- 
tian ? '    '  You  see  this,'  replied  the 
Turk.     '  Then  follow  me,'  said  the 
priest.   'I  will  show  you  a  retreat, 
sufficient  for  your  dwelling  and  to 
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shelter  yoa  from  the  weather. 
Here  hide  yoarselfl  I  will  bring  you 
food,  and  will  come  daily  to  in- 
stmot  yotl.'  In  this  retirement  the 
Tnrk  continued  for  many  months, 
receiving  from  the  young  priest 
both  his  bodily  and  his  spiritual 
food.  The  anchorite  had  not, 
however,  forgotten  him :  he  often 
spoke  of  him,  and  said  one  day 
to  the  young  priest,  '  I  did  wrong 
to  send  that  man  away.  I  am 
persuaded  that  he  was  sincere.' 
The  young  priest,  smUing  at  these 
words,  led  his  aged  friend  to  the  re- 
treat of  the  Turk,  who  was  at  length 
admitted  to  baptism,  and  lived  some 
years  at  Athos.  But  the  fire  of  his 
first  love  burned  within  him,  and 
would  not  suffer  him  to  remain  any 
longer  inactive.  He  had  an  aged 
mother  and  a  brother  at  Mitylene. 
The  salvation  of  their  souls  inces- 
santly pressmg  on  his  mind,  he 
came  at  length  to  the  resolution  of 
visiting  them,  and  embarked,  with 
that  view,  for  Eydonia,  or  Haivali, 
on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  and 
separated  by  a  narrow  strait  from 
Mitylene.  In  this  flourishing  town, 
inhabited  by  Greeks,  no  other  Turks 
were  met  with,  before  the  revolu- 
tion, save  the  officers  of  the  Sultan. 
Our  Turk  was  already  on  board  the 
vessel  at  this  place  which  was  to 
carry  him  over  to  Mitylene,  when 
anotner  Turk,  an  officer  of  the  Cus- 
toms, recognised  him  by  a  scar 
near  his  eye.  Ho  was  immediately 
questioned,  and  did  not  hesitate  to 
relate  all  the  circumstances  of  his 
conversion,  avowing  himself  a 
Christian,  and  that  a  Christian  he 
would  remain  even  unto  death. 
He  was  arrested,  cast  into  prison, 
and  subjected  to  every  kmd  of 
torture,  but  continued  immovable. 
As  soon  as  this  event  became 
known,  the  Christians  were  deeply 
affected.  Gregory,  then  at  the 
head  of  the  college,  immediately 
assembled  the  first  class  of  the 
students,  which  consisted  of  yoimg 
men  of  twentv  years  and  upwards. 
He  related  to  tnem  what  had  passed, 
and  exhorted  them  to  prav  for  their 
afflicted  brother.  *  But,*  ne  added, 


*  prayer  alone  should  not  content  us : 
we  must  endeavour  to  comfort  and 
encourage  him  in  his  prison.  Which 
of  you  will  put  his  own  life  into 
jeopardy  in  this  act  of  piety  ?'  '  I !' 
'ir  resounded  on  all  sides.  No 
one  being  wiUing  to  yield  to  an- 
other the  honour  of  the  perilous 
enterprise,  a  young  Athenian, 
named  John  Skonzes,  since  dead, 
rose  and  said,  '  I  am  an  Athenian, 
and  it  was  an  Athenian  whom  it 
pleased  God  to  make  the  first  in- 
strument of  the  conversion  of  this 
Turk:  you  ought  to  yield  to  me  the 
preference,  therefore,  in  this  xmder- 
taking.*  To  this  they  agreed;  and, 
to  obtain^  admission  for  him  into 
the  prison,  recourse  was  had  to  a 
contrivance  which  perfectly  suc- 
ceeded. Skonzes  disguised  himself 
as  a  labouring  mason,  and  took  the 
road  to  Magnesia ;  while  a  Greek 
master-mason,  engaged  for  the  pur- 
pose, went  to  the  Turks  to  apprise 
them  that  one  of  his  workmen,  who 
owed  him  a  considerable  sum,  had 
fled  to  Magnesia.  Some  Turkish 
soldiers  were  immediately  des* 
patched  in  pursuit,  and  Skonzes 
consequently  was  thrown  into 
prison.  Here  he  encountered  a 
frightful  spectacle :  the  poor  Turk, 
who  had  suffered  all  kinds  of  tor- 
ment, lay  stretched  on  the  earth, 
his  head  down,  and  his  feet  fistst- 
ened  by  a  cord  to  the  ceiling ;  in 
which  gainful  attitude  it  had  been 
determmed  to  leave  him  until  he 
should  abandon  his  resolution. 
Skonzes  concealed  his  emotions, 
and  remained  quiet  tiU  midnight. 
When  the  other  prisoners  had 
fallen  asleep,  he  drew  near  to  the 
martyr,  and  sought  to  console  him, 
by  assuring  him  how  much  the 
Christians  felt  for  him ;  that  they 
would  do  all  in  their  power  for  his 
dehveranoe ;  that  thejr  prayed  for 
the  strengthening  of  hisiiuth;  and 
that  he  had  been  himself  sent  on 
their  part  to  encourage  him.  The 
martyr  answered,  '  I  thank  you  for 
your  love ;  but,  blessed  be  God,  I 
stand  in  no  need  of  encouragement. 
I  shall  endure  all,  even  to  the  end.' 
He  kept  his  word.    He  was  taken 
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to  Constantinople,  where  he  was 
promised  liberty,  wealth,  a  wife  of 
great  beauty — all  on  the  single  con- 
dition of  returning  to  the  religion  of 
his  fathers.    But  all  was  unavail- 


ing. His  torments  were  then  mul- 
tiplied ;  but,  as  nothing  could  shake 
the  fortitude  or  faithfulness  of  his 
mind,  they  ended  them  by  striking 
off  his  head." 


-»♦- 


MISSIONS  AND  MISSION  WORK. 

"  Go  ye  into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  evexy  creature.*'- 

Mark  xvi.  15. 


A  DISCIPLE  who  would  do  Christ's 
work  will  strive  to  do  it  in  Christ's 
way. 

"  The  Gospel  is  the  only  means 
of  oivilising  man."  So  writes  one 
who  has  viewed  the  results  of  the 
Gospel  in  various  parts  of  the 
hea£hen  world. 

Dk.  Judson,  on  his  missionary 
journeys  through  the  villages  and 
jungles  of  the  p<ior  benighted 
Karens,  used  to  be  called  by  the 
natives  the  "Jesus  Christ's  man." 

We  sometimes  complain  of  the 
slow  progress '  of  Missions,  as 
though  nothing  had  been  done. 
Is  it  nothing  that  the  Church  has 
been  aroused  to  her  duty,  and  that 
every  large  branch  of  Zion  has  her 
missionary  organisation  ? 

When  one  who  is  a  servant  is 
called  to  train  others  in  the  service, 
he  will  recall  in  his  own  person  the 
meekness,  faith,  prayerfulness,  calm 
waiting,  patient  endurance,  certain 
hopefolness,  and  careful  obedience 
wluch  were  seen  in  the  Lord. — 
McLccolL 

Much  has  been  said  as  to  the 
danger  of  sending  missionaries  and 
the  inutility  of  attempting  to  in- 
struct the  heathen.  In  regard  to 
the  first,  if  they  are  Christian 
missionaries,  there  can  be  no  fear ; 
and  as  to  the  second,  it  does  not 
deserve  an  answer.  It  has  been 
practicaDy  refuted. 

As  Peter  walked  at  eventime, 
his  lengthened  shadow,  as  it  fell  on 
the  gathered  sick  in  the  streets  of 
Jerusalem,  healed  as  it  swept  over 
them ;  even  so  is  Christianity  going 
through  the  earth  like  a  spirit  of 
health,  and  the  nationB,  miserable 


and  fallen,  start  up  and  live  as  she 
passes. — F.  F,  Trench. 

Coke  crossed  theAtlantic  eighteen 
times,  preached,  wrote,  travelled, 
estabhsned  missions,  begged  from 
door  to  door  for  them,  and  laboured 
in  all  respects  as  if,  like  the  apostles, 
he  would  **tum  the  world  upside 
down."  At  nearly  seventy  years 
of  age  he  started  to  Christianise 
India. — Stevens. 

A  REGIMENT  ouce  received  orders 
to  plant  some  heavy  guns  on  the 
top  of  a  very  steep  hill.  The  soldiers 
dragged  them  to  the  base  of  the  hill, 
but  were  imable  to  get  them 
farther.  An  officer,  learning  the 
state  of  affairs,  cried,  "  Men,  it 
must  be  done  !  I  have  the  orders 
in  my  pocket."  So  has  the  Church 
orders  to  make  known  the  glad 
tidings  of  salvation  to  all  nations. 

PioneerB  of  the  Ctospel. — It  is 
said  that  when  Diogenes  had  spent 
the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  ob- 
serving the  most  extreme  and  scru- 
pulous self-denial,  and  was  fast 
verging  on  ninety  years  of  age, 
one  of  his  friends  recommended 
him  to  indulge  himself  a  little. 
"What I"  exclaimed  he;  "would 
you  have  me  quit  the  race  close  by 
the  goal?"  Language  not  unlike 
this  has  invsiriably  been  used  by 
every  true  missionary  pioneer. 

Ohrist's  Mission.— "Why  the  long 
joumeyfrom  heaven  ?  Why  the  long 
sojourn  amidst  poverty  and  scorn  ? 
"Wny  the  toilsome  ministry  amidst 
cities  and  villages  of  Galilee  and 
Judffla?  Why  put  up  with  such 
fault-finding  and  abuse  as  assail 
Him  everywhere  ?  Why  the  jour- 
ney to  Jerusalem,  and  the  knbwn 
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betrayal,  rejection,  and  crael  death 
there  ?  Ah,  '*  the  Son  of  man  came 
to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  was 
lost." — A.  C.  Thompson, 

Vitality  of  the  Oospel.  —  See 
what  vitality  the  Gospel  has! 
Plunge  her  under  the  wave,  and 
she  rises  the  pnrer  from  her  wash- 
ing ;  thrust  her  in  the  fbre,  and  she 
comes  out  the  more  bright  for  her 
burning;  cut  herin sunder, and  each 
piece  shall  liiake  another  Church ; 
behead  her,  and,  like  the  hydra  of 
old,  she  shall  have  a  hundred  heads 
for  every  one  you  cut  away.  She 
cannot  die,  she  must  live,  for  she 
has  the  power  of  God  within  her. — 
Spurgeon, 

A  Kissionary  Tract. An 

American  writer  says  that  a  lady 
was  filling  a  box  for  India,  when  a 
child  brought  her  a  cent,  with  which 
she  bought  a  tract,  and  put  it  in  the 
box.  The  tractwas  afterwards  given 
to  a  Burman  chief,  and  it  led  him 
to  Christ.  The  chief  told  the  story 
of  his  new  God  and  great  happiness 
to  his  friends.  They  also  were  led 
to  believe,  and  cast  away  their  idols. 
A  church  was  built  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  a  missionary  was 
sent  for.  Fifteen  hundred  converted 
from  heathenism  was  the  result 
of  the  little  seed. 


"Marohing   Oideit," 


The 


Duke  of  Wellington,  it  is  related, 
onoe  met  a  yoxmg  clergyman,  who, 
being  aware  of  his  Grace's  fprmer 
residence  in  the  East,  and  of  his 
familiarity  with  the  ignorance  and 
obstinacy  of  the  Hindoos  in  support 
of  their  (alse  religion,  proposed  the 
following  question :  **  Does  not  your 
Grace  think  it  almost  useless  and 
extrav^ant  to  preach  the  Gospel 
to  the  Hindoos  ?  "  The  Duke  im- 
mediately rejoined,  '*  Look,  sir,  to 
your  marching  orders :  '  Preach  the 
Gospel  to  every  creature.'" 

"  In  Dae  Time." — ^Garey  and  his 
fellow  missionaries  laboured  as  long 
as  seven  years  before  the  first  Hindoo 
convert  was  baptized.  Judson  toiled 
on  for  years  without  any  fruit  from 
his  efEortf 9  untU  the  lew  efamxebas 


in  England  which  sustained  him 
began  to  be  disheartened.  He 
wrote,  '*  Beg  the  churches  to  have 
patience.  If  a  ship  were  here,  to 
carry  me  to  any  part  of  the  world, 
I  would  not  leave  my  field.  Tell 
the  brethren  success  is  as  certain  as 
the  promise  of  a  faithful  God  can 
make  it."  The  mission  was  com- 
menced in  the  year  1814.  In  1870 
it  counted  more  than  a  hundred 
thousand  converts. 

Fruit. — **We  can  truly  say," 
observes  a  missionary,  *  *  that,  among 
the  very  considerable  number  of 
Esquimaux  who  live  with  us,  we 
know  of  few  who  are  not  seriously 
desirous  to  profit  by  what  they 
hear,  and  to  experience  and  enjoy 
themselves  that  which  they  see 
their  countrymen  possess.  Our 
communicants  give  us  pleasure,  for 
it  is  the  wish  of  their  very  hearts 
to  live  unto  the  Lord,  and  their 
conduct  affords  proofs  oftiie  sin- 
cerity of  their  promsions.  Thus,  for 
example,  Esquimaux  sisters,  who 
have  no  boat  of  their  own,  venture 
across  bays  some  miles  in  breadth* 
sitting  behind  their  husbands  on 
their  narrow  kajaks,  in  order  to  be 
present  at  the  holy  sacrament, 
though  at  the  peril  of  their  lives." 

The  Gkspel  Universally  Adapted. 
— ^The  Gospel  is  a  plant  which  is 
not  affected  by  earthly  changes. 
It  is  the  same  in  the  temperate  as 
in  the  torrid  zone,  and  as  in  the 
frigid.  It  does  not  seem  to  be 
scorched  by  heats  or  benumbed  by 
cold.  Age  does  not  diminish  the 
freshness  of  its  bloom;  soil  does 
not  affect  its  nature;  climate  does 
not  modify  its  peculiar  properties. 
Among  the  frost-bound  latitudes  of 
North  America,  and  the  burning 
sands  of  Africa,  or  the  fertile  plains 
of  India,  we  find  it  still  shooting 
up,  the  same  plant  of  renown,  the 
same  vine  of  the  Lord's  right-hand 
planting,  the  same  *'  tree  of  life," 
raised  up  from  the  beginning  of 
time,  **  whose  leaves  were  for  the 
healhig  of  the  nations,"  and  under 
which  all  Idndreda  and  tribes  and 
tongues  and  people  ehall  one  day 
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rejoice,  when  privQeged  to  take 
shelter  under  its  all-covering  shade, 
and  draw  refreshing  nourishment 
from  its  perennial  £niits. — Duff. 

LeaTening.  —  The  leavening 
process  is  certainly  going  on  in  the 
present  day.  We  cannot  look  at 
the  great  triumphs  achieved  by  the 
Gospel  in  heaUien  lands  without 
feelmg  confident  that  the  power  of 
the  truth  is  growing  and  strengthen- 
ing. The  influence  of  Christianity 
in  all  countries  where  the  Word 
is  preached  plainly  shows  that  the 
mass  is  being  leavened.  We  must, 
however,  carefully  guard  against 
the  error  of  supposing  that,  because 
the  work  is  in  God's  hands,  we  may 
therefore  sit  down  in  idleness,  wait- 
ing for  the  result.  There  is  work 
for  the  husbandman  to  do,  although 
he  cannot  send  the  rain  and  the 
dew,  and  cause  the  sun  to  shine ; 
and  the  reward  of  gathering  in  the 
harvest  is  promised  only  to  those 
who  labour.  **  Our  life  is  hid,"  but 
our  light  must  not  be ;  the  source 
of  power  is  unseen,  but  the  effects 
must  be  manifest  and  the  influence 
must  be  felt. 

The  First  MisBionary. — ^For  five 
and  thirty  years  after  his  conversion 
Paul  seldom  stayed  long  in  one 
place.  From  Jerusalem,  through 
Arabia,  Asia,  Greece,  round  about 
to  Illyricum,  to  Bome,  and  even  to 
the  utmost  bounds  of  the  Western 
world,  "  fully  preaching  the  Gospel 
of  Christ ; "  running,  says  St. 
Jerome,  from  ocean  to  ocean,  like 
the  sun  in  the  heavens,  of  which  it 
is  said,  *'  his  going  fbrth  is  from 
the  end  of  the  heaven,  and  his 
circuit  unto  the  end  of  it ; "  sooner 
wanting  ground  than  a  desire  to 
propagate  the  faith  of  Chnst.  Nice- 
phorus  compares  him  to  a  bird  in 
the  air,  that  in  a  few  years  flew 
round  the  world ;  Isidore  the  Felu- 
slot,  to  a  winged  husbandman,  that 
flew  from  place  to  place,  to  cultivate 
the  world  with  the  most  excellent 
rules  and  institutions  of  life.  And 
while  the  other  apostles  did,  as  it 
were,  choose  this  or  that  particular 
province  as  the  maiii  sphere  of  their 


industry,  St.  Paul  overran  the  whole 
world  to  its  utmost  bounds  and 
comers,  planting  all  places  where 
he  came  with  the  divine  doctrines 
of  the  Gospel. — Cave. 

Savage  Hearts  Subdued.  —  A 
story  is  told  of  a  New  England 
whaJe  ship  that  foundered  in  a  gale 
in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  crew 
took  to  the  boats,  and,  after  several 
days,  came  in  sight  of  an  island. 
One  of  the  boats  ran  through  the 
surf:  its  crew  landed,  only  to  be 
beaten  down  by  the  war-clubs  of 
the  cannibals.  Seeing  their  fate, 
the  other  boat  pushed  off,  and,  after 
much  suffering,  its  crew  were 
rescued.  Years  passed  away,  and 
another  ship  was  wrecked  in  the 
same  sea,  and  near  the  same  island. 
Her  captain  was  one  of  the  crew  of 
the  former  ship.  Exhausted  and 
reduced  by  long  exposure,  he  and 
his  companions  were  forced  to 
land.  He  recognised  the  fatal 
coast.  Filled  with  fear,  they  tried 
to  conceal  themselves.  Seeking 
for  a  cave,  the  foremost  of  them 
reached  the  top  of  a  hill.  He  saw 
a  village  and  a  church  in  the  vale 
beyond,  and  cried,  '*Safel  safe! 
safe!"  As  the  rescued  sailors 
gazed  upon  the  evidences  of  Chris- 
tianity, they  embraced  each  other 
and  wept,  and,  descending,  found, 
instead  of  cruel  death,  generous 
hospitality. 

The  Home  Mission. — Disciple 
life  is  the  groundwork  on  which  all 
direct  service  to  Christ  is  built ;  and 
the  first  layef  of  that  work  is  the 
home  mission — myself,  my  house, 
my  neighbours,  the  villages  and 
towns  around.  Every  foreign  mis- 
sion becomes,  by  the  entrance  of 
missionaries  and  the  ingathering 
of  disciples,  a  home  mission.  The 
Twelve,  before  they  were  invested 
with  tiieir  distiactive  apostoHo 
functions,  began  with  this.  The 
Seventy  began  with  this.  Eveiy 
disciple  who  went  home  to  his 
house  to  settle  in  his  own  sphere 
had  this  work  to  his  hand.  Matthew 
begins  with  making  a  great  feast  in 
his  own  houfe,  at  vluoh  a  great 
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company  of  publicans  and  others  sat 
down,  and  Christ  is  there  to  teach 
them.  This  is  the  work  of  disciples ; 
all  may  and  ought  to  engage  in  it. 
It  is  not  preaching  a  sermon ;  it  is 
not  taking  the  pastoral  care  of  a 
church;  it  is  not  assuming  any 
office  in  the  church ;  it  is  the  im- 
pulse and  call  of  a  new  life  to  apply 
and  extend  its  principles  and  its 
power.  It  is  making  known  the 
glad  tidings  which  are  to  all  people, 
and  first  to  those  nearest  and  most 
accessible.  It  is  dealing  personally 
with  individuals  and  households 
about  their  salvation. — Maccoll. 

Besults  with  God. — Our  Lord's 
disciples  were  very  probably  dis- 
couraged by  the  thought  that  much 
of  the  seed  that  was  sown  would 
perish,  and  that  there  would  be  a 
large  intermixture  of  bad  with  the 
good.  Christ,  therefore,  for  their 
encouragement  and  for  ours,  utters 
the  precious  little  parable  of  "  the 
seed  growing  secretly."  From  this 
we  learn  that  we  are  to  cast  all  care 
and  anxiety  with  regard  to  the 
progress  of  the  truth  upon  God 
Himself.  We  cannot  make  the 
seed  grow;  our  part  is  to  cast  it 
into  the  ground,  and  then  pray  for 
showers  of  blessing  to  descend,  and 
for  the  bright  beams  of  the  Sun  of 
Righteousness  to  give  light  and 
heat, — ^but  that  is  all  we  can  do. 
And  yet  we  need  not  fear  for  the 
result.  The  seed  springeth  and 
groweth  up,  we  know  not  how;  the 
promise  of  success  is  given  to  those 
who  labour  earnestly  and  faith- 
fully*— ''He  that  goeth  forth  and 
weepeth,  bearing  precious  seed, 
shall  doubtless  come  again  with 
rejoicing,  bringing  his  sheaves 
with  hun.**  Many  a  time,  when 
sad  and  wearied  with  apparently 
fruitless  labour,  have  earnest  Chris- 
tian workers  thanked  God  for  that 
word  "doubtless."  In  comfort  have 
they  said  to  themselves,  ""We — 

*  Trust  the  AU-erMtting  Volee, 
And  faith  desires  no  more.'  " 

Harvest  time  will  come,  when  the 
sickle  shall  be  put  in,  and  the  ripe 
com  gathered  into  the  gamer;  and 


then  **he  that  soweth  and  he  that 
reapeth  shall  rejoice  together." 

Freely  Beceived,  Freely  Give. — 
The  realisation  of  the  presence  of 
God  is  beautifully  brought  before 
us  in  the  prayer  of  Teava,  one  of 
the  Barotongan  converts  in  the 
South  Sea.  No  sooner  had  the 
Karotongans  felt  the  power  of  the 
Gospel  of  Christ  themselves,  than 
they  earnestly  desired  to  take  the 
boon  to  the  islands  of  the  Samoan 
group.  In  making  known  his 
desire  to  go  as  a  Christian  evange- 
Ust  to  the  savage  tribes  of  Samoa, 
Teava  wrote : — •*  My  desire  to  fulfil 
Christ's  command  is  very  great. 
He  said  to  His  disciples,  *Go  ye 
into  all  the  world.'  My  heart  is 
compassionating  the  heathen,  who 
know  not  the  salvation  which  God 
has  provided  for  the  world.  Let 
me  go  to  those  savages.  Why  is 
this  delay?  May  God  direct  us, 
but  my  desire  for  the  work  is  very 
great."  This  good  man's  desire 
was  fulfilled:  he  was  taken  to 
Samoa;  he  landed  in  the  midst  of 
its  savage  population ;  he  gained  a 
position  at  Monono,  an  influential 
station,  and,  besides  being  one  of 
the  most  intelligent  and  consistent 
pioneers  to  the  European  mission- 
aries there,  he  has  been  for  many 
years  one  of  their  best  native  assist- 
ants in  translating,  in  schools,  and 
in  the  general  work  of  the  station. 
— Power, 

American  KiasiGnB. — ^An  Ameri- 
can wi;iter  thus  describes  the  origin 
of  missionary  effort  in  his  country : 
'*A  boy  overheard  his  mother  say 
she  had  dedicated  him  to  the  ser- 
vice of  God  as  a  missionary.  That 
boy  was  Samuel  J.  MUls.  When 
he  was  converted,  his  mind  was 
turned  towards  Missions.  He  was 
wont  to  hold  a  prayer-meeting  with 
some  other  students  in  a  grove.  A 
thunder-storm  drove  them  to  take 
shelter  under  a  neighbouring  hay- 
stack ;  and  there,  amid  the  storm, 
the  question  of  Missions  was  dis- 
cussed. It  was  not  a  missionaiy 
age.  One  of  the  five  present  relates 
tiu^t '  MillB  proposed  to  send  tiie 
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Gospel  to  that  dark  and  heathen 
land  (Asia),  and  said  we  could  do 
it  if  we  would.'  It  was  made  a 
subject  of  prayer  while  the  dark 
clouds  were  passing  away  and  the 
clear  sky  breaking  out  after  the 
storm.  They  prayed  together 
earnestly;  and  the  young  men 
founded  a  society,  the  object  of 
which  was  '  to  effect  in  the  person 
of  its  members  a  mission  to  the 
heathen.'  This  led  to  the  foima- 
tion  of  the  American  Board  of 
Foreign  Missions.  Such  was  its 
small  beginning.  Five  only  assem- 
bled at  its  first  meeting,  seven  at 
its  second.  Thousands  are  now 
assembled  at  its  annual  meetings. 
Its  missions  are  in  almost  all 
parts  of  the  globe.  One  thousand 
two  hundred  and  fifty-eight  mis- 
sionaries, ordained  and  unordained, 
male  and  female,  have  been 
sent  out.  They  have  formed  one 
hundred  and  forty-nine  churches, 
and  have  gathered  at  least  fifty-five 
thousand  church  members.  It  has 
three  hundred  and  sixty-nine 
schools,  containing  more  than'  ten 
thousand  children.  It  has  raised 
nations  from  the  lowest  forms  of 
heathenism  to  Christian  civilisa- 
tion." 

FreacMng  the  Gospel.  —  When 
a  celebrated  missionary  was  at 
home  on  a  visit,  he  had  for  a  few 
moments  to  address  a  large  meet- 
ing, and  he  took  for  his  theme  the 
"  preciousness  of  Christ."  On  his 
way  home  a  friend  said  to  him: 
''The  people  are  much  disap- 
pointed. They  wonder  you  did 
not  talk  of  something  else."  "  What 
did  they  want?"  asked  the  mis- 
sionary. '*  I  presented,  to  the  best 
of  my  ability,  the  most  interesting 
subject  in  the  world."  "  Oh,"  said 
his  firiend,  '*  they  wanted  something 
different— a  story."  "Well,"  re- 
turned the  missionary,  "  I  am  sure 
I  gave  them  a  story — the  most  inte- 
resting one  that  can  be  conceived." 
"  But,"  objected  his  friend,  "  they 
have  heard  it  before.  They  wanted 
something  new  from  a  man  who 
had  just  come  from  the  antipodes." 


"  Then  I  am  glad  to  have  it  to  say," 
replied  the  servant  of  Christ,  "  that 
a  man  coming  from  the  antipodes 
had  nothing  better  to  tell  them 
than  the  wondrous  story  of  the 
dying  love  of  Jesus.  My  business 
is  to  preach  the  Gospel  of  Christ, 
and  when  I  speak  at  all  I  dare  not 
trifle  with  my  commission.  When 
I  looked  upon  these  people  to-day, 
and  remembered  where  I  should 
meet  them,  how  could  I  stand  up 
and  famish  food  to  vain  curiosity — 
tickle  their  fancy  with  amusing 
stories,  however  decently  stnfrig 
together  on  a  thread  of  religion? 
Tbas  is  not  what  Christ  meant  by 
preaching  the  Gospel.  And  then 
how  could  I  hereafter  meet  the 
fearful  charge  :  *  I  gave  you  one 
opportunity  to  tell  them  of  Me: 
you  spent  it  in  describing  your  own 
adventures'?  " 

"To  Every  Oreatiire."— "A  few 
years  ago,"  says  a  Transatlantic 
writer,  "a  missionary  from  a 
foreign  land  was  seen  in  one  of  our 
cities,  leading  a  little  boy  of  copper 
complexion.  A  minister  noticed 
him,  and  invited  him  home,  and 
learned  somewhat  of  his  history. 
'  Converted  to  God  in  youth,  I 
desired  to  consecrate  myself  to  His 
service  in  a  foreign  land.  While 
residing  in  an  Oriental  city,  in 
Siam,  there  came  to  me  a  man  of 
savage  and  awful  appearance.  I 
inquired  concerning  tnis  dreadfdl- 
looking  man,  and  found  he  belonged 
to  a  tnbe  who  lived  in  the  moun- 
tains, living  in  barbarism,  entirely 
ignorant  of  the  Gospel.  A  desire 
to  go  among  them  and  preach 
Jesus  instantly  filled  my  soul. 
My  friends  urged  me  not  to  go— it 
would  be  death  to  me — ^they  would 
kill  me — and  why  should  I  throw 
away  my  life  ?  After  praying  God 
to  direct  me,  and  asking  Christ  to 
go  with  me,  I  seemed  to  hear  His 
voice,  saying,  "Go  ye  into  all  the 
world,  and  preach  the  Gospel  to 
every  creature."  I  was  determined 
to  go  and  tell  these  savages  of 
Jesus  and  BLis  love.  I  started  off 
with  a  scanty  outfit,  feeUng  that 
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Christ  was  with  mo,  for  He  has 
said :  <*  Lo  I  am  with  you  alway, 
even  to  the  end  of  the  world."  Ms 
sweet  peace  filled  my  sonl  as  I 
bade  farewell  to  firiends.  Not  long 
after  reaching  this  tribe  of  savages, 
they  surronnded  me  by  hundreds, 
all  armed  with  spears.  I  could  not 
speak  their  language.  As  a  lamb 
among  wolves,  there  I  stood. 
Christ  was  with  me.  In  Him  I 
trusted;  He  heard  my  prayer. 
Tuning  my  violin,  I  began  singing 
and  playing  that  precious  hymn : 

•     "All  hftU  the  power  of  JeflaB*  name, 
Let  angels  prostrate  fall,"  Ac. 

I  closed  my  eyes  while  singing, 
and  on  reaching  the  verse-- 

**  Let  eTeiT  kindred,  every  tribe, 
On  this  terrestrial  baU," 

I  opened  my  eyes,  and  every  spear 
was  dropped.  They  made  signs, 
and  took  me  home  to  their  houses, 
and  gave  me  food,  shelter,  and 
everything  I  needed.  I  learned 
their  language,  and  preached  to 
them  Jesus.  Hundreds  were  con- 
verted to  Christ.  Broken  down  in 
health,  I  came  home  to  rest,  and 
must  soon  return,  leaving  this  dear 
boy  to  be  educated  in  America.' " 

Oospel  Beaching  all  KationB. — 
It  requires  a  deeper  than  human 
wisdom  to  trace  the  steps  by  which 
the  Qospel  has  made  its  way,  during 
the  last  fifty  years,  into  the  nations 
formerly  barred  against  its  ingress. 
In  some  oases  the  faith  and  persist- 
ency  of  a  single  missionary  have 
made  a  lodgment  upon  an  island 
rock  and  planted  the  banner  of  the 
Cross  which  now  floats  over  all  the 
adjacent  islands.  In  other  oases  a 
little  company  have  gone  together 
into  the  midst  of  heathenism,  and 
have  kindled  a  light  which  is  now 
shining  iar  out  into  the  deep  dark- 
ness. In  still  others,  commerce 
has  knocked  at  the  barred  gates  and 
demanded  with  the  cannon's  voice 
to  be  admitted,  and  the  mission  of 
peace  has  entered  the  door  opened 
oy  war.  In  still  another,  ocean 
■tonnst  shipwrecking  heathen  sea- 
men upon  Christian  shores,  have 
Ihns  prepared  missionaries  to  go 
hmk  and  (eU  of  Christ.    And  now 


there  is  no  land  of  earth  utterly 
closed  to  the  approaches  of  Chris- 
tianity, though  much  remains  to 
be  possessed  for  Christ.  Kor  less 
strange  has  been  the  spread  of  the 
Gospel  after  its  admission.  In  one 
phkce,  from  the  fint  year  of  its  in- 
nroduction  it  made  rapid  strides, 
until  it  became  the  dominant  re- 
ligion ;  in  others,  it  made  sure  but 
slow  progress,  and  fought  every 
step  of  its  advance  against  princi- 
palities and  powers ;  in  still  others 
it  seemed  to  make  no  headway  for 
a  generation,  sacrificing  many  lives 
and  large  means,  and  yet  having 
scarce  a  recognised  existence.  And 
now  lying  side  by  side  are  vast 
nations,  as  China  and  Japan,  most 
dissimilar  in  their  willingness  to 
receive  Gospel  influences.  The  in- 
telligent Christian  sees  no  ground 
of  cUscouragement  in  this  variety 
of  apparent  success.  God's  hand  is 
in  it  all,  and  He  times  the  progress 
of  His  kingdom  among  the  nations 
with  infinite  wisdom,  requiring  His 
servants  to  work  on  in  &ith  where 
they  cannot  see  results.  Still  it  is 
true  that  God  has  set  times  for 
special  blessings  upon  a  given 
nation,  and  then  there  is  special 
encouragement  to  the  Church  to 
concentrate  her  efforts  upon  that 
point.  Japan,  Spain,  and  Mexico, 
tmtil  recently  apparently  hopeless 
fields  of  effort,  are  now  almost 
literally  stretching  out  their  hands 
for  the  Gospel.  The  movement  in 
Japan  is  simply  amazing.  That 
the  entire  poHcy  of  the  governing 

Sowers,  a  policy  pursued  with  in- 
edible rigidity  for  2600  years  it 
is  believed,  should  be  changed  in  a 
day,  and  the  very  opposite  policy 
adopted,  is  unparalleled  in  history. 
Japan,  hitherto  a  sealed  kingdom, 
is  now  open  to  influences  frtun  all 
the  world,  is  sending  out  her 
noblest  young  men  to  the  schools  of 
civilised  nations,  and  her  ambaa- 
sadors  and  scholars  to  their  courts, 
to  imbibe  and  impart  the  spirit 
and  the  institutions  of  Christianity. 
Spain,  for  three  hundred  years  the 
most  inaccessible  and  most  penw- 
entiiig  of  the  Catfaolio  natioMy  is 
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now  open  in  all  her  principal  oities 
to  Protestant  evangelism.  Mexico, 
her  priestly  power  shattered,  and 
her  free  institntions  taking  perma- 
nent forms  and  stability,  waits  for 
the  Gospel  of  Christ.  The  entire 
strength  of  the  true  Church  of 
Christ  is  needed  to  enter  these 
and  other  open  fields  now  waiting 
for  labourers  to  possess  the  lands. 
Never  before  were  so  many  millions 
accessible  to  truth  in  printed  form ; 
never  were  pleas  tor  aid  more 
urgent  than  now ;  and  never  could 
benevolent  funds  be  made  more 
efficient  in  reaching  these  milHons. 
— American  Messenger. 

Missionaiy  and  Brahmin. — The 
Hindoos  in  India  regard  the  bull 
as  a  sacred  creature.  One  day  an 
Enghsh  gentleman  entered  one 
of  their  market-places,  and  saw  a 
great  fat  bull  poking  his  nose  into 
the  ba^ets  of  the  poor  market- 
women  and  eating  up  their  rice, 
sweetmeats,  and  vegetables  at  a 
great  rate.  The  women  cried  out 
against  the  bull,  yet  none  of  them 
durst  touch  the  four-footed  thief. 
But  when  they  saw  the  English 
gentleman,  they  shouted,  "Have 
mercy  I  have  mercy  I"  "Drive 
liim  away!"  said  the  gentleman. 
"We  dare  not,"  they  repHed. 
"  Why  not  ?  "  he  asked.  "  Because 
he  is  a  god,"  said  they.  "  He  is 
no  more  a  god  than  I  am,"  said 
the  Englishman,  giving  the  bull 
a  good  thump  with  a  stick.  The 
buU,  not  liking  the  point  of  the 
stick,  began  to  move  off.  The 
women  looked  up  most  grate- 
folly,  and  said,  "]5rive  him  away 
from  us."  Two  or  three  good 
smart  blows  sent  the  thief  away 
wilh  a  quick  step.  The  women 
thanked  their  deliverer;  but  the 
men  who  crowded  the  market 
looked  fiercely  at  him,  and,  speak- 
ing in  rough,  angry  voices,  said, 
"What  are  you  doing?"  The 
gentleman  felt  that  he  was  in  a 
terrible  mess;  but,  putting  on  a 
bold  face,  he  replied,  "  I  was  only 
driving  away  thiEtt  great  thief  of  a 
bull."  "  Yon  struck  it,  did  you  not  ? " 
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"I  did."  "  Do  you  know  that  you 
struck  God  ?"  they  asked.  "  mat 
nonsense  to  call  tiiat  brute  Godl" 
said  the  gentleman,  laughing. 
"  Stay,  here  comes  a  Brahmin ;  an- 
swer him  I"  they  replied,  pointing 
to  a  Brahmin  as  he  came  up.    The 

Sroud  Brahmin  drew  near.    Hun- 
reds  of  angry  men  crowded  round 
him,  and,  looking  at  the  English- 
man as  if  he  meant  to  devour  him, 
he  asked,  "What  have  you  been 
doing?"     "Why,    I    have    driven 
away  that  great  thief  of  a  bull,"  he 
replied.    "  Do  you  know  that  you 
struck  a  god?"  asked  the  priest, 
haughtily.       Bising    to    his    fall 
height,  and   putting   on    a    stem 
look,  the  Enghshman,  in  a  very 
emphatic  voice,  said,  "  Answer  me. 
Are  you  a  Brahmin  ?"  "  Certainly," 
rephed  the  priest,  pointing  to  the 
emblems  of  his  office.    "Are  you 
a  Brahmin,  and  call  that  creature 
God  ?"  thundered  the  Englishman. 
"Yes,  I  am."    "Have   you  read 
your  own  ^hasters?"    "Certainly 
I  have."    "Will   you  quote    one 
passage    about    God's    honesty?" 
"  I  will  not."    "  The  fact  is,  you 
cannot;  but  I  can.     Your  Shsisters 
say,  *  God  is  honest — God  is  just — 
God  is  true.'    Is  that  so  ?"     "  It 
is."     "Tell   me   then,    Brahmin, 
was  it  honest  for  that  bull  to  take 
the  property  of  these  poor  women 
without    paying    for    it?"      The 
Brahmin  was  silent.    The  EngLLsh- 
man  spoke  on:    "Now  what  are 
you  going  to  do?     You  ore  the 
priest  of  the  bull;  are  you  going  to 
pay  these  women  for  what  he  has 
stolen?"    "  I  am  sure  I  will  not." 
"Can  you  say  then   that   he   is 
honest,  as  your  Shasters  say  God 
is  ?     If  not,  how  can  he  be  God?" 
The  Brahmin  was  silenced.    The 
people  saw  it  and  laughed,  while 
the  Brahmin  sneaked  out  of  the 
market-place.      The    Enghshman, 
who  was  a  missionary,  then  ad- 
dressed the  people  about  the  only 
wise  God,  and  told   them  trutliB 
they   had  never  heard   before.— 
ChrUHan  Treasury. 

The  Qospel  in  Ttukey. A 
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traveller  writes: — "I  want  to  show 
how  the  Bible  is  making  its  way 
into  the  heart  of  the  Turkish  em- 
pire. Let  ns  visit  Sivas,  a  city 
perched  among  the  mountains  of 
Asia  Minor.  There  are  no  rail- 
roads, or  steamboats,  or  coaches, 
or  trains  of  any  description  in  that 
country.  You  must  clamber  over 
the  rough  roads  on  horse  or  mule 
back,  carrying  your  goods  and 
luggage  in  saddle  bags.  The  city 
has  fifty  thousand  inhabitants, 
Turks,  Greeks,  and  Armenians. 
Within  two  or  three  years  Bible 
Chnstianity  has  taken  root  there, 
and  the  Scriptures  are  kept  pub- 
licly for  sale  in  four  different 
parts  of  the  city.  They  are  in 
the  Turkish  and  Greek  languages. 
An  agent  of  the  American  Bible 
Society  paid  a  visit  to  this  city  a 
few  months  ago,  and  held  a  Bible 
meeting  in  the  little  mission  chapel. 
In  the  afternoon  two  of  the  Koozel- 
besh  Koords  from  a  village  of  twelve 
hours  distant  called  upon  him.  The 
Koords,  you  must  know,  are  moun- 
tain men,  and  as  fierce  a  tribe  as 
in  Asia.  One  of  them  was  the  son 
of  a  sheikh,  or  chief  man  of  the 
village.  They  said  they  wanted  to 
become  Gospel  Christians.  'Why 
do  you  want  to  change  your  reli- 
gion ?'  asked  the  agent.  '  We  once 
worshipped  a  cane  or  staff,'  they 
said,  *with  which  the  sheikh  beat 
us  to  drive  away  our  sins.  We 
used  to  meet  once  a  week  to  receive 
this  beating.  Then  we  confessed 
our  sins,  and  yearly  offered  a  sacri- 
fice of  ^eep  to  the  cane.  We  no 
longer  believe  this  will  save  us.  A 
ketdb  (good  book)  taught  us  better.' 
*  Where  did  you  get  the  book  ?'  asked 
the  missionary.  'We  don't  know 
where  it  came  from,*  they  answered, 
*but  it  teaches  us  that  Christ  is 
alive,  and  the  other  prophets  are 
dead.  It  teaches  us  to  love  our 
enemies,  and  to  pray  for  them.  It 
is  ten  years  since  we  began  to  learn 
these  truths.'  *  What  is  the  name 
of  the  book?'  *We  call  it  Boyu- 
sook'  (book  of  command) ,  they  said. 
'A  khjoah  (teacher)  reads  to  us 
from  this  book,  the  sheikh  explains 


it,  and  then  we  pray  to  God  through 
Christ,  even  as  the  book  teaches.** 
Then  the  missionary  told  them  he 
called  it  *  Ingil,'  the  Gospel  of  sal- 
vation, and  how  many  copies  of 
this  book  there  were  in  the  world. 
They  wished  very  much  to  have  a 
missionary  come  and  comfort  and 
teach  them,  for  the  savage  Koords 
were  very  angry  with  them  for  loving 
the  book,  and  they  often  beat  and 
robbed  them  of  their  fiocks  because 
they  would  not  worship  idols  as 
they  used.  They  also  said  there 
were  hundreds  more  ready  to  re- 
ceive the  Gospel  but  for  fear  of 
their  enemies.  The  missionary  bade 
them  keep  up  a  good  heart,  for  God 
would  stand  by  those  who  put  their 
trust  in  Him.  *  Go  back,'  said  the 
missionazT,  *  to  your  native  village, 
and  boldly  preach  this  Gospel  of 
love  and  salvation  even  to  your 
cruellest  persecutors.'  '  Inshallah !' 
(God  be  praised)  they  both  ex- 
claimed. Such  has  been  the  in- 
fluence of  a  stray  copy  of  the 
Testament,  which  found  its  solitary 
way  through  the  rocky  passes  of 
Asia  Minor,  teaching  these  Koonls 
the  folly  of  idol  worship,  and  lead- 
ing them  to  a  saving  knowledge  of 
*the  Lamb  of  God,  who  takcth 
away  the  sin  of  the  world.' "  Who 
win  not  help  to  give  Testaments  to 
the  poor  heathen  ? 

How  the  Work  ProgresseB. — ^W^o 
abridge  the  following  from  the 
"  Church  Missionary  Paper :" — 0ns 
of  the  missionaries  of  the  Church 
Missionary  Society  began  his  work 
some  years  ago  among  the  hill 
Arrians  of  the  Travancore  forests 
in  Southern  India.  To  be  out  of 
the  reach  of  the  tigers  and  wild 
elephants  abounding  in  these  jun- 
gles, the  people  build  huts,  or  nests, 
in  large  trees,  some  twenty  or  thirty 
feet  from  the  ground.  To  build 
houses  on  the  ground,  and  reclaim 
a  Httle  land  from  the  uncleared 
forests,  exposes  the  inhabitants  to 
constant  risk.  Herds  of  wild  ele- 
phants trample  down  their  crops, 
destroy  the  plantain  trees,  and 
sometimes  crush  the  roofs  of  their 
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hnts,  and  injure  or  kill  the  sleepers 
within.  Hence,  till  a  settlement  is 
of  some  years'  growth,  and  the 
land  around  thoroughly  cleared  of 
trees  and  brushwood,  the  people 
naturally  prefer  these  *' nests  on 
high."  Into  these  mountain  forests, 
however,  the  Gospel  is  penetrat- 
ing. In  the  kingdom  of  Travan- 
core  the  mountain  people  num- 
ber from  fourteen  thousand  to 
eighteen  thousand  souls,  and  are 
cfidled  Arrians.  Some  lead  a  wild, 
wandering  life,  staying  a  few 
months  in  a  particular  spot,  and 
then  deserting  it  for  another,  as 
soon  as  their  scanty  crop  of  grain 
is  reaped.  Others,  however,  have 
their  fixed  villages  among  the 
mountains,  clearing  and  cultivating 
the  ground,  and  sometimes  even 
becoming  rich  through  industry. 
These  villages  are  often  lovely 
spots,  in  ravines  not  accessible  to 
elephants,  near  to  some  gushing 
rivulet  falling  over  rocks,  and 
shaded  by  gigantic  trees  and  palms. 
The  Amans  have  no  knowledge  of 
the  one  true  God,  but  worship  the 
spirits  of  their  fathers,  or  certain 
demons  supposed  to  live  in  the 
peaks  and  rugged  rocks  around 
their  villages.  Fragments  of  gra- 
nite are  held  in  reverence,  and  on 
one  occasion  a  missionary  was  shown 


demon  dwelt  whom  more  than  two 
thousand  Arrian  families  adored. 
He  looked  within,  and  saw  nothing 
but  what  appeared  to  be  the  hilt  of 
an  old  sword,  which  he  took  away. 
Each  village  has  its  priest,  who, 
when  required,  calls  on  the  demon 
of  the  lull,  and,  working  himself 
up  into  a  state  of  frenzy,  is  thought 
to  be  possessed  by  the  evil  spirit, 
and  yells  and  screams  out  answers 
to  the  questions  put  to  him.  They 
bury  their  dead  in  sepulchres  of 
stone,  such  as  our  forefathers  in 
England  used.  On  the  death  of  a 
member  of  any  family,  as  the  body 
is  being  buried,  the  spirit  is  sup- 
posed to  pass  into  a  brass  or  silver 
image,  or  an  oblong  smooth  stone, 
that  is  shut  into  this  vault.  A  few 
otTerings  of  milk,  ghee,  &c.,   are 


made,  a  torch  lighted  and  extin- 
guished, the  covering  stone  placed 
on,  and  all  leave.  On  the  anniver- 
sary similar  offerings  are  made,  the 
covering  stone  lifted,  and  then  again 
hastily  closed.  The  spirit  of  the 
departed  is  thought  to  be  shut  up 
within  the  vault,  and  no  one  ven- 
tures at  any  other  times  to  touch 
the  cell.  They  have  sacred  groves 
where  they  will  not  fire  a  gun  or 
speak  above  a  whisper.  They  prac- 
tise certain  rites  when  fixing  on 
land  for  cultivation  or  the  site  of  a 
house.  These  appear  to  be  their 
only  religious  ceremonies.  They 
are  a  handsome,  well-made  race, 
free-spoken  and  intelligent,  more 
truthfiil  and  generally  moral  in  their 
habits  than  l£e  people  of  the  plains. 
The  Kev.  H.  Baker,  missionary  at 
Fallam,  Travancore,  was  led  to 
visit  these  people  and  preach  the 
Gospel  to  them.  Accompanied  by 
his  brother  he  set  out,  and  after  a 
walk  of  thirty  miles  through  the  close 
jungles,  with  a  hot  sun  overhead, 
wading  through  the  mountain 
streams,  and  making  his  way  along 
an  elephant  track,  he  found  some 
Arrians  waiting  to  convey  him  to 
their  village,  and  at  length  reached 
it  in  safety.  No  sooner  was  the 
arrival  of  the  strangers  known  than 
voices  were'  heard  sliouting  from 


a  hollow  tree,  where  the   fearful  one  place  to  another  far  away  up 


the  hill  sides — "  He  is  here  !  he  is 
here  !  Come  all !"  By  this  means 
the  news  was  conveyed  from  village 
to  village  with  great  rapidity.  At 
night  an  assembly  was  held  on  a 
level  space  among  the  hills ;  piles 
of  blazing  firewood  at  the  four 
comers  hghted  up  the  scene.  Two 
hundred  wild-looking  men  (the  re- 
presentatives of  some  eight  hun- 
dred or  nine  hundred  souls)  were 
gathered  round  the  missionary,  and 
heard  for  the  first  time  from  his 
lips  the  blessed  tidings,  '*  God  so 
loved  the  world  that  He  gave  His 
only  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever 
beheveth  in  Him  should  not  perish, 
but  have  everlasting  life."  The 
meeting  lasted  till  long  after  mid- 
night :  then,  at  the  bidding  of  the 
missionary,  all  knelt  down,  and, 
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after  he  had  prayed  for  wisdom, 
counsel,  and  help,  he  made  them 
repeat  the  Lord's  Prayer,  sentence 
hy  sentence,  and  blessed  them  in 
the  name  of  onr  Father  and  Be- 
deemer,  praying  the  Comforter  to 
enlighten  their  sonls.  The  work 
began  in  three  villages,  Combu- 
kuthie,  Copara,  and  Mangapetta. 
The  people  promised  to  assist  the 
teachers  sent  them,  by  building 
them  dweUings,  erecting  prayer 
houses,  keeping  the  Lord's  day 
holy,  having  daily  prayers  and 
lessons,  removing  the  lamps  at 
their  forefathers'  graves,  and  aban- 
doning superstitious  practices,  at- 
tending the  teaching  given,  and 
setting  apart  promising  young  men 
who  should  prepare  themselves  to 
be  teachers  of  others.  All  this  was 
faithfully  performed.  Gradually  the 
work  went  on.  The  Gospel  was 
preached  for  twenty  miles  round. 
Great  indeed  were  the  changes 
effected,  even  in  outward  things, 
amidst  these  forest  sohtudes.  Chris- 
tian villages,  churches,  and  schools 
were  established  where  the  mis- 
sionary formerly  had  to  make  his 
night's  lodging  in  a  tree.  Here 
hundreds  are  living  together,  of  all 
castes,  many  of  whom  are  baptized 
members,  and  the  rest  under  Chris- 
tian instruction.  The  mountain 
jungle  has  been  cleared  over  a  large 
space  of  country,  and  the  cultivated 
soil  not  only  supports  the  indus- 
trious labourer,  but  does  much  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  the  mission. 
But  the  changed  characters,  con- 
sistent lives,  meek  endurance  of 
persecution,  and  happy  death  of 
many,  show  that  the  work  has  been 
inward  and  spiritual.  At  this  pre- 
sent time  tlie  number  of  souls 
who  have  renounced  idolatry  and 
joined  themselves  to  the  Christians 
amounts  to  one  thousand,  of  whom 
three  hundred  are  communicants. 

A  Dark  Spot. — The  following 
account  of  Miss  M.  L.  Whately's 
visit  to  an  Egyptian  village  is  ex- 
tracted from  a  letter  she  wrote  to 
a  private  friend.  It  appeared  in  the 
''Female  Missionary  InteUigencer." 


"  I  thought  it  would  be  well  to  try 
if  some  seed  might  be  sown  in  a 
very  pretty-looking  and  evidently 
very  populous  village  about  a  mile, 
or  nearly  so,  from  the  coast  where 
our  boat  was  moored.  Mr.  Shakoor's 
father,  who  is  one  of  our  party,  a 
venerable  and  pious  old  man,  ac- 
customed to  evangelistic  work, 
offered  to  go  with  me ;  and  taking 
a  gospel  each,  and  a  few  printed 
texts,  we  set  out.  The  palms  grew 
around  and  in  the  midst  of  the  mud 
dwellings  of  the  village,  but  dirt 
and  dust  and  discomfort  seemed  to 
be  as  usual  its  characteristics  once 
we  got  into  its  preciucts.  And  how 
it  swarmed  with  children — all  dirty 
as  could  be,  and  most  very  ragged, 
some  almost  entirely  naked,  but 
many  with  pretty  bright  faces,  even 
under  such  disadvantages.  I  sat 
down  under  a  mud  wall,  which 
seemed  the  least  unclean  spot 
within  reach,  while  my  old  friend 
seated  himself  on  the  ground  under 
a  gum-tree  near,  and  each  soon  had 
a  circle  gathered  round.  It  ap- 
peared that  no  European  had  ever 
visited  the  village  before— at  least 
no  female ;  and  I  was  assailed  witli 
a  storm  of  questions  and  wondering 
remarks  on  my  dress.  When  their 
first  curiosity  was  a  Httle  subsided, 
I  led  the  talk  to  my  school,  by  way 
of  introduction,  and  told  them  that 
a  little  worked  handkerchief  one 
had  been  admiring  on  my  head,  as 
the  ends  hung  down  to  protect  my 
neck  from  the  sun,  was  my  scholars' 
work.  More  questions  now,  and 
more  wonder.  Then  they  were  told 
how  my  girls  learned  to  read  as  well 
as  to  embroider;  and  so  at  last  I 
got  an  opening  for  my  book,  and 
began  to  read.  Two  or  three  really 
wished  to  hear,  one  in  particular — 
a  nice-looking  middle-aged  woman, 
who  squatted  in  the  dust  close  to 
me,  and  looked  full  of  intelligences 
though  as  ignorant  as  the  cattle 
around — but  unhappily  the  crowd 
of  boys  and  girls  who  only  wanted 
to  stare  increased  every  moment, 
and  pressed  on  me,  so  that  I  was 
half  suffocated  with  the  dust  wh  uh 
they  kicked  up  with  their  little  feot, 
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and  deafened  by  their  noise.  It 
was  in  vain  some  of  the  women 
tried  to  quiet  them;  and  one 
or  two  men,  who  had  joined  the 
group,  stopped  some  and  remon- 
strated with  others,  saying,  *Go 
off,  can't  you ;  you  sons  of  dogs ! ' 
No  use;  they  came  closer  and 
closer;  and  the  noise  of  the  young 
troop  overpowered  my  voice  en- 
tirely. I  proposed  to  the  woman 
who  was  near  me  to  go  to  her 
house  ;  but  she  said,  '  It  is  a  long 
way  off:  and  besides,  they  will  all 
follow,  and  I  have  no  doorkeeper,* 
she  added.  I  knew  it  was  not  weir 
custom  to  shut  doors ;  and  indeed, 
as  more  often  happens  they  have 
no  windows,  one  could  not  see  to 
read  if  they  did.  So  I  changed  my 
place,  and  for  a  few  minutes  gained 
a  better  hearing.  We  now  regained 
the  green  field,  and  were  proceed- 
ing by  a  raised  footpath  (for  all  this 
flat  part  of  the  coast  is  inundated 
in  autumn),  when  I  was  accosted 
by  a  peasant  woman,  who  came 
behind  me,  saying,  'I  upset  my 
pitcher  of  water,  to  come  after  you, 
and  walk  with  you  to  the  shore.*  I 
was  very  glad,  and  soon  got  into 
conversation  with  her.  At  first  it 
was  very  difficult  to  get  the  least 
idea  of  anything  spiritual  into  a 
mind  so  utterly  untaught ;  she  told 
me  some  absurd  legend  about  their 
prophet,  and  Mr.  Shakoor  said, 
*  These  are  mere  tales;  none  but 
God  can  send  rain,  or  give  crops 
to  the  earth.*  *  Ay,*  I  added,  *  or 
save  souls.  Neither  prophet  nor 
saint  can  save.  If  they  are  good, 
they  are  examples  for  us ;  but  no 
more.'  I  then  tried  once  more  to 
show  her  the  meaning  of  a  Saviour, 
and  why  we  w^ant  a  Saviour.  She 
allowed  our  sinfulness;  but  then, 
kissing  her  own  hand,  and  touching 
her  forehead  with  it,  said,  '  Praise 
God,*  as  much  as  to  say.  We  ore  all 
right  when  we  do  that — a  common 
Moslem  feeling ;  as  if  the  Almighty 
were  pacified  by  a  mere  acknow- 
ledgment like '  Praise  God,*  or  *  God 
is  great  *!  I  told  her  about  the  trea- 
sure hid  in  the  field;  and  in  the 


very  siinplest  words  I  possibly  could 
think  of  tried  to  explain  the  par- 
able, telling  her  that  we  had  no 
silrer  or  gold  to  give,  but  we  had  a 
heavenly  treasure  to  tell  of,  that 
was  far  better,  namely,  the  good 
news  of  God's  love,  and  how  He 
sent  Jesus,  the  Messiah,  to  bear 
our  punishment,  and  get  us  for- 
giveness of  sin.  '  You  see  we  are 
ignorant  here ;  we  know  nothing,* 
said  the  poor  woman.  '  You  ought 
to  pray  to  God  to  teach  you,*  I  said. 
*Will  you  try  to  learn  this  little 
prayer  :  0  Lord,  for  Christ's  sake, 
give  me  Thy  Holy  Spirit*?  She 
repeated  it  after  me,  at  my  request, 
several  times;  but  so  unused  was 
she  to  learn  that  even  those  few 
words  took  many  repetitions  before 
she  could  repeat  them ;  and  I  don*t 
dare  to  feel  sure  she  will  not  for- 
get. She  walked  beside  me  silently 
for  a  minute,  balancing  her  great 
pitcher  on  her  head,  and  holding 
my  hand  all  the  time.  Suddenly 
she  said, '  And  what  is  thy  honour- 
able name?'  (A  polite  mode  of 
inquiring  in  the  East.)  '  Marian,' 
I  replied.  'And  thine?*  'I  am 
called Dzahab*  (gold),  she  answered. 
*  I  am  glad  to  know,*  I  said ;  '  for  I 
will  pray  God  for  you,  and  ask  Him 
to  let  you  know  Him.*  I  told  her 
further  that  when  entering  the 
village  I  had  asked  God  to  let  some 
poor  soul  be  sent  in  my  way,  that  I 
might  tell  about  Him.  '  And  He 
sent  me  1  *  exclaimed  Dzahab,  in  a 

? leased  tone.  '  I  think  so,  indeed,* 
said;  and  then  I  told  her  about 
prayer,  and  what  Jesus  said  of 
'  Ask,  and  ye  shall  receive,*  &c.,  and 
showed  her  how  different  was  our 
Heavenly  Father's  reception  from 
that  often  given  by  the  great  in 
this  world.  At  last  we  came  to 
the  shore  ;  and  the  pink  glow  over 
the  river  showed  that  the  sun  had 
just  sunk.  It  was  needful  for  my 
poor  friend  to  hasten  to  fill  her 
pitcher  before  the  brief  twilight 
faded.  She  looked  wistfully  at  me 
as  she  squeezed  my  hand,  and  a  few 
last  wox^s  of  exhortation  passed, 
and  then  I  bade  her  farewelL** 
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MODERATION. 

"  Let  your  moderation  be  known  to  all  men.**— P/nZ.  iv.  6. 


MoDEBATioN  ifi  conunonly  firm, 
and  firmness  is  commonly  snocesa- 
fnl. — Johnson. 

MoDEBATiON  is  the  silken  string 
ranning  through  the  pearl  chain 
of  all  -virtues. —i^ttZfer. 

*'  He  who  goes  softly,"  says  an 
ItaHan  proverb,  **  goes  safely ;  and 
he  who  goes  safely  goes  far." 

The  boundary  of  man  is  mode- 
ration. When  once  we  pass  that 
pale,  our  guardian  angel  quits  his 
charge  of  us. — Feltham. 

'*  I  WOULD  neither  be  a  stone," 
says  Henshaw,  *'nor  an  epicure; 
allow  of  no  pleasure,  nor  give  way 
to  all;  they  are  good  sauce,  but 
naught  to  noake  a  meal  of.  I  may 
use  them  sometimes  for  digestion, 
never  for  food." 

Lesson  from  a  Pagan.  —  Said 
Epicurus:  *'I  feed  sweetly  upon 
bread  and  water,  those  sweet  and 
easy  provisions  of  the  bodv,  and 
I  defy  the  pleasure  of  costly  pro- 
visions;** and  the  man  was  so  con- 
fident that  he  had  the  advantage 
over  wealthy  tables  that  he  thought 
himself  happy  as  the  immortal 
gods.  For  a  single  dish,  and  a 
clean  chalice  lifted  from  the  spring, 
can  cure  my  hunger  and  thirst; 
but  the  meal  of  Ahasuerus*s  feast 
cannot  satisfy  my  ambition  and 
my  pride. — Jeremy  Taylor. 

Our  Bnahels,  Others'  Oom. — ^We 
measure  the  excellency  of  other  men 
by  some  excellency  we  conceive 
to  be  in  ourselves.  Nash,  a  poet, 
poor  enough  (as  poets  used  to  be), 
seeing  an  alderman  with  his  gold 
chain  upon  his  great  horse,  by  way 
of  scorn  said  to  one  of  his  com- 

g anions,  **  Do  you  see  yon  fellow, 
ow  big  he  looks?  Why,  that 
fellow  cannot  make  a  blank  verse !  *' 
Nay,  we  measure  the  goodness  of 
God  from  ourselves:  we  measure 
His  goodness,  His  justice,  His 
wisdom,  by  somethmg  we  call 
just,  good,  or  wise  in  ourselves ; 


and,  in  so  doing,  we  judge  propor- 
tionably  to  the  country  fellow  in 
the  play,  who  said,  if  he  were  a 
king,  he  would  live  like  a  lord, 
and  have  peas  and  bacon  every 
day,  and  a  whip  that  cried  "  slash.** 
— Selden. 

Moderation  of  Judgment. 


Overstrained  notions  of  friendship 
and  honour,  or  any  virtuous  attain- 
ment, constantly  do  harm.  For, 
if  we  fancy  ourselves  arrived  at 
these  heights,  we  shall  resent  it  as 
profanation  when  the  rest  of  the 
world  treat  us  as  being  nearly  on 
the  level  with  them,  which  yet 
they  certainly  wilL  And,  if  we  go 
to  measure  those  aroxmd  us  by 
these  ideas,  we  shall  look  on  per- 
sons, whenever  we  have  a  mind  to 
do  so,  as  monsters  not  to  be  sup- 
ported, who,  in  a  reasonable  way 
of  thinking,  would  appear  very 
tolerably  good  people.  We  should 
therefore  endeavour,  by  frequent 
reflection,  to  form  a  habit  of  judg- 
ing with  moderation  concerning 
our  neighbours  and  ourselves. — 
Seeker. 

Moderation  in  Bm. — ^Yon  can- 
not, though  you  may  think  you 
can,  preserve  a  moderation  in  sin. 
If  you  commit  one  sin,  it  is  like 
the  melting  of  the  lower  glacier 
upon  the  Alps:  the  others  must 
fi^ow  in  tizne.  As  certainly  as 
you  heap  one  stone  upon  the  cairn 
to-day,  the  next  day  yoti  will  cast 
another;  xmtil  the  heap,  reared 
stone  by  stone,  shall  become  a  very 
pyramid.  Set  the  coral  insect  at 
work:  you  cannot  decree  where 
it  shall  stay  its  work.  It  will  not 
build  its  rock  just  as  high  as  von 

E lease :  it  will  not  stay  until  it  shaU 
e  covered  with  weeds,  until  the 
weeds  shall  decay,  and  there  shall  be 
a  soil  upon  it,  and  an  island  shall 
be  created  bv  tiny  creatures.  Sin 
cannot  be  held  in  with  bit  and 
bridle. — Spwrgeon. 
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Beligions  Moderation. — ^In  my 
youth  I  was  quickly  past  my  fun- 
damentals, and  was  running  up 
into  a  multitude  of  controversies, 
and  greatly  delighted  with  meta- 
physical and  scholastic  writings; 
out  the  older  I  grew,  the  smaUer 
stress  I  laid  upon  these  contro- 
versies and  curiosities,  as  finding 
far  greater  uncertainties  in  them 
than  I  at  first  discerned,  and  find- 
ing less  usefulness  comparatively, 
even  where  there  is  the  greatest  cer- 
tainty. And  now  it  is  the  fundamen- 
tal doctrines  of  the  Catechism  which 
I  highhest  value,  and  daily  think 
of,  and  find  most  useful  to  myself 
and  others.  The  Creed,  the  Lord^s 
Prater,  the  Ten  Conunandments, 
do  find  mo  now  the  most  acceptable 
and  plentiful  matter  of  all  my 
meditations.  They  are  to  me  as 
my  daily  bread  and  drink ;  and 
as  I  can  speak  and  write  of  them 
over  and  over  again,  so  I  had 
rather  read  or  hear  of  them  than 
of  any  of  the  school  niceties 
which  once  so  much  pleased  me. 
— Baxter. 

Moderation  in  Diet. — 60  sober 
in  diet.  Nature  is  contented  with 
a  little ;  but,  where  sobriety 
wanteth,  nothing  is  enough.  The 
body  must  have  sufiicient,  lest  it 
faint  in  the  midst  of  necessary 
duties;  but  beware  of  gluttony 
and  drunkenness.  And  Christ 
saith,  '*  Take  ye  heed,  overload  not 
your  hearts  with  these  burdens  of 
excess.''  '*£e  not  drunken  with 
wine.'*  These  lessons  are  fit  for 
England,  where  ancient  sobriety 
hath  given  place  to  superfluity— 
where  many  such  rich  men  are  as 
Dare  daintily  day  by  day.  God 
grant  their  end   be  not  like  his 


who,  riotously  wasting  here  the 
creatures  of  God,  wanted  after- 
wards a  drop  of  water  when  ho 
would  gladly  have  had  it.  John 
Baptist  was  content  with  a  simple 
diet — Christ  with  very  slender  fare ; 
but  there  are  of  us,  I  fear  me, 
whose  god  is  their  belly,  and 
whose  felicity  is  meat  and  drink. 
Our  excess  this  way  is  intolerablo 
and  abominable :  we  strive  to  equal 
almost  Vitellius,  who  had  served 
unto  him  at  one  feast  two  thousand 
fishes  and  seven  thousand  birds; 
and  Heliogabalus,  that  monster 
of  the  world,  who  at  one  supper 
was  served  with  six  hundred 
ostriches.  There  is  no  bird  that 
flieth,  no  fish  that  swimmetli,  no 
beast  that  moveth,  which  is  not 
buried  in  our  bellies.  And  as  im- 
moderate feeding  doth  much  hurt 
to  the  body,  so  it  is  more  noisome 
to  the  mind.  For  as  the  ground, 
if  it  receive  too  much  rain,  is  not 
watered,  but  drowned,  and  tumeth 
into  mire,  wliich  is  neither  fit  for 
tillage  nor  for  yielding  of  fiiiit; 
so  our  flesh,  over- watered  with 
wine,  is  not  fit  to  admit  the  spi- 
ritual plough,  or  to  bring  forth  tlie 
celestial  fruits  of  righteousness. 
The  herbs  that  grow  about  it  will 
be  stinking  weeds.  .  .  .  The 
Israelites  lusted  after  quails,  but 
to  their  own  confusion.  Esau,  for 
his  belly's  sake,  sold  his  birthright 
and  inheritance.  Beware  their 
examples.  LucuUus,  a  Koman, 
had  a  servant  always  at  his  elbow, 
to  pull  him  by  the  sleeve  at  such 
times  as  he  poured  in  too  fast. 
But  we  have  the  blessed  apostle 
of  Christ,  the  faithful  servant  of 
God,  to  put  us  in  mind  of  sobriety. 
— Sandys, 


-**- 


<t 


MODESTY. 

Though  the  Lord  be  high,  yet  hath  He  respect  unto  the  lowly. "- 

Psalm  cxxxviii.  6. 


MoDESTT  seldom  resides  in  a 
breast  that  is  not  enriched  with 
liobler  YixinBB.'-Qoldsmiih. 


Too  great  confidence  may  wreck 
souls  as  well  as  ships,  oven  at  the 
harbour's  mouth. — Guthrie. 
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Modesty  is  to  merit  as  shades 
to  figures  in  a  picture,  giving  it 
strength  and  beauty. — La  Bruyere. 

A  NOBLE  person  needs  bat  a  plain 
garment ;  a  beautiful  picture  but  a 
simple  frame  ;  a  great  thought  but 
the  simplest  language. 

Modesty  is  silent  when  it  would 
be  improper  to  speak :  the  humble, 
without  being  called  upon,  never 
recollects  to  say  anything  of  him- 
self.— Lavater, 

The  more  fit  any  man  is  for  what- 
soever vocation,  the  less  he  thinks 
himself.  Forwardness  argues  in- 
sufficiencv.  The  unworthy  thinks 
still,  "  Who  am  I  not  ?  "  Modest 
beginnings  give  hopeful  proceed- 
ings and  happy  endings. — Bishop 
Hall. 

The  over-secure  and  self-confi- 
dent person  placeth  his  fond  pre- 
sumption on  the  rock  of  God's  pro- 
mise, and  thereby  draws  as  certain 
a  ruin  upon  himself  as  he  who 
ventures  to  go  over  a  deep  river 
without  any  other  bridge  than  his 
own  shadow. — Spurstowe, 

Modesty  withholds  a  man  from 
vain  boasting,  and  makes  a  wise 
man  not  to  scorn  a  fool.  Certainly 
the  heart  of  the  blushing  man  is 
nearer  heaven  than  the  brazen 
forehead,  for  it  is  a  branch  of  hu- 
mility ;  and,  when  that  dies,  virtue 
is  upon  the  wane. — Feltham, 

Sib  Joshua  Reynolds,  like  many 
other  distinguished  persons,  was 
never  satisfied  with  his  own  efforts, 
however  well  they  might  satisfy 
others.  When  the  ingenious  M. 
Mosnier,  a  French  painter,  was  one 
day  praising  to  bim  the  excellence 
of  one  of  his  pictures,  he  replied, 
"  Alas,  sir,  I  can  only  make 
sketches,  sketches ! " 

Emblem  of  Modesty. — Desirous 
of  plucking  one  of  the  elegant  sea- 
anemones,  you  extend  your  hand  ; 
but,  at  the  slightest  touch,  its 
beautiful  coronet  Isegins  to  curl,  and 
incurve  in  the  form  of  a  cup.  If 
farther  annoyed,  the  rim  of  this  cup 
contracts  more  and  more,  until  the 
animated  blossom,  now  transformed 


into  a  shrivelled,  shapeless  mass, 
and  receding  all  the  time  from  the 
rude  assault,  retires  under  the 
cover  of  its  rocky  fortress,  or  clings 
with  such  tenacity  to  the  stone  to 
which  it  is  attached  that  3*ou  will 
sooner  tear  it  to  pieces  than  make 
it  forego  its  grasp. — Harttvig. 

Sebuke  of  Oonoeit.  —  A  very 
vain  physician,  who  had  succeeded 
in  the  cure  of  some  desperate  cases, 
was  granted  the  surname  of  Jupiter, 
in  honour  of  his  skill.  One  day, 
writing  to  Agesilaus,  he  thns  in- 
scribed his  epistle,  *'  Menecrates 
Jupiter  to  King  Agesilaus,  health." 
His  Majesty,  perceiving  the  vanity 
of  his  correspondent,  and  wishing  to 
rebuke  it,  returned  answer,  **  Kin<; 
Agesilaus  to  Menecrate8,his  senses." 
A  parade  of  titles  usually  condemns 
the  wearers  as  unworthy  objects 
of  the  praise  of  their  countrymen, 
and  proclaims  a  want  of  sober 
sense  or  a  brain  turned  by  tlic  ho- 
nours tliat  have  been  granted  to 
them.  It  requires  a  nobility  of 
character  which  is  lamentably  ab- 
sent among  men  so  to  wear  the 
decorations,  honours,  and  appen- 
dages which  are  thrust  upon  the 
successful  as  to  prcBervo  the  mo- 
desty which  is  so  sweet  a  grace 
that  the  greatest  ai'o  adorned  by 
its  possession. 

Oharm  of  Modesty.  —  Among 
the  virtues  which  ought  to  secure 
a  kind  regard,  we  universally  as- 
sign to  modesty  a  high  rank.  A 
simple  and  modest  man  lives  un- 
known until  a  moment  which  ho 
could  not  have  foreseen  reveals  his 
estimable  quaUties  and  generous 
actions.  I  compare  him  to  the 
concealed  flower,  springing  from  an 
homble  stem,  which  escapes  the 
view,  and  is  discovered  only  by  its 
perfume .  Pride  quickly  fixes  the 
eye,  and  he  who  is  always  his  own 
eulogist  dispenses  every  other  per- 
son from  the  obligation  to  praise 
him.  A  truly  modest  man,  emerg- 
ing from  his  transient  obscurity, 
will  obtain  those  delightful  praises 
which  the  heart  awards  without 
effort.    His  superiority,  fetr  from 
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being  importtmate,  will  become 
attractive.  Modesty  gives  to  talents 
and  virtues  the  same  charm  which 
chastity  adds  to  beauty. — Stanley. 

ModeBtLiYOB. — ^Who  knows  not 
the  bare  feet  and  patched  cloaks  of 
the  famous  philosophers  amongst 
the  heathen  ?  Plutarch  wonders 
at  Cato,  that,  bemg  now  old,  and 
having  passed  both  a  consulship 
and  triiunph,  he  never  wore  any 
garment  that  exceeded  the  worth  of 
a  hundred  pence.  It  was  the  wish 
of  learned  Erasmus,  after  he  re- 
fused offersofgreatpreferments,that 
he  might  so  order  his  expenses  that 
he  might  make  all  even  at  his 
death,  so  as  when  he  died  he  might 
be  out  of  every  man's  debt,  and 
might  have  only  so  much  money 
left  as  might  serve  to  bring  him 
honestly  to  his  grave.  And  it  was 
httle  otherwise,  it  seems,  with  the 
painful  and  eminent  Master  Calvin, 
who,  after  all  his  power  and  preva- 
lence in  his  place,  was  found  at  his 
death  to  be  worth  some  fifty  pounds 
sterling, — a  stmi  which  many  a 
master  gives  his  groom  for  a  few 
years*  service. — BUhop  Hall. 

A  Similitude, — The  other  day  I 
caught  a  butterfly.  I  took  it  up  in 
my  hands  as  gently  as  might  be, 
to  look  at  its  gold-gleaming  wings, 
sprinkled  as  with  dust  of  gold  on  a 
tawny  ground.  As  I  have  said,  I 
took  it  up  gently,  for  I  would  not 
willingly  harm,  much  more  kill, 
uselessly,  any  creature  to  which  God 
has  given  His  gift  of  life.  But, 
whether  from  my  eagerness  or 
clumsiness,  I  brushed  off  the  fine 
pollen-like  powder  of  its  wings,  and 
bruised  the  delicate  antennce.  That 
did  not  kill  this  '*  thing  of  beauty;** 
but,  in  brushing  off  that  dust  wluch 
only  one  Hand  by  its  Divine  che- 
mistry could  restore,  I  *'  spoiled"  it, 
so  that  it  laboured  heavily  in  its 
flight  as  I  tossed  it  up  into  the  free 
vernal  air.  Thus  is  it  also  with 
certain  flowers — as  the  auricula. 
You  stop  to  touch  one  of  these  ex- 
quisite blossoms.  In  touching, "  ay, 
with  Helen's  finger,*'  you  inevit- 
ably brush  off  its  powdery  flour-like 


dust.  God  who  made  it  can  sus- 
tain on  it  quivering  dew  or  rain- 
drop, and  no  harm.  But  lot  our 
hands  but  touch,  and  it  is  gone.  In 
so  removing  that  dust,  you  do  not 
absolutely  kill  the  plant,  but  you 
**  spoil "  it.  An  indefinable  lustre 
has  passed  from  it.  Precisely  thus 
it  is  with  the  believer's  graces  as 
damaged  by  "  small  sins. "  Like 
the  fingered  wing  or  blossom,  these 
"small  sins'*  brush  off  the  fino 
edge,  the  delicate  beauty,  the  sen- 
sitive purity  of  the  various  graces. 
They  may  not  absolutely  kill,  but 
they  "  spoil.  ** — Groaart. 

ModeBty  of  Learning.  —  Long 
ago  there  flourished  in  Persia  an 
academy  caUed  that  of  Silence,  the 
tenets  of  which  inculcated  a  vast 
amount  of  thought,  very  httle  writ- 
ing, and  no  talking.  The  number 
of  academicians  was  strictly  limited 
to  a  hundred.  One  of  the  members 
died,  and  at  that  very  time  there 
was  hving  at  the  other  extremity  of 
Persia  a  most  learned  man,  Zeeb  by 
name.  No  sooner  had  he  heard  of 
tlie  vacancy  in  the  Academy  of 
Silence,  than,  seized  with  a  laud- 
able desire  of  filling  it,  he  posted 
up  as  fast  as  horses  could  carry 
Imn.  Meanwhile  a  court  favourite, 
renowned  for  his  talking  propen- 
sities, had  been  installed  in  the 
vacant  place.  The  consternation 
of  the  fellows  may  therefore  be  im- 
agined when  the  learned  Zeeb  sent 
in  his  name  as  craving  admittance. 
The  president  determined  to  give 
him  an  audience  in  full  councU  to 
show  their  regret.  Zeeb  therefore 
was  ushered  in ;  and  the  president, 
taking  a  glass,  filled  it  as  full  of 
water  as  it  could  possibly  hold,  so 
that  another  drop  would  cause  it  to 
overflow.  Zeeb '  understood  the 
allegory,  but,  seeing  a  rose-leaf  on 
the  floor,  he  picked  it  up,  and  placed 
it  gently  on  the  water,  which  did 
not  run  over.  The  fellows  were 
so  charmed  at  this  that  they  in- 
stantly admitted  him  a  member, 
regardless  of  all  rules  to  the  con- 
trary. The  book  was  brought  to  him 
to  sign  his  uame  in,  which  he  did. 
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adding  the  numerals  100,  and  then 
prefixing  a  nought,  thus — 0100; 
showing  that  the  number  and 
worth  of  the  academy  were  not 
increased  by  his  admittance.  The 
president,  however,  charmed  with 


so  much  modesty  in  so  learned  a 
man,  scratched  ont  the  nought,  and 
added  a  one  in  its  place — 1100 — 
thus  implying  that  the  academical 
worth  was  increased  ten-fold  by  his 
presence. — Anon, 


-••- 


MORTALITY. 

**  All  go  unto  ono  place ;  all  are  of  the  dnst,  and  all  turn  to  dost  again. 

EeeUs.m.  20. 


i» 


The  grave  is  the  common 
treasury  to  which  we  must  all  be 
taxed. — Burke. 

A  OBAVE,  wherever  it  is  found, 
preaches  a  short  and  pithy  sermon 
to  the  soul. — Hawthorne* 

As  a  tract  of  country  narrowed 
in  the  distance  expands  itself  when 
we  approach,  thus  the  way  to  our 
near  grave  appears  to  us  as  long 
as  it  did  formerly  when  we  were 
far  ofif. — Richter. 

When  we  see  our  enemies  and 
friends  gliding  away  before  us,  let 
us  not  forget  that  we  are  subject  to 
the  general  law  of  mortality,  and 
shall  soon  be  where  our  doom  will 
be  fixed  for  ever. — Johnson. 

The  time  is  near  when  the  great 
and  the  rich  must  leave  his  land 
and  his  well-built  house;  and  of 
all  the  trees  of  his  orchard  and 
woods  nothing  shall  attend  him  to 
his  grave  but  oak  for  his  coffin 
and  cypress  for  hia  funeral.— 
Jeremy  Taylor. 

The  human  race  resemble  the 
withering  fob'age  of  a  wide  forest. 
While  the  air  is  calm,  wo  perceive 
single  leaves  scattering  here  and 
there  from  the  branches ;  but  some- 
times a  tempest  or  a  whirlwind 
precipitates  thousands  in  a  mo- 
ment.— Foster. 

The  Qrave. — It  buries  every 
error,  covers  every  defect,  extin- 
guishes every  resentment.  From 
its  peaceful  bosom  spring  none  but 
fond  regrets  and  tender  recollec- 
tions. Who  can  look  down  upon 
the  grave  of  an  enemy,  and  not 
feel  a  compunctious  throb  that  he 
should  have  warred  with  the  poor 


handful  of  dust  that  lies  moulder- 
ing before  him?  —  Washington 
Irving. 

The  Last  Enemy. — ^0  eloquent, 
just,  and  mighty  death !  whom  none 
could  advise,  thou  only  hast  per- 
suaded; what  none  hath  dared, 
thou  haist  done ;  and  whom  all  the 
world  hath  flattered,  thou  only  hast 
cast  out  and  despised.  Thou  hast 
drawn  together  all  the  far-stretched 
greatness,  all  the  pride,  cruelty, 
and  ambition  of  man,  and  covered 
it  over  with  those  two  narrow 
words,  Hicjacet. — Baleigh. 

fiipening  for  Death. — There  is 
one  important  law  of  nature  which 
we  should  never  lose  sight  of — ^I 
mean  that  of  the  ripening  for  death. 
Death  is  not  a  break  in  existence ; 
it  is  but  an  intermediate  circum- 
stance, a  transition  from  one  foim 
of  our  finite  existence  to  another. 
The  moment  of  maturity  for  death 
cannot  be  decided  by  any  human 
wisdom  or  inward  feeling,  and  to 
attempt  to  do  so  would  be  nothing 
better  than  the  vain  rashness  of 
human  pride.  That  decision  can 
only  be  made  by  Him  who  can  at 
once  look  back  through  our  whole 
course ;  and  both  reason  and  duty 
require  we  should  leave  the  hour 
to  Him,  and  not  rebel  against  His 
decrees  by  a  single  impatient  wish. 
The  first  and  most  important  thinf 
is,  to  learn  to  master  ourselves,  and 
to  throw  ourselves  with  peaceful 
confidence  on  Him  who  never 
changes,  looking  on  every  situation, 
whether  pleasant  or  oUierwise,  as 
a  source  from  which  our  interior 
existence  and  individual  character 
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may  draw  increasmg  strengtb ;  and 
hence  springs  that  entire  sabmission 
which  lew  attain  to,  although  all 
fancy  they  feel  it. — Von  HumholdL 

Death   Fore-decreed. Moses 

must  go  up  to  Mount  Nebo  and  die. 
The  time,  the  place,  and  every  cir- 
cumstance of  his  dissolution  is  de- 
termined. That  one  dies  in  the 
field,  another  in  his  bed,  another 
in  Ihe  water,  one  in  a  foreign 
nation,  is  fore-decreed  in  heaven. 
And  though  we  hear  it  not 
vocally,  yet  God  hath  called  every 
man  by  his  name,  and  saith, 
''Die  thou  there."  One  man  seems 
to  die  casually,  another  by  an  un- 
expected violence ;  both  fall  by  a 
destiny,  and  all  is  set  down  to  us 
by  an  eternal  decree.  He  that 
brought  us  into  the  world  will 
carry  us  out  according  to  His  own 
purposes.  Moses  must  ascend  up 
the  hill  to  die.  It  is  the  goodness 
of  our  God  that  He  will  not  have 
£Us  children  die  anywhere  but 
where  they  may  see  the  land  of 
promise  before  them;  neither  can 
they  depart  without  much  comfort 
to  have  seen  it.  Contrarily,  a  wicked 
man  that  looks  down,  and  sees  hell 
before  him,  how  can  he  choose  but 
find  more  horror  in  the  end  of 
death  than  in  the  way?  How 
familiarly  doth  Moses  hear  of  his 
end  I  It  is  no  more  betwixt  God 
and  Moses,  but,  "  Go  up  and  die." 
It  is  neither  harsh  nor  news  to 
God's  children,  to  hear  or  think  of 
their  departure;  to  them  death 
hath  lost  his  horror  through  ac- 
quaintance. Those  faces  which  at 
first  sight  seemed  ill-favoured,  by 
often  viewing  grow  out  of  dislike. 
They  have  so  often  thought  and  re- 
solved of  the  necessitv  and  of  issue 
of  their  dissolution  that  they  can- 
not hold  it  either  strange  or  unwel- 
come. He  that  hath  had  such  entire 
conversation  with  God  cannot  fear 
to  go  to  Him. — Bishop  Hall, 

Death  Certain. — The  lightest 
heart,  the  least  thoughtful  mind, 
has  no  disbelief  of  death.  The  dis- 
tance of  the  dark  cloud  in  which  he 
comes  sailing  through  Ihe  bosom  of 


futurity  may  be  miscalculated ;  but 
the  world  unhesitatingly  owns  he 
is  coming,  and  wiQ  at  last  be  here. 
In  almost  every  other  particular  of 
existence  the  fortunes  of  men 
differ ;  but  to  die  is  common  to  all. 
The  stream  of  life  runs  in  a  thou- 
sand various  channels,  but,  run 
where  it  will — ^brightly  or  darkly, 
smoothl  V  or  languidly — ^it  is  stopped 
by  death.  Though  invisible,  he 
is  always  abroad  on  the  earth. 
The  trees  drop  their  leaves  at  the 
approach  of  the  winter's  frost ;  man 
falls  at  the  presence  of  death. 
Every  successive  generation  he 
claims  for  his  own,  and  his  claim  is 
never  denied.  To  die  is  the  con- 
dition on  which  we  hold  life;  re- 
bellion sickens  with  hopelessness  at 
the  thought  of  resisting  death ;  the 
very  hope  of  the  most  desperate  is 
not  that  death  may  be  escaped,  but 
that  he  is  eternal ;  and  all  that  the 
young,  the  careless,  and  the  dissi- 
pated attempt  is  to  think  of  him 
as  seldom  as  they  can.  No  man 
therefore  will  denv  that  whatever 
can  be  said  of  death  is  applicable  to 
himself.  The  bell  that  he  hears 
tolled  may  never  toll  for  him;  there 
may  be  no  friend  or  children  left 
to  lament  him ;  he  may  not  have 
to  lie  through  long  and  anxious 
days,  looking  for  the  coming  of  the 
expected  terror.  But  he  knows  that 
he  must  die;  he  knows  that  in 
whatever  quarter  of  the  world  he 
abides — whatever  be  his  circum- 
stances— however  strong  his  pre- 
sent hold  of  life — ^however  unlike 
the  prey  of  death  he  looks — that  it 
is  his  doom  bevond  reverse  to  die. 
— Stehhing. 

Ho  House  Without  Death. 


There  is  a  beautiful  and  touching 
story  told  in  the  books  of  the  Bud- 
dhists about  the  founder  of  their 
religion — a  story  that  has  a  moral 
for  people  of  all  creeds  and  coun- 
tries. Among  the  immediate  fol- 
lowers of  Buddha  was  a  young  girl 
named  Koshagautami.  bhe  was  a 
simple,  artless  creature,  married 
to  an  Indian  youth  like  herself; 
^^  the  pair  dwelt  together  in  a, 
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woodland  country  near  the  city  of 
the  famous  Oriental  teacher.  They 
had  a  little  child,  of  which  Eosha- 
gautami  was  passionately  fond,  as 
is  the  wont  of  Eastern  mothers. 
But  it  happened  that  the  little  one 
sickened  and  died,  much  to  the 
astonishment  of  the  young  and 
ignorant  parents,  who  had  been 
brought  up  in  a  life  so  solitary  that 
they  knew  nothing  whatever  about 
death.  The  mother  was  especially 
grieved  to  find  that  her  child  looked 
so  still  and  pale,  and  felt  so  cold, 
although  she  pressed  it  constantlv 
to  her  bosom,  and  tempted  it  with 
delicate  food.  She  rocked  and 
shook  it,  to  make  it  speak  once 
more — she  would  have  been  glad 
to  hear  it  cry,  altliough  in  pain; 
for  the  silence  and  deadly  heavi- 
ness of  the  little  body  filled  her 
with  a  vague  misery.  She  went 
about  the  woods  with  the  baby  upon 
her  hip,  as  Indian  women  always 
carry  tneir  children,  asking  every- 
body whom  she  met  to  tell  her 
what  would  be  good  for  the  baby, 
and  why  it  was  so  quiet,  and  so  chill. 
The  people  whom  she  met  looked 
very  strangely  at  the  tiny  corpse, 
and  shook  their  heads,  saying  that 
no  medicine  would  do  it  good  any 
more.  This  disappointed  the 
mother  so  much  that  she  deter- 
mined to  seek  out  Buddha  and  ask 
him,  who  was  never  at  a  loss,  for 
sometliing  that  would  bring  back 
the  warmth  and  laughter  to  the 
small  cheeks.  The  master  was 
seated  under  a  banyan  tree  with  his 
disciples,  and  when  the  young 
mother  came  near  with  the  child, 
beseeching  him  to  say  if  he  knew 


what  would  make  it  well  again,  he 
looked  at  her  weeping  counten- 
ance with  great  pity,  and  answered 
that  he  did.  '*  Go,'*  he  said,  **  and 
bring  me  hither  a  handful  of  mus- 
tard-seed from  a  house  where  no- 
body has  ever  died,  and  then  I  wiU 
heal  your  son."  Eoshagautami 
repaired  to  the  town  with  the 
child,  and  asked  at  the  first  house 
for  a  little  mustard-seed,  which 
was  readily  given,  because  of 
her  gentle  and  sorrowful  look. 
'*  Friend,"  said  she  to  the  good 
man,  "  did  ever  any  die  in  this 
household? — for  then  the  seed 
would  not  do."  The  housekeeper 
shook  his  head  mournfully,  and  re- 
plied that  his  eldest  son  had  died 
there  during  the  last  moon.  She 
went  to  the  next  residence,  and  to 
the  next,  and  so  on  right  through 
the  town  ;  but,  to  her  surprise,  she 
found  that  into  every  house  had 
entered  that  same  disease  of  which 
her  little  one  was  sick — even  death. 
Ashamed  to  have  been  so  passion- 
ate and  importunate,  when  all  the 
rest  of  the  world  suffered  and  sub- 
mitted, she  dared  not  take  the  child 
back  to  Buddha,  but  buried  it 
tenderly  in  the  forest,  under  the 
shade  of  an  asoka-tree,  and  then 
returned  to  the  spot  where  the 
master  was  still  teaching.  "  There 
was  no  one,"  she  moaned,  *'  who 
had  mustard-seed  to  give  me  of  the 
kind  you  bade  me  bring."  '*  No, 
Koshagautami ;  it  does  not  grow  in 
this  world  of  pain  and  illusion ! 
The  hving  are  very  few ;  the  dead 
are  very  many,  my  daughter!" — 
Anon. 


■*♦- 


MURMURING. 


jnunmunii^u. 

«  Do  all  things  without  murmorings  and  dispntings."— PAil.  ii.  14. 


Bbpektakcb  is  the  act  of  Chris- 
tian men ;  repining  is  the  act  of 
carnal  men. — Seclcer. 

In  the  worst  of  times  there  is 
more  cause  to  complain  of  an  evil 
heart  than  of  an  evil  world.  — 
Fleming. 

Makt  are  like  the  fanner  who 


wanted  sunshine  for  his  wheat  and 
rain  for  his  grass,  all  at  the  same 
time. 

Murmuring  persons  think  every 
thing  done  by  themselves  too  much, 
and  every  thing  done  for  them  too 
Httle. — Dyer. 

"Was  Job  miserable  when  he 
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had  lost  all  that  God  had  given 
him  ?"  asks  Chrysostom.  The 
answer  he  gives  is :  *'  No,  he  had 
still  that  God  who  gave  him  all." 

It  is  not  wise  to  fret  under  our 
trials  :  the  high-mettled  horse  that 
is  restive  in  the  yoke  only  galls  his 
shoulder — the  poor  bird  that  dashes 
itself  against  the  bars  of  the  cage 
only  ruMes  her  feathers  and  aggra- 
vates the  sufferings  of  captivity. 

**  Why  should  I  murmur  ?'*  said 
Henry  Martyn,  in  his  last  sickness. 
''Weakness,  penl,  and  pain  are  but 
the  ministering  angels  whose  office 
it  is  to  conauct  me  to  glory." 
The  holiest  weep,  but  their  tears, 
as  raindrops  in  the  spring-time,  are 
shot  through  with  sunbeams :  '*  they 
sorrow  not  as  those  without  hope." 

Sin  of  Mnnnuring. — Consider 
that  murmuring  is  a  mercy- 
embittering  sin,  a  mercy-souring 
sin.  As  the  sweetest  tlungs  put 
into  a  sour  vessel  sours  them,  or 
put  into  a  bitter  vessel  embitters 
them ;  so  murmurmg  puts  gaU  and 
wormwood  into  every  cup  of  mercy 
that  God  gives  into  our  hands. 
The  murmurer  writes  "Marah," 
that  is,  bitterness,  upon  all  his 
mercies,  and  he  reads  and  tastes 
bitterness  in  them  all.  As  "  to  the 
hungry  soul  every  bitter  thing  is 
sweet,"  so  to  the  murmuring  soul 
every  sweet  thing  is  bitter.  — 
Brooks, 

Hurmnring  Bebuked. — Anytus 
upon  one  occasion  invited  Alci- 
biades  to  sup  with  him.  The 
invitation  being  accepted,  the  first 
act  of  the  guest  was  to  order  his 
servants  to  strip  the  tables  of  half 
the  gold  and  silver  that  loaded  them, 
and  take  it  to  his  own  house. 
We  are  told  that  subsequently  he 
gave  it  to  a  very  poor  man 
whom  he  desired  to  enrich.  The 
other  guests,  ready  to  resent  the 
affiront,  sought  to  move  their  host 
against  him.  He  replied  that  he 
had  been  treated  kindly ;  for,  said 
he,  "He  has  left  me  half  when  it 
was  in  his  power  to  take  the  whole." 
When  Christ  enters  our  heart  as  a 
guest,  His  first  dealing  is  frequently 


in  the  way  of  a  harsh  stripping 
providence,  plucking  from  us  some 
of  our  choicest  joys.  We  should 
remember  that  if  He  dealt  with  us 
after  our  sins,  or  rewarded  us  ac- 
cording to  our  iniquities,  He  would 
not  only  take  all  we  have,  but  re- 
fuse to  enter  into  our  souls  at  all. 
We  must  not  murmur,  seeing  that, 
whatever  He  takes,  He  spares  us 
His  own  grace  and  enriches  us 
with  His  own  love. 

Chrapes  on  Thorns.  —  At  the 
time  of  the  Captivity,  Uri,  a  man 
of  Israel,  became  discontented,  and 
murmured  against  God.  When 
Uri  had  lamented,  one  day,  the 
cause  of  his  tribulations  in  the 
strange  country,  the  Lord  caused 
a  deep  sleep  to  fall  upon  him.  He 
dreamed  that  he  had  left  Babylon, 
with  his  wife  and  children,  and  was 
again  reposing  in  the  mountains  of 
Bethlehem.  And  his  heart  was 
full  of  joy,  and  he  exclaimed, 
**  Let  us  be  glad,  and  of  good 
cheer,  for  all  our  troubles  are  at 
an  end."  Suddenly  the  sun  was 
darkened,  the  thunder  rolled  in  the 
heavens,  the  earth  quaked,  and  the 
beams  of  their  dwelling  trembled. 
Hastily  Uri  took  his  family,  and 
fled  into  the  fields.  Scarcely  had 
they  left,  when  the  house  fell,  and 
the  earth  where  they  stood  seemed 
yawning  to  receive  them.  Trem- 
bling, he  sought  amid  the  lightning 
glare  for  a  safe  retreat ;  but,  amid 
the  hurry  of  change,  his  child,  tho 
youngest,  was  missing.  The  father 
was  about  to  descend  for  the  child, 
when  the  earthquake  began  again  ; 
the  rock  under  their  feet  reeled. 
In  anguish  he  cried,  "  Who  can 
help  us  and  save  us  firom  this 
death?"  He  awoke:  he  was  still  in 
the  land  of  Babylon.  "  The  Lord 
be  praised  I"  said  he  :  **  it  was  but 
a  dream."  But  the  angel  of  the 
Lord  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  bed, 
and  said,  '*  This  dream  came  from 
God.  I  touched  thy  forehead, 
and,  when  thou  didst  awake,  thy 
troubles  ended.  Uri,  fear  not, 
but  beheve."  And  Uri  humbled 
himself  before  Ood,  and  said,  *'  I 
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have  looked  for  grapes  on  thorns ;"  |  off,  the  common  soldiers  are  easQT 
and  he  believed,  and  comforted  his  and  quickly  routed  and  destroyed, 
people.  And  after  these  days  J  So  destroy  out  murmuring,  and  you 
Gyrus  proclaimed  a  decree  tliat twill  quickly  destroy  disobedience* 
the  Israelites  should  return  to  their  j  ingratitude,  impatience,  distrust, 
own  land. — Krummacher.  !  ^.    O  kill  this  mother-sin,  that 

The  Mother-ffiiL—As  the  river '  *^  ™»y  ^^^^  ^^  ^J  »^ '  ^ 
Naebringethforthmanycrocodiles,  =  ^^«^P»^  ®^  Senna^enb,  that 
and  the  scorpion  many  serpents,  at !  ^^  «™y  was  dertroyed  by  an 
one  birth,  sb  murmiiing  is  a  sin ,  »**««1'  ^"^^^  returned  h^ie  to  his 
that  breeds  and  brings  iorth  many  ^f  °  country,  he  inquired  of  one 
sins  at  once.  Murmuring  islike  the  |  a^^*  ^  J?»*  ^«  ^''''^^\  *^® 
monster  Hydra-cut  off  one  head, !  ^"^^  /^\  ^  ^4^  ^^  J2 
and  many  will  nse  up  m  its  room. 
0  therefore  bend  all  thy  strength 


favoured  the  Jews.     He  answered 
that  there  was  one  Abraham  their 

Igai^'''^  motiier-sirf  "irihe  J*^.®*:*}^*  .^  _'!4l'^.!i!?!!?5f* 

King  of  Syria  said  to  his  captains, 

"Fight    neither   with   small   nor 

great,  but  with  the  King  of  Israel ;'' 

so  say  I,  fight  not  so  much  against 

this  sin  or  that,  but  fight  against 

your     murmuring,    which    is    a 

mother-sin;  make  use  of  all  your 

Christian  armour,  make  use  of  all 


his  son  to  death  at  the  command  of 
God,  and  that  ever  since  that  time 
God  favoured  that  people.  '*  Well,** 
said  Sennacherib,  "  if  that  be  so,  I 
have  two  sons,  and  I  will  sacrifice 
them  both  to  death,  if  that  will 
procure  their  God  to  favour  me;** 
which  when  his  two  sons  heard. 


the  ammunition  of  heaven  (Eph. '  ^f/  ("  *^«  ^^o'T.goeth  slew  their 

vi.  10, 11),  to  destroy  the  mother;  ^^^^^  i^?^wP^'V  2®'lfi  ^"'Sf 
and  in  destroying  of  her  you  wiU  ^^lier  to  kiU  than  to  be  kiUed.    So 

destroy  the  daughters.  When  Go-  ^«  }^^  ?^^^  f^^v^'i,^,  ^*^ 
liath  was  sUin,  the  Philistines  fled ;  mother-sm  than  to  be  killed  by  it 
when  a  general  in  any  anny  is  cut .     Brooki. 


-M- 


NATURE. 

"  Stand  still,  and  consider  the  wondroos  works  of  God.*' — Job  xzxvii.  14. 


Nature  is  but  the  name  for  an   seem  to  have   flown  out  of 
effect  whose  cause  is  God.  hand  faster  than  sparks  out  of  a 

YouNO  calls  nature  "  the  elder  '  mighty  forge  \—Beecher. 
ScripturewritbyGod'sownhand."  I      Hature  and  Bevelation.  —  The 

Nature  has  perfections,  in  order  works  of  nature  and  the  works  of 
to  show  that  she  is  the  image  of  |  revelation  display  religion  to  man* 
God ;  and  defects,  in  order  to  show  ,  kind  in  characters  so  large  and 
that  she  is  only  His  image. — '  visible,  that  those  who  are  not  quite 
Pascal.  blind  may  in  them  see  and  read 

"Nature,"  says  one, "  is  to  God, .  the  first  principles  and  most  neoes- 
the  Spirit  of  nature,  as  speech  is  to  muT  P«te  ©^  i*.  »ad  from  ^noe 
thought.  How  vain  to  worship  '  P«n«trate  into  those  infimte  denths 
the  shadow  and  neglect  the  sub-  i  nlled  with  the  treasures  of  wisdom 
stance  ! "  i  ^^^  knowledge. — Locke. 


What  unnumbered  cathedrals 
lias  God  reared  in  the  forest 
shades,  vast  and  grand,  full  of 
curious  carvings,  and  haunted  ever- 


Art  and  Hatnie. — ^It  is  particu- 
larly worth  observation  that  the 
more  we  magnify,  by  the  assistanoe 
of  glasses,  the  works  of  nature,  the 


more  by  tremulous  music ;  and  in  more  regular  and  beautiful  they 
the  heavens  above  how  do  stars  appear;  while  it  is  quite  "*''       ^ 
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in  respect  of  those  of  art.  For  when 
they  are  examined  through  a 
microscope,  we  are  astonished  to 
find  them  so  coarse,  so  rough  and 
uneven,  althoujE^h  thej  have  been 
done  with  all  miaginable  care  by 
the  best  workmen.  Thus  God  has 
impressed,  eVen  on  the  smallest 
atom,  an  image  of  His  infinity. — 

Sturm, 

• 

Lesaonfl  from  Katoie.  —  A  little 
bird  alighted  at  sunset  on  the  bough 
of  a  pear-tree  that  grew  in  Luther*B 
garden.  Luther  looked  upon  it, 
and  said,  '*  That  little  bird  covers 
its  head  with  wings,  and  will  sleep 
there,  so  still  and  fearless,  though 
over  it  are  the  infinite  starry  spaces, 
and  the  great  blue  depths  of  im- 
mensity. Yet  it  fears  not :  it  is  at 
home.  The  God  that  made  it,  too,  is 
there."  Coming  home  from  Leipsic 
in  the  autmnn  season,  he  broke  forth 
into  living  wonder  at  the  fields  of 
com.  "  How  it  stands  there,"  he 
said,  "  erect  on  its  beautiful  taper 
stem,  and  bending  its  beautiful 
golden  head  with  bread  in  it — ^the 
bread  of  man  sent  to  him  another 
year  I'* — Carlyle. 

Piet^  and  ITatoie. — ^It  is  truly  a 
most  Christian  exercise  to  extract 
a  sentiment  of  piety  from  the  works 
and  the  appearances  of  nature.  It 
has  the  authority  of  the  sacred 
writers  upon  its  side,  and  even  our 
Saviour  Himself  gives  it  the  weight 
and  the  solemnity  of  His  example. 
"Behold  the  lilies  of  the  field; 
they  toil  not,  neither  do  they  spin, 
yet  your  heavenly  Father  careth 
ft)r  them."  He  expatiates  on  a 
single  flower,  and  draws  from  it 
the  delightful  argument  of  con- 
fidence in  God.  He  gives  us  to 
see  that  taste  may  be  combined 
with  piety,  and  that  the  same  heart 
may  oe  occupied  with  all  that  is 
serious  in  the  contemplations  of 
religion,  and  be  at  the  same  time 
aUve  to  the  charms  and  the  loveli- 
ness of  nature. — Chalmers, 

Katnie  Testi^dng  to  Ood.  —  A 
clergyman  asked  an  old  convert  his 
reasons  for  believing  in  the  exist- 
ence of  a  God.    *'  Sir,*'  said  he, 


"  I  have  been  here  going  hard  upon 
fifty  years.  Every  day  since  I  have 
been  in  this  world  I  have  seen  the 
sun  rise  in  the  east  and  set  in  the 
west.  The  north  star  stands  where 
it  did  the  first  time  I  ever  saw  it ; 
the  seven  stars  and  Job*s  coffin 
keep  on  the  same  path  in  the  sky, 
and  never  turn  out.  It  ain*t  so 
with  man*s  works.  He  makes 
clocks  and  watches :  they  may  run 
well  for  a  while,  but  they  get  oat 
of  'fix,'  and  stand  'stock  still.' 
But  the  sun  and  moon  and  stars 
keep  on  the  same  way  all  the  while. 
There  is  a  Power  which  makes  one 
man  die  and  another  get  well, 
that  sends  the  rain,  and  keeps 
every  thing  in  motion." — Anon, 

Satnre's  Beporters.  —  Nature 
will  be  reported :  all  things  are  en- 
gaged in  writing  its  history.  The 
planet,  the  pebble,  goes  attended 
oy  its  shadow.  The  rolling  rock 
leaves  its  scratches  on  the  mountain , 
the  river  its  channels  in  the  soil, 
the  animal  its  bones  in  the  stratum, 
the  fern  and  leaf  their  modest  epi- 
taph in  the  coal.  The  fallen  drop 
makes  its  sculpture  in  the  sand  or 
stone.  Not  a  footstep  in  the  snow, 
or  along  the  ground,  but  prints  in 
characters,  more  or  less  lasting,  a 
map  of  its  march.  Every  act  of 
man  inscribes  itself  in  the  memories 
of  his  fellows  and  in  his  own  face. 
The  air  is  full  of  sounds,  the  sky  of 
tokens,  the  ^und  of  memoranda 
and  signatures;  and  every  object 
is  covered  over  with  hints  which 
speak  to  the  intelligent.  —  Hugh 
Miller, 

The  Peace  of  Katore.  —  Surely 
there  is  nothing  in  the  world,  short 
of  the  most  undivided  reciprocal 
attachment,  that  has  such  power 
over  the  workings  of  the  human 
heart  as  the  mild  sweetness  of 
nature.  The  most  ruffled  temper, 
when  emerging  from  the  town,  will 
subside  into  a  cahn  at  the  sight  of 
an  extended  landscape  reposing  in 
the  twilight  of  a  fine  evening.  It 
is  then  that  the  spirit  of  peace 
settles  upon  the  heart,  unfetters 
the  thoughts,  and  elevates  the  soul 
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to  the  Creator.  It  is  then  that  we 
behold  the  Parent  of  tlie  universe 
in  His  works;  we  see  His  grandeur 
in  earth,  sea,  sky ;  we  feel  His  affec- 
tion in  the  emotions  which  they 
raise,  and,  half  mortal,  half  ethe- 
realised,  forget  where  we  are  in 
the  anticipation  of  what  that  world 
must  be  of  which  this  lovely 
earth  is  merely  the  shadow. — Miaa 
Porter. 

Katore's  Book. — ^There  are  two 
books  from  whence  I  collect  my 
divinity — ^besides  that  written  one 
of  God,  another  of  His  servant 
nature,  that  universal  and  public 
manuscript  that  lies  expanded  unto 
the  eyes  of  all.  Those  that  never 
saw  Him  in  the  one  have  discovered 
Him  in  the  other.  This  was  the 
scripture  and  theology  of  the  hea- 
thens :  the  natural  motion  of  the 
Bun  made  them  more  admire  Him 
than  its  supernatural  station  did 
the  children  of  Israel ;  the  ordinary 
effects  of  nature  wrought  more  ad- 
miration in  them  than  in  tlie  other 
all  His  miracles.  Surely  the  hea- 
thens knew  better  how  to  join  and 
read  these  mystical  letters  than  we 
Christians,  who  cast  a  more  care- 
less eye  on  these  common  hierogly- 
phics, and  disdain  to  suck  divinity 
from  the  flowers  of  nature. — Sir 
T.  Browne, 

Katnial  Agency  and  Time.  — 
**When  I  look  into  my  garden," 
observes  Bishop  Hall,  **  there  I  see 
first  a  small  spire  look  out  of  the 
earth,  which  in  some  months'  time 
grows  into  a  stalk ;  then,  after  many 
days*  expectation,  branches  forth 
into  some  leaves ;  at  last  appears 
the  hope  of  a  flower,  which,  npened 
with  many  suns  and  showers,  arises 
to  its  perfection,  and  at  last  puts 
forth  its  seed  for  a  succeeding  mul- 
tiplication. If  I  look  into  my  or- 
chard, I  see  the  well-grafted  scions 
yield  at  first  a  tender  bud ;  itself, 
after  many  years,  is  bodied  to  a 
soUd  stock,  and,  under  patience  of 
many  hard  winters,  spreads  forth 
large  arms ;  at  lastjbemg  ^own  to 
a  meet  age  of  vegetation,  it  begins 
to  grace  uie  spring  with  some  fair 


blossoms,  which,  falling  off  kindly, 
give  way  to  a  weak  embryo  of 
fruit ;  every  day  now  adds  some- 
thing to  the  growth,  till  it  attains 
in  autumn  its  full  maturity.  The 
great  God  of  Heaven,  who  can  do 
all  things  in  an  instant,  hath  thought 
good  to  produce  all  the  effects  of 
natural  agency  not  without  a  due 
succession  of  time." 

Fhysical  Laws.  —  "  To  those 
who  believe  in  God,  and  try  to  see 
God  in  all  things,  the  most  minute 
natural  phenomenon,"  says  Kings- 
ley,  '*  cannot  be  secular.  It  must 
be  divine  —  deliberately  divine ; 
and  I  can  use  no  less  lofty  word. 
The  grain  of  dust  can  no  more  go 
from  God's  presence,  or  flee  from 
God's  Spirit,  than  you  or  I  can.  If 
it  go  up  to  the  physiccd  heaven, 
and  float — as  it  actually  often  does 
— ^far  above  the  clouds,  in  those 
higher  strata  of  the  atmosphere 
which  the  aeronaut  has  never 
visited,  even  there  it  will  be  obey- 
ing physical  laws,  which  we  term 
hastily  laws  of  nature,  but  which 
are  really  laws  of  God ;  and  if  it  go 
down  iBto  the  abyss,  if  it  bo  buried 
fathoms,  miles,  below  the  suriace, 
and  become  an  atom  of  some  rock 
in  the  process  of  consolidation,  has 
it  escaped  from  God,  even  in  the 
bowels  of  the  earth  ?  Is  it  not  there 
obeying  the  will  and  mind  of  God  ?*' 

Divine  Fiotores. — **  When  I  was 
in  the  galleries  of  Oxford,"  relates 
Beecher,  '*  I  saw  many  of  the  de- 
signs of  Baphael  and  Michael 
Angelo.  I  looked  upon  them  with 
reverence,  and  took  up  such  of 
them  as  I  was  permitted  to  touch 
as  one  would  take  up  a  love-token. 
It  seemed  to  me  these  sketches 
brought  me  nearer  the  great  mas- 
ters than  their  finished  pictures 
could  have  done,  because  therein  I 
saw  the  mind's  processes  as  they 
were  first  bom.  They  were  the  first 
saUent  points  of  the  inspiration. 
Could  I  have  brought  them  home 
with  me,  how  rich  I  should  have 
been — how  envied  for  their  posses- 
sion I  Now  there  are  open  and  free 
to  us,  every  day  of  our  lives,  the 
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designs  of  a  greater  than  Baphael 
or  Michael  Angelo.  God,  of  whom 
the  noblest  master  is  bat  a  feeble 
imitator,  is  sketching  and  painting 
every  hour  the  most  wondrous  pic- 
tures— ^not  hoarded  in  any  gallery, 
but  spread  in  light  and  shadow 
round  the  whole  earth,  and  glowing 
for  UB  in  the  overhanging  skies.'' 

Seal  StadentB  of  Katnre.— The 
Deist  points  to  the  heaven  and  the 
earth,  and  says, "  Behold  our  bible." 
But  the  Glmstian  points  to  the 
same  creatur^  and  says,  **  Behold 
my  book ;"  and,  pointing  to  another 
quarter,  says,  "  Behold  my  Bible 
too.  You  bid  me  bum  my  Bible 
that  I  may  study  nature ;  I  invite 
you  to  read  my  Bible,  that  you  may 
study  nature  better.  You  have  but 
an  odd  volume  from  a  great  Author ; 
I  present  to  you  a  second  that  never 
contradicts  uie  first,  but  completes 
the  work,  and  tells  you  so  much 
which  the  first  cannot  that  you  will 
by  this  read  that  in  a  clearer  light.'' 
The  book  of  nature  is  illuminated 
to  the  student  of  revelation.  What 
charms  are  thrown  on  every  page 
of  creation  by  the  volume  of  revela- 
tion 1  The  blue  sky  assumes  a 
lovelier  bue  to  him  that  has  learned 
who  it  is  that  stretcheth  out  the 
heavens  as  a  curtain,  and  spreadeth 
them  abroad  as  a  tent  to  dwell  in. 
I  had  never  seen  half  the  splendour 
I  now  behold  in  the  sun,  if  I  h^d 
not  read  of  Him  who  is  the  "  Sun 
of  Bighteousness,  that  rises  in  the 
Boul  with  healing  on  His  wings.'' 
The  clouds  assume  new  forms  of 
grandeur  and  new  tints  of  beauty ; 
the  winds  roar  music,  and  the  light- 
nings fiash  with  glory,  since  I  have 
read  of  Him  that  maketh  the 
clouds  His  chariot,  and  walketh  on 
the  wings  of  the  wind ;  who  maketh 
the  storms  His  messengers,  and  the 
flaming  fire  His  ministers.  I  love 
to  stand  by  the  foaming  surge  of 
ocean,  because  it  remindeth  me  of 
Him  that  holdeth  its  waters  in  the 
hollow  of  His  hand,  and  says  to  my 
soul,  '*Fear  ye  not  Me,  saith  the 
Lord.  Will  ye  not  tremble  at  My 
presence,  who  has  placed  the  sand 


for  the  bound  of  the  sea  by  a  per- 
petual decree,  that  it  cannot  pass 
it;  and  though  the  waves  thereof 
toss  themselves,  yet  can  they  not 
prevail ;  though  they  roar,  yet  can 
they  not  pass  over  it?"  At  my 
Saviour's  bidding  I  behold  the  Ulies 
of  the  field  how  they  grow.  Who 
but  a  lover  of  nature  could  have 
paraphrased  the  book  of  grace  as 
Watts  has  done  ?  Who  ever  studied 
the  volume  of  creation  so  pro- 
foundly, so  extensively  as  Newton  ? 
Far  into  her  most  distant  fields  of 
grandeur  and  glory  he  passed ;  but 
he  pronounced  Atheism  as  un- 
philosophical  as  it  is  impious.  Who 
led  the  way  to  the  modem  dis- 
coveries of  chemistry?  Boyle, 
who  made  the  Bible  his  study  and 
delight.  Who  has  disclosed  the 
wonders  of  creation  with  so  much 
success  as  Ray,  and  Berham,  and 
Nieuwenty  t  ?  Where  will  they  wlio 
bid  us  forsake  the  Bible  that  we 
may  study  nature  find  such  stu- 
dents of  nature  as  among  Chris- 
tians ?  These  are  the  men  that  rise 
from  nature  up  to  nature's  God. 
All  that  creation  can  teach  they 
are  glad  to  learn ;  all  that  she  can- 
not teach  they  are  still  more  ready 
to  learn  elsewhere.  And  now,  when 
you  ask  us  to  forsake  the  Bible  and 
follow  you,  we  ask  who  you  are. 
"Jesus  we  know,  and  Paul  we 
know,  but  who  are  ye  ?" — Bennett, 

"  My  Paiher  Worketh."— Speak- 
ing  of  these  words  of  our  blessed 
Lord,  an  American  writer  points 
out  that  they  shed  Hght  on  the 
movements  going  on  in  the  world. 
They  lift  the  veil.  They  let  us  see 
something  of  the  hand  of  Him 
whose  operations  astonish  the  uni- 
verse. When  witnessing  the  changes 
of  the  seasons,  and  the  various  oc- 
currences which  take  place  in  the 
earth,  and  casting  an  eye  at  the 
wonders  of  the  heavens,  we  are 
prone  to  suppose  that  we  behold 
the  workings  of  nature.  We  are 
here  taught  to  correct  ourselves.  It 
is  God  that  worketh.  We  are  to 
guard  against  the  notion  that  all 
me  phenomena  displayed  among 
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material  things  are  brought  about 
by  the  laws  of  nature.  The  idea  of 
some  is  that  these  laws  are  the 
cause  of  idl  the  movements  of  which 
we  have  any  knowledge ;  as  the 
swelling  of  the  tide,  the  breath  of 
the  zephyr,  the  madness  of  the 
storm,  the  cold  of  winter,  the  heat 
of  sunimer,  the  beauty  of  spring, 
the  wealth  of  autumn,  life,  health, 
happiness,  misery,  disease,  death, 
tiie  mutations  of  the  earth  and  the 
revolutions  of  the  heavens.  Such 
would  attribute  all  the  activities 
and  changes  in  the  universe  to 
nature's  laws.  Their  theory  is 
based  upon  the  supposition  that 
laws  are  agents.  But,  if  all  these 
things  are  done  by  the  agency  of 
law  or  laws,  then  must  the  great 
God  of  heaven  and  earth  be  crowded 
into  a  corner  and  have  no  room  left 
in  which  to  show  forth  His  wisdom 
and  goodness.  We  may  well  re- 
joice  that   this   whole    theory  is 


utterly  false.  Laws  do  not  possess 
activity.  They  can  neither  origi- 
nate nor  continue  motion  to  tide 
matter  moving  in  the  vast  profound 
of  space.  Law  is  a  rule  of  action, 
not  an  actor.  All  the  operations  of 
nature  are  doubtless  conducted  ac- 
cording to  rules  or  laws,  but  those 
rules  or  laws  are  not  the  power  that 
works.  The  power  that  created 
must  still  be  exerted  in  order  to 
sustain.  He  who  first  rolled  along 
their  paths  those  ndghty  orbs  which 
populate  the  heavens  must  be  ever 
present  to  move  and  guide.  The 
same  necessity  runs  through  ani- 
mated nature.  The  Giver  of  life 
must  continue  it,  or  it  must  cease 
to  be.  How  opportune  the  em- 
phatic declaration,  '*My  Father 
worketh'*!  Without  Him  all  the 
forces  of  nature  would  fall  into 
naught,  or  become  antagonistio  and 
destructive  of  each  other.  '*By 
Him  all  things  consist." 


•♦•- 


.     NEW  BIRTH. 

'*  Except  a  man  be  bom  again,  he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  God." — 

John  iii.  8. 


A  Christian  mother  does  not 
give  birth  to  a  Chiistiau  child ;  it  is 
not  natural  birth  but  a  renewed, 
spiritual  birth  which  makes  a  Chris- 
tian.— Tertullian, 

The  Holy  Spirit  renews  the 
creature  by  infusing  those  super- 
natural qualities  or  habits  of  His 
saving,  sanctifying  graces  which 
make  him  a  new  creature. — Gur- 
nail, 

'  If  a  spiritual  nature  only  can 
see  and  enter  the  kingdom  of  God ; 
if  all  we  bring  into  the  world  with 
us  be  the  reverse  of  spiritual ;  and 
if  this  spirituality  be  solely  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  no  wonder  a  new  birth 
is  indispensable. — D,  Brown, 

As  seed  virtually  contains  in  it 
all  that  afterwards  proceeds  from 
it — ^the  blade,  stalk,  ear,  and  full 
com  in  the  ear  ;  so  the  first  prin- 
ciple of  grace  implanted  in  the  heart 
seminally  contains  all  the  grace 
which  afterwards  appears,  and  the 


fruits,  effects,  arts,  and  exercises  of 
it. — Salter. 

A  STRANGER  was  ouo  day  Walking 
through  a  churchyard,  when  his 
eye  caught  these  words  on  one  of 
the  tombstones :  **  Here  lies  an  old 
man  seven  years  old."  The  words 
meant  that  the  deceased  had  loved 
Jesus  for  seven  years.  His  natural 
birthday  may  have  been  seventy*, 
possibly  eighty,  years  back;  but 
what  day  did  he  reckon  from  ?  The 
day  when  God  gave  him  a  new 
heart,  when  he  was  bom  again. 

Effect  of  Hew  Birth. — Our  new 
birth  makes  us  more  honourable 
than  our  natural  birth,  let  our 
birthright  dignities  be  what  they 
will.  The  children  of  nobles  aro 
by  nature  the  children  of  wrath, 
even  as  others.  Omnis  sanguis  con- 
color — all  blood  is  of  one  colour : 
it  is  all  tainted  in  Adam,  and 
mingled  together  in  his  posterity. 
**  There  is  no  king,'*  saith  Seneca» 
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**wliioh  rose  not  from  a  servant; 
there  is  no  servant  which  rose  not 
from  a  king.'*  These  things  have 
been  blended,  and  jumbled  to  and 
fro  in  a  long  tissne  of  changes,  ever 
directed  by  an  all-wise  Providence. 
— Flavel. 

The  Word  "  Eegeneration."— The 
Greek  word  7raXiy7«v£ffia,  which 
strictly  signifies  a  new  bu*th,  and  is 
rendered  "  regeneration,"  occurs 
but  twice  in  the  New  Testament. 
In  Matt.  xix.  28  it  appears  to  refer 
to  the  final  renovation  of  all  things, 
when  all  the  children  of  God  shall, 
as  it  were,  be  bom  anew  from  their 
graves,  and  the  Son  of  man,  pre- 
siding over  that  august  assembly, 
shall  sit  on  the  throne  of  His  glory, 
and  both  judge  and  reward  every 
man  according  to  his  works.  (This 
is  the  view  of  Doddridge,  Wesley, 
and  many  others.)  In  Titus  iii.  5 
the  word  is  used  in  a  moral  sense, 
to  express  the  renovation  of  the 
heart  by  the  Holy  Spirit. — Field. 

Dead  in  Trespasses  and  Sins. — 
It  makes  but  little  difference 
whether  a  man  give  up  the  king- 
dom of  heaven  altogether  or  attempt 
to  enter  it  without  being  **born 
again/'  In  either  case  he  con- 
tinues dead  in  trespasses  and  sins. 
The  difference  is  that  of  a  corpse 
with  all  the  offensive  accompani- 
ment of  death  upon  it,  and  that  of 
a  dead  man  embalmed  and  Im 
nakedness  covered  with  goodly 
clothing.  In  the  one  case  he  lies 
in  acknowledged  lifelessness — in 
the  other,  his  cadaverous  form  is 
clothed  in  garments,  and  placed  in 
the  attitude  of  life,  so  as  to  exclude 
the  idea  of  death ;  but  stiffened 
limbs,  and  a  countenance  of  death- 
like expression  in  the  mummy, 
betray  its  case. — Salter. 

The  Great  Change. — To  hew  a 
block  of  marble  from  the  quarry, 
and  carve  it  into  a  noble  statue — to 
break  up  a  waste  wilderness,  and 
turn  it  into  a  garden  of  flowers — to 
melt  a  lump  of  iron-stone,  and  forge 
it  into  watch-springs;  all  these 
are  mighty  changes.  Yet  they  all 
como  short  of  the  change  which 


every  child  of  Adam  requires ;  for 
they  are  merely  the  same  thing 
in  a  new  form — the  same  substance 
in  a  new  shape.  But  man  requires 
the  grafting  in  of  that  which  he 
had  not  before.  He  needs  a  change 
as  great  as  a  resurrection  from  the 
dead.  He  must  become  a  new 
creature.  Old  things  must  pass 
away,  and  all  things  must  become 
new.  He  must  be  born  again — 
bom  from  above — born  of  God. 
The  natural  birth  is  not  a  whit 
more  necessary  to  the  life  of  the 
body  than  is  tiie  spiritual  birth  to 
the  life  of  the  soul. — Ryle. 

A  Similitude. — **  Walking  one 
day  along  the  sea-shore,  I  saw," 
says  the  Be  v.  E.  Cornwall,  **  a 
number  of  people  running  to  the 
water*s  edge,  and  a  boat  at  the 
same  time  putting  off  in  haste.  It 
was  after  a  youth  who,  in  bathing, 
had  got  out  of  his  depth  and  sunk. 
After  remaining  for  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  under  water,  he  was  taken 
out,  and  restoratives  promptly 
applied,  to  rekindle,  if  possible,  the 
spark  of  life.  I  waited  with  many 
more  at  the  door  of  the  building,  to 
ascertain  whether  he  was  likely  to 
recover.  Several  came  out,  but  to 
tell  of  no  hope.  At  last  a  person 
darted  out  of  the  house,  the  bearer 
of  better  tidings.  *  He  has  di*awn 
a  breath  !  He  has  drawn  a  breath ! ' 
The  crowd  caught  and  quickly 
echoed  the  cry.  I  thought  of  the 
joy  that  is  felt  in  heaven  when  a 
penitent  sinner  is  seen  cr3aag  for 
mercy;  for  just  as  an  infant  begins 
to  breathe  when  it  enters  the  world, 
so  does  the  sinner  begin  to  pray 
when  he  is  newly  born  to  God.  It 
is  at  that  very  moment  that  ho 
draws  his  first  spiritual  breath." 

Instnunents  of  Bighteonsness. — 
The  work  of  regeneration  doth  also 
reach  to  the  body.  The  strong 
castle  of  the  soul  being  taken  and 
sanctified,  the  tower  of  the  body, 
commanded  by  it,  presently  yield- 
eth.  When  Satan  sat  on  the  throne 
of  the  soul  as  king,  the  members  of 
the  body — which  the  Holy  Ghost 
termed   in   unregenerate   persons 
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"  weapons  of  uorighteonsness " 
(Rom.  yi.  81)  —  were  his  militia, 
and  employed  to  defend  his  unjust 
title,  to  execute  his  ungodly  de- 
signs, to  perform  his  hellish  plea- 
sure— the  head  to  plot,  the  hand  to 
act,  the  feet  to  run,  the  eyes  to  see, 
the  ears  to  hear,  the  tongue  to 
speak  for  him.  But  as,  when  an 
enemy  is  conquered  and  a  maga- 
zine in  war  is  taken,  the  general 
maketh  use  of  those  arms  and  the 
ammunition  for  his  service  which 
before  were  employed  against  him, 
so  the  strong  man  Satan,  being 
beaten  out  of  his  strongholds  by 
Christ,  the  stronger  than  he,  the 
members  of  the  body,  which  before 
were  •*  instruments  of  unrighteous- 
ness "  unto  sin,  are  now  **  instru- 
ments of  righteousness  unto  God " 
(Bom.  vi.  18). — Swinnocke, 


"  Seed  to  the   Sower." 


A 


Christian  worker  relates  that  he 
stood  by  the  bedside  of  a  sick  girl, 
conversing  with  her  upon  the  state 
of  her  souL  "You  Imow,"  he  re- 
marked, "  the  Lord  Jesus  said, 
*  Except  a  man  bo  bom  again,  he 
cannot*  see  the  kingdom  of  God. 
Marvel  not  at  this:  ye  must  be 
born  again.*  *'  She  looked  very 
perplexed,  and  asked,  "Are  you 
l)orn  again  ?  Were  you  bom  twice  ? 
We  are  never  born  but  once  about 
here  I "  "  That  may  be,  but  for  all 
that  the  word  of  God  cannot  be 
broken."  "  What,"  she  said,  "  do 
yoii  mean  to  say  that  every  one 

must  be  bom  again  like  that,  or '* 

She  was  afraid  to  utter  the  alter- 
native. In  all  boldness  and  kind- 
ness it  was  said :  "  Yes,  indeed,  you 
must  bo  bom  again,  or  die  to  all 
eternity."  The  fact  of  man*s  utter 
ruin  by  nature,  his  redemption  by 
Clirist,  and  his  regeneration  by  the 
H0I3'  Spirit,  were  put  before  her ; 
and  then,  with  prayer  that  the  good 
seed  thus  sown  in  the  heart  might 
be  blessed  by  the  Lord,  she  was 
left  for  a  time.  Many  a  rough  wind 
blew  over  the  buried  grain,  and 
snows  covered  it,  but  in  due  time 
the  genial  rain  descended,  and  the 
warm,  bright  sun  shone  out,  and 


the  good  seed  began  to  grow.  It 
put  out  its  tender  root  downward, 
and  its  slender  stem  upwards,  and 
then  there  appeared  the  new  plant 
— first  the  blade,  and  then  the  ear, 
and  then  the  ftill  com  in  the  ear. 
And  now  the  harvest  time  arrived, 
and  the  ripened  grain  was  bowing 
its  head,  and  the  old  reaper  was 
come  to  gather  it  away  for  "  seed 
to  the  sower,  and  bread  to  the 
eater." 

The  Vew  Oreatore.  —  Men  can 
admire  a  statue ;  it  is  breathing 
with  life,  and  the  fire  of  genius  has 
succeeded  in  imparting  almost  ani- 
mation to  the  figure.  You  remember 
that  once  it  was  but  an  unmeaning 
block  of  marble,  but  the  sculptor*s 
imagination  has  succeeded  in  por- 
traying a  man,  and  the  human  form 
divine  meets  your  enraptured  eyes. 
You  are  filled  with  rapture  and 
astonislunent  at  the  power  of  genius 
to  call  forth  such  a  beautiful  creation 
of  art.  And  have  you  no  eyes  to 
see,  nor  heart  to  appreciate,  the 
noble  work  of  God  in  the  new 
creation  of  a  soul  that  was  dead  in 
trespasses  and  sins  ?  That  man  was 
once  a  blank  in  the  creation  of 
God ;  he  was  spiritually  dead,  but 
now  he  has  a  soul  instinct  with  the 
breath  of  heaven,  which  lives  for 
its  Maker,  which  hears  and  obeys 
His  voice,  and  beats  high  with  the 
generous  sentiments  of  redeeming 
love.  It  is  a  soul  that  is  restored 
to  its  original  place  in  the  creation, 
fulfilling  the  high  purposes  of  its 
God,  and  glowing  with  ardour  to 
live  for  His  honour  and  glory.  It 
has  not,  like  the  statue,  the  mock 
appearance  of  life ;  it  is  not  a 
beautiful  illusion  of  your  fancy, 
which  vanishes  at  one  effort  of 
your  sober  reason.  It  has  not  its 
useless  and  inanimate  form  to  reign 
and  hold  its  empire  only  in  your 
imagination.  No ;  look  on  it ;  it  is 
the  living  work  of  God ;  it  has  its 
own  resemblance  imparted  to  it ;  it 
is  immortal,  and  destined  to  run  an 
endless  race  of  glory,  to  the  ever- 
lasting praise  of  the  infinite  Je- 
hovah.    Behold    it  I    Angels 
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enamotired  with  it,  and  yet  you, 
who  can  break  forth  in  rapture  at 
that  lifeless    statue,    can    see    no 


beauty  here,  no  loveliness  to  draw 
forth  your  love,  no  admiration  of 
this  soul  "  born  of  God"! — Salter* 


-♦♦■ 


OBEDIENCE. 

"  Obey  My  voice,  and  I  will  be  your  God,  and  ye  shall  be  My  people.'* — 

Jcf.  vii.  23. 


I  WOULD  rather  obey  than  work 
miracles. — Luther. 

Wicked  men  obey  for  fear,  but 
the  good  for  love. — ArUtotle. 

"  Aiaj  God's  biddings  are  ena- 
blings,*'  says  an  early  Christian 
writer. 

An  obedient  soul  is  like  a  crystal 
glass  with  a  Hght  in  the  midst, 
which  shines  forth  through  every 
part  thereof. — Brooks, 

A  SOUL  sincerely  obedient  will 
not  pick  and  choose  what  com- 
mands to  obey,  and  what  to  reject, 
as  h3rpocrites  do. — BrooJcs. 

He  praiseth  God  best  that  serveth 
and  obeyeth  Him  most :  the  life  of 
thankfulness  consists  in  the  thank- 
fulness of  the  life. — Burkitt, 

The  knowing  of  God,  that  we 
may  serve  Him,  and  the  serving 
Him,  that  we  may  ergoy  Him,  take 
up  the  whole  duty  of  man*s  obe- 
dience.— Herle, 

Jesus  Christ  intended,  when  He 
opened  your  eyes,  that  your  eyes 
should  djieci  your  feet.  Light  is  a 
special  help  to  obedience,  and  obe- 
dience is  a  singular  help  to  increase 
your  light. — Flavel, 

A  MAN  sincerely  obedient  lays 
such  a  charge  upon  his  whole  man 
as  Mary,  the  mother  of  Christ,  did 
upon  all  the  servants  at  the  feast : 
"Whatsoever  the  Lord  saith  unto 
you,  do  it.** — Brooks, 

Duties  are  ours,  events  are 
God's.  This  removes  an  infinite 
burden  from  the  shoulders  of  a 
miserable,  tempted,  dying  creature. 
On  this  consideration  only  can  he 
securely  lay  down  his  head  and 
close  his  eyes. — Cecil, 

Obedience  to  God's  Will.  — It 
ought  to  be  the  great  care  of  every 
one  of  US  to  follow  tiie  Lord  folly. 

21 


We  must,  in  a  course  of  obedience 
to  God*s  will  and  service  to  His 
honour,  follow  Him  universally, 
without  dividing;  uprightly,  with- 
out dissembling;  cheerfully  ,without 
disputing ;  ana  constantly,  without 
declining:  and  this  is  following 
Him  fully. — Matthew  Henry, 

Loving  Obedience.  —  As  fruits 
artificially  raised  or  forced  in  the 
hothouse  have  not  the  exquisite 
flavour  of  those  fruits  which  are 
grown  naturally  and  in  their  due 
season ;  so  that  obedience  which  is 
forced  by  the  terrors  of  the  Law 
wants  the  genuine  flavour  and 
sweetness  of  that  obedience  which 
springs  forth  from  a  heart  warmed 
and  meliorated  with  the  love  of  God 
in  Christ  Jesus. — Salter, 

Principle  of  Aotion.  —  Look 
carefully  that  love  to  God  and  obe- 
dience to  His  commands  be  the 
principle  and  spring  from  whence 
thy  actions  flow;  and  that  the  glory 
of  God  and  the  salvation  of  thy 
soul  be  the  end  to  which  all  thy 
actions  tend ;  and  that  the  Word  of 
God  be  thy  role  and  guide  in  every 
enterprise  and  undertaking.  "As 
many  as  walk  by  this  rule,  peace 
be  unto  them,  and  mercy.** — Bur- 
kitt, 

Sincere  Obedience.  —  It  is  the 
will  of  our  heavenly  Father  that 
we  serve  Him  in  truth  and  un- 
rightness  of  heart.  We  must  do 
our  works  out  of  the  fear  of  God 
and  conscience  of  His  command- 
ments, not  out  of  respect  of  profit, 
or  fear,  or  praise  of  men ;  for  such 

as  do  so  are   hypocrites 

God  esteems  our  actions  and  works, 
not  according  to  the  greatness  or 
exactness  of  the  performance,  but 
according  to  tiie  smcerity  and  truth 
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of  our  hearts  in  doing  them. 
Mede. 


BnbmiBBion  to  Ood's  WilL  — 
Some  of  the  members  of  the  house- 
hold of  Tiberius  were  so  attached 
to  their  master  that  they  obeyed 
all  his  commands  with  the  most 
implicit  care.  One  of  them  had 
suoi  perfect  fedth  in  him  that,  when 
he  declared  he  never  failed  to  do 
what  Tiberius  commanded,  and  was 
asked,  if  he  had  been  ordered  to 
bum  the  Capitol,  whether  he  would 
have  done  it,  he  answered  that 
Tiberius  would  never  have  given 
him  the  order;  but,  when  the 
question  was  repeated,  he  declared 
that,  had  it  been  conunanded,  he 
should  have  thought  it  right,  for 
Tiberius  would  never  have  laid 
such  a  command  on  him  if  it  had 
not  been  for  the  advantage  of  the 
Roman  people.  When  we  render 
allegiance  to  the  Saviour,  it  is  with 
the  express  understanding  that  He 
bids  us  do  nothing  but  that  which 
is  essentially  right ;  that  if  anything 
is  cruel  in  its  nature  He  cannot 
order  it ;  but  that,  if  He  appears  to 
do  so,  tiiere  is  some  hidden  good 
beneath  the  action  that  He  bids  us 
perform. 

Obedient  to  Duty.  —  An  Ame- 
rican writer  tells  a  story  of  the 
veteran  General  Sunmer  at  the 
battle  of  Antietam.  His  son,  young 
Captain  Sunmer,  a  youth  of  twenty- 
one,  was  on  his  studOT.  The  old  man 
calmly  stood  amidst  a  storm  of  shot 
and  shell,  and  turned  to  send  him 
through  a  doubly  raging  fire  upon 
a  mission  of  duty.  He  might  never 
see  his  boy  again,  but  his  country 
claimed  his  life ;  and,  as  he  looked 
upon  his  young  brow,  he  grasped 
his  hand,  encircled  him  in  his  arms, 
and  fondly  kissed  him.  "Good- 
bye, Sammy!"  "Good-bye,  fa- 
ther 1**  And  the  youth,  mounting 
his  horse,  rode  gaily  on  the  mes- 
sage. He  returned  unharmed,  and 
again  his  hand  was  grasped  with  a 
cordial  "How  d'ye  do,  Sammy?'* 
answered  by  a  grasp  of  equal 
affection. 


The  Quality  for  EnlerB. — ^Agesi- 
laus,  the  Spartan  prince,  was  said 
to  know  how  to  govern  because  he 
had  learned  how  to  obey.  It  is  one 
of  the  laws  of  a  constitutional 
government  that  a  king  is  not  in- 
ferior to  the  laws  he  makes.  Those 
who  would  attain  to  any  rank  in 
guiding  the  destinies  of  their 
fellows  must  be  trained  under 
teachers  who  will  not  deal  too 
gently  with  their  failings,  lest,  by 
tiie  looseness  of  the  discipline  under 
which  thev  are  brought  in  early 
life,  they  should  become  powerless 
to  hold  the  reins  of  rulership.  That 
family,  that  church,  that  state,  will 
yield  fruit  in  its  members  in  days 
to  come  only  as  its  discipline  is 
strong  and  the  members  of  it  are 
brought  under  rule.  Thus  the  most 
popular  rulers  should  be  those  who, 
from  study  of  the  people,  know 
tlieir  habits  and  temptations,  and 
are  subject  to  their  laws. 

Disciplined  Obedience. As 

when  a  general  commands  his  army 
to  march,  if  then  the  soldiers 
should  stand  i^>on  terms,  and  re« 
fuse  to  go  except  they  have  better 
clothes,  their  pay  in  hand,  or  the 
like,  and  then  they  will  march — 
this  would  not  show  them  an  obe- 
dient, disciplined  army ;  but  if,  at 
the  reading  of  their  orders,  they 
presently  break  up  their  quarters 
and  set  forth,  though  it  be  midnight 
when  the  command  come,  and  they 
without  money  or  clothes  on  their 
backs,  leaving  the  whole  care  of 
themselves  for  these  things  to  their 
general,  and  they  only  attend  how 
they  may  best  fulfil  his  commands 
— these  may  be  said  to  march  in 
obedience. — Salter. 

Holy  Obedience. — It  is  related 
in  some  history  of  the  ninth  century 
that  a  young  general  with  only  &\e 
hundred  men  came  up  against  a 
king  with  twenty  thousand;  and 
the  king  sent  to  him  to  say  that  it 
was  the  height  of  folly  to  resist 
with  his  handful  of  men.  The 
general  called  in  one  of  his  men, 
and  said,  "  Take  that  sword,  and 
drive  it  to  your  heart."    And  the 
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man  took  the  weapon,  and  drove  it 
to  his  heart,  and  fell  dead.  He  said 
to  another,  "Leap  into  yonder 
chasm,'*  •  and  the  man  instantly 
obeyed.  Then,  turning  to  the  mes- 
senger, he  said,  **  Go  back  and  tell 
your  king  that  we  have  five  hun- 
dred such  men.  We  will  die,  but 
we  will  never  surrender."  The 
messenger  returned,  and  his  tale 
struck  terror  into  the  hearts  of  the 
king's  soldiers,  so  that  they  fled  like 
chaff  before  the  wind.  God  says 
that  one  shall  chase  a  thousand, 
and  two  put  ten  thousand  to  flight. 
But  He  asks  obedience  of  us — not 
obedience  like  that  above  described, 
but  holy  obedience,  obedience  that 
will  bring  joy  and  peace.  Let  us 
then  have  confidence  in  God. 


Filial  Obedience. 


Durina: 


Havelock's  stay  in  England,  a  gen- 
tleman went  one  evening  to  the 
house  of  the  colonel,  in  compliance 
with  an  invitation.    In  the  course 


of  conversation  Mrs.  Havelock 
turned  suddenly  round  to  her  hus- 
band, and  said,  "  My  dear,  where 
is  Henry?"  referring  to  her  sou, 
whom  she  had  not  seen  during  the 
whole  afternoon.  The  colonel 
started  to  his  feet.  "Well,  poor 
fellow,  he's  standing  on  London 
Bridge,  and  in  this  cold  too !  I  told 
him  to  wait  for  me  there  at  twelve 
o'clock  to-day,  and  in  the  pressure 
of  business  I  quite  forgot  the  ap- 
pointment." It  was  now  about 
seven  o'clock  in  the  evening.  The 
colonel  at  once  rose,  ordered  a  cab 
to  be  called,  and,  as  he  went  forth 
to  deliver  his  son  firom  his  watch 
on  London  Bridge,  turned  to  ex- 
cuse himself  to  his  visitor,  saying, 
"You  see,  sir,  that  is  the  disci- 
phne  of  a  soldier's  family."  In 
the  course  of  an  hour  he  returned 
with  poor  Harr3%  who  seemed  to 
have  passed  tlurough  the  after- 
noon's experience  with  the  greatest 
good  humour. — Anon, 


^^ 


OPPORTUNITIES. 

"  As  we  have  therefore  opportunity,  let  us  do  good  unto  all  men." — 

GaL  vi.  10. 


Take  time  while  time  is;  for 
time  will  away. 

What  may  be  done  at  any  time 
will  be  done  at  no  time. 

OuB  opportunities  to  do  good  are 
our  talents. — Cotton  Mather, 

When  the  fool  has  made  up  his 
mind,  the  market  has  gone  by. — 
Spanish  Proverb, 

A  LEOEND  on  one  of  the  walls  of 
the  temple  at  Delphos  ran,  "  Know 
thy  opportunity." 

Oppoetunity  is  the  flower  of 
time;  and,  as  the  stalk  may  re- 
main when  the  flower  is  cut  off,  so 
time  may  remain  with  us  when 
opportunity  is  gone. — B(md, 

Many  do  with  opportunities  as 
children  do  at  the  sea-shore :  they 
fill  their  httle  hands  with  sand, 
and  then  let  the  grains  fall  through, 
one  by  one,  till  all  are  gone.  — 


Doing  Good.  —  How  often  do 
we  sigh  for  opportunities  of  doing 
good,  whilst  we  neglect  the  open- 
ings of  Providence  in  little  things, 
which  would  frequently  lead  to  the 
accomplishment  of  most  important 
usefulness  I  Good  is  done  by  de- 
grees. However  small  in  propor- 
tion the  benefit  which  follows  in- 
dividual attempts  to  do  good,  a 
great  deal  may  thus  be  accom- 
phshed  by  perseverance,  even  in  the 
midst  of  discouragements  and  dis- 
appointments.— Crahhe, 

"  Sowing  Tune." — ^You  do  well 
to  improve  your  opportunity.  To 
speak  in  the  rural  phrase,  this  is 
your  sowing  time,  and  the  sheaves 
you  look  for  can  never  be  yours 
unless  you  make  that  use  of  it. 
The  colour  of  our  whole  life  is 
generally  such  as  the  first  three 
or  four  years  in  which  we  are  our 
i  own  masters  make  it.    Then  it  is 
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that  we  may  be  said  to  shape  onr 
own  destiny,  and  to  treasure  up 
for  ourselves  a  series  of  future 
successes  or  disappointments.  — 
Cowper. 

Opportunities  Improyed. — When 
rains  begin,  when  the  streams  are 
dark-faced,  and  the  clouds  hang 
low  and  are  dripping,  and  the  sky 
is  lowering,  then  is  the  time,  as 
fishermen  well  know,  for  fishing. 
And  when  the  clouds  of  life  hang 
low,  and  men  are  sick,  and  in 
trouble,  and  need  help,  then  step 
in  and  be  their  fiiend,  and  soothe 
them  and  help  them.  Be  ye  ready. 
There  are  ten  thousand  opportuni- 
ties. All  that  is  wanting  is  that 
you  should  have  a  heart  to  im- 
prove the  opportunities  and  make 
use  of  the  means. — Beecher, 

OpportnnitieBof  Grace. — '  'Herod, 
those  who  offered  to  follow  Christ, 
Felix,  Agrippa,  Simon  Magus,  &c. 
— ^how  many  characters,"  says  a 
living  divine,  '*  seem  to  float  before 
our  eyes  in  Scripture,  as  having 
been  visited  with  convictions  and 
opportunities  of  grace,  but  only,  it 
has  been  said,  '  like  ships,  which, 
when  night  is  spread  over  the  sea, 
emerge  for  a  moment  from  the 
darkness  as  they  cross  the  path- 
way of  the  moonbeams,  and  then 
are  lost  again  in  utter  gloom  !*  " 

Small  OcoasionB. —  Many  men 
£Ehil  in  life  from  the  want,  as  they 
are  too  ready  to  suppose,  of  those 
great  occasions  wherein  they  might 
have  shown  their  trustworthiness 
and  their  integrity.  But  all  per- 
sons should  remember  that,  in 
order  to  try  whether  a  vessel  be 
leaky,  we  first  prove  it  with  water 
before  we  trust  it  with  wine.  The 
more  minute,  trivial,  and,  we  might 
say,  vernacular  opportunities  of 
being  just  and  upright  are  con- 
stantly occurring  to  every  one ;  and 
it  is  an  unimpeachable  character  in 
these  lesser  tilings  that  almost  in- 
variably prepares  and  produces 
those  very  opportunities  of  greater 
dvancement  and  of  higher  con- 
lenoe,   which  turn  out  so  rich 


a  harvest,  but  which  those  alone 
are  permitted  to  reap  who  have 
previously  sown. — Colton. 

"Kow."  —  "It  was  my  lot," 
said  the  captain  of  a  ship,  "  to  sail 
in  company  with  that  ill-fated 
steamer,  the  Central  America. 
The  night  was  closing  in,  the  sea 
rolling  high,  but  I  haUed  the  crip- 
pled steamer,  and  asked  if  they 
needed  help.  *  I  am  in  a  sinking 
condition!'  cried  Captain  Hemdon. 
*Had  you  not  better  send  your 
passengers  on  board  directly?*  I 
said.  *  Will  you  not  lie  by  me  till 
morning  ?'  answered  Captain  Hem- 
don. *I  will  try,'  I  replied ;  'but 
had  you  not  better  send  your  pas- 
sengers on  board  now  ?*  *  Lie  by 
me  till  morning,*  again  said  Captain 
Hemdon.  I  tried  to  lie  by  him ; 
but  at  night,  such  was  the  heavy 
roll  of  the  sea,  I  could  not  keep 
my  position,  and  I  never  saw  the 
steamer  more.  In  an  hour  and  a 
half  after  the  captain  said,  '  Lie 
by  me  till  morning,*  the  vessel, 
with  its  living  freight,  went  down, 
and  the  captain  and  crew,  and  a 
great  majority  of  his  passengers, 
found  a  grave  in  the  great  deep. 
But  for  this  delay,  all  might  have 
been  saved.'* 

Waiting  for  Opportunities. 


Wilfully  to  let  opportunities  go  by 
is  a  wickedness  and  an  inexcusable 
folly  :  whence  the  still  more  foolish 
regrets  which  tear  the  heart  that 
has  been  so  unjust  to  itself — for 
folly  is  only  another  name  for  thorn 
and  prickle  seed;  but  a  greater 
folly  yet  is  to  stand  waiting  and 
wishing  for  opportunities,  when  in 
fact  they  circle  us,  if  we  will  but 
keep  on  the  qui  vive.  As  the  best 
school  in  respect  of  high  duties  is 
the  practice  of  the  little  ones  of 
common  life,  so  the  best  and  short- 
est road  to  happiness  and  true  phi- 
losophy is  to  make  the  most  of 
what  Ues  beside  us,  and  enjoy  all 
we  can  of  the  Ufa  we  have,  leaving 
it  to  God  to  determine  what  for- 
tune shall  attend  our  steps.  Do- 
minus  providehit.  If  we  trusted 
moreinHis  spontaneous  generosity. 
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we  should  less  often  be  disconcerted 
by  the  faiinre  of  our  own  prepara- 
tions, and  should  find  tnat  the 
Divine  intent  is  that  life  shall  be 
felicitous  —  the  same  did  we  ask 
ourselres  more  frequently  what  we 


have,  rather  than  brood  so  ungrate- 
fully upon  what  we  have  not. 
Though  we  may  be  poor  and  af- 
flicted in  comparison  with  some,  in 
contrast  with  others  we  are  opulent 
and  blest. — Grindon. 


-•♦- 


II 


PARABLES. 

I  will  incline  mine  ear  to  a  parable." — Psalm  xlix.  4. 


"Parables,**  says  Bacon,  *'are 
more  ancient  than  arguments." 

A  PARABLE,  according  to  De 
Wette,  is  an  expression  of  moral 
or  religious  thought,  clothed  in  a 
figure  more  or  less  complete  bor- 
rowed from  life  or  nature. 

Robert  Hall,  criticising  a  fellow- 
clergyman,  said,  **You  have  no 
'likes'  in  your  sermons.  Christ 
taught  that  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
was  *  like  *  to  leaven  hid  in  meal ; 
*  like  *  to  a  grain  of  mustard-seed, 
&c.  You  tell  us  what  things  are, 
but  not  what  they  are  hke.'* 

Isaiah  foretold  that  the  Jews 
should  see  without  knowing,  and 
bear  without  underst^inding,  and 
should  continue  in  their  blindness 
and  hardness  of  heart  in  the  midst 
of  the  instructions  they  should  re- 
ceive. (Isa.  vi.  9, 10.)  The  prophecy 
was  verified  when  our  Lord  began 
to  teach  by  parable. 

Parables  Defined.  —  The  word 
"  parable "  is  formed  from  the 
Greek  parabole,  wliich  comes  from 
the  verb  parabelleiut  signifying  to 
compare  things  together.  It  is  a 
similitude  taken  from  natural  things 
to  instruct  us  in  the  knowledge  of 
things  spiritual.  The  paraboHcal, 
enigmatical,  figurative,  and  senten- 
tious way  of  speaking  was  the 
language  of  the  Eastern  sages  and 
learned  men ;  and  nothing  was 
more  insupportable  than  to  hear  a 
fool  utter  parables.  (Prov.  xxvL  7.) 
"The  legs  of  the  lame  are  not 
equal ;  so  is  a  parable  in  the  mouth 
of  fools'* — that  is.  As  it  is  uncomely 
and  ridiculous  to  see  a  lame  man 
dancing,  no  less  absurd  and  inde- 
cent are  wise  and  pious  speeohes 


from  a  foolish  and  ungodly  man, 
whose  actions  grossly  contradict 
them,  whereby  he  makes  them 
contemptible  and  himself  ridicu- 
lous.— Cruden. 

Parables  of  Scripture.  —  The 
word  "  parable  **  is  sometimes  used 
in  Scripture  in  a  large  and  general 
sense,  and  applied  to  short  senten- 
tious sayings,  maxims,  or  aphorisms, 
expressed  in  a  figurative,  prover- 
bial, or  even  poetical  manner.  But 
in  its  strict  and  appropriate  mean- 
ing, especially  as  applied  to  our 
Saviour's  parables,  it  signifies  a 
short  narrative  of  some  event  or 
fact,  real  or  fictitious,  in  which  a 
continued  comparison  is  carried  on 
between  sensible  and  spiritual  ob- 
jects; and  under  this  similitude 
some  important  doctrine,  moral  or 
religious,  is  conveyed  and  enforced. 
— Porteus. 

Value  of  Parables. — The  wise 
Nathan  sought  to  instruct  men  by 
putting  on  coarse  garments,  and 
using  harsh  words;  but  men  ran 
from  him,  and  left  him  vexed  and 
alone.  After  a  miserable  night,  he 
was  led  by  the  Spirit  of  God  to  a 
pomegranate-tree,  bearing  flowers 
and  fruit  at  the  same  time.  He 
contemplated  it,  and  saw  the  fruit 
concealed  among  the  leaves.  Then 
the  word  of  the  Lord  came  from 
the  pomegranate-tree,  saying, "  Be- 
hold, Nathan!  thus  Nature  pro- 
mises the  delicious  fruit  by  the 
simple  flower,  and  offers  it  from 
the  shade  of  the  leaves  concealing 
her  hand.**  Nathan  was  cheered, 
and  henceforth  taught  by  parables, 
winning  many  to  the  ways  of  truth. 
— Krwmmacher. 
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Parables  of  our  Lord.  —  Some 
of  the  most  interesting  and  in- 
.  structive  portions  of  the  Gospels 
aro  embodied  in  the  parables.  It 
has  been  noticed  that  while  our 
Lord  from  the  commencement  of 
His  public  ministry  was  accustomed 
to  speak  in  figurative  lano^ago — as 
when  He  points  to  the  lilies  of  tlio 
field,  the  fowls  of  the  air,  the  new 
cloth  upon  an  old  garment,  new 
wine  in  old  bottles — yet  His  dis- 
courses in  parables  wore  confined 
to  the  last  year  of  His  life.  The 
parable  has  ever  been  a  favourite 
channel  among  Eastern  people,  and 
especially  among  Jewish  teachers, 
for  the  conveyance  of  truth.  But 
the  parables  of  Jesus  are  distin- 
guished from  all  others  in  their 
great  simpHcity,  in  their  wonderful 
truth  to  nature,  and  in  the  signifi- 
cant spiritual  lessons  which  they 
teach. — B,  K,  Pierce. 

Biblical  Truths.— The  Psalmist 
says,  **  They  compassed  me  about 
as  bees."  Any  one  who  has  ever 
been  encircled  by  a  swarm  of  mad- 
dened bees  will  never  forget  the 
comparison.  "  The  ox  knoweth  liis 
owner,  and  the  ass  his  master's  crib ; 
but  Israel  doth  not  know  its  owner 
and  feeder."  Surely  men  ought  to 
have  more  sense  and  lieart  than 
the  oxen  and  donkeys.  Every  far- 
mer can  understand  that.  The  most 
fundamental  truths  of  the  Bible  are 
put  in  the  form  of  visions,  alle- 
gories, parables.  It  is  as  a  grand 
symbolic  history  in  many  of  its 
2)arts,  in  which  every  character  and 
scene  is  a  shadow-])icture  addressed 
to  the  imagination,  revealing,  as  all 
such  shadows  do,  the  celestial 
light  streaming  from  the  sky  win- 
dows above.  In  the  words  of  Clirist 
tliis  kind  of  teaching  is  especially 
prominent.  Nature  speaks,  as  it 
were,  with  articulate  voice.  Tlie 
birds  of  the  air  talk  of  His  provi- 
dence. The  lilies  of  the  field  blos- 
som with  His  beauty. — -4 won. 

The  Kingdom  of  Heayen.— The 
richest  collection  of  our  Lord's 
parables  is  in  the  thirteenth  chapter 
of  Matthew.    There  the  whole  idea 


and  progress  and  destiny  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  are  unfolded. 
Its  beginnings  among  men,  in  tho 
parable  of  the  sower ;  its  counter- 
feits, and  their  treatment  by  us  and 
by  God,  in  that  of  the  tares;  its 
vast  outward  extent  firom  the  small- 
est beginnings,  in  that  of  the 
mustard-seed ;  its  inward  purifying 
and  transforming  power,  in  that  of 
the  leaven ;  the  two  ways  in  which 
men  find  it,  one  by  chance  in  a 
field  which  he  gives  up  all  he  has  to 
buy,  another  by  search,  also  giving 
up  all  to  acquire  it  when  found ; 
and  then,  finally,  the  ultimate 
destiny  of  the  good  and  bad  in  it, 
in  the  parable  of  the  draw-net. — 
Alford, 

Parables  of  the  Prophets. — The 
prophets  made  use  of  parables  to 
give  a  stronger  impression  to  prince 
and  people  of  the  threatenings  or 
of  the  promises  they  made  to  them. 
Nathan  reproved  David  under  tho 
parable  of  a  rich  man  tliat  had 
taken  away  and  killed  the  lamb  of 
a  poor  man  (2  Sam.  xii.  2,  8).  The 
woman  of  Tekoah,  that  was  hired 
byJoab  to  reconcile  the  mind  of 
the  same  prince  towards  his  son 
Absalom,  proposed  to  him  the  par- 
able of  her  two  sons,  that  fought 
together  in  the  field,  and  one  of 
which  having  killed  the  other,  they 
were  going  to  put  the  murderer  to 
death,  and  so  to  deprive  her  of 
both  her  sons  at  once  (2  Sam.  xiv. 
2,  8).  Jotham,  son  of  Gideon,  pro- 
posed to  the  men  of  Shechem  the 
parable  of  the  bramble,  whom  the 
trees  had  a  mind  to  choose  for  their 
king  (Judges  ix.  7,  8).  The  pro- 
phets often  reprove  the  infidelity 
of  Jerusalem  under  the  parable  of 
an  adulterous  wife.  They  describe 
the  violence  of  such  princes  as  aro 
enemies  to  the  people  of  God  under 
the  representation  of  lions,  eagles, 
bears,  &c. — Cruden. 

Nathan's  Parable. — One  object 
of  parabolic  teaching — *'  to  surprise 
and  overcome  an  adverse  will "  —is 
strikingly  brought  out  in  Nathan's 
parable,  as  also  in  many  of  those 
uttered  by  our  Lord.     This  design 
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may  be  illustrated  as  follows.  A 
man  may  be  so  sitaated  that, 
though  his  life  is  in  imminent 
danger,  he  cannot  perceive  the 
danger,  and  consequently  makes 
no  effort  to  escape.  Further,  his 
mind  may  be  so  prejudiced  that  he 
still  counts  the  beam  on  which  he 
stands  secure,  although  a  neighbour 
has  faithfully  given  warning  that  it  is 
about  to  fall :  it  may  be  that  because 
he  stands  on  it  he  cannot  see  its 


frailty.  Let  some  friend  who  knows 
liis  danger,  but  wishes  him  well, 
approach  the  spot,  and  hold  amirror 
in  such  a  position  that  the  infatu- 
ated man  shall  see  reflected  in  it 
the  under  and  aching  side  of  the 
beam  that  lies  between  him  and 
the  abyss.  The  work  is  done ;  the 
object  is  gained;  the  confident  fool, 
made  wise  at  length,  leaps  for  life 
upon  the  soUd  ground. — Arnot 


♦•• 


PARDON. 

*'  Who  is  a  God  like  unto  Thee,  that  pardoneth  iniquity?" — Micah  vii.  18. 


•*  I  ASK  not  a  legal  pardon,"  says 
Evans,  "  but  a  Father's  pardon." 

It  would  tire  the  hands  of  an 
angel  to  write  down  all  the  pardons 
that  God  bestows  upon  true  penitent 
beUevers. — Bates . 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  words 
in  all  European  languages  which 
express  forgiveness,  or  pardon,  all 
imply  free  gift. — Whately. 

'Tis  one  thing  to  have  our  sins 
worn  away  from  the  memory,  and 
quite  another  thing  to  have  them 
washed  away  at  the  Gospel  foun- 
tain.— Fuller, 

There  is  a  difference  between 
pardon  and  forgiveness.  The  for- 
mer implies  remission  of  punish- 
ment; the  latter,  putting  away 
the  remembrance  of  sin  and  in- 
justice. 

Much  exercised  in  his  mind  one 
day,  Luther  exclaimed,  "  Oh,  my 
sins,  my  sins !  "  As  he  did  so,  an 
old  moxik  entered  his  cell,  and,  hear- 
ing his  cry,  told  him  that  he  had 
found  great  comfort  in  repeating 
the  article,  "  I  believe  in  the  for- 
giveness of  sins."  These  words 
nlled  Luther*s  mind  with  consola- 
tion and  joy. 

Snbjects  of  Ohrist's  Love. 

"Those,"  says  Chamock,  "who 
are  the  subjects  of  Christ's  love. 
He  will  not  leave,  for  He  pardoned 
them  when  they  were  enemies,  and 
He  will  not  leave  them  now  they 
are  His  friends.    A  soul  may  fall 


from  tlie  comforts  of  grace,  but  not 
from  the  habits  of  grace.  A  child 
of  God  may  be  cast  down,  but  he 
cannot  be  cast  off." 

Oomplete  Forgiyeness.  —  God 
never  pardons  one  sin  but  He  par- 
dons all;  and  we  dishonour  Him 
more  by  not  trusting  in  Him  for 
complete  forgiveness  than  we  did 
by  sinning  against  £Um.  Christ 
took  up  all  our  sins  and  bore  them 
in  His  own  body  on  the  cross ;  and 
God  cannot  punish  twice,  or  de- 
mand a  second  satisfaction  to  His 
justice.  "  Nothing  can  pacify  an 
offended  conscience  but  that  which 
satisfied  an  offended  God,"  says 
Henry ;  and  well  may  that  wliich 
satisfied  an  offended  God  pacify  an 
offended  conscience. — Adam, 

Pardoning  Mercy. — If  a  friend 
should  come  to  a  malefactor  on  his 
way  to  the  gallows,  put  a  sweet 
posy  into  his  hands,  and  bid  him 
be  of  good  cheer,  smell  on  that, 
alas,  this  would  bring  little  joy  with 
it  to  the  poor  man's  heart,  who  sees 
the  place  of  execution  beifore  him. 
But  if  one  comes  from  the  prince 
with  a  pardon,  which  he  puts  into 
his  hand,  and  bids  him  be  of  good 
cheer,  this,  and  this  only,  will  reach 
the  poor  man's  heart,  and  over- 
come it  with  a  sudden  ravishment 
of  joy.  Truly  anything  short  of 
pardoning  mercy  is  as  inconsider- 
able to  a  troubled  conscience,  to- 
wards any  relieving  or  paoifying  it, 
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as  that  posy  in  a  dying  prisoner's 
hand  would  be. — Gumall. 

Acoepted  Pardon. — To  accept 
pardon  and  its  peace,  not  from  any 
perception  of  God*s  power  to  par- 
don, bat  from  the  conviction  that 
love  carries  pardon  with  it ;  to  ac- 
cept it  as  the  inevitable  consequence 
of  gratitude  and  growing  affection  ; 
to  accept  it,  feehngtlie  preciousness 
and  sweetness  of  the  Divine  pater- 
nal love ;  to  accept  it,  and  by  it  to 
be  led  through  sickness  and  trials 
of  every  kind ;  to  accept  it,  and 
find  that  it  is  enough  for  every 
emergency ;  to  accept  it,  and  feel 
that  it  is  all,  and  in  all — ^if  that 
does  not  fashion  the  character 
more  potently  than  conscience  and 
reason,  then  ^aracter  is  no  more 
the  effect  of  a  cause,  and  cause  and 
effect  are  disjoined. — BeecJier, 

"  Scarlet "  Bins.  —  "  We  have 
some  little  difficulty,*'  said  a  scien- 
tific lecturer,  **  with  the  iron  dves ; 
but  the  most  troublesome  of  all 
are  Turkey-red  rags.  You  see 
I  have  dipped  this  into  my  solution ; 
its  red  is  paler,  but  it  is  still  strong. 
If  I  steep  it  long  enough  to  efface 
the  colour  entirely,  the  fibre  will 
be  destroyed ;  it  will  be  useless  for 
our  manufacture.  How,  then,  are 
we  to  dispose  of  our  red  rags? 
We  leave  their  indeUble  dye  as  it 
is,  and  make  them  into  red  blotting- 
paper.  Perhaps  you  have  won- 
dered why  your  writing-pad  is  red. 
Now  von  know  the  reason."  What 
a  striking  illustration  of  the  fitness 


and  force  of  this  figure  of  God^s 
Word,  and  of  the  power  of  "  the 
precious  blood  of  Christ"  to  change 
and  cleanse,  is  furnished  by  the 
above  explanation.  The  Spirit  of 
God  led  the  prophet  Isiuah  to 
write,  not  "  Though  your  sins  be 
as  blue  as  the  sky,  or  as  green  as 
the  olive-leaf,  or  as  black  as 
night."  He  chose  the  very  colour 
which  modem  science  with  all  its 
appliances  finds  to  be  indestruc- 
tible. "Though  your  sins  be  as 
scarlet,  they  shall  be  as  white  as 
snow;  though  they  be  red  like 
crimson,  they  shall  be  as  wool." 

"Olosing  with  Christ."  — "A 
venerable  mmister  of  Christ,"  says 
a  Christian  writer,"  was  lying  on  his 
death-bed.  As  he  was  extremely 
feeble,  and  occasionally  delirious, 
the  physician  forbade  any  one  but 
his  attendants  to  be  admitted  to 
his  room.  But  David,  a  boy 
belonging  to  his  congregation, 
ventured  to  trespass  so  fiEU-  as  to 
peep  through  his  door.  The  aged 
man  of  God  saw  him,  and  beckoned 
him  to  his  bedside.  '  David,'  said 
he,  '  have  you  ever  closed  with  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  for  the  pardon 
of  your  sins  and  justincation 
before  God?  Many  a  time  have 
I  done  it,  David,  in  that  little 
room,'  pointing  to  his  study.  The 
sfcrinff  was  drawn  by  a  dying  hand, 
but  uie  arrow  reached  the  mark. 
David  lost  no  time  in  *  closing  with 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;'  and  after 
an  exemplary  life  died  in  the  peace 
of  the  Gospel." 


••» 


PARENTS  AND  CHILDREN. 

"  Children,  obey  your  parents  in  the  Lord.  .  .  .  And,  ye  fathers,  provoke  not 
your  children  to  wrath ;  but  bring  them  np  in  the  nurture  and  admoni- 
tion of  the  Lord." — Ephet.  ri.  1,  4. 


Mother's  truth  keeps  constant 
youth. — Old  Saying, 

Plato,  seeing  a  child  do  nus- 
chiof,  went  and  corrected  the  father 
for  it. 

The  best  way  for  a  man  to  do 
liis  children  good  is  to  be  good 
himself.—/.  Dodd  (1614). 


If  jparents  were  really  faithful 
to  their  children,  there  would  be 
very  few  unconverted  adults. — 
Baxter* 

No  love  from  children  is  sweeter 
than  that  which  follows  severity; 
so  from  the  bitter  olive  is  sweet, 
soft  oil  expressed. 
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**  The  first  affecting  thought  to 
me  on  the  death  of  my  parents/' 
says  Dr.  Spring,  "was  that  I  had 
lost  their  prayers." 

A  MAN  once  confessed  that 
nothing  in  his  whole  life  had  ever 
made  him  feel  serious  but  what 
his  mother  said  to  him  just  before 
her  death. 

How  pleasant  it  is  for  a  father 
to  sit  at  his  child's  board !  It  is 
like  the  aged  man  reclining  under 
the  shadow  of  the  oak  which  he 
has  planted. 

Childhood  is  like  the  mirror, 
catching  and  reflecting  images  all 
around  it.  Remember  that  an 
impious  or  profane  thought  uttered 
by  a  parent's  lips  may  operate 
upon  a  young  heart  like  a  careless 
spray  of  water  thrown  upon 
polished  steel,  staining  it  with  rust, 
which  no  after  scouring  can  efface. 

Parental  Instraotion. — ^A  prison 
chaplain  gives  it  as  his  experience 
'  that  **  the  last  thing  forgotten  in 
all  the  recklessness  of  dissolute 
profligacy  is  the  prayer  or  hymn 
taught  by  a  mother's  lips,  or 
uttered  at  a  father's  knee;  and 
where  there  seems  to  have  been 
any  pains  bestowed  even  by  one 
parent  to  train  up  a  child  aright, 
there  is  in  general  more  than 
ordinary  ground  for  hope.'* 


Ohristian    Example. 


The 


Christian  parent  ought  to  be  a 
living  exemplification  of  Chris- 
tianity. His  house,  his  habits,  his 
family,  his  associates,  his  pursuits, 
his  recreations  ought  all  to  be  so 
regulated  as  to  evince  that  religion 
is,  indeed,  the  parent  of  order,  the 
inspirer  of  good  sense,  the  well- 
spring  of  good  humour,  the  teacher 
of  good  manners,  and  the  perennial 
source  of  happiness  and  peace. — 
Jebb, 

Parents    before  Ohildren. 


Parents  must  give  good  example 
and  reverent  deportment  in  the  face 
of  their  children.  And  all  those 
instances  of  charity  which  nsuaUy 
endear  each  other — sweetness  of 
conyersatiozit   affability,   frequent 


admonition  —  all  significations  of 
love  and  tenderness,  care  and 
watchfulness,  must  be  expressed 
towards  children,  that  they  may 
look  upon  their  parents  as  their 
friends  and  patrons,  their  defence 
and  sanctuary,  their  treasure  and 
their  guide.— -Jeremy  Taylor. 

Head  of  the  Household.— The 
religious  man  may  be  considered 
in  his  family  as  the  keystone  to 
the  arch  of  a  building,  which  binds 
and  holds  aU  the  parts  of  the 
edifice  together.  If  this  keystone 
be  removed,  the  fabric  will  tumble 
to  the  ground,  and  all  the  parts  be 
separated  from  each  other.  Or  he 
is  to  his  family  as  the  good  shep- 
herd under  whose  protection  and 
care  the  flock  may  go  in  and  out 
and  find  pasture ;  but  when  the 
shepherd  is  smitten,  the  sheep  will 
be  scattered. — Salter. 

Early  Training.  —  As  letters 
graven  in  the  body  of  a  tree,  they 
grow  up  with  tlie  tree,  and  the 
fruit  of  the  tree  grows  up  with  the 
tree,  and  therefore  the  twigs  break 
not  with  the  greatness  of  the 
weight  of  it,  because  they  grow  up 
together;  so  plant  good  things  in 
those  that  are  young,  inure  them 
to  know  good  things,  to  hate  ill 
ways,  plant  in  them  blessed 
desires,  and  inure  them  to  holy 
exercises  and  good  duties,  that 
good  exercise  may  grow  up  with 
&em,  as  the  fruit  with  the  tree.  — 
Sibhs, 

Prayer  for  an  Absent  One. — 
The  conscience  of  a  young  soldier 
was  much  troubled  from  concern 
for  his  eternal  welfare.  Given  to 
evil  ways,  he  unexpectedly  altered 
and  became  religious,  greatly  to 
his  companions'  surprise.  One  of 
them  asked  him  what  had  brought 
about  the  sudden  change.  He 
took  a  letter  from  his  mother  out 
of  his  pocket,  and  read  the  closinj^ 
words,  which  were,  "We  are  all 
praying  for  you,  Charlie,  that  you 
may  be  a  Christian.'*  "That's 
the  sentence,"  said  he,  "that  has 
wrought   the    change;    and   with 
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God*6  help  I  mean  to  abide  by 
what  I  have  began/* 

Parental  Begret.  —  ''It  has 
pleased  God,"  confesses  Beecher, 
**to  take  more  than  half  of  my 
children.  They  have  lived  with 
Him  in  lieaven,  most  of  them, 
many  more  years  than  they  have 
lived  with  me  on  earth.  I  know 
what  is  the  joy  of  birth,  and  what 
are  the  sorrows  of  death.  I  have 
lived  to  see  most  of  my  children 
pass  from  under  my  care.  Some 
of  them  are  grown  up  and  settled 
in  life.  I  know  something  of  the 
responsibility  of  rearing  children. 
And  I  look  back  upon  my  own 
course  as  a  parent  with  unaffected 
regret.  I  cannot  help  it;  it  is 
past.  I  could  have  done  more, 
if  I  had  only  known  what  I  know 
now." 

Family  Love.  —  No  man  can 
tell  but  lie  that  loves  his  children 
how  many  delicious  accents  make 
a  man*s  heart  dance  in  the  pretty 
conversation  of  those  dear  pledges. 
Their  cliildishncss,  their  stammer- 
ing, their  little  angers,  their  inno- 
cence, their  imperfections,  their 
necessities,  are  so  many  little  ema- 
nations of  joy  and  comfort  to 
him  that  delights  in  their  persons 
and  societv.  But  he  that  loves 
not  his  wife  and  children  feeds 
a  lioness  at  home  and  broods  a 
nest  of  sorrows,  and  blessing  itself 
cannot  make  him  happy;  so  that 
all  the  commandments  of  God  en- 
joining a  man  to  love  his  wife  are 
nothing  but  so  many  necessities 
and  capacities  of  joy.  She  that 
is  loved  is  safe,  and  he  that  loves 
is  joyful. — Jeremy  Taylor, 

Paternal  Feeling. — A  Spartan 
king  was  discovered  by  a  friend 
and  courtier  in  the  undignified 
employment  of  riding  among  his 
cliildren  upon  a  sti(£.  He  was 
not  at  all  ashamed  of  his  position, 
but  begged  his  friend  not  to 
mention  in  public  what  he  had 
seen  until  he  was  a  father  himself. 
He  knew  that  when  the  paternal 
feelings  were  once  aroused  in  the 
bosom    pf    one    who    might    be 


disposed  to  blame  him,  he  would 
rather  commend  him  because  tiie 
dignity  of  the  king  was  not  allowed 
to  interfere  with  the  simplicity  and 
freedom  of  the  father.  Bachelors 
and  spinsters  of  course  cannot 
enter  into  paternal  feelings,  and  it 
ill  becomes  such  to  judge  of  the 
conduct  of  those  who  may  even 
appear  absurd  when  measured  by 
a  position  which  they  themselves 
have  never  occupied.  In  many 
departments  of  l£fe  we  require  to 
stand  in  the  shoes  of  others  before 
we  can  pass  a  generous  verdict 
upon  apparent  inconsistencies  of 
conduct  and  action  with  the  posi- 
tion they  occupy. 

The  April  of  Ohildhood.— Be 
very  vigilant  over  thy  child  in  the 
Apnl  of  his  understanding,  lest 
the  frosts  of  May  nip  his  blossoms. 
While  he  is  a  tender  twig,  straighten 
him;  whilst  he  is  a  new  vessel, 
season  him;  such  as  thou  makest 
him,  such  commonly  shalt  thou 
find  him.  Let  his  first  lesson  be 
obedience,  and  his  second  shall  be 
what  thou  wUt.  Give  him  eduea* 
tion  in  good  letters,  to  the  utmost 
of  thy  ability  and  his  capacity. 
Season  his  youth  with  the  love 
of  his  Creator,  and  make  the  fear 
of  his  God  the  beginning  of  his 
knowledge.  If  he  have  an  active 
spirit,  rather  rectify  than  curb  it, 
but  reckon  idleness  among  his 
chiefest  faults.  As  his  judgment 
ripens,  observe  his  inclination,  and 
tender  him  a  calling  that  shall  not 
cross  it.  Forced  marriages  and 
callings  seldom  prosper.  Show 
him  both  the  mow  and  the  plough ; 
and  prepare  him  as  well  for  the 
danger  of  the  skirmish  as  possess 
him  with  the  honour  of  the  prize. 
— QuarleB. 

Tisjen  of  Ohildien.— ''If  I 
might  make  a  suggestion  to  narenta 
upon  this  subject,  I  woula  say," 
remarks  Power,  "  when  your  cmld 
has  uttered  its  simple  form  of 
prayer,  every  word  of  which  vou 
should  take  care  that  it  under- 
stands, not  only  permit,  but  en- 
courage it  to  offer  up  prayer  to 
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God  in  its  own  words,  and  about 
its  own  interests.  Do  not  be 
shocked  or  offended  if  the  request 
be  about  a  trifle;  remember  that 
trifles  are  the  great  events  of  a 
child's  life:  a  broken  wheel  of  a 
little  cart  is  as  important  to  it  as  the 
breaking  of  a  bank  may  be  to  you. 
Because  a  child  is  a  child,  its  Httle 
sorrows  are  real  to  it;  let  its 
prayers  be  real  too;  then  it  will 
grow  up  with  a  real  interest  in 
prayer,  it  will  look  upon  prayer  as 
a  practical  working  thing ;  it  will* 
in  all  probability,  escape  much  of 
that  formalism  which  is  so  detri- 
mental, so  dangerous  to  the  soul. 
A  parent  will,  of  course,  show  a 
child  when  and  where  its  petitions 
are  not  right ;  but,  above  all  things, 
take  care  that  the  child  under- 
stands.** 

The  Fifth   Oommandment. 


Children,  honour  your  parents  in 
your  hearts;  bear  them  not  only 
awe  and  respect,  but  kindness  and 
affection ;  love  their  persons ;  fear 
to  do  anything  that  may  justly 
provoke  them  ;  highly  esteem  them 
as  the  instruments  under  God  of 
your  being — for  "Ye  shall  fear 
every  man  his  mother  and  his 
father."  How  cursed  a  thing  it 
is  to  set  light  by  parents,  and  even 
in  our  secretest  thoughts  to  despise 
them!  God  Himself  declares, 
"Cursed  be  he  that  setteth  light 
by  his  father  or  Ids  mother;  and  all 
the  people  shall  say,'Amen.^'  Be 
your  converse  with  them  sweetened 
with  respect  and  regard,  and  so 
likewise  your  converse  with  others 
of  them.  Let  humility  crown  your 
carriage  towards  them;  give  ear 
unto  Uieir  instructions,  and  care- 
fully lay  up  their  precepts  in  your 
hearts;  in  an  especial  manner 
those  that  concern  the  welfare  of 
your  souls  —  "Hearken  unto  thy 
father  that  begat  thee,  and  despise 
not  thy  mother  when  slie  is  old.** 
In  obedience  to  God,  who  enjoins 
it,  and  for  conscience*  sake,  obey  all 
their  lawfid  oonmiands;  do  such 
things  as  may  bring  joy  and  com- 
fort to  them,  and  be  careftd  to 


avoid  whatsoever  may  grieve  or 
afflict  them;  so  shaU  you  have 
delight  unto  your  souls.  —Cradoclc. 

The  One  Thing  Keedfdl. Bo 

very  solicitous  {hat  others  may  be 
brought  to  a  care  about  the  one 
thing  needful.  If  it  be  needful  for 
you,  it  is  so  for  your  children,  your 
friends,  your  servants.  Let  them, 
therefore,  see  your  concern  in  this 
respect  for  them,  as  well  as  for 
yourselves.  Let  parents  especially 
attend  to  this  exhortation,  whose 
care  for  their  offspring  often 
exceeds  in  other  respects,  and 
fails  in  this.  Remember  that  your 
children  may  never  live  to  enjoy 
the  effects  of  your  labour  and  con- 
cern to  get  them  estates  and 
portions.  The  charges  of  their 
funerals  may  perhaps  be  all  their 
share  of  what  you  are  so  anxiously 
careful  to  lay  up  for  them.  And 
O  think  what  a  sword  would 
pierce  through  your  very  heart,  if 
you  should  stand  by  the  corpse  of 
a  beloved  child,  with  this  reflection, 
"  This  poor  creature  has  done  with 
life  before  it  learnt  its  great  busi- 
ness in  it,  and  is  gone  to  eternity, 
which  I  have  seldom  been  warning 
it  to  prepare  for,  and  which, 
perhaps,  it  learnt  of  me  to  forget  *'l 
— Doddridge. 

Besponsibility  of  Parents. — And 
what  will  parents  be  able  to  say  to 
God  at  the  day  of  judgment,  for 
all  their  neglect  of  their  children, 
in  matter  of  instruction  and 
example,  and  restraint  from  evil  ? 
How  will  it  make  your  ears  tingle 
when  God  shall  arise  terribly  to 
judgment,  and  say  to  you,  "  Be- 
hold the  children  which  I  have 
given  you ;  they  were  ignorant,  and 
you  instructed  them  not;  they 
made  themselves  vile,  and  you 
restrained  them  not.  Why  did  you 
not  have  them  instructed  and 
trained  up  in  piety  and  devotion  ? 
You  have  neglected  this  duty,  and 
now  your  children,  whose  souls  you 
have  ruined  by  your  neglect,  will 
follow  you  to  hell,  to  be  an  addition 
to  your  torments  there'*  I  Will  not 
your  children  themselves  challenge 
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you  at  that  day»  and  say  to  yon, 
one  by  one,  "Had  yon  been  as 
careful  to  teach  me  the  good  know- 
ledge of  the  Lord  as  I  was  capable 
of  learning  it — ^had  yon  been  as 
forward  to  instruct  me  in  my  dnty 
as  I  was  ready  to  have  hearkened 
to  it — ^it  had  not  been  with  me  as 
it  is  this  day;  I  had  not  now 
stood  here  trembling,  in  fearfid 
expectation  of  the  eternal  doom 
which  is  jnst  ready  to  be  passed 
npon  me  "  ? — TilloUon, 

Filial    Devotion. Catherine 

Lopolow  accompanied  her  parents 
in  their  exile  to  Siberia.  Sne  was 
then  seven  years  of  age.  Alter  two 
years  she  took  the  resolution  of 
going  alono  to  St.  Petersburg,  to 
implore  mercy  for  her  parents  at 
the  emperor's  feet.  All  the  efforts 
made  by  her  parents  to  divert  her 
from  this  difficult  project  were  vain. 
It  seemed  impossible  for  one  at  her 
tender  age  to  accompUsh  it.  The 
only  reply  the  noble-hearted  child 
made  was,  '*  Have  no  anxiety 
about  me.  God  will  aid  and  pro- 
tect me.'*  After  taking  an 
affectionate  farewell  of  her  parents, 
Catherine  set  out  on  her  perilovis 
journey,  without  any  other 
resources  to  rely  upon  than  the 
charity  of  Christian  people.  She 
always  travelled  on  foot,  was  badly 
clothed  and  worse  fed ;  and  in  this 
manner  a  child  of  nine  years  tra- 
versed the  great  distance  of  eight 
hundred  leagues  across  mountains 
and  deserts.  Arrived  happily  at 
St.  Petersburg,  this  young  girl, 
animated  and  sustained  by  the 
holy  feeling  of  filial  piety,  sought  a 
lodging  at  the  house  of  a  lady  who 
was  pointed  out  to  her  as  the 
guardian  angel  and  support  of  the 
unfortunate.  This  lady,  worthy 
of  all  the  praise  bestowed  npon 
her,  receivea  Catherine  with  much 
kindness,  and,  when  she  learned 
the  object  of  her  perilous  journey, 
made  every  effort  to  secure  the 
success  of  her  enterprise.  After 
diligent  inquiry,  she  ascertained 
that  Lopolow  had  been  unjustly 
condemned    to    exile;     and    the 


Emperor  Alexander,  npon  being 
informed  of  what  had  occurred, 
pardoned  the  unfortunate  exile, 
and  also  made  the  young  and  vir- 
tuous Catherine  a  considerable 
recompense. — Anon. 

A  Parent's  OonTondon. — A  man 
who  had  a  numerous  family  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  living  a  very 
loose   and  disorderly  life ;   but  a 
young  minister  commg  to  settle  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and   being  a 
stranger,  curiosity    led   many  to 
hear  him,  among  whom  was  this 
man.    The  word  did  not  seem  to 
have  any  visible  effect.    Some  of 
the  children,  however,  displayed 
an  uncommonly  serious  dispositipn 
for  their  age.    They  dehghted  in 
reading  and  talking  on  godly  sub- 
jects.    Every  evening,  from  the 
father's  return  from  &e  labour  of 
the  day,  he  was  nersecuted — for  so 
it  may  be  called,  considering  the 
state  of  his  mind — ^with  the  ques- 
tions of  his  children  about  Ood, 
Christ,  heaven,  hell,  religion,  until 
he  was  at  a  loss  for  proper  answers, 
and  was  obliged  either  forcibly  to 
change  the  conversation,  or  make 
an    excuse    to    leave    the  house; 
though     sometimes     he     became 
utterly  unable  to  do  either,  and 
burst  into  tears,  his  children  weep- 
ing with  him.  This  drove  him  to  lay 
the  state  of  his  soul  seriously  to 
heart,  and  to  hear  the  Word  of  God 
with  attention,  that  he  might  under* 
stand  the  subjects  he  was  so  often 
constrained  to  converse  about.    Li 
this  way  he  was  led  to  make  such 
discoveries  of  his  own  ignorance 
and  sinfulness  as  almost  to  sink 
him  to  desnair.  But,  through  grace, 
this  tendea  ultimately  to  make  the 
salvation  of  Christ  appear  more 
necessary  and  suitable  to  his  case. 
Thus  we  see  in  what  various  ways 
God  can  work  on  the  human  mind. 
Let  Christian  jparents  learn  to  in- 
struct their  children  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Gospel,  and  who  can 
tell  but  they  may  be  the  instru- 
ments of  saving  many  from  death, 
and  hiding  a  multitnae  of  sins  ? — 
Bttch. 
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Maternal  Influenoe. — The  bio- 
graphy of  any  person,  faithfully 
written,  would  ascribe  to  a  mother's 
influence  the  moulding,  not  only  of 
youthful  character,  but  the  more 
matured  forms  of  mental  and  moral 
development  in  afterlife.  Indeed, 
a  vast  majority  of  our  greatest  and 
best  men  have  traced  to  the  early 
counsels  of  maternal  affection  much 
of  the  good  influence  and  right  ac- 
tion which  characterised  their  after 
course.  Nor  has  this  been  confined 
to  the  more  elevated  or  well-edu- 
cated classes  in  society,  but  the 
humblest  abode  of  honest  poverty 
has  often  sent  forth,  from  maternal 
lips,  the  soundest  of  life's  lessons, 
and  the  most  abiding  and  most 
blessed  of  its  influences.  When 
daily  toil  or  absence,  chilling  in- 
difference to  domestic  duties,  or 
habitual  intemperance  even,  have 
dried  up  all  the  springs  of  a  father's 
love — rendering  his  influence  nega- 
tively of  no  good  accoimt,  but 
positively  of  evil,  and  often  of  atro- 
cious example — the  mother,  dis- 
pirited and  broken-hearted  though 
she  may  be  as  a  wife,  still,  as  a 
mother,  has  often  proved  herself, 
under  Heaven,  the  guardian  angel 
of  an  otherwise  abandoned  and 
desolate  household.  The  influence 
thus  shed  is  often  the  almost  hope- 
less **  casting  of  the  bread  upon  the 
waters."  It  is  often  not  found  in 
any  of  its  favourable  developments 
until  after  many,  very  many  days. 
The  cares  of  the  world,  and  the  evil 
examples  of  it — the  bustling  and 
besieging  sins  of  individuals  and 
of  communities  —  the  counteract- 
ing example,  perhaps,  of  a  father's 
life  and  conversation— often  choke 
the  word  of  a  fEuthfol  mother,  and 
destroy  its  vitahty.  But  not  un- 
frequently  it  wiU  be  found,  like 
seed  long  buried  in  the  earth,  to 
spring  up  to  remembrance  in  after 
me,  and  the  counsel  imparted  to 
the  **  infant  of  davs  "  be  found  to 
influence  and  perhaps  control  the 
whole  destiny  of  the  man  of  years 
and  grey  hairs. — Anon, 

Flaying  with  Children.  —  The 


pastor  of  a  young  mother  who  had 
recently  jomed  his  church  was 
talking  with  her  about  her  maternal 
responsibilities,  and  urged  the  duty 
of  constant  and  believing  prayer 
for  the  early  conversion  of  her 
children.  She  assured  him  that  it 
was  her  daily  practice  to  carry  her 
little  ones  in  suppHcation  to  the 
throne  of  grace  ^  yet  complained  of 
a  want  of  faith  and  of  definiteness 
in  asking  for  them  the  special  in- 
fluences of  the  Holy  Spirit.  '*  Do 
you  pray  for  each  child  separately, 
and  byname  ?  "  inquired  the  pastor. 
'*No,  that  has  never  been  mv 
habit,"  was  the  reply.  '*  I  think 
it  of  much  importance,  Mrs.  H., 
especially  as  a  help  to  our  faith, 
and  to  the  clearness  and  intensity 
of  our  desires  on  their  behalf.  You 
pray  with  them,  I  trust,  as  well  as 
for  them  ?  "  *'  Sometimes  I  do,  but 
not  often.  They  seem  a  httle  rest- 
less, and  incUned  to  whisper  to- 
gether while  my  eyes  are  closed  ; 
and  BO  I  have  felt  less  embarrass- 
ment and  more  freedom  in  suppli- 
cation to  be  alone  at  such  seasons." 
**  Let  me  persuade  you,  dear  Mrs. 
H.,  to  try  a  different  plan.  Take 
your  little  son  and  daughter,  each 
separately,  to  the  place  of  prayer, 
and,  kneeling  with  them  berore  the 
Lord,  tell  Him  the  name,  the  daily 
history,  the  special  want  of  each, 
and  see  if  your  heart  is  not  opened 
to  plead  for  them  as  you  have  never 
done  before."  Tears  were  in  the 
eyes  of  the  young  mother  as  she 
said,  with  trembling  hps, "  I'll  try." 
As  evening  came  she  had  not  for- 
gotten her  promise,  but  as  she  saw 
tiiat  Sarah,  her  daughter,  was  un- 
usually peevish,  she  thought  best 
to  take  her  little  son  first  to  her 
chamber.  WiUie  was  a  bright  and 
pleasant  boy  of  five  years;  and 
when  his  mother  whispered  her  wish 
to  pray  with  him,  he  gladly  put  his 
hand  in  hers  and  knelt  by  her  side. 
As  he  heard  his  name  mentioned 
before  the  Lord,  a  tender  hush  fell 
upon  his  young  spirit,  and  he 
clasped  his  mother's  fingers  more 
tightly  as  each  petition  for  his 
special  need  waa  breathed  into  the 
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ear  of  his  Father  in  heaven.  And 
did  not  the  clinging  of  that  little 
hand  warm  her  heart  to  new  and 
more  fervent  desire,  as  she  poured 
forth  supphcations  to  the  Hearer 
and  Answerer  of  prayer  ?  When 
the  mother  and  child  rose  from 
their  knees,  Wilhe's  face  was  like 
a  rainbow,  smiling  through  tears. 
**  Mamma,  mamma,"  said  he,  "I*m 
glad  yon  told  Jesas  my  name ;  now 
He'll  Know  me  when  I  get  to  heaven. 
And  when  the  kind  angels  that  caiTy 
httle  children  to  the  Saviour  take 
me  and  lay  me  in  His  arms,  Jesus 
will  look  at  me  so  pleasant,  and 
say,  •  Why,  this  is  WiHie  H. ;  his 
mother  told  mc  about  liim :   how 


happy  I  am  to  see  yon,  Willie !  * 
Won't  that  be  nice,  mamma?'* 
Mrs.  H.  never  forgot  that  scene. 
And  when  she  was  permitted  to 
I  see  not  only  her  dear  Willie  and 
i  Sarah,  but  the  children  afterwards 
added  to  her  family  circle,  each 
successively  consecrating  the  dew 
of  their  youth  to  God,  she  did  in- 
deed feel  that  her  pastor's  plan  was 
the  more  excellent  way.  So  sho 
resolved  to  recommend  it  to  pray, 
ing  mothers  by  telling  them  tliis 
touching  incident.  When  we  meet 
our  children  at  the  last  great  day, 
may  Jesus  own  as  His  those  whom 
we  have  "told  Him  about"  ou 
earth! — Christian  Tre<uury, 


PASTORS  AND  FLOCKS. 

"  Speak,  and  exhort,  and  rebuke  with  all  authority.'* — Titat  ii.  15. 
'*  Obey  them  that  have  the  role  over  you,  and  submit  yourselvcB :  for  they 
watch  for  your  souls.*' — Heh.  xiiL  7. 


Faith  is  the  mainspring  of  a 
minister. — Cecil. 

The  priesthood  hath  in  all  nations 
and  all  religions  been  held  highly 
venerable . — A  t  terbury. 

••  None,"  says  Newton,  "  but  He 
who  made  the  world  can  make  a 
minister  of  the  Gospel." 

A  POOR  country  parson  fighting 
against  the  devil  in  his  parish  has 
nobler  ideas  than  Alexander  had. — 
Adanu 

MiKiSTERS  are  seldom  honoured 
with  success  unless  they  are  con- 
tinually aiming  at  the  conversion  of 
sinners. — Owen. 

Baxter  said  that  he  never 
knew  any  minister  much  honoured, 
even  though  a  pious  man,  unless  he 
expected  success,  and  had  strong 
faitli. 

"A  DIVINE,"  observes  Palmer, 
"  ought  to  calculate  his  sermon,  as 
an  astronomer  does  his  almanac, 
to  the  meridian  of  the  place  and 
people  where  he  lives." 

Ignatius,  Bishop  of  Antioch, 
counselling  preachers  of  the  Gos- 
pel, says :  *'  Let  not  those  who  seem  i 


experienced  Christians,  and  are  yet 
unsound  in  the  faith,  stagger  thee : 
stand  firm  as  an  anvil  continually 
struck." 

A  MINISTER  ought  to  try  to  know 
the  capacity  of  his  hearers,  their 
disposition,  their  besetting  sins, 
their  inclinations,  their  manner  of 
life,  &c.  Thus  he  must  ever  have 
his  eyes  open  to  tlio  wants  of  his 
flock. — Ostervald, 

A  PUPIL  of  John  Brown  of  Had- 
dington spoke  disparagingly  of  the 
smallness  of  his  pastoral  charge. 
His  instructor  remarked,  **  It  is  as 
large  a  congregation  perhaps  as  you 
will  want  to  give  account  for  at  the 
day  of  judgment." 

Preaching    and   Living. 0 

study  not  only  to  preach  exactly, 
but  to  live  exactly  I  Let  the  mis- 
placing of  one  action  in  your  Uves 
trouble  you  more  than  the  misplac- 
ing of  words  in  your  discourses. 
This  is  the  way  to  succeed  in  your 
embassy  and  give  up  your  account 
with  joy. — FlaveL 

Spiritual  Fishennan.  —  What 
Cecil  says   of  a   minister  is   in 
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measure  trae  of  all  Christians :  '*  He 
is  a  fisherman,  and  the  fisherman 
must  fit  himself  to  his  employment. 
If  some  fish  will  bite  only  by  day, 
lie  mast  fish  by  day ;  if  others  will 
bite  only  by  moonlight,  he  must 
fish  for  tiiem  by  moonlight.** 

Pnlpit  Skeletons.  —  The  man 
who  has  adopted  the  Church  as  a 
profession,  as  other  men  adopt  the 
Law,  the  Army,  or  the  Navy,  and 
goes  through  the  routine  of  its 
duties  with  the  coldness  of  a  mere 
official — filled  by  him,  the  pulpit 
seems  filled  by  the  ghastly  form  of 
a  skeleton,  that  in  its  cold  and 
bony  fingers  holds  a  burning  lamp. 
— Guthrie, 

Faith  and  Labonr.  —  If  we  may 

i'udge  by  the  history  of  the  Church, 
>oth  in  early  and  modem  times,  a 
man  of  truly  reUgious  feeling  needs 
notliing  but  a  room  and  a  Bible,  to 
bring  about  the  greatest  results. 
The  one  thing  essential  is  not  now 
plans  and  daily  changes,  but  a 
belief  in  the  power  of  the  perma- 
nent truth  of  the  Christian  religion, 
and  a  devotion  to  this  alone. 

The  Faithfol  Paator.  —  Lying 
on  his  death-bed,  he  bequeaths 
to  each  of  his  parishioners  his  pre- 
cepts and  example  for  a  legacy. 
And  they  in  requital  erect  every 
one  a  monument  for  him  in  their 
hearts.  He  is  so  far  from  that 
base  jealousy  that  his  memory 
should  be  outsliined  by  a  brighter 
successor,  and  from  that  wicked 
desire  that  his  people  may  find  his 
worth  by  the  worthlessness  of  him 
that  succeeds,  that  he  doth  heartily 
pray  to  God  to  provide  them  a 
better  pastor  after  his  decease.  As 
for  outward  estate,  he  commonly 
hves  in  too  bare  pasture  to  die  fat. 
It  is  well  if  he  hath  gathered  any 
fiesh,  being  more  in  blessing  than 
huik.— Fuller, 

Honour  of  MinisterB. The 

apostle  saith  that  they  are  worthy  of 
double  honour  —  an  honour  of 
reverence,  an  honour  of  main- 
tenance ;  and  doubtless  the  very 
heathen  shall  rise  up  in  judgment 


against  many  who  profess  the  truth 
in  both  these  respects;  for  the 
heathen  themselves  did  show  so 
much  honour  to  their  devilish 
priests,  that  I  remember  one  of  the 
Aoman  consuls  seeing  a  priest  and 
some  vestal  virgins  going  on  foot, 
and  he  riding  in  his  chariot,  de- 
scended, and  would  not  go  into  it 
again  tiU  those  diabolical  votaries 
were  first  placed.  Nay,  the  very 
kings  and  emperors  in  Greece, 
Egypt,  Rome,  &c.,  thought  it  one 
of  tne  greatest  honours  to  be 
withal  the  priests  of  the  people. 
— Reynolds, 

Good  Ground. — A  young  Chris- 
tian one  Sabbath  heard  Jay  give 
eight  reasons  why  we  should  be 
tlmnkful.  From  that  time  he  put 
up  his  thanksgiving  every  week  for 
that  blessed  boon.  On  another 
occasion,  hearing  a  funeral  sermon, 
in  which  the  preacher  spoke  of 
a  lady  who  set  apart  a  portion  of 
every  day  to  pray  for  the  great 
religious  societies  of  our  land,  he 
then  and  there  determined  to 
follow  her  example,  and  has 
carried  out  the  resolution  from 
that  period.  On  another  occasion, 
hearing  a  sermon  on  Daniers  pray- 
ing three  times,  he  determined  to 
adopt  Daniel's  plan,  and,  though 
often  short  of  time,  has  done  it  for 
thirty  years,  and  can  no  more  live 
without  it  than  without  his  meals. 

The  Lord's  LiBtnunents. — ^For, 
if  no  prince  wiU  send  a  mechanic 
from  his  loom  or  his  shears  in  an 
honourable  embassage  to  some 
other  foreign  prince,  shall  we  think 
that  the  Lord  will  send  forth  stupid 
and  unprepared  instruments  about 
so  great  a  work  as  the  perfecting 
of  the  saints  and  edification  of  the 
Church?  It  is  registered  for  the 
perpetual  dishonour  of  tliat  wicked 
king  Jeroboam,  who  made  no  other 
use  of  any  religion  but  as  a  secon- 
dary b3rthing  to  be  the  supplement 
of  pohcy,  that  '*he  made  of  the 
lowest  of  the  people  " — those  who 
were  really  such  as  the  apostles 
were  falsely  esteemed  to  be,  the 
scum  and  offscouring  of  men — 
22 
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"to  be  priests  onto  the  Lord." — 
Beynqlda. 

A  PAstor'B  Labonn.  —7  There 
wftB  a  mmister  of  the  Gospel 
once,  a  true  preacher,  a  faithful 
loving  man,  whose  minstir  was 
supposed  to  be  exceedingly  un- 
successful. After  twenty  years' 
labour,  he  was  known  to  have 
brought  only  one  soul  to  Christ. 
So  said  his  congregation.  Poor 
worker  in  the  trench  I  his  toil  was 
not  seen  by  men,  but  the  eye  of 
God  rested  upon  it.  To  him  one 
day  came  a  deputation  from  his 
people,  representing  to  him,  re- 
spectfully enough,  that,  inasmuch 
as  God  had  not  seen  fit  to  bless  his 
labours  among  them,  it  were 
better  for  him  to  remove  to  another 
sphere.  They  said  that  he  had 
only  been  instrumental  in  the 
conversion  of  one  sinner.  He 
might  do  more  elsewhere.  "  What 
do  you  say?*'  said  he.  **Have 
I  really  brought  one  sinner  to 
Clirist?"  "Yes,"  was  the  reply; 
"  one,  but  only  one."  "  Thank  God," 
cried  he,  "  for  that  f  Thank  God  I 
I  have  brought  one  soul  to  Christ. 
Now  for  twenty  years*  more  labour 
among  you,  God  sparing  me. 
Perhaps  I  may  be  the  honoured 
instrument  of  bringing  two."  — 
Calthrop. 

Awakening  Sermon. — It  is  re- 
lated, in  Hughes*8  life  of  Br.  Ogden, 
that,  on  one  occasion,  after  having 
delivered  a  sermon,  to  be  found  in 
liis  works,  when  he  returned  home 
he  was  followed  by  a  young  stu- 
dent of  the  university,  who  had 
been  one  of  his  auditors,  and  who, 
having  gained  admittance  to  Ms 

Presence,  cast  himself  on  his  knees 
efore  him,  confessing  the  utter 
recklessness  of  his  course  of  life, 
his  deep  ingratitude  towards  ex- 
cellent parents,  and  his  horror 
at  the  retrospect  of  his  own  mis- 
deeds, which  must  have  occasioned 
so  much  misery  to  his  family ;  at 
the  same  time  expressing  his 
thankfulness  for  that  awakening 
lecture,  which  had  raised  a  spirit 
of  contrition  within  his  soul,  which 


would  never  let  him  rest  till  he 
had  done  his  utmost  to  repair  the 
evils  of  his  past  conduct,  and  effect 
a  reconciliation  with  his  heavenly 
Father,  as  well  as  with  his  earthly 
parents. 

A  Shepherd's  Provision. — "A 
spiritual  pastor,"  says  Buochins, 
"like  a  real  shepherd,  should  carry 
bread  and  salt  in  a  bag — ^that  is, 
the  bread  of  a  good  life  and  discre- 
tion ;  he  should  use  water  for  drink 
— that  is,  living  water;  he  should 
eat  green  herbs — ^that  is,  have  pro- 
vision of  good  examples ;  he  should 
keep  a  dog  to  guard  the  sheep  — 
that  is,  a  learned  tongue;  he  should 
wear  coarse  raiment  and  a  leathern 
girdle,  indicating  that  he  despises 
earthly  pleasures,  and  subdues  the 
flesh ;  he  should  sleep  under  a  low 
roof,  implying  that  he  has  no  re- 
maining city,  but  sighs  after 
heaven ;  he  should  have  straw  for 
his  bed,  significative  of  Uving  an 
austere  life,  and  grass  and  leaves 
for  sheets  in  heat,  representing  the 
words  of  Scripture,  which  are  bis 
covering  and  defence;  he  should 
have  a  crook  for  a  staff,  implying 
his  dependence  on  the  Cross ;  a  pipe 
to  play  on  to  collect  the  flock,  de- 
noting the  voice  of  praise  and 
prayer;  and  a  sling  for  the  wolf, 
to  signify  the  justice  with  which  he 
may  put  to  flight  the  devil.** 

The  Way  to  Victory. — Pompey 
had  nearly  achieved  a  victory  over 
Caesar  and  his  host,  but  after  having 
shut  them  up  in  their  entrench- 
ments he  had  sounded  a  retreat  and 
withdrawn  from  the  field  of  action. 
Cffisar,  seeing  how  near  to  destruc- 
tion he  had  come,  said  to  his  friends^ 
"  This  day  victory  would  have 
been  declared  for  the  enemy  if 
they  had  a  general  who  knew  how 
to  conquer.*'  In  the  conflict  be- 
tween Satan  and  the  Church  of 
Christ,  how  frequently  is  it  the  case 
that  the  Church  fails--though  only 
with  a  temporary  failure — ^through 
the  want  of  one  who  with  sufficient 
heroism  and  conzuge  might  lead 
her  to  victory  1  Those  who  are 
captains  of  the  Lord's  hosts  require 
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much  grace  in  the  conduct  of  their 
campaign,  lest  a  little  mistake 
should  be  fatal  to  the  body  they 
command,  and  the  adversary  should 
rejoice  over  a  fallen  Church  because 
possessed  of  a  faithless  leader. 

Office  and  Learning.— Learning 
as  well  as  office  is  requisite  for  a 
minister.  An  unlearned  scribe, 
withoiit  his  treasure  of  old  and  new, 
is  unlit  to  interpret  God's  oracles. 
The  priest's  lips  should  preserve 
knowledge,  is  no  less  a  precept  to 
the  minister  than  a  promise  to  the 
people.  We  are  unnt  to  be  seers 
if  we  cannot  distinguish  between 
Hagar  and  Sarah.  A  minister 
without  learning  is  a  mere  cipher 
wliich  fillB  up  a  place,  and  in- 
creasetli  the  number,  but  signifies 
nothing.  There  have  been  some 
niggardly  affected  to  learning,  call- 
ing it  man's  wisdom.  If  the  moral 
songs  of  a  poet,  or  a  philospher,  or 
perhaps  some  golden  sentence  of  a 
father  drop  from  us,  it  is  straight 
called  poisoned  eloquence,  as  if  all 
these  were  not  the  spoils  of  the 
Gentiles,  and  mere  handmaids  unto 
divinity.  They  wrong  us:  we 
make  not  the  pulpit  a  philosophy- 
logic-poetry-school ;  but  all  these 
are  so  many  stairs  to  the  pulpit. 
Will  you  have  it?  The  fox  dis- 
praiseth  the  grapes  he  cannot  reach. 
If  they  could  beat  down  learning, 
they  might  escape  censure  for  their 
own  ignorance.  For  shame  I  Let 
none  that  have  borne  a  book  dis- 
praise learning.  She  hath  enemies 
enough  abroad;  she  should  be 
justified  of  her  own  children.  Let 
Barbary  disgrace  arts,  not  Athens. 
— r.  Adams. 

Pastoral  Letters. — ^Butherford's 
letters  are  fidl  of  comfort  and  con- 
solation to  the  sorrowing  and  be- 
reaved. To  one  lady  he  writes: 
'*  Grace,  mercy,  and  peace  be  with 
you.  .  .  Ye  are  not  to  think  it 
a  bad  bargain  for  your  son,  when 
he  hath  gotten  gold  for  copper  and 
brass,  and  eternity  for  time.  .  . 
The  Good  Husbandman  may  pluck 
His  roses  and  gather  in  His  lihes  at  | 
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midsummer,  and,  for  aught  I  dare 
say,  in  the  beginning  of  the  first 
summer  month ;  and  He  may  trans- 
plant young  trees  out  of  the  lower 
ground  to  the  higher,  where  they 
have  more  of  the  sun,  and  more 
free  air  at  any  season  of  the  year. 
What  is  that  to  you  or  me  ?  The 
goods  are  His  own.  .  .  .  The 
Creator  of  time  and  winds  did  a 
merciful  injury,  if  I  dare  borrow 
the  word,  to  nature,  in  landing  the 
passenger  so  early.  They  love  the 
sea  too  well  who  complain  of  a  fair 
wind  and  a  desirable  tide,  and  a 
speedy  coming  ashore,  especially  a 
coming  ashore  in  that  land  where 
the  inhabitants  have  everlasting  joy 
upon  their  heads.  He  cannot  be  too 
early  in  heaven ;  his  twelve  hours 
were  not  short  hours." 

Oversight  of  Flocks. — The  par- 
son, having  a  spiritual  judgment, 
according  as  he  discovers  any  of  his 
fiock  to  be  in  one  or  the  other  state, 
so  he  applies  himself  to  them. 
Those  that  he  finds  in  the  peace- 
able state  he  adviseth  to  be  very 
vigilant,  and  not  to  let  go  the  reins 
as  soon  as  the  horse  goes  easy. 
Particularly  he  counselleth  them  to 
two  things — first,  to  take  heed  lest 
their  guilt  betray  them  (as  it  is  apt 
to  do)  to  a  coldness  and  careless- 
ness in  their  devotions,  but  to 
labour  still  to  be  as  fervent  in 
Christian  duties  as  they  remember 
themselves  were  when  affliction  did 
blow  the  coals;  secondly,  not  to 
take  the  fall  compass  and  liberty  of 
their  peace ;  not  to  eat  of  all  those 
dishes  at  table  which  even  their 
present  health  otherwise  admits, 
nor  to  store  their  house  with  all 
those  famitures  which  even  their 
present  plenty  of  wealth  otherwise 
adn:iits,  nor,  when  they  are  among 
them  that  are  merry,  to  extend 
themselves  to  all  that  mirth  which 
the  present  occasion  of  wit  and  com- 
pany otherwise  admits,  but  to  put 
boimds  and  hoops  to  their  joys ;  so 
will  they  last  the  longer,  and,  when 
they  depart,  return  the  sooner.  If 
we  would  judge  ourselves  we  should 
not  be  judged. — Herbert 
* 
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Parish  Work.  —  There  is  a 
charm  in  the  week-day  Rervices  of 
a  parish  minister  which  has  not 
been  duly  estimated  either  by  phi- 
lanthropists or  patriots.  He,  in  the 
first  instance,  meets  with  general, 
and  I  had  almost  said  universal, 
welcome  from  the  families — at  least 
from  those  in  the  humbler  classes 
of  society.  His  official  and  re- 
cognised character  furnishes  him 
with  a  ready  passport  to  every 
habitation;  and  he  will  soon  find 
that  a  visit  to  the  house  of  a 
parishioner  is  the  surest  way  of 
finding  an  access  to  his  heart.  Even 
the  hardiest  and  most  hopeless  in 
vice  cannot  altogether  withstand 
this  influence;  and  at  times,  in 
their  own  domestic  history,  there 
are  opportunities,  whether  by  sick- 
ness, or  disaster,  or  death,  which 
afford  a  mighty  advantage  to  the 
Christian  kindness  that  is  brought 
to  bear  upon  them.  It  is  thus  that 
nature  and  providence  may  be  said 
to  act  as  the  handmaids  of  Christi- 
anity, by  the  frequent  openings 
which  they  afford  to  its  officiating 


minister,  and  of  which,  if  he  do 
avail  himself,  he  is  sure  to  obtain  a 
vast  moral  ascendency  over  the 
people. 

Even  his  courtesies  on  the  way- 
side are  not  thrown  away  upon 
them ;  and  little  do  they  know  of 
liumanity  who  would  undervalue 
the  most  passing  smiles  and  saluta- 
tions which  reciprocate  between  a 
clergyman  and  his  people,  whether 
as  the  symptoms  or  as  the  efficient** 
of  a  cordiality  tlie  best  fitted  to 
soften  the  asperities  of  our  nature, 
and  so  to  cement  and  harmonise 
the  jarring  elements  of  a  common- 
weidth.  And  his  week-day  atten- 
tions and  their  Sabbath  attendance 
go  hand  in  hand.  A  house-going 
minister  wins  for  himself  a  church- 
going  people.  The  bland  and  benig- 
nant influences  of  his  friendly  con- 
verse, of  his  private  and  particular 
affection,  are  enlisted  on  the  side  of 
their  piety ;  nor  can  we  imagine  a 
position  of  greater  effectiveness  than 
his,  whence  to  bear  on  the  hearts 
and  habits  of  a  surrounding  popula- 
tion.— Chalmera. 


♦♦»■ 


li 


PATIENCE. 

Let  us  ran  with  patience  the  race  that  is  set  before  ns,  looking  unto 

Jesus." — Heb.  xiL  1,  2. 


Patience  is  but  lying-to  and 
riding  out  the  gale. — Beecher. 

"Peay"  and  "stay"  are  two 
blessed  monosyllables. — Bonne, 

CowFBR  calls  Christian  patience 
an  anodyne  of  God*8  own  prepara- 
tion. 

It  requires  more  grace  to  suffer 
patiently  than  to  serve  laboriously. 
— T.  Jones, 

A  HAN  may  well  bear  liis  cross 
patiently  in  going  to  wear  his  crown. 
— T.  Jones, 

Thou  hast  some  patience,  but 
hast  thou  learned  to  write  after 
Job's  copy  ? — Qumall. 

Bt  their  patience  and  persever- 
ance God*s  children  are  truly  known 
from  hypocrites  and  dissemblers. — 
AuguBtine, 


The  yoke  sits  easiest  on  the  neck 
of  the  patient  ox,  and  he  feels  his 
chain  the  lightest  who  does  not 
drag  but  carry  it. 

Patience  is,  as  one  calls  it,  the 
concoctive  faculty  of  the  soul — that 
grace  which  digests  all  things,  and 
turns  them  into  good  nourishment. 
— Qumall, 

Among  all  the  graces  that  adorn 
a  Christian  soul,  like  so  many 
jewels  of  various  colours  and  lus- 
tres, against  the  day  of  her  espousals 
to  the  Lamb  of  God,  there  is  not 
one  more  brilliant  than  patience. — 
Home, 

•*  I  WILL  labour,"  says  FuUer, 
**not  to  be  like  a  young  colt  first 
set  to  plough,  who  more  tires  him- 
self out  with  his  own  untowardness, 
whipping  himself  with  his  misspent 
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mettle,  than  with  the  weight  of 
what  lie  draws,  and  will  labour  to 
bear  patiently  what  is  imposed  upon 
me." 

Sonl  Ballast. — Patience  is  the 
ballast  of  the  soul,  tliat  will  keep  it 
from  rolling  and  tumbUng  in  the 
greatest  storms;  and  he  that  will 
venture  out  without  tliis  to  make 
him  sail  even  and  steady  will  cer- 
tainly make  shipwreck  and  drown 
himself,  first  in  tlie  cares  and  sor- 
rows of  this  world,  and  then  in 
perdition. — Hopkins. 

The  "  Physical  Herb."— If  thou 
intendest  to  vanquish  the  gi'oatest, 
the  most  abominable  and  wickedest 
enemy,  who  is  able  to  do  thee  mis- 
chief both  in  body  and  soul,  and 
against  whom  thou  preparest  all 
sorts  of  weapons,  but  cannot  over- 
come, then  know  that  there  is  a 
sweet  and  loving  physical  herb  to 
serve  thee,  named  Paticntia,  — 
Luther. 

Beason  for  Patience. — It  should 
be  a  most  effectual  reason  to  per- 
suade every  one  to  suffer  patiently 
any  injury,  that  Chi'ist  suffered 
patiently  when  He  was  railed  upon 
and  abused  and  crucified.  If  then 
He  that  had  no  sin  did  bear  such 
horrible  indignities,  much  more  we 
that  are  all  sin  should  bear  the 
injuries  offered  unto  us.  —  JoJui 
Mayer  (1627). 

Besnlt  of  Impatience. — It  is  but 
reasonable  to  bear  that  accident 
patiently  which  God  sends,  since 
impatience  does  but  entangle  us, 
hke  the  fluttering  of  a  bird  in  a  net, 
but  cannot  at  all  ease  our  trouble 
or  prevent  the  accident.  It  must  be 
run  through,  and  therefore  it  were 
better  that  we  compose  ourselves 
to  a  patient  than  to  a  troubled 
and  miserable  suffering. — Jeremy 
Taylor, 

Patience  with  Sinners.  —  Be 
patient  and  long-suffering  towards 
sinners.  Such  is  the  value  of  one 
soul  that  it  is  worth  waiting  all 
your  days  to  save  it.  .  .  .  The 
Lord  waits  with  patience  upon  sin- 
ners, and  'weU  may  you.    Consider 


yourselves  how  long  God  was  treat- 
ing with  you  ere  you  were  won  to 
Him.  Be  not  discouraged  if  your 
success  presently  answer  not  your 
expectation. — Flavel. 

Action  and  Patience. — Patience 
is  also  a  great  preventive  power. 
It  lays  its  firm  though  gentle  hand 
upon  us,  and  holds  us  back  from 
acting  too  quickly.  It  puts  the 
curb  on  the  fiery  steed,  and,  how- 
ever much  that  steed  may  chamj) 
the  bit,  it  cannot  break  away.  The 
reader  who  has  no  undue  action  to 
regret  in  his  past  life  is  indeed  so 
far  a  happy  man.  Patience  docs 
not  forbid  action ;  but  it  says,  Wait 
the  right  time ;  then  the  action 
will  bo  on  right  prmciples  and  in 
the  right  way. — Power. 

An  Emblem.  —  **  I  compare 
patience  to  the  moFt  precious  thing 
that  the  earth  produces — a  jewel. 
Pressed  by  sand  and  rocks,  it  re- 
poses in  tho  dark  lap  of  the  earth. 
Though  no  ray  of  light  comes  near 
it,  it  is  radiant  with  imperishable 
beauty.  Its  brightness  remains 
even  in  tho  deep  night ;  but,  when 
liberated  from  the  dark  prison,  it 
forms,  united  to  gold,  the  dis- 
tinguishing mark  ancf  ornament  of 
glory,  the  ring,  the  sceptre,  and 
the  crown,"  said  the  wise  Hillel. 
*'  Her  end  and  reward  is  tho  crown 
of  life." — Kruininaclier, 

Lesson  from  Leaves. — ''0  im- 
patient ones !"  cries  Beecher.  '*  Did 
the  leaves  say  nothing  to  you  as 
they  mm*mured  when  you  came 
hither  to-day  ?  They  were  not 
created  this  spring,  but  months  ago, 
and  the  summer  just  begun  will 
fashion  others  for  another  year. 
At  the  bottom  of  every  leaf-stem 
is  a  cradle,  and  in  it  is  an  infant 
germ ;  and  the  winds  will  rock  it, 
and  tho  bu'ds  will  sing  to  it  all 
summer  long ;  and  next  season  it 
will  unfold.'  So  God  is  working  for 
you,  and  carrying  forward  to  the 
perfect  development  all  the  pro- 
cesses of  your  lives." 

Patience'  Work. — Patience  is 
the  guardian  of  faith,  the  preserver 
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of  peace,  the  cherifiher  of  love,  the 
teacher  of  humility.  Patience  go- 
verns the  flesh,  strengthens  the 
spirit,  sweetens  the  temper,  stifles 
anger,  extinguishes  envy,  subdues 
pride ;  she  bridles  the  tongue,  re- 
frains the  hand,  tramples  upon 
temptations,  endures  persecutions, 
consummates  martyrdom.  Patience 
produces  unity  in  the  Church, 
loyidty  in  the  State,  harmony  in 
families  and  societies ;  she  comforts 
the  poor  and  moderates  the  rich ; 
she  makes  us  humble  in  prosperity, 


cheerful  in  adversity,  unmoved  by 
calumny  and  reproach ;  she  teaches 
us  to  forgive  those  who  have  in- 
jured us,  and  to  be  the  first  in  ask- 
ing forgiveness  of  those  whom  wo 
have  injured;  she  delights  tho 
faithful  and  invitoR  the  unbclicv- 
ing ;  she  adorns  the  woman  and 
improves  the  man,  is  loved  iu  a 
child,  praised  in  a  young  man,  ad- 
mired m  an  old  man ;  mo  is  beau- 
tiful in  either  sex  and  every  age. — 
Horfie. 


-•♦■ 


PEACE. 

"  The  Lord  ^ill  bless  His  people  with  peace.** — P*alm  xxix.  11. 


True  peace  is  the  blessing  of  the 
Gospel,  and  only  of  the  Gospel. — 
Ournall. 

It  is  the  mighty  power  of  grace 
to  keep  the  soul  in  an  equal  tem- 
per.— T.  Manton. 

Peace  is  the  proper  result  of  the 
Christian  temner.  It  is  the  great 
kindness  which  our  religion  doth 
us  that  it  brings  us  to  a  settledness 
of  mind  and  a  consistency  within 
ourselves. — Patrick, 

Peace  with  God  implies  recon- 
ciliation, pardon,  adoption,  and 
protection.  And  how  can  we  be 
at  peace  with  ourselves  till  we 
have  reason  to  beheve  that  God  is 
at  peace  with  us  ? — Stillingfleet, 

The  peace  of  the  world  seeketh 
quietness  and  rest  of  the  body, 
tnroweth  away  the  cross,  and  flietli 
from  it.  The  peace  of  Christ  re- 
joicetli  in  the  midst  of  adversity, 
and  overcometh  the  cross. — Miles 
CoverdaU* 

Peace  of  the  Bamt. — A  saint^s 
peace  is  a  silent  calmness ;  an  un- 
seen quietness;  meat,  of  which 
those  without  know  not ;  like  the 
windows  of  Solomon's  temple, 
narrow  without,  broad  within ;  the 
worst,  the  unbeautiful,  the  black 
side  of  the  cloud  is  seen  when  the 
bright  ifl  hidden. — Jcnkyn. 

Source  of  Peace. It  is  the 

religion  of  JesuB  alone  that  can 


give  peace  to  man :  it  unites  him 
with  his  Saviour,  it  subdues  his 
passions,  it  controls  his  desires,  it 
consoles  him  with  the  love  of 
Christ,  it  gives  him  joy  even  in 
sorrow ;  and  this  is  a  joy  tliat  can- 
not be  taken  away. — Fenelon, 

Nature  of  Diyine  Peace. — Tho 
peace  which  is  of  God  consisteth 
in  this,  that  we  have  friendship 
and  favour  of  God  ;  and  it  is  got 
by  means  of  justification,  which 
reconcileth  man  to  God,  and 
make  til  man  to  love  Him,  as  he 
again  is  loved  of  Him,  so  that  tlicre 
is  no  war  nor  contention  between 
them. — F,  Lewes  (1590). 

Pride  and  Peace. — Thsre  can 
be  no  peace  where  pride  reigns. 
.  .  .  The  peaceable  man  tliere- 
fore  must  have  a  mind  clear  of  all 
lusts  and  inordinate  afifections,  but 
especially  of  pride,  the  devil's  sin, 
which  made  war  in  heaven,  and 
does  the  like  on  earth,  and  will  for 
ever  foment  the  discord  and  fill 
up  the  misery  of  hell.—  Watcrland, 


Ohrist's  Blessing. 


Peace 


I  brings  and  carries  away  again 
witli  it  all  good,  as  the  sun  doth 
light  to  and  from  the  world.  When 
Christ  would  to  the  utmost  express 
how  well  He  wished  His  disciples, 
He  wraps  up  all  the  happiness 
which  His  larse  heart  could  wish 
them  in  this  blessing   of  peace: 
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"Peace    I   leave    with    you,   My 
peace  I  give  unto  you." — Q-umalL 

Work  of  Ohri^'s  Bighteonsness. 
—  Wouldst  thou  have  peace  ? 
None  but  Christ  can  give  it  thee : 
He  will  give  it  to  none  but  the 
penitent,  none  but  the  faithful. 
Oh,  spend  thyself  into  the  sighs 
and  tears  of  true  repentance,  and 
then  raise  thy  humbled  soul  ^o 
a  lively  confidence  in  thy  all-suffi- 
cient Saviour;  set  thy  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  betwixt  God  and  thy  sins  t 
By  His  stripes  we  are  healed ;  by 
His  wounds  ours  are  stanched; 
by  His  death  we  are  quickened; 
bv  His  righteousness  we  are  dis- 
charged ;  &e  work  of  His  righteous- 
ness is  our  peace.  Oh,  safe  and 
blessed  conmtion  of  believers! — 
BUhop  Hall. 

FalBe  Peace. The  prize  for 

g)etry  at  tlie  celebrated  feast  of 
acchus  in  Athens  was  once  gained 
by  Dionysius,  but  it  proved  his 
ruin.  Drinking  to  excess,  he  was 
the  subject  of  violent  pains.  To 
allay  them,  the  physicians  gave 
him  a  soporific,  which  caused  him 
to  fall  into  a  slumber  out  of  which 
he  never  awaked.  How  manv  a 
man  after  he  has  sinned  has  asked 
for  an  opiate  for  his  conscience, 
and,  when  Satan  has  granted  his 
request,  he  has  passed  off  into  a 
slumber  which  has  relieved  his 
pain,  but  sent  him  sleeping  into 
darkness,  soothed  with  the  lullaby 
of  a  voice  which  has  cried,  *'  Peace, 
peace,**  when  there  was  no  peace  I 

Where  to  Find  Peace. All 

desire  rest,  peace,  and  pleasure; 
but  nowhere  shall  we  find  it  but 
in  '*  yielding  ourselves  unto  God.*' 
And  that  it  is  to  be  found  in  this 
wav  our  Saviour  has  told  Bab  dis- 
ciples :  "  Take  My  yoke  upon  you, 
and  learn  of  Me ;  for  I  am  meek 
and  lowly  in  heart,  and  ye  shall 
find  rest  to  your  souls.*'  In  taking 
Christ's  yoke  upon  us,  in  bearing 
His  burthen,  in  a  sincere,  firee,  and 
entire  obedience  to  His  laws,  in 
learning  of  Him,  who  was  meek 
and  lowly  in  heart,  a  pliable  and 
obedient    frame    and   temper  of 


spirit,  we  shall  undoubtedly  find 
the  sweetest  ease  and  tranquillity 
of  mind.  The  resigned  soul  is 
prepared  to  **  taste  and  see  how 
good  the  Lord  is." — Worthington. 

Emblem  of  Peace. "  I  have 

been  reminded  in  the  South  Seas 
of  the  olive-branches,"  says  Mr. 
Turner,  "  which,  ever  since  the 
days  of  Noah,  have  been  emble- 
matical of  peace.  One  day,  in 
1848,  when  Capt.  Morgan,  Mr. 
Nisbet,  and  I  were  backing  out 
into  deep  water,  to  get  clear  of 
some  shallow  coral-patches,  and  to 
look  for  a  better  passage  for  our 
boat,  the  natives  on  the  shore, 
thinking  we  were  afraid  of  them, 
ran  and  broke  off  branches  from 
the  trees,  and  waved  or  held  them 
erect  in  their  raised  hands.  I 
afterwards  learned  that  our  con- 
jecture at  the  time  was  right:  it 
was  a  sign  of  peace  and  friendship. 
A  party,  for  instance,  who  had 
been  fighting,  and  wished  to  sue 
for  peace,  would  approach  the 
enemv  with  green  boughs,  as  the 
signal  of  their  pacific  and  friendly 
intentions." 

Sign  of  Ohriflt'B  Coming.— At 
the  glad  period  of  our  Lord's 
nativity  there  was  peace  in  all  the 
earth.  The  prevalence  of  public 
peace  upon  earth  had  ranked 
among  the  number  of  those  in- 
teresting signs  and  tokens  which 
were  to  accompany  the  coming 
of  the  long-expected  Saviour  to 
the  scene  of  His  ministry.  When 
we  read  in  the  page  of  prophecy 
of  the  myrtle  and  the  fir-tree 
taking  the  place  of  the  bramble 
and  the  thorn — when  we  hear  of 
swords  beat  into  pruning-hoOks 
and  ploughshares — we  are  led  to 
fix  our  attention  on  that  state  of 
outward  peace  in  this  world  which 
was  to  form  the  commencement 
of  the  Gospel  age,  and  to  denote 
the  time  of  the  Redeemer's  mani- 
festation among  men.  Accordingly 
these  predictions  were  frdfilled 
in  a  remarkable  manner  at  the 
date  of  our  Lord's  birth,  which 
maybe  regarded  as  the  commence- 
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ment  of  His  kingdom  upon  earth. 
—Archibald  Pott 

A  Sooietj  of  Peacemaken. — 
*'  It  would  be  very  desirable/*  says 
Buck,  "to  follow  the  example  of 
the  excellent  Dr.  Cotton  Mather, 
who  formed  a  society  of  peace- 
makers, whose  professed  business 
it  was  to  compose  differences  and 
prevent  lawsuits.  It  was  his  laud- 
able ambition  to  be  able  to  say 
he  did  not  know  of  any  person 
in  the  world  who  had  done  him 
any  ill  office  but  he  had  done  him 
a  good  one  for  it.  The  Greeks  had 
their  aftviforut,  whereby  they  took 
an  order  that  all  old  wrongs  and 
injuries  should  be  buried  and  for- 
gotten amongst  them.  The  primi- 
tive Christians  had  their  ayaroc 
(love  feasts)  for  the  like  purpose. 
In  this,  therefore,  let  us  set  good 
examples  in  our  own  lives,  lest  it 
be  ODJeoted  to  us  as  it  was  to 
Philip,  who,  offering  himself  as 
umpire  to  another  nation,  was 
desired  to  make  peace  at  home 
first,  settle  his  own  state  and 
family  better,  and  then  he  would 
be  able  to  manage  others." 

Creation's  Teaching.  —  Spring 
and  summer,  autumn  and  winter, 
give  place  pesceably  to  each  other. 
The  several  quarters  of  the  wind 
fulfil  their  work  in  their  seasons, 
without  offending  one  another. 
The  ever-flowing  ifountains,  made 
both  for  pleasure  and  health,  never 
fail  to  reach  out  their  breasts  to 
support  the  life  of  men.  Even  the 
smfdlest  creatures  live  together  in 
peace  and  concord  with  each  other. 
All  these  has  the  great  Creator 
and  Lord  of  all  conunanded  to 
observe  love  and  unity,  being  good 
to  all,  but  especially  to  us,  who 
flee  unto  His  mercy  through  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ .  .  .  Take  heed, 
beloved,  that  His  many  blessings 
be  not  to  us  condemnation,  except 
we  shall  walk  worthy  of  Him, 
doing  with  one  consent  what  is 
good  and  pleasing  in  His  sight. 
.  .  .  Have  we  not  all  one  God  and 
one  Christ?  Is  not  one  Spirit 
of  Grace  poured  out  among  us  all  ? 


Have  we  not  one  calling  in  Christ? 
Why,  then,  do  we  rend  and  tear 
in  pieces  the  members  of  Christ? 
— Clement » 

The  Olive. — The  olive  never 
casteth  her  leaf,  and  is  greenest  in 
the  spring,  saith  Pliny.    It  might 
very  well  continue  so  under  water 
during  the  Flood.  It  may  also  very 
well,  by   an  allegory,  *'set  forth 
that   grace    and   peace   by  Jesus 
Christ,  brought  in  the  mouth  of 
His  ministers  in  this  evening  of 
the  world.*'    The  dove  returned  at 
first  without  her  errand;  but,  sent 
again,  she  brought  better  tidings. 
The  man  of  God  must  not  only  be 
"apt  to  teach,'*  but  "patient,  in 
meekness   instructing   those   that 
oppose  themselves ;  proving,  if  at 
any    time    God    will    give    them 
repentance.**      All   are    not    sent 
into  the  vineyard  at  the  same  hour 
of   the    day.     Holy    Melancthon, 
being    himself    newly    converted, 
thought  it  impossible  for  his  hearers 
to  withstand  the  evidence  of  the 
Gospel.     But,  after  he  had  been 
a  preacher  a  while,  *tis  said  he 
complained  "that  old  Adam  was 
too  hard  for  young  Melancthon.** 
And  yet  he  wanted  not  afterward 
the  seal  of  his  ministry. — Trapp, 

Peace  of  Sinners. — A  sinner*s 
peace  is  unsound  and  seeming;  in 
the  face,  not  in  the  heart;  a  super- 
ficial sprinkling,  not  a  ground 
shower.  He,  Laving  in  laughter 
his  heart  sad,  may  truly  in  it  say, 
with  Sarah,  "  I  laughed  not ;  *'  he 
being  in  his  rejoicing,  as  in  his 
mourning,  a  hypocrite.  .  .  .  The 
guilt  of  his  sin  is  an  unseen  sore,  a 
hidden  ulcer.  His  peaee  relieves 
him  not ;  it  is  no  preservation  to 
his  heart  in  persecution  or  distress; 
it  leaves  him,  like  Absalom's  mule, 
when  he  hangs  in  any  woe,  and 
stands  most  in  need  thereof.  His 
peace  stands  only  in  the  avoiding 
of  troubles,  not  in  the  sweet  en- 
joying of  God  in  his  troubles.  It 
is  as  uncertain  as  a  dream,  or  as 
the  crackling  of  thorns  under  a 
^t  (Job  XX.  5;    Eccles.    vii.    6». 


is  days  of  mourning:  will  surely 
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oome.  Deladed  he  is  with  a 
groTmdless  conceit  of  vain  hopes ; 
he  is  like  a  child  in  a  siege » not 
apprehensive  of  his  danger,  but 
busy  at  sport,  while  the  parents 
are  at  the  breach,  and  the  city 
ready  to  be  sacked,— he  is  secure, 
but  not  safe. — Jenkyn. 

Peace  of  OonBcience. — **  When 
I  used  to  go/'  said  a  man  who 
formerly  Hved  in  sin,  "  to  all  kinds 
of  fairs,  and  revels,  and  horse 
races,  I  was  never  happy.  As  I 
was  coming  home  through  the 
woods  at  night  the  rustling  of  a 
leaf  would  fnghten  me.  Terrified 
by  I  knew  not  what,  fleeing  when 
no  man  pursued,  I  galloped  home 
as  fast  as  my  horse  could  carry 
me.  Now,  if  I  go  to  visit  a  poor 
dying  man,  or  if  I  have  been 
enjoying  the  word  of  life,  I  come 
home  in  a  calm  and  peaceful  frame 
of  mind.  I  find  that  the  Lord  is 
present  with  me ;  and  as  I  walk 
my  horse  gentlv  along  I  look  up 
and  see  the  brignt  stars  above  my 
head,  and  am  happy  in  the  assur- 
ance that  the  Qod  who  made  them 
all  is  mine  in  Christ.  Oh,  what 
a  mercy.  The  loneHness  of  the 
wood,  the  rustling  of  the  leaves, 
the  stillness  of  night,  no  longer 
alarm  me.  I  am,  I  trust,  recon- 
ciled to  my  God,  and  at  peace  witli 
Him  and  my  own  conscience, 
through  the  death  of  His  Son.  He 
that  fills  the  heavens  with  His  glory, 
and  the  earth  with  His  mercies, 
condescends  to  dwell  in  and  to 
comfort  my  poor  heart." — Anon, 

"Happy  the  Peaoemakers ! " — 
Another  phase  of  the  character 
which  will  meet  the  approbation  of 
the  King  of  kings  in  the  kingdom 
of  heaven.  Happy  they  who  are 
not  only  (passively)  peaceable,  but 
(actively)  pacific, — seeking  to  bring 
their  fellow-men  into  harmony 
with  one  another.  Happy  they 
who  make  it  one  of  the  earnest 
ain^  of  their  life  to  bridge  the 
gnlfB  that  separate  class  from  class 
in  society,  and  party  from  party, 
and  individual  from  individual,  so 
that   mankind,    at    once    in    the 


larger  and  in  the  smaller  circles  of 
its  groupings,  may  live  in  mutual 
good-will  and  love.  Their  family 
likeness  to  God  will  be  ultimately 
and  universally  acknowledged. 
They  will  consequently  be  uni- 
versally owned  as  entitled  to  all 
the  privileges  of  the  sons  and  heirs 
of  God.  This  delightful  beatitude 
falls  appropriately  from  the  lips  of 
Him  who  was  Himself  the  Prince 
of  peace.  And  yet  it  must  have 
sounded  like  a  clap  of  thunder 
over  the  hearts  of  some  of  those, 
for  example,  who  were  revelling  in 
the  imagination  that  the  time  had 
arrived  wheivwar  to  the  death  was 
to  be  proclaimed  against  tlio 
surrounding  principalities  of  the 
Gentiles. — Morison. 


"  Be  on  Earth  Peace." — Living 
peaceabl}'  implies  not  merely  some 
few  transitory  performances,  pro- 
ceeding  from  casual   humour   or 
the  like,  but    a  constant,   stable, 
and  well-settled  condition  of  being, 
a  continual  cessation  from  injury, 
and  promptitude  to  do  good  offices. 
....    We  are  but  several  streams 
issuing  from  one  primitive  source  ; 
one  blood  flows  in  all  our  veins ; 
one     nourishment      repairs     our 
decayed  bodies;    we  are  co-habi- 
tants   of   the    same    earth,     and 
fellow-citizens  of  the  same  ^eat 
commonwealth ;  and  ho  that  hates 
another  detests  his  own  most  lively 
picture,    he    that    harms   another 
injures  his  own  nature,   he    that 
denies  rehef  to   another  starves  a 
member    of   his    own   body,    and 
withers  a  branch  of  his  own  tree. 
How  like  a  paradise    the    world 
would  be,  flourisliing  in  joy  and 
rest,    if    men    would    cheerfully 
conspire   in    affection,   and    help- 
fully   contribute    to    each  other's 
content  I     .     .     .     Holy  Scripture 
itself  in  that  one  term  of  "  peace  " 
most  usually  comprehends  all  joy 
and     contents,     all    fehcity    and 
prosperity ;   so  that  the  heavenly 
consort  of  angels,  when  they  agree 
most  highly  to  bless  and  to  wish 
the  greatest  happiness  to  mankind, 
could  not  better  express  their  sense 
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than  by  saying,  *'Be  on  earth 
peace,  and  good- will  among  men." 
— Barrow, 

The  Inward  Peace. — ^Peace  and 
grace  comprehend  all  temporal  and 
Bpiritnal  bleBsings,  and  therefore 
are  to  be  the  subject  of  oor  daily 
prayers.  Peace  is  used  in  Scrip- 
ture for  all  earthly  blessings, 
because  it  is  the  mother  and  nurse 
of  them  all ;  it  is  the  most  compre- 
hensive benefit  on  earth,  and  the 
type  of  heaven.  God  is  the 
Author  of  peace  and  the  Lover 
of  concord.  He  keeps  us  in  peace, 
and    loves    us  when  we   live   in 

Eeace  together;  He  makes  us  to 
ave   peace    from   without,    and 


own  country  has  not  escaped  thia 
terrible  baptism.  But  thiB  king- 
dom is  a  peaceful  kingdom.  It  is 
true  it  may  be  necessary  some- 
times for  the  subjects  of  it  to 
engage  in  dreadful  war ;  but,  if  bo, 
it  is  not  this  kingdom  that  has  pro- 
duced it.  There  is  wickedness 
somewhere  always  when  there  is 
conflict.  Somebody  is  guiltv  of 
murder  fof  every  man  that  falls  in 
battle.  The  kingdom  of  Jesus 
Christ  does  not  produce  it.  Wars 
come  not  of  the  peaceable  fruits  of 
righteousness  at  all,  but  of  the 
opposite  altogether — the  worldly, 
sensual,  and  devilish  lusts  of  man- 
kind.    .    .     .    There  is  no  peace 


there  is  no  peace,  saith  my  God, 
to  the  wicked,  since  it  is  the  fruit 
of  holy  purposes  and  good  works. 
Let  us,  then,  pray  unto  Him  that, 
b^  making  us  truly  holy,  He  will 
give  unto  us  that  peace  which  the 
world  cannot  give;  for  peace  of 
conscience  caxmot  be  bought  with 
all  the  world's  riches,  nor  given  by 
the  greatest  mortal  prince.  It  is 
a  gift  that  makes  the  poorest  and 
most  miserable  person  to  be  happy 
in  his  lowest  estate,  and  none  but 
God  can  give  it ;  and  if  we  be  His 
"servants,"  He  will  not  deny  it 
unto  us,  .  .  .  for  when  we  taste 
the  fruit,  and  find  the  comfort  and 
happiness  of  holiness  and  obedience, 
it  will  confirm  our  purposes  of 
persevering;  yea,  none  who  hath 
tasted  of  the  ravishing  delights  of 
this  inward  and  Divine  peace  will 
ever  part  with  it  for  the  beast-like 
pleasures  of  sin. — Comber. 

Ohrist'B  Kingdom. **  Ood*B 

kingdom,"  says  a  Christian  writer, 
"  differs  wonderfully  from  all 
worldly  kingdoms  in  one  of  the 
great  elements  that  compose  it — 
peace.  How  much  has  human 
blood  had  to  do  with  establishing 
the  governments  of  this  world  I 
Which  one  of  all  the  great  empires 
has  not,  at  some  period,  waded 
through  rivers  of  blood?  Even  our 


Many  people  have  mistaken  this, 
and,  because  they  are  entirely  in- 
different, because  they  don't  care 
anything  about  the  future  or  their 
salvation,  they  think  they  have 
peace.  That  is  not  peace.  If  it  is, 
then  a  horse  has  more  peace  than 
a  man,  and  a  rock  than  a  horse. 
Stupidity  is  one  thing,  and  *the 
peace  of  God,  which  passeth  all 
understanding,'  is  a  very  different 
affair.  When  the  heaxt  is  con- 
formed to  the  image  of  the 
heavenly,  when  the  soul  has 
become  the  subject  of  regenerating 
grace,  this  enmity  is  subdued,  and 
there  flows  frx)m  the  heart  to  God 
a  peacefril,  happy,  blessed  recog- 
nition, the  Spirit  crying  out, '  Abba, 
Father  1 '  and  there  flows  from  God 
to  that  heart  a  blessed,  pleasing 
testimony,  the  witness  of  the  Spirit 
with  our  spirits  that  we  are  the 
children  of  God,  and,  along  with 
that,  the  influence  of  the 
Comforter,  the  Holy  Ghost,  who 
is  called  the  Comforter  for  the 
reason  that  He  undertakes,  when 
this  great  change  is  wrought,  to 
administer  strong  consolation  to 
His  children." 

How  to  Oet  Peace.  — A  poor 
woman  named  Bachlin  came  to 
Martin  Boos  and  complained  to 
him  of  the  distress  she  felt  in  her 
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consoience,  that,  notwithstanding 
all  her  confessions  and  her  striving 
after  piety,  she  had  neither  rest  nor 
peace  of  heart.  The  discussion 
that  then  ensned  is  thus  given  in 
the  life  of  that  clergyman.  **  No 
one  is  to  blame  for  this,"  said 
Boos,  **  but  your  unbelief.'*  Bach- 
lin :  **  And  yet  it  seems  to  me  that 
I  believe  all  that  you  preach.'' 
Boos:  "No,  you  do  not  believe 
all."  Bachlin  :  **  Yes,  I  assure  you 
I  believe  all."  Boos :  "  Mark,  I 
wiU  immediately .  preach  some- 
thing to  you  which  you  certainly 
do  not  believe."  Bachlin:  "That 
must  be  indeed  something  strange." 
Boos:  "I  now  preach  and  say  unto 
you,  in  God's  name,  be  of  good 
cheer,  Bachlin,  thy  sins  are  for- 
given thee ;  for  Christ  has  suffered 
ifor  thee,  and  paid  thy  ransom. 
You  have  only  to  believe  this,  and 
all  will  be  right.  Do  you  believe 
what  I  say  ? ' '  The  woman,  touched 
and  perplexed,  was  unable  to 
answer  in  the  affirmative.  In- 
stead of  joyfully  replying,  "Yes,  I 
believe  it,"  she  tried  to  support 
herself  with  the  broken  reed  of  an 
arm  of  flesh,  and  said, "  Yes,  but  I 
wish  first  to  make  a  proper  con- 
fession." Boos:  "You  have  often 
done  this  already,  and  have  never  yet 
attained  to  any  peace  of  conscience : 
nor  will  you,  though  you  confess 
again  and  again."  Bachhn :  "  But 
for  what  reason  ?  "  Boos :  "  Because 
you  seek  to  obtain  the  forgiveness 
of  your  sins  for  the  sake  of  your 
own  works,  like  the  Jews,  and  not 
by  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  like  a  true 
Christian.  This  is  not  the  case 
with  you  alone ;  but  almost  all  are 
of  opinion  that  God  will  forgive 
them  their  sins  merely  because  of 
their  confessing,  repenting,  fasting, 
ko. ;  in  short,  on  account  of  their 
performances,  and  not  on  account 
of  the  doing  and  suffering,  atoning 
and  dying  of  Christ,  and  the  exer- 
cise of  faith  in  Him.  And  because 
their  weak  and  wretched  perform- 
ances,  their  repentance,  confession, 
and  penitence,  do  not  reach  the 
mark,  but  always  come  too  short, 
are  too  me^^  top  barrQH*  and  too 


imperfect,  they  never  attain  to  true 
peace,  because  they  found  it  upon 
their  own  miserable  doings.  Such 
is  the  case  with  you  also.  Be 
humble,  therefore,  and  believe  the 
Word  of  God,  which  tells  you, — (1) 
That  man  attains  by  faith  to  right- 
eousness— that  is,  the  forgiveness 
of  sins — and  not  by  the  works  of 
the  Law,  or  for  the  sake  of  such 
works.  (2)  The  righteousness  of 
God  comes  by  faith  in  Jesus  Christ 
unto  and  upon  all  them  that  believe 
in  Him.  By  Him  they  must  all  be 
justified  and  deUvered  from  sin, 
punishment,  hell,  the  devil,  and  in- 
ward distress,  without  merit,  and 
solely  of  grace.  .  .  .  Your  sins  are 
forgiven  you — not  on  account  of 
your  doing  and  suffering,  but  solely 
on  account  of  the  doing  and  suffer- 
ing of  Jesus  Christ.  Mark  this, 
and  believe  it !  Your  sins  are  for- 
given and  remitted  for  His  sake 
and  tlu"ough  Him,  who  for  your 
sake  was  conceived  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  born  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
was  crucified,  dead,  and  buried, 
and  for  your  sake  rose  again  and 
ascended  up  to  heaven.  And  ob- 
serve further.  For  His  sake  you 
receive  the  Holy  Spirit,  are  ad- 
mitted into  the  universal  Christian 
Church,  and  to  the  communion  of 
saints,  and  obtain  the  forgiveness 
of  sins,  the  resurrection  of  the  body, 
and  life  everlasting.  Amen.  Is  tins 
your  beUef?"  Baclilin:  "Yes,  I 
now  believe  1  Thanks  and  praise 
be  to  God !  A  stone  is  now  removed 
from  my  heart.  I  now  see  what  I 
did  not  believe  before,  that  I  have 
trusted  too  much  to  my  own  doings, 
and  too  little  to  the  doing  and  suffer- 
ing of  Jesus  Christ.  Hence  I  could 
never  feel  easy.  I  have  been  peni- 
tent, it  is  true  ;  but  I  have  never 
before  believed.  How  blind  wo 
poor  mortals  are  t  I  am  already 
above  fifty  years  old,  and  have 
never  understood  this  before.  May 
God  pardon  me  for  it,  and  reward 
you  a  thousand  times  I "  With 
these  words  she  took  her  departure, 
behoving  and  seeing.  She  after- 
wards confessed  tliat  she  had  been 
compelled  to  weep  the  whole  of 
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the  Sunday  preyioos,  because  the 
morning  sermon  touched  her  in 
such  a  manner  as  if  it  had  been 
directed  solely  to  her. 

Peace  Preached.  —  God  made 
the  peace  throu^i^h  His  Son  as  the 
Peacemaker.  But  He  did  not  rest 
there.  The  peace  thus  made  upon 
the  cross  He  did  not  wrap  up  or 
hide  in  a  napkin.  It  was  far  too 
precious  to  be  hidden ;  it  was  too 
much  needed  to  bo  kept  from 
those  who  needed  it.  He  provided 
messengers  to  go  forth  with  it  and 
to  proclaim  it  everywhere  with  all 
urgency.  At  the  head  of  these 
was  Christ  Jesus  Himself.  He  was 
the  Preacher  of  the  peace  which  He 
had  made;  and  after  Him  an  in- 
numerable host  was  sent  by  Him- 
self to  make  known  the  great  Peace- 
maker and  the  great  peacemaking. 
To  all  tlie  ends  of  the  earth  the 
messengers  of  God  went  forth  with 
**  peace  '*  upon  their  lips  ;  with  the 
gift  of  **  peace  **  in  their  hands,  and 
the  light  of  "peace"  upon  theu* 
faces ;  **  peace  '*  to  a  troubled  aud 
unresting  world ;  **  peace,"  as  the 
free  gift  of  God;  "peace,"  as  the 
result  of  the  great  sacrificial  work 
done  upon  Golgotha  by  the  Son  of 
God;  "peace"  to  be  received  at 
once  by  all  to  whom  the  good  news 
came,  whether  Jew  or  Gentile, 
without    waiting    or    working    or 


preparing ;  "  peace  "  to  be  recelTed 
by  men,  not  because  they  had  earned 
it,  but  simply  because  they  needed 
it ;  "  peace  "  which  contained  in  it 
heaven  itself,  because  it  embodied 
in  it  the  free  love  of  God  to  the 
sinner.    '  *  Peace  * '  was  the  heavenly 
gem  which  each  messenger  carried 
witli  him,  to  present  as  God*8  free 
gift  to  each  son  of  man,  of  what- 
ever nation,  in  the  name  of  Father, 
Son,  and  Holv  Gho^t,  the  God  of 
peace.     As  the  "  ambassadors    of 
peace,"    these .  messengers   wont 
forth   iu    the    early  ages  directly 
from  the  Prince  of  peace.     Their 
embassy    has    passed   into    other 
hands  in  following  ages;  but  still 
it  is  the  same   embassy  and  the 
same  peace.    They  who  received 
the  peace  took  up  the  message  in 
turn    and  passed  it  on  to  others. 
It  is  still  going  the  round  of  earth, 
and  will  continue  to  do  so  until 
the   Lord  oomo.     The    preachers 
of  it  do  not  speak  in  the  name  of 
a  church  or  a  priestliood,  bui   in 
the  name  of  the  hving  God,  and  as 
men  who    have   themselves  come 
into  possession  of  the  peace  which 
they    present   and  recommend  to 
others.      Their    authority   is    the 
authority  of  the  truth  which  they 
proclaim ;  and  the  authority  of  that 
truth  is  the  authority  of  Him  who 
is  the  God  of  truth  and  peace. — 
Horatiu9  Bonar, 


-♦♦■ 


II 


PERFECTION. 

Leaving  the  priuciples  of  the  doctriiio  of  Christ,  let  us  go  on  unto 

jierfection." — Heh,  vi.  1. 


Perfkction  requires  the  hand  of ' 
time.  I 

The  most  perfect  Christian  is  he  , 
who  has  all  his  gi-aces,  like  the 
strings  of  an  angel's  harp,  in  the 
most  perfect  harmony. 

Christian  perfection  does  not 
consist  in  doing  extraordinary 
things,  but  in  doing  common 
things  after  a  Christian  manner. — 
liohert  Hall. 

"I  ONCE,"  says  F.  F.  Trench, 
"  observed  the  following  motto  at- 


tached to  a  coat-of-arms  on  a  gentle- 
man's carriage.  Tout  bien,  ou  rien 
[*  Everything  well,  or  nothing  *]  — 
and  it  struck  me  as  being  peculiarly 
expressive  of  what  ought  to  be  the 
Cluristian's  feeling." 

To  arrive  at  perfection,  a  man 
should  have  very  sincere  friends  or 
inveterate  enemies  ;  because  he 
would  be  made  sensible  of  his  good 
or  ill  conduct  either  by  the  censures 
of  the  one  or  the  admonitions  of 
the  other. — Diogenes, 
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The  progress  of  holiness  is  some- 
times like  the  lengthening  of  day- 
light, after  the  days  are  past  tlie 
shortest.  The  difference  is  for  some 
time  imperceptible,  but  still  is  real ; 
and  in  due  season  becomes  undeni- 
ably visible. — Salter. 

"  I  FIND  the  great  tiling  in  this 
world,"  confesses  Holmes,  *'  is  not 
so  much  where  we  stand  as  what 
direction  we  are  moving  in.  To 
reach  the  port  of  heaven,  we  must 
sail  sometimes  with  the  wind  and 
sometimes  against  it — but  we  must 
sail,  and  not  drift,  nor  lie  at  anchor.*' 

Emblems.  —  **  The  acorn,"  ob- 
serves Nichol,  "  does  not  become  an 
oak  in  a  day ;  the  ripened  scholar 
was  not  made  such  by  a  single  les- 
son; the  well-trained  soldier  was 
not  a  raw  recruit  yesterday;  it  is 
not  one  touch  of  the  artist's  pencil 
that  produces  a  finished  painting ; 
there  are  always  months  between 
seed-time  and  harvest :  even  so  the 
path  of  the  just  is  like  the  shining 
light,  which  shineth  more  and  more 
unto  the  perfect  day." 

OhriBtiaa  ShortcomiiigB. — Pliny 
informs  us  that  Zeuxis  once  painted 
a  boy  holding  a  dish  full  of  grapes 
80  well  that  the  birds  were  deceived, 
and  flew  to  the  grapes  to  peck  at 
them.  Zeuxis,  notwithstandmg,  was 
dissatisfied  with  the  picture.  ' '  For/' 
said  he,  "  had  I  painted  the  boy  as 
well  as  he  ought  to  have  been 
painted,  the  birds  would  have  been 
afraid  to  touch  them."  Thus  does 
the  Christian  dwell  more  on  his 
shortcomings  than  on  his  attain- 
ments.— F,  F.  Trench, 

Onward  and  Upward. That 

bold  youth  who  climbed  up  the 
Natural  Bridge  in  Virginia,  and 
carved  his  name  higher  than  any 
other,  found,  when  he  had  done  so, 
that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
descend,  and  that  his  only  alterna- 
tive was  to  go  on  and  scale  the 
height,  and  find  safety  at  the  top. 
Thus  it  is  with  all  climbing  in  this 
life.  There  is  no  going  down.  It 
is  climbing  or  fallmg.  Every  up- 
ward step  makes  another  needful ; 


and  so  we  must  go  on  until  wo 
reach  heaven,  the  summit  of  the 
aspirations  of  time. — Beecher. 

Overhastened  Perfection. — They 
say  those  herbs  will  keep  best,  and 
will  longer  retain  both  their  hue 
and  verdure,  which  are  dried  in  the 
shade,  than  those  which  are  sud- 
denly scorched  with  fire  or  sun. 
Those  wits  are  like  to  be  moRt 
durable  which  ore  closely  tutored 
with  a  leisurely  education ;  time 
and  gentle  constancy  ripen  better 
than  a  sudden  violence.  Neither  is 
it  otherwise  in  our  spiritual  con- 
dition ;  a  wilful  slackness  is  not 
more  dangerous  than  an  over- 
hastening  of  our  perfection.  If  I 
may  be  every  moment  drawing; 
nearer  to  the  end  of  my  hope,  I 
shall  not  wish  to  precipitate. — 
Bishop  Hall, 

Divine  Perfection. — Every  be- 
liever is  near  God  in  affection,  yot 
is  he  still  infinite  removes  from  Hi» 
perfection.  When  we  seem  to  come 
nearest  the  perfections  of  God,  God 
gets  further  off  from  us,  and  we  are 
as  much  to  seek  as  ever.  When 
holy  Augustine  walked  by  the  sea- 
side, rapt  in  the  meditation  of 
God  and  of  His  ways,  he  heard  a 
voice  wliich  bade  him  lade  the 
ocean  with  a  cockle-shell.  We  may 
sooner  drain  the  ocean  with  such  a 
Httle  shell,  or  with  a  spoon,  than 
the  perfections  of  God  with  our 
largest  understandings. — Caryl, 

Ohrist  onr  Exemplar. — ^It  is  said 
in  classic  history  that  a  statuar}^ 
who  resolved  to  cut  out  of  tho 
Parian  marble  a  female  figure  tho 
most  beautiful  and  graceful  the 
world  ever  saw  or  the  poet  ever 
dreamed  of,  induced  all  the  beauties 
of  Greece  to  come  to  him  in  succes- 
sion, while  he  selected  from  each 
the  feature  that  was  in  the  highest 
perfection,  and  transferred  it  to  the 
marble  on  which  he  was  working; 
and  when  this  beautiful  thing  wa;^ 
finished,  it  became  the  admiration 
of  Greece  and  of  the  utmost  bound 
of  Europe.  In  order  to  form  a  per- 
fect character,  we  need  copy  none 
but  Christ.— F.  F.  Trench. 
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Many  "  Ferfeots."  —  Ghristiim 
perfection  is  a  Bpiritnal  constella- 
tion made  up  of  these  gracious 
stars  —  perfect  repentance,  perfect 
faith,  perfect  humility,  perfect  meek- 
ness, perfect  self- denial,  perfect 
resignation,  perfect  hope,  perfect 
charity  for  our  visible  enemies  as 
well  as  for  our  earthly  relations, 
and,  above  all,  perfect  love  for  our 
imdsible  Qod  through  the  explicit 
knowledge  of  our  Mediator  Jesus 
Christ.  And,  as  this  last  star  is 
always  accompanied  by  all  the 
others,  as  Jupiter  is  by  his  satel- 
lites, we  frequently  use,  as  St.  John, 
the  phrase  "  perfect  love,"  instead 
of  the  word  "  perfection  ;'*  under- 
standing by  it  the  pure  love  of 
God  shed  abroad  in  the  hearts  of 
estabUshed  behevers  by  the  Holy 
Ghost,  which  is  abundantly  given 
them  under  the  fulness  of  the  Cliris- 
tian  dispensation. — J.  Fletcher. 

Soul  Orowih.  —  Miserable  is 
the  situation  of  a  Christian  who 
does  not  look  forward  and  press 
forward  to  the  promised  rest.  He 
must  be  progressive ;  he  must  **  go 
on"  from  the  beginning  of  know- 
ledge to  the  "perfection"  of  it. 
He  ought  to  know  more  of  God 
every  day,  otherwise  he  may  think 
of  W^  less,  till  lie  totally  forgets 
Him ;  and  then  he  is  in  danger  of 
falling  into  that  state  out  of  which 
men  cannot  be  renewed  unto  re- 
pentance. ...  So  long  as  the 
Boul  is  in  a  growing  state,  the 
blessing  of  Heaven  continues  with 
it,  and  the  grace  of  God  brings  it 
on  to  farther  improvement ;  but,  if 
•it  is  out  of  culture,  thorns  and 
briars  get  possession  of  it,  and  its 
end  is  to  oe  "burned."  When 
thorns  and  briars  shall  be  planted 
in  Paradise,  then  such  careless 
Christians  may  expect  to  be  ad- 
mitted into  heaven.  —  Jones  of 
Nayland, 

FloB  Ultra. — Spain  once  held 
both  sides  of  the  Mediterranean  at 
the  Straits  of  Gibraltar.  So  highly 
did  she  value  her  possessions  that 
she  stamped  on  her  coin  the  two 
pillars  of  Uercules  (as  the  promon- 


tories of  rock  were  called),  and  on 
a  scroll  thrown  over  these  were  the 
words,  ^e  plus  ultra, — "  No  more 
beyond."  But  one  day  a  bold 
spirit  sailed  far  beyond  these  pil- 
lars, and  found  a  new  world  of 
beauty.  Then  Spain,  wisely  con- 
vinced of  ignorance,  struck  tlie 
word  Ne  from  the  coin,  and  left 
plus  ultra,  —  "  more  beyond." 
How  many  a  man,  whose  conceit 
is  great,  thinks  he  has  reached  the 
limits  of  knowledge,  when  further 
investigation  would  open  to  him  a 
continent  of  truth  befor  eunkuown  t 
— Simpson, 

The  "Perfect  Man."— Religion 
is  nothing  else  but  the  puriiyin^ 
and  refining  nature  by  grace — the 
raising  and  exalting  our  faculties 
and  capacities  by  wisdom  and  vir- 
tue. Religious  perfection,  there- 
fore, is  no  tiling  else  but  the  moral 
accomplishment  of  human  nature, 
such  a  maturity  of  virtue  as  man 
in  this  life  is  capable  of.  Conver- 
sion begins,  perfection  consom- 
mates  the  habit  of  righteousness. 
In  the  one,  religion  is  as  it  were  in 
its  infancy:  in  the  other,  in  its 
strength    and    manhood;   so  that 

Eerfection,  in  short,  is  nothing  else 
ut  a  ripe  and  settled  habit  of  true 
holiness.  According  to  tliis  notion 
of  religions  perfection,  he  is  a  per- 
fect man  whose  mind  is  pure  and 
vigorous,  and  his  body  tame  and 
obsequious;  whose  faith  is  firm 
and  steady,  his  love  ardent  and 
exalted,  and  his  hope  full  of  as- 
surance; whose  rehgion  has  in  it 
that  ardour  and  constancy,  and  his 
soul  that  tranquillity  and  pleasure, 
which  bespeak  him  a  child  of  the 
Hght  and  of  the  day — a  partaker  of 
the  Divine  nature,  and  raised  above 
the  corruption  that  is  in  the  world 
through  lust. — Lucas. 

Ohrist's  Image.  —  At  present 
the  believer  is  like  the  marble  in 
the  hands  of  the  sculptor;  but, 
though  day  by  day  he  may  give 
fresh  touches  and  work  the  marble 
into  ^eater  emulation  of  the  ori- 
ginal, the  resemblance  will  be  fiur 
from  complete  until  death.    £aeh 
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fresh  degree  of  likeness  is  a  fresh 
advance  towards  perfection.  It 
most  then  be  that,  when  every 
feature  is  moulded  into  similitude, 
when  all  traces  of  feebleness  and 
depravity  are  swept  away  for  ever, 
the  statue  breathes,  and  the  picture 
bums  with  Deity — it  must  be  that 
then  we  "shall  be  filled.*'  We 
shall  look  on  the  descending  Medi- 
ator, and,  as  though  the  ardent 
gaze  drew  down  celestial  fire,  we 
^all  seem  instantly  to  pass  through 
the  refiner's  famace,  and,  leaving 
behind  all  the  dishonour  of  the 
grave,  and  all  the  dross  of  corrup- 
tible humanity,  spring  upwards,  an 
ethereal,  rapid,  glowing  thing  — 
Christ's  image,  extracted  by  Christ's 
lustre. — Melv  ill. 

The  Lord's  fiedeemed.  —  Have 
you  seen  the  tulip  oed  in  the  gar- 
den of  the  florist  ?  Have  you 
marked  the  gorgeous  colours,  the 
rich  variety,  the  delicate  pencilling  ? 
All  these  gay  flowers  were  once  of 
one  dark,  dingy  hue.  Year  i^ter 
year  did  the  gardener  watch  them, 


tend  them,  transplant  them  from 
soil  to  soil,  tiU  at  length,  one  by 
one,  some  sooner  and  some  later, 
they  broke  into  these  glorious  hues, 
this  boundless  variety  of  stripe  and 
freckle.  Then  did  he  remove  them 
to  his  choicest  border,  and  shelter 
them  from  sun  and  shower;  and 
now  thou  gazest  on  them  in  their 
beauty.  Thus  dark  and  unlovely 
once  were  the  redeemed  of  the 
Lord;  such  pains  and  watching 
did  He  bestow  upon  them;  year 
after  year  did  He  look  for  the 
lovely  graces  of  the  Spirit  in  them, 
till  one  and  another — not  all  at 
once,  like  the  tulips,  but  by  degrees, 
oftentimes  slow  and  painful — ^shone 
forth  in  the  beauty  of  holiness. 
And  thus  has  He  transplanted  them 
to  His  heavenly  courts,  where, 
never  scorched  by  the  sun,  nor 
smitten  by  the  shower,  nor  torn  by 
the  winds,  they  shall  bloom  for 
ever  and  ever.  "  Those  that  be 
planted  in  the  house  of  the  Lord 
sliall  flourish  in  the  courts  of  our 
Qod"— Salter. 


■**■ 


PERSECUTION. 

*'  All  that  will  live  godly  in  Christ  Jesus  shall  suffer  persecation.**- 

2  Tim.  iii.  12. 


It  is  the  righteousness  of  the 
cause  that  makes  the  martyr. — 
Morison. 

Hb  that  can  wrestle  with  God 
need  not  fear  the  face  of  death  and 
danger. — Chirnall. 

The  only  thing  we  have  really  to 
be  afraid  of  is  fearing  anything 
more  than  God. — Gregory  Nazian- 
zen. 

Pebsecutions  are  beneficial  to 
the  righteous.  They  are  a  hail  of 
precious  stones,  which,  it  is  true, 
rob  the  vine  of  her  leaves,  but 
give  her  possessor  a  more  precious 
treasure  instead. — Anon. 

If  we  must  be  persecuted,  all 
those  who  fear  God  desire  that  it 
should  be  for  the  profession  of  the 
Gospel,  and  that  our  persecution 
should  truly  be  the  cross  of  Christ. 
— Pierre  Dumoulin  (1620). 


Cyprian,  when  on  his  road  to 
suffer  martyrdom,  was  told  by  the 
emperor  that  he  would  give  him 
time  to  consider  whether  he  had 
not  better  cast  a  grain  of  incense 
into  the  fire,  in  honour  of  idols, 
than  die  so  degraded  a  death.  The 
martyr  noblv  answered,  "There 
needs  no  deliberation  in  the  case." 

Few  ships  sink  at  sea :  they  are 
the  rocks  and  shelves  that  split 
them.  Couldst  thou  get  off  the 
rocks  of  pride  and  unbelief,  and 
escape  knocking  on  the  sands  of 
fear  of  inan,  love  of  the  world,  and 
the  like  lusts,  thou  wonldst  do 
well  enough  in  the  greatest  storm 
that  can  overtake  thee  in  the  sea 
of  this  world. — Chimall. 

Fersecutioii's  Lunit.  —  Do  they 
cast  us  out  of  the  city?  They 
cannot  cast  us  out  of  that  which  is 
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in  the  heavens.  If  they  who  hate 
us  could  do  this,  they  would  be 
doing  something  real  against  us. 
So  long,  however,  as  they  cannot 
do  this,  they  are  but  pelting  us 
with  drops  of  water  or  strikini;  us 
with  the  wind. — Gregory  Nazian- 
zcn. 

Ignatina's  Joy.  —  Paul  and 
Silas  had  their  prison  son<^  in 
then*  prison  sufferings.  Those 
caged  birds  sang  with  as  much 
melody  as  any  which  have  sky 
liberty.  Thus  Ignatius,  in  his 
epistle  to  the  persecutors  of  the 
Church,  gloried,  saying,  "The 
wild  beasts  may  grind  me  as  corn 
between  their  teeth ;  but  I  sliall 
by  that  become  as  choice  bread  in 
the  hand  of  my  God." — Seeker, 

The  Ohurch  m  History.  —  The 
Church  has  sometimes  been  brought 
to  so  low  and  obscure  a  point  that, 
if  you  can  follow  her  in  history,  it 
is  by  the  track  of  her  blood ;  and, 
if  you  would  see  her,*  it  is  by  the 
light  of  those  fires  in  which  her 
martyrs  have  been  burnt.  Yet  hath 
she  still  come  through,  and  sur- 
vived all  that  wrath,  and  still  shall 
till  she  be  made  perfectly  trium- 
phant.— Leigh  ton. 

Judgment  on  PerBeoutors. 

"  Almost  all  persecutors,'*  remarks 
Flavel,  **  of  the  Church  of  Clirist 
have  come  to  an  untimely  end. 
Thus  Nero  and  Severus  killed 
themselves ;  Domitian,  Trajan, 
Majciminius,  Decius,  Gallian,  Va- 
lerian, Dioclesian,  and  Julian  the 
Apostate,  were  killed  by  others. 
God's  Church  has  always  been  very 
dear  to  Him,  and  the  judgments 
He  has  shown  those  who  persecute 
it  not  only  prove  His  just  indigna- 
tion against  those  who  attempt  to 
destroy  it,  but  are  so  many  testi- 
monies of  special  love  to  His  people, 
and  should  encourage  them.** 

Perseontion  of  Opponents. — *'  Is 
it  humanity,**  asks  Owen,  **  to  stand 
on  the  shore,  and,  seeing  men  in  a 
storm  at  sea,  wherein  they  are 
ready  every  moment  to  be  cast 
away  and  to  perish,  to  storm  at 


them  ourselves,  or  to  shoot  them  to 
death,  or  to  cast  fire  into  their 
vessel,  because  they  are  in  danger 
of  being  drowned  ?  Yet  no  othei*- 
wise  do  we  deal  with  those  whom 
we  persecute  because  they  miss  the 
knowledge  of  the  truth;  and  it 
may  be  we  raise  a  worse  storm  in 
ourselves,  as  to  our  own  morals^, 
than  they  suffer  under  as  to  their 
intellectuals.*' 

Feet  Shod. — Do  by  the  trou- 
bles thou  mayest  meet  witli  as 
porters  use  to  do  with  theur  bur- 
dens:  they  will  lift  them  again  and 
again  before  they  take  them  on  to 
their  back.  Thus  do  thou  be  often 
hfting  up  in  thy  meditations  those 
evils  that  may  befall  thee  for  Christ 
and  His  truth,  and  try  how  thou 
couldst  fadge  with  them  if  called 
to  endure  them.  Set  poverty,  pri- 
son, banishment,  fire  and  uggot, 
before  thee  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  precious  truths  of  Christ  on 
the  other,  with  the  sweet  promises 
made  to  those  that  shall  nold  fast 
the  word  of  patience  held  forth  in 
such    an    hour   of    temptation. — 

OUTTUUL 

Beligious  Persecution.  —  Per- 
secutors on  the  score  of  rehgion 
have,  in  general,  been  the  foulest 
of  hypocrites,  and  their  burning 
zeal  has  too  often  been  lighted 
up  at  the  altar  of  worldly  ambition. 
But  suppose  we  admit  that  persecu- 
tion may,  in  some  soUtary  cases, 
have  arisen  from  motives  that  are 
pure  —  the  glory  of  God  and  the 
salvation  of  men  —  yet  here  again 
the  purity  of  the  motive  is  mo-«t 
woefully  eclipsed  by  the  gross 
absurdity  of  the  means.  For  tlin 
persecutor  must  begin  by  breakin;; 
many  fundamental  laws  of  hU 
Master  in  order  to  commence  his 
operations  in  His  favour;  thus 
asserting  by  deeds,  if  not  by  wor.ls, 
that  the  intrinsic  excellence  of  tho 
code  of  our  Saviour  is  insufficient 
for  its  own  preservation.  But 
thus  it  is  that  even  the  sincerest 

Sersecutor  defends  the  cause  of  his 
[aster.    He  shows  his  love  of  Him 
by  breaking  His  cardinal  laws ;  he 
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then  seeks  to  glorify  a  God  of 
mercy  by  worshipping  Him  as 
a  Moloch  who  delights  m  human 
sacrifices ;  and,  lastly,  he  shows 
his  love  of  his  neighbour  by  roast- 
ing his  body  for  the  good  of  his 
soul.  But  can  a  darkness  wbich  is 
intellectual  be  done  away  by  a  fire 
which  is  material  ?  Or  is  it  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  make  a  faggot 
of  a  man*s  body  in  order  to  en- 
lighten his  mind  ? — Colton, 

God's  Ends  and  the  Wicked's. — 

The  physician  letteth  a  man  bleed 

by  the  appUcation  of  leeches,  and 

they  suck  much  blood  from  him ; 

but  the  physician^s  ends  are  one 

thing  and  the  leeches'    ends  are 

another  thing.    The  leech  drawetli 

blood  from  the  man  only  to  satisfy 

itself,  but  the  physician  letteth  the 

man*s  blood  to  cure  his  distemper. 

Such    is    the    difference    between 

God*s  ends  and  wicked  men's  ends, 

in   the    persecution    of   His    own 

people.      God    by    suffering    His 

Church  and  people  to  be  persecuted, 

it   is   to    purge    away   their    evil 

distempers  of  sin  and  security,  or 

whatsoever  it  is  that  may  offend, 

that  thereby  He  may  make  His 

people  better  by  their  afflictions; 

but  wicked  and  ungodly  men  by 

troubling    the    Church,    it    is    to 

destroy  them  and  root  them  out, 

that    they    may   be    no    more    a 

people   to    accomplish   their   own 

wicked  designs,  and  to  satisfy  their 

rage  and  msJice  upon  them  in  their 

utter  overthrow  and  ruin.     These 

are  their  ends,  but  God  hath  other 

ends.     As    Joseph    said    to    his 

bretliren,  You  did  intend  me  hurt, 

but  God  did  intend  me  good ;   so  it 

may  be  said  concerning  all  ungodly, 

wicked  men,  they  do  intend  evil 

against  the  Church  and  people  of 

God,  but  God  intends  His  people's 

good;    they    intend    to   persecute 

and     destroy,    but     He     intends 

(maugre    all   their    contrivemonts 

whatsoever)  to  prcseive,  keep,  and 

continue  His  Churcli  to  the  end  of 

the    world.      Let    the    Church's 


enemies  plough  never  so  deeply, 
and  make  furrows  on  the  backs  of 
God's  people  never  so  long,  yet 
God's  ends  are  grace  and  mercy 
and  peace  to  do  them  good  in  the 
latter  end. — Spencer* 

The  First  Ten  Perseoutions. — 
The  first  was  under  the  Emperor 
Nero,  thirty-one  years  after  our 
Lord's  ascension.  Multitudes  were 
apprehended;    they  were  covered 
by  the  skins  of  wild  beasts,  torn  to 
pieces  by  devouring  dogs ;  fastened 
to  crosses,  wrapt  up  in  combustible 
garments,  that,  when  the  daylight 
failed,    they    might,  like   torches, 
serve  to  dispel  the  gloom  of  night. 
For  this  tragical  scene  Nero  lent 
his  own  gardens;    and  thus  the 
shrieks  of  women  burning  to  ashes 
supplied  music  and  diversion  for 
their    circus.      The    second    was 
under  Domitian,  in  the  year  95, 
and  forty  thousand  are  supposed  to 
have  perished.    The  tliird  began  in 
the  third  year  of  Trajan,  in  the  year 
100.    The  fourtli  was  under  An- 
toninus.   The  fifth  began  in  the 
year    127,    under    Sevorus,   when 
great    cruelties    were    committed. 
The  sixth  began  in  the  reign  of 
Maximus,  in  235-7.    The  seventh, 
which  was  the  most  dreadful  ever 
known,  began  in  250,  under  the 
Emperor  Decius.  The  eighth  began 
in  257,  under  Valerian.    The  ninth 
was  under  Aiirelian,  in  274.     The 
tenth    began    in    the    nineteenth 
year  of  Diocletian,  in  808.    In  this 
dreadful  persecution,  which  lasted 
ten  years,  houses  filled  with  Chris- 
tians were  set  on  fire,  and  whole 
droves  were  twisted  together  witli 
ropes  and  cast  into  the  sea.    It  is 
related   tliat    seventeen  thousand 
were  slain  in  one  month.    In  this 
fiery  persecution  it  is  believed  that 
not  fewer  than  one   hundred  and 
forty -four  thousand  Christians  died 
by  violence,  besides  seven  hundred 
thousand  that  died  through    the 
banishments,  or  the  public  works 
to  which   they  were   condemned. 
— Beaumont, 
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PERSEVERANCE. 

"  He  thai  shall  endure  unto  the  end,  the  same  shall  be  saved/'- 

Matt,  xxiy.  13. 


A  FALLiNo  drop  at  last  will  cave 
a  stone. — Lucre t tut. 

"Great  works,"  says  Johnson, 
"are  performed  not  by  strength, 
but  by  perseverance." 

The  Christian  is  not  enriched 
with  tliis  heavenly  treasure  [the 
Gospel]  all  at  one  time  or  in  one 
ordinance. — Gurnall. 

If  there  be  one  thing  on  earth 
wliich  is  truly  admirable,  it  is  to 
see  God's  wisdom  blessing  an  in- 
feriority of  natural  powers,  where 
they  have  been  honestly,  truly,  and 
zealously  cultivated. — Dr.  Arnold, 

Rest  not  in  thy  present  know- 
ledge. It  is  likely  thou  knowest 
much  to  what  thou  once  didst,  but 
thou  knowest  little  to  what  thou 
may  est.  The  Gospel  is  a  mystery 
that  will  take  up  more  than  thy 
life-time  to  tmderstand. — Gurnall. 

"Perseverance,"  says  S.  G. 
Goodrich,  "  gives  power  to  weak- 
ness, and  opens  to  poverty  the 
world's  wealth  ;  it  spreads  fertility 
over  the  barren  landscape,  and  bids 
the  choicest  fruits  and  flowers 
spring  up  and  flourish  in  the  desert 
abode  of  thorns  and  briers." 

The  Great  "  Eesh-riy/' —  The 
Hebrew  writers  note  that  the 
devil's  name  Beelzebub  signifieth 
a  great  flesh-fly  or  a  master-fly: 
flee  him  away  never  so  often,  he 
will  still  fly  thither  again.  So  the 
devil  will  never  cease  molesting  us 
till  Uie  **  smoking  flax"  be  quite 
quenched,  and  the  "bruised  reed" 
clean  broken. — Andrews, 

DiflBcnltieB.  —  A  young  man, 
disheartened  with  the  difficulties  of 
mathematical  study,  once  wrote  to 
D'Alembert  for  counsel.  "  Go  on, 
sir,  go  on,"  was  the  advice  which 
this  eminent  man  gave  him.  "  The 
difficulties  you  meet  will  resolve 
themselves  as  you  advance.  Pro- 
ceed, and   light    will    dawn    and 


shine  with  increasing  clearness  on 
your  path." 

The  fiesistleBS  Force.— All  the 
performances  of  human  art  at 
which  we  look  with  praise  or  won> 
der  are  instances  of  the  resistless 
force  of  perseverance.  It  is  by  this 
that  the  quan*y  becomes  a  pyramid, 
and  that  distant  countries  are 
united  by  canals.  If  a  man  was  to 
compare  the  effect  of  a  single  stroke 
of  a  pickaxe,  or  of  one  impression 
of  the  spade,  with  the  general  de- 
sign and  last  result,  he  would  be 
overwhelmed  by  the  sense  of  their 
disproportion;  yet  those  petty 
operations,  incessantly  continued, 
in  time  surmount  the  greatest  diffi- 
culties, and  mountains  are  levelled 
and  oceans  bounded  by  the  slender 
force  of  human  beings. — Johnson. 

Ferseyerance  and  Fatienoe. — So 
have  I  seen  a  lark  rising  from  his 
bed  of  grass,  and  soaring  upwards, 
singing  as  he  rises,  and  hoping  to 
get  to  heaven,  and  climb  above  tho 
clouds.  But  the  poor  bird  was 
beaten  back  with  the  loud  sighings 
of  an  eastern  wind,  and  his  motion 
made  irregular  and  unconstant, 
descending  more  at  every  breatlt 
of  the  tempest  than  it  could  recover 
by  the  libration  and  frequent  weigh- 
ing of  its  wings,  till  the  httle 
creature  was  forced  to  sit  down  and 
pant,  and  stay  till  the  storm  was 
over ;  and  then  it  made  a  prosper- 
ous flight,  and  did  rise  and  sing  as 
if  it  had  learned  music  and  motion 
from  an  angel. — Jeremy  Taylor. 

A  "Worthy  fiesolution. — "I  recol- 
lect," says  Sir  Jonah  Barrington, 
•*in  Queen's  County,  to  have  seen 
a  Mr.  Clerk,  who  had  been  a  work- 
ing carpenter,  and  who,  when  mak- 
ing a  bench  for  the  sessions  justices 
at  the  court-house,  was  laughed  at 
for  taking  peculiar  pains  in  planing 
and  smoothing  the  seat  of  it.  He 
smilingly  observed  that  he  did  so 
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to  make  it  easy  for  himself,  as  lie 
was  resolved  he  would  never  die 
till  ho  had  a  right  to  sit  thereupon ; 
and  he  kept  his  word.  He  was  an 
industrious  man — honest,  respect- 
able, and  kind-hearted.  He  suc- 
ceeded in  all  his  efforts  to  accumu- 
late an  independence ;  he  did  accu- 
mulate it,  and  uprightly.  His  cha- 
racter kept  pace  with  the  increase 
of  his  property,  and  he  lived  to  sit 
as  a  magistrate  on  that  very  bench 
which  he  had  sawn  and  planed." 

The  Path  of  FerBeveranoe. 


"  Search  the  Scriptures,"  counsels 
Morse.  **  There  are  treasures  in 
them  more  precious  than  silver  and 
^old,  but  they  do  not  lie  upon  the 
surface  ;  they  must  be  sought  with 
the  miner's  perseverance  and  the 
miner's  toil.  And  what  is  the 
miner's  toil  ?  What  is  the  miner's 
perseverance  ?  Take  as  an  illustra- 
tion the  touching  story  told  of  one 
lying  in  the  churchyard  among  the 
mountains,  in  Wordsworth's  *  Ex- 
cursion.' He  describes  one  of  a 
band  of  miners  who,  when  others 
were  foiled  and  gave  up — 

*  Alone, 
Urged  nnromittingly  the  stubborn  work, 
XTnseconded,  uncouutenanced ;  then,  as  time 
PaRiied  on,  while  still  his  lonely  viTorts  found 
No  recompense,  derided ; ' 

but  still  ho  dug  on,  unmoved  by  de- 
rision and  unshaken  by  failure,  till 
at  length,  after  twenty  years,  he 
came  upon  the  long-sought  prize. 
The  joy  of  his  success  was  too  much 
for  him — liis  mind  gave  way  under 
it.  But  the  point  for  us  to  notice 
is  the  patient,  persevering  toil  with 
which,  *  hoping  against  hope,'  he 
laboured  on  till  he  succeeded.  And 
of  this  the  poet  tells  us  there  is  left 
a  record  on  the  rocks : — 

'  Conspicnons  to  this  day 
The  path  remains  that  linked  hiK  cottage  door 
To  the  mine's  month ;  a  lonj;  and  slanting  track 
Upon  the  mi^n?^  monntaln's  stony  side, 
Worn  by  his  daily  visits  to  and  from 
The  darksome  centre  of  a  constant  hope,  .  .  . 
And  it  is  named,  in  memory  of  the  event, 
Thb  Path  of  pEiuEyxBASCE.'" 

Great  Works  Frodnced  Slowly. 
^The  speed  witli  which  a  work  is 
carried  on  is  no  proof  of  its  meri- 
torious character.  Agatharcus,  a 
painter  who  greatly  valued  his  own 


talents,  prided  himself  on  the  ease 
and  swiftness  with  which  he  des- 
patched his  work.  Zeuxis  replied, 
"  If  I  boast,  it  shall  be  of  the  slowness 
with  which  I  finish  mine."  The 
most  lasting  efforts  of  genius  are 
those  which  have  cost  their  authors 
nights  of  weariness  and  days  of  toil. 
The  venerable  air  of  antiquity  is 
seldom  seen  upon  those  works 
which,  like  Jonah's  gourd,  spring 
up  in  a  night.  It  is  one  of  their 
chief  attributes  to  perish  as  quickly. 
Those  works  that  remain  as  monu- 
ments of  the  skill  of  men  have, 
in  the  majority  of  cases,  taken  the 
best  3'ears  of  their  life  to  complete, 
and  the  fame  of  their  authors  is 
commensurate  with  the  persevering 
toil  they  have  displayed  in  their 
labours. 

«  Ohildren  of  Ephraim." — ^Among 
the  different  games  and  races  at 
Athens  there  was  one  in  which 
they  carried  a  burning  torch  in 
their  hand.  If  they  arrived  to  the 
end  without  its  being  extinguished, 
they  obtained  the  prize.  Thus  they 
only  shall  be  saved,  says  the 
Saviour,  who  endure  to  the  end. 
It  is  not  the  man  who  makes  a 
splendid  profession  for  a  season — it 
is  not  the  man  who  appears  to 
carry  the  torch  of  truth  only  a 
part  of  the  way — that  shall  be 
crowned,  but  he  who  perseveres, 
and  whose  lamp  is  trimmed,  and 
who  holds  fast  nis  confidence  and 
the  rejoicing  of  his  hope  unto  the 
end.  Yet,  alas !  how  many  seem 
to  bid  fair  for  a  season,  but  in  time 
of  temptation  fall  away.  Epictetus 
tells  of  a  gentleman  returning  from 
banishment,  who,  in  l^s  journey 
towards  home,  called  at  his  house, 
and  told  a  sad  story  of  an  impru- 
dent life,  the  greater  part  of  which 
being  now  spent,  ho  was  resolved 
for  the  future  to  hve  philosophically 
— engage  in  no  business,  be  can- 
didate for  no  employment,  not  to* 
go  to  court,  nor  to  salute  Caesar 
with  ambitious  attendances,  but 
to  study,  and  worship  the  gods, 
and  die  willingly,  when  nature  or 
necessity  called  him.    Just,  how- 
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ever,  as  he  was  enterinf^  his  door, 
letters  irom  Caesar  met  him,  and 
invited  him  to  court ;  where,  alas ! 
he  forgot  all  his  promises,  which 
were  warm  upon  his  Ups,  grew 
pompous,  secular,  and  ambitious, 
and  gave  the  gods  thanks  for  lus 


preferment.  Thus  many  form  reso- 
lutions in  their  own  strength,  make 
for  a  season  some  pretensions  to  se- 
riousness, but  act  like  the  children 
of  Ephraim,  who,  though  anned 
and  carrying  bows,  yet  turned  back 
in  the  day  of  battle. — Buck. 


-♦♦■ 


PHILOSOPHY. 

**  Beware  lest  any  man  BpoU  you  through  philosophy.** — Col  ii.  8. 


Philosophy  hath  given  us  several 
plausible  rules  for  attaining  peace 
and  tranquillity  of  mind,  but  they 
fall  ver^  much  short  of  bringing 
men  to  it. — Tillotaon. 

*Ti8  not  wit  merely,  but  temper, 
wliicli  must  form  the  well-bred  man. 
In  the  same  manner,  His  not  a  head 
merely,  but  a  heart  and  resolution, 
which  must  complete  the  real 
philosopher. — Shaftesbury . 

To  seek  philosophy  in  Scripture 
is  to  seek  the  dead  among  the 
living ;  to  seek  religion  in  nature  is 
to  seek  the  dead  among  the  Uving. 
It  is  therefore  most  wise  soberly  to 
render  to  fjuth  the  things  that  are 
faith's. — Bacon » 

FMloBophy's  Limit. — When  phi- 
losophy is  gone  as  far  aS  she  is  able, 
she  arrives  at  Ahnightiness,  and  in 
that  labyrinth  is  lost ;  where,  not 
knowing  the  way,  she  goes  on  by 
guess,  and  cannot  tell  whether  she 
is  right  or  wrong,  and,  like  a  petty 
river,  is  swallowed  up  in  the  bound- 
less ocean  of  Onmipotency. — Felt- 
ham, 

The  Bdigiotis  Philosopher. — The 
world  cannot  show  us  a  more  ex- 
alted character  than  that  of  a  truly 
rehgions  philosopher,  who  deUghts 
to  turn  all  things  to  the  gloi^  of 
God ;  who,  in  the  objects  of  &  sight, 
derives  improvement  to  his  mind, 
and  in  the  glass  of  things  temporal 
sees  the  image  of  things  spintual. 
— Jones  ofNayland, 

Beligion  and  Philosophy. — Phi- 
losophy is  a  bully  that  talks  very 
loud  when  the  danger  is  at  a  dis- 
tance, but  the  moment  she  is  hard 


pressed  by  the  enemy  she  is  not  to 
be  found  at  her  post,  hut  leaves  the 
brunt  of  the  battle  to  be  borne  by 
her  humbler  but  steadier  comrade 
religion,  whom,  on  most  other  oc- 
casions, she  affects  to  despise. — 
Colton. 

Dime   Philosophy. Divine 

philosophy  begins  with  the  idea  of 
God,  and  has  been  eloquently 
described  as  **  capable  of  continual 
expansion,  which  transforms  into 
its  own  likeness  the  mind  that 
receives  it,  grows  more  refulgent  by 
having  transferred  upon  it  new  per- 
ceptions of  beauty  and  goodness — 
attracting  to  itself  as  a  eentro 
whatever  bears  the  impress  of 
dignity,  order,  or  happiness ;  which 
bonrows  splendour  from  all  that  is 
fair,  subordinates  to  itself  aU  that 
is  great,  and  sits  enthroned  in  the 
riches  of  the  universe." — Bishop 
Hall. 

Imaginary  MechanismB. — ^There 
is  a  philosophy  far  more  satisfactory 
to  tne  inquiring  mind  than  that 
which  womd  explain  everything  by 
lines  and  number,  and  by  the 
mechanical  principles,  or  the  laws 
of  noiatter  and  motion.  These  may, 
indeed,  be  used  in  the  way  of  con- 
jecture and  hypothesis,  to  account 
for  the  general  order  of  the  universe ; 
but  the  knowledge  of  motion  is  not 
the  knowledge  of  the  creation.  Any 
system  of  physics  in  which  the 
various  means  prepared  to  preserve 
the  world  are  regarded  as  the 
original  causes  of  the  several  parts 
of  nature  is  a  deviation  from  ^th* 
since  it  refers  the  origin  and  forma* 
I  tion  of  everytliing  to  such  causes  as 
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can  produce  nothing,  and  dries  up 
our  hearts  by  substituting  an  ima- 
ginary mechanism  for  the  intention 
and  will  of  the  Almighty. — Bcueley. 

False  and  Beal  Philosophy. — 
Many  persons  have  been  injured  by 
the  imposing  name  of  phUosophy. 
Philosophy,  when  it  is  employed  in 
promoting  good  morals,  in  cultivat- 
ing liberal  arts,  in  strengthening 
social  union,  in  contemplating  the 
works  of  creation,  and  thus  leading 
man  to  acknowledge  and  adore  the 
Supreme  Being,  is  a  noble  science : 
it  is  noble  because  true,  and  true 
because  consistent  and  correspond- 
ing with  the  nature  of  man,  and 
with  the  relations  he  bears  to  his 
fellow-creatures  and  to  his  Maker. 
But  that  which  assumes  the  name 
of  philosophy,  and  under  this  mask 
injures  morads,  dissuades  from  men- 
tal improvement,  disunites  society, 
discerns  not  the  wisdom  of  God, 
either  in.  the  earth  or  the  heavens, 
and  discourages  men  from  paying 
the  tribute  of  gratitude  to  their 
universal  Father — such  a  system  of 
doctrines  is  detestable  because 
false,  and  false  because  contrary  to 
the  nature  of  man  and  his  several 
relations  to  society  and  God.  Heal 
philosophy  we  should  cherish  and 
love ;  it  is  the  fiiend  of  man,  being 
the  source  of  wisdom,  the  origin  of 
many  comforts,  and  the  handmaid 
of  religion.  That  which  comes 
under  its  borrowed  name,  which 
puts  on  a  semblance  of  what  in  fact 
it  is  not,  and  which,  if  we  are  com- 
pelled to  call  philosophy,  we  must, 
if  we  would  speak  properly,  term 
false  philosophy — that  is  the  evil 
against  which  we  are  to  guard,  that 
the  credulous  and  innocent  may  not 
be  betrayed  by  the  deceits,  the 
forgeries  and  enchantments  of  this 
visored  impostor. — Huntingford, 

Ohiist  and  Oreek  Philosophy. — 
Socrates  was  a  man  of  great 
mental  endowment,  of  great  com- 
mon sense,  and  of  great  moral 
courage.  He  wrote  nothing,  but 
his  disciples  recorded  his  teachings, 
and  they  became  a  moral  force  in 
the   world.     Plato»   his   disciple, 


was  second  to  no  human  teacher : 
he  wrote  copiously  and  elaborately ; 
he  never  will  be  surpassed  in  the 
art  of  thinking  and  writing;  his 
works  have  never  died.  Though 
they  were  once  buried  in  mediaeval 
superstitions,  they  have  risen  and 
come  forth  again,  and  never  were 
they  so  dominant  as  to-day.  The 
force  of  that  Greek  mind  that  lived 
thousands  of  years  ago  not  only 
is  not  spent,  but  does  not  seem  to 
be  weakened.  After  him  came 
Aristotle,  who  was  as  great  as 
Plato,  only  his  mind  was  turned 
towards  material  and  scientific 
truths,  wliile  Plato's  mind  was 
turned  towards  social  and  meta- 
physical truths.  All  of  these 
masters  were  morally  and  intellec- 
tually great;  but,  undeniable  as 
their  influence  has  been  and  is, 
no  man  will  pretend  for  one  single 
moment  that  their  power  would  at 
any  time,  or  will  now,  at  all  compare 
with  the  power  of  that  Jew  who 
only  lived  three  years  as  a  Teacher, 
who  wrote  not  a  word,  and  who 
spoke  His  wisdom,  not  to  scholars 
that  would  make  accurate  registry 
of  it,  but  to  ignorant  fishermen 
that  remembered  only  a  part  of  it ; 
so  that  it  was  declared  by  one  of 
them  that  the  part  that  was  left 
unrecorded  was  so  great  that,  if  it 
should  be  written,  the  world  would 
not  hold  the  books  that  would  be 
required.  If  you  take  the  com- 
bined moral  influence  of  Aristotle, 
of  Plato,  and  of  Socrates,  and  put 
it  beside  the  moral  influence  of 
Christ,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
light  of  the  Jew  is  greater  than  all 
the  illumination  of  the  Greeks.  As 
to  the  Romans,  they  were  repeaters 
and  organisers,  and  not  original 
teachers,  and  it  is  not  worth  while 
to  compare  Christ  with  them. 
What  was  the  source  of  this  mar- 
vellous power  of  Christ?  It  was 
not  the  result  of  any  mere  intellec- 
tual attainments.  It  was  not  His 
genius  of  thought  that  made  Him 
what  He  was.  The  Hterary  works 
which  hold  their  sway  from  genera- 
tion to  generation  are  almost  in- 
variably   finely    and    artistically 
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finished.  It  is  not  enough  for  a 
man  to  think  wisely  and  well.  It 
is  necessary  tliat  his  thoaghts 
should  take  such  shape  in  Hterature 
that  men  shall  he  fascinated  with 
their  form  as  well  as  their  sub- 
stance. And  the  doctrines  of  the 
Greeks  were  clothed  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  be  attractive.  But 
in  Christ's  teachings  there  was 
little  that  appealed  merely  to  the 
imagination  or  the  taste.  And, 
although  we  are  conscious  that 
the  teachings  of  Clirist  are  exquisite 
in  one  way  of  looking  at  them,  yet 
they  are  without  those  qualities 
which  usually  give  continuity  of 
influence  to  any  Hterary  fruit  of 
the  human  mind.  The  power  of 
Christ's  teachings  has  arisen  from 
the  superiority  of  their  moral  cha- 
racteristics.— Beeclier. 

Natural  Philosophy. — Nothing 
can  be  more  unfounded  than  the 
objection  which  has  been  taken 
in  limine  by  persons — well  mean- 
ing perhaps,  cei-tainly  narrow- 
minded  —  against  the  study  of 
natural  philosophy :  that  it  fosters 
in  its  cultivators  an  undue  and 
overweening  self-conceit,  leads 
them  to  doubt  the  immortahty  of 
the  soul,  and  to  scoff  at  revealed 
religion.  Its  natural  effect,  wo 
may  confidently  assert,  on  every 
well-constituted  mind,  is,  and  must 
be,  the  direct  contrary.  No  doubt 
the  testimony  of  natural  reason, 
on  whatever  exercised,  must  of 
necessity  stop  sliort  of  those  truths 
which  it  is  the  object  of  revelation 
to  make  known ;  but,  while  it  places 
the  existence  and  principal  attri- 
butes of  a  Deity  on  such  grounds 
as  to  render  doubt  absurd  and 
Atheism  ridiculous,  it  unquestion- 
ably opposes  no  natural  or  neces- 
sary obstacle  to  further  progress. 
On  the  contrary,  by  cherishing,  as 
a  vital   principle,  an   unbounded 


spirit  of  inquiry  and  ardency  of 
expectation,  it  unfetters  the  mind 
from  prejudices  of  every  kind,  and 
leaves  it  open  and  free  to  every 
impression  of  a  higher  nature 
which  it  is  susceptible  of  receiidng, 
guarding  only  against  enthu- 
siasm and  self-deception  by  a  habit 
of  strict  investigation,  but  encou- 
raging, rather  than  suppressing, 
everything  that  can  offer  a  prospect 
or  a  hope  beyond  tlie  present 
obscure  and  imsatisfactory  state. 
The  character  of  the  true  philo- 
sopher is  to  hope  all  things  not 
impossible,  and  to  beheve  all  things 
not  unreasonable.  He  who  has 
seen  obscurities  which  appeared 
impenetrable,  in  physical  and 
mathematical  science,  suddenly 
dispelled,  and  the  most  barren  and 
unpromising  fields  of  inquiry  con- 
verted, as  if  by  inspiration,  into 
rich  and  inexhaustible  springs  of 
knowledge  and  power,  on  a  simple 
change  of  our  point  of  view,  or 
by  merely  bringing  to  bear  on 
them  some  principle  wliich  it  never 
occurred  before  to  try — will  surely 
be  the  very  last  to  acquiesce  in  any 
dispiriting  prospects  of  either  the 
present  or  fiiture  destinies  of  man- 
kind; while,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  boundless  views  of  intellectual 
and  moral,  as  well  as  material, 
relations  which  open  on  him  on 
all  hands  in  the  course  of  these 
pursuits  —  the  knowledge  of  the 
trivial  place  ho  occupies  in  the 
scale  of  creation — and  the  sense 
continually  pressed  upon  him  of 
his  own  weakness  and  incapacity 
to  suspend  or  modify  the  slightest 
movement  of  the  vast  machinery 
he  sees  in  action  around  him, — 
must  effectually  convince  him  that 
humility  of  pretension,  no  less  than 
confidence  of  hope,  is  what  best 
becomes  his  chai-acter. — Sir  John 
HerscheL 


♦•» 


PIETY. 

**  A  good  profession  before  many  witnesses." — 1  Tim.  vi.  6. 

youth  above  the  sheddings  of  old 
age. — Seeker, 


God  prizes  a  Christian  in  the  bud, 
^nd    deUghts   in  the  blossoms  of 
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PiETT  has  been  aptly  oompared 
by  Chalmers  to  ''a  beauty  of  holi- 
ness which  effloresces  on  the  count- 
enance, the  manner,  and  the  out- 
ward path.'* 

No  music  could  ever  equalise  the 
heaven-born  cries  of  new-born 
babes.  When  the  snowdrops  of 
3'outh  appear  in  the  garden  of  the 
Church,  it  evinces  that  there  is  a 
glorious  summer  approaching.  — 
Hccker, 

Absence  of  Beligious  Hopes. — 
Piety  is  the  only  proper  and  ade- 
quate relief  of  decaying  man.  He 
that  grows  old  without  religious 
hopes,  as  he  dechnes  into  imbecility, , 
and  feels  pains  and  sorrows  in- 
cessantly crowding  upon  himfalls , 
into  a  gulf  of  bottomless  misery,  in 
which  every  reflection  must  plunge  | 
him  deeper  and  deeper,  and  where 
he  finds  only  new  gradations  of 
anguish  .and  precipices  of  horror. 
— Johfison. 

Power  of  Oodliness. — It  is  no 
unusual  thing  for  men  of  the  most 
abandoned  character  to  be  struck 
with  profound  awe,  and  restrained 
from  their  vile  purposes,  by  tlie 
presence  of  an  eminently  pious 
person.  There  is  a  power  in  real 
godliness  which  commands  the 
reverence  of  those  who  hate  it ;  and 
this  the  proudest  sinners  often  so 
far  feel  as  to  be  unable  to  carry  on 
their  violent  opposition  against  it, 
while  yet  no  saving  change  is 
effected  upon  them. — Robinson, 

Fleasares  of  Piety. — The  plea- 
sures of  piety  are  infinitely  more 
exquisite  than  those  of  fashion  and 
of  sensual  pursuits.  They  consist 
in  one  even  tenor  of  mind,  a  light- 
ness of  heart  and  sober  cheerfulness 
which  none  but  those  who  have  ex- 
perienced can  conceive;  but  they 
leave  no  sting  behind  them :  they 
give  pleasure  on  reflection,  and  will 
soothe  the  mind  in  the  distant 
prospect.  And  who  can  say  this  of 
the  world  or  its  enjoyments?  — 
H,  K.  White. 

Truly  Great  and  Little.— The 
truly  great  consider  first  how  they 


may  gain  the  approbation  of  God ; 
and  secondly,  that  of  their  own 
conscience :  having  done  this,  they 
would  then  willingly  conciliate  the 
good  opinion  of  their  fellow-men. 
But  the  truly  Httle  reverse  the 
thing:  the  primary  object  with 
them  is  to  secure  the  applause  of 
their  fellow-men;  and,  having 
effected  this,  the  approbation  of 
God  and  their  own  conscience  may 
follow  on  as  they  can. — Colton, 

Motives  to  Piety. — We  are  sur- 
rounded by  motives  to  piety  and 
devotion,  if  we  would  but  mind 
them.  The  poor  are  designed  to 
excite  our  liberaUty,  the  miserable 
our  pity,  the  sick  our  assistance, 
the  ignorant  our  instruction,  those 
that  are  fallen  our  helping  hand. 
In  those  who  are  vain,  we  see  the 
vanity  of  the  world ;  in  those  who 
aro  wicked,  our  own  frailty.  When 
we  see  good  men  rewarded,  it  con- 
firms our  hope;  and,  when  evil 
men  are  punished,  it  excites  our 
fear. — Wilaon, 

WeU-Ordered  Walk.— Sir  The- 
mas  Abney,  the  friend  of  Dr. 
Watts,  was  not  more  distinguished 
by  his  hospitahty  than  his  piety. 
Neither  business  nor  pleasure  in- 
terrupted his  observance  of  public 
and  domestic  worship.  One  illus- 
tration will  suffice.  Upon  the  day 
that  he  entered  on  his  office  as 
Lord  Mayor  of  London,  with- 
out any  notice  he  withdrew  from 
the  assembly  at  Guildhall  after 
Supper,  went  to  his  house,  there 
performed  family  worsliip,  and  then 
returned  to  the  company. 

Earthly  Passions  and  Piety. — 
Hast  thou  seen  the  pure  lake 
smooth  and  unruffled  :  how  clearly 
doth  it  reflect  the  bright  heavens 
above,  with  every  httle  fleecy  cloud 
that  floateth  thereon  1  Hast  thou 
seen  the  same  lake  when  ruffled  by 
the  wind  ?  Or  hast  thou  disturbed 
the  sleeping  waters  with  a  stone,  so 
that  circle  after  circle  liatli  spread 
along  upon  the  surface '?  How  was 
the  bright  picture — the  blue  heaven 
and  the  fleecy  cloud — ^bediumied 
and  broken  t    That  lake,  methinks. 
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ifl  the  emblem  of  the  renewed 
Bonl,  which,  in  the  peaceful  honrs  of 
retirement  and  prayer,  hath  some- 
thing of  a  better  heaven  impressed 
upon  it.  Alas!  when  raffled  by 
earthly  passions,  when  disturbed 
by  the  business  and  vanity  of  the 
world, how  is  the  lair  vision  broken, 
the  fervour  and  the  Divine  light 
and  the  holy  sweetness  gone !  — 
Salter. 

Humble   Piety. "  I  once 

found/*  says  Qilpin,  "  in  the  New 
Forest,  in  Hampshire,  an  ancient 
widow,  whose  little  story  pleased  me. 
Her  solitary  dwelling  stood  sweetly 
in  a  dell,  on  the  edge  of  the  forest. 
Her  husband  had  himself  bmlt  it, 
and  led  her  to  it,  as  the  habitation 
of  her  life.  He  had  made  a  garden 
in  the  front,  planted  an  orchard  at 
one  end,  and  a  few  trees  at  the 
other,  which  in  forty  years  had 
now  sheltered  the  cottage,  and  al- 
most concealed  it.  In  her  early 
youth  she  had  been  lefb  a  widow, 
with  two  sons  and  a  daughter, 
whose  slender  education  —  only 
what  she  herself  could  give  them — 
was  almost  her  whole  employment; 
and  the  time  of  her  youth,  she 
said,  was  the  pleasantest  time  of 
her  life.  As  they  grew  up,  and  the 
cares  of  the  world  subsided,  a 
settled  piety  took  possession  of  her 
mind.  Her  age  was  oppressed  with 
infirmity,  sickness,  and  various 
afflictions  in  her  family.  In  these 
distresses  her  Bible  was  her  great 
comfort.  I  visited  her  frequently 
in  her  last  illness,  and  found  her 
very  intelligent  in  Scripture,  and 
well  versed  in  all  the  Gospel  topics 
of  consolation.  For  many  years 
she  every  day  read  a  portion  of  her 
Bible — seldom  any  otner  book — 

'  Jatt  knew,  aad  knew  do  more,  her  Bible  true ; 
And  in  thftt  eharter  read,  with  sparkling  eyes, 
Her  title  to  a  treMore  in  the  skies.' 

When  she  met  with  passages  she 
did  not  understand,  at  one  time  or 
other,  she  said  she  often  heard 
them  explained  at  church.  This 
httle  story  shows  how  very  suffi- 
cient plain  Scripture  is,  unassisted 
with  any  helps,  except  such  as  are 
publicly   provided,  to   administer 


both  the  knowledge  and  the  com- 
forts of  religion  even  to  the  most 
unlearned." 

The  Principle  of  Kety.— "  The 
characteristic  principle  of  personal 

giety,"  says  a  Christian  writer,  '*  is 
olylove.  By  this  term  is  meant  the 
affection  which  moves  and  actuates, 
which  marks  and  distinguishes  the 
real  Christian.  The  eternal  mind 
is  eternity,  the  spiritual  mind  is 
love.  Ever^  heart  renewed  by  the 
power  of  Divine  grace  warms  and 
expands  with  pure  and  devout  feel- 
ing. Is  it  asked  what  are  the  ob- 
jects of  this  affection?  I  reply, 
the  eternal  God,  His  Incarnate  Son, 
the  Saviour  of  men,  and  every  one 
who  serves  and  honours  Him. 
Jehovah  has  poured  some  beams 
of  His  radiance  and  benignity  over 
the  visible  face  of  natiure,  and  the 
display  of  His  Divine  excellences 
in  all  things  around  us  awakens  in 
the  new  heart  emotions  of  wonder 
and  pleasure.  But  the  glory  of 
God,  in  the  Person  and  work  of 
His  only  begotten  Son,  is  by  far 
the  most  marvellous  and  attractive 
manifestation  that  is  exhibited  to 
our  view.  *God  was  in  Christ 
reconciling  the  world  unto  Himself, 
not  imputing  their  trespasses  unto 
them,  and  hath  committed  to  us 
the  word  of  reconciliation.'  To 
the  mighty  and  merciful  Bedeemer 
every  sincere  Christian  can,  at 
times,  if  not  always,  witli  mixed 
feehngs  of  humiUty  and  adoration, 
turn  his  eyes  and  exclaim,  'Lord, 
Thou  knowest  all  things;  Thou 
knowest  that  I  love  Thee.*  It  is  a 
high  complacency  in  His  attributes 
and  perfections,  His  offices  and 
characters.  His  laws,  institutions, 
and  promises.  The  image  of  God 
in  His  people  also  draws  forth  this 
affection.  *We  know,*  said  St. 
John,  'that  we  have  passed  from 
death  unto  life,  because  we  love 
the  brethren.'  A  tender,  sincere, 
ardent  regard  to  the  living  mem- 
bers of  Jesus  Christ  is  an  essential 
part  of  personal  reUgion,  which  is 
more  prominent  and  of  course 
more    easily  perceived   than  any 
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specions  show,  an  empty  sonnd, 
a  momentary  flash,  a  vapour,  a 
shadow,  a  delusion.** 


other.  What  are  gifts  without  this 
grace  ?  Knowledge,  eloquence, 
zeal,  influence,  credit,  fame  ?    A 


■♦•- 
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PLEASURE. 

He  that  loToth  pleasure  shall  be  a  poor  man.** — Prov.  xxi.  17. 


Honey  is  dear  bought  if  licked 
from  thorns. 

LsABN  to  suspect  things  that  are 
too  delightful. — T.  Manton. 

Venture  not  to  the  utmost 
bounds  of  even  lawful  pleasure; 
the  limits  of  good  and  evil  join. — 
Fuller, 

''Think  not  that  a  pleasure," 
says  Quarles,  *' which  Qod  hath 
threatened ;  nor  that  a  blessing 
which  Qod  hath  cursed." 

All  earthly  delights  are  sweeter 
in  expectation  than  enjoyment,  but 
all  spiritual  pleasures  more  in 
fruition  than  expectation. — Felt- 
ham. 

True  pleasure  consists  in  clear 
thoughts,  sedate  affections,  sweet 
reflections  —  a  mind  even  and 
stayed,  true  to  its  God  and  true  to 
itself. — HopkiJia , 

The  man  of  pleasure  should 
more  properly  be  termed  the  man 
of  pain.  Unhke  Diogenes,  he  pur- 
chases repentance  at  the  highest 
price,  and  sells  the  richest  reversion 
for  the  poorest  reahty. — Colton, 

As  the  rivers  of  fresh  water  run 
their  course  with  a  hasty  cmTent 
to  fall  in  the  salt  sea,  so  the  posting 
sun  of  all  worldly  pleasures,  after 
a  short  gleam  and  vain  glistering, 
sets  in  the  ocean  of  endless  sorrow. 
— Bolton, 

Pleasure  is  but  like  a  wooden 
frame  set  under  an  arch  till  it  be 
strong  enough  of  its  own  weight  to 
stand  alone ;  so  when,  by  any 
means,  the  devil  hath  a  man  sure, 
he  takes  no  longer  care  to  cozen 
him  with  pleasures,  but  is  content 
that  he  should  begin  an  early  hell, 
and  be  tormented  before  the  time. 
— Jeremy  Taylor, 

Pleasures  of  Sin.— Lysimachus, 
on  account  of  extreme  thirst,  offered 


his  kingdom  to  the  Getse  to  quench 
it.  His  exclamation  when  he  had 
drunk,  says  Bishop  Home,  is  won- 
derfully striking:  '*Ah,  wretched 
met  who,  for  such  a  momentary 
gratiflcation,  have  lost  so  great  a 
kingdom  t "  How  apphcable  this  to 
the  case  of  him  who,  for  the  mo- 
mentary pleasures  of  sin,  parts 
with  the  kingdom  of  heaven ! 

BeligiouB  Pleasures. — No  man's 
body  is  as  strong  as  his  appetites, 
but  Heaven  has  corrected  the 
boundlessness  of  his  voluptuous 
desires  by  stinting  his  strength  and 
contracting  his  capacities.  The 
pleasure  of  the  religious  man  is  an 
easy  and  a  portable  pleasure,  such  as 
he  can  carry  about  in  his  bosom. 
A  man  putting  all  his  pleasures 
into  this  one  is  like  a  traveller 
putting  all  his  goods  into  one  jewel ; 
the  value  is  the  same,  and  the  con- 
venience greater. — Tillotson, 

Inconsequent  Beasoning. — Dio- 
genes, being  asked  at  a  feast  why 
he  did  not  continue  eating,  as  the 
rest  did,  answered  him  that  asked 
him  with  another  question,  '*  Pray 
why  do  you  oat  ?  "  **  Why,"  says 
he,  "for  my  pleasure."  "Why  so," 
says  Diogenes,  "  do  I  abstain  for 
my  pleasure."  And  therefore  the 
vain,  the  vicious,  and  luxurious 
person  argues  at  a  high  rate  of  in- 
consequence when  he  makes  his 
particular  desires  the  general  mea- 
sure of  other  men's  delights. — 
South, 

FnlnesB  of  Joy. — One  reason 
why  God  hath  scattered  up  and 
down  several  degrees  of  pleasure 
and  pain  in  all  the  tilings  that 
environ  and  affect  us,  and  blended 
them  together  in  almost  all  that  our 
thoughts  and  senses  liave  to  do 
with,  is,  that  we,  finding  imper- 
fection, dissatisfaction,  and  want  of 
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complete  happiness  in  all  the  en- 
joyments winch  the  creatures  can 
afford  ns,  might  be  led  to  seek  it  in 
the  enjoyment  of  Him  with  whom 
'*  there  is  fulness  of  joy,  and  at 
whose  right  hand  are  pleasures  for 
evermore." — Locke, 

A  Oommon  Mistake. It   is 

neither  temporal  pleasure,  nor  even 
spiritual  pleasure,  which  ought  to 
be  the  final  object  of  our  attach- 
ment, but  God  Himself.  For  so 
long  as  it  is  merely  enjoyment 
which  we  seek,  whether  temporal 
or  spiritual,  though  the  latter  be  of 
a  far  more  elevated  nature  than 
the  former,  it  is  still  ourselves 
and  not  Qod  that  we  seek — it  is 
the  creature  and  not  the  Creator, 
since,  whilst  we  seem  to  desire 
Him,  we  only  seek  Him  as  a 
means  whereby  to  enjoy  ourselves, 
thus  placing  ourselves  above  Him. 
— Agnes  de  St,  Paul  Amauld, 

Fleasme's  Billows. — *'I  have 
sat  upon  the  shore,"  says  the  Hon. 
Mrs.  Montague, "  and  waited  for  the 
gradual  approach  of  the  sea,  and 
have  seen  its  dancing  waves  and 
white  surf,  and  admired  that  He 
who  measured  it  with  His  hand 
had  given  to  it  such  life  and 
motion;  and  I  have  lingered  till 
its  gentle  w^aters  grew  into  mighty 
billows,  and  had  well-nigh  swept 
me  from  my  firmest  footing.  So 
have  I  seen  a  heedless  youth 
gazing  with  a  too  curious  spirit 
upon  the  sweet  motions  and  gentle 
approaches  of  an  inviting  pleasure, 
till  it  has  detained  his  eye  and 
imprisoned  his  feet,  and  swelled 
upon  his  soul,  and  swept  him  to  a 
swift  destruction." 

Altered  Oonditions. — Age  and 
maturity  pass  a  real  and  a 
marvellous  change  upon  the  diet 
and  recreations  of  the  same  person ; 
BO  that  no  man  at  the  years  and 
vigour  of  thirty  is  fond  of  either 
sugar-plums  or  rattles.  In  Uke 
manner,  when  reason,  by  the 
assistance  of  grace,  has  prevailed 
over  and  outgrown  the  encroach- 
ments of  sense,  the  delights  of 
''ensuality  are  to  such  an  one  but 


as  a  hobby-horse  would  be  to  a 
councillor  of  state,  or  as  tasteless 
as  a  bundle  of  hay  to  a  hungry 
Hon.  Every  alteration  of  a  man*s 
condition  infaUibly  infers  an  alte- 
ration of  his  pleasures. — South. 


Attraotions  of  the  Deyil. 


Rowland  EUll  once  began  a  sermon 
tlius :  "  Friends,  the  other  day  I  was 
going  down  the  street,  and  I  saw  a 
drove  of  pigs  following  a  man. 
This  excited  my  curiosity  so  much 
that  I  determined  to  follow.  I  did 
so,  and,  to  my  great  surprise,  I 
saw  them  follow  him  to  the 
slaughtei -house.  I  was  anxious  to 
know  how  this  was  brought  about ; 
and  I  said  to  the  man,  *  My  Mend, 
how  did  you  manage  to  induce 
these  pigs  to  follow  you  here  ? ' 
*  Oh !  did  you  not  see  ?  '  said  the 
man.  *  I  had  a  basket  of  beans 
under  my  arm ;  and  I  dropped  a 
few  as  I  came  along,  and  so  they 
followed  me.*  Yes,"  said  the 
preacher,  '*  and  I  thought,  so  it  is 
the  devil  has  his  basket  of  beans 
under  his  arm,  and  he  drops  them 
as  he  goes  along;  and  what 
multitudes  he  induces  to  follow 
him  to  an  everlasting  slaughter- 
house !  Yes,  friends ;  and  all  your 
broad  and  crowded  tlioroughfares 
are  strewn  with  the  beans  of  tho 
devU." 

Dead  Sea  Apples.  —  "  It  was  a 
remarkably  hot  and'  sultry  day. 
We  were  scrambling  up,"  says 
Ciuzon,  **  the  mountain  which  rises 
above  the  east  shore  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  when  I  saw  before  me  a  fine 
plum-tree  loaded  with  fresh  bloom- 
mg  plums.  I  cried  to  my  fellow- 
traveller,  *Now  then,  who  will 
arrive  first  at  that  plum-tree?' 
and,  as  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  so 
refreshing  an  object,  we  botli 
pressed  our  horses  into  a  gallop,  to 
see  which  should  get  the  first  plum 
from  the  branches.  We  both 
arrived  at  tho  same  time,  and  each, 
snatcliing  a  fine  ripe  plum,  put  it 
at  once  into  our  mouths;  when, 
on  biting  it,  instead  of  the  cool, 
delicious,  juicy  fruit  which  we 
expected**  our  mouths  were  filled 
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with  a  dry  bitter  dust ;  and  we  sat 
under  the  tree  upon  our  horses, 
sputtering  and  hemming,  and 
doing  all  we  could  to  be  relieved  of 
the  nauseous  taste  of  this  strange 
fruit.  We  then  perceived,  to  my 
great  dehght,  that  we  had  dis- 
covered the  famous  apple  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  the  existence  of  which 
has  been  doubted  and  canvassed 
since  the  days  of  Btrabo  and  Pliny, 
who  first  described  it." 

Votaries  of  Pleasure. — Persons 
in  the  midst  of  pleasure  know 
more  of  its  emptiness  than  any 
minister  who  preaches  of  the 
worthlesaness  of  this  world.  The 
votaries  of  pleasure  are  the  least 
satisfied  with  it.  He  who  inveighs 
against  immoralities  and  vices  has 
not  half  so  strong  a  conviction  of 
their  rottenness  as  they  who  com- 
mit them.  No  man  has  such  a 
souse  of  the  mischief  and  misery  of 
iutemperancG  as  the  very  drunkard 
himself,  when  for  a  moment  he 
staggers  back  from  his  bowl,  and 
has  one  of  those  lucid  intervals  in 
which  his  better  nature  returns, 
and  he  is  led  to  loathe  himself  as 
other  men  loathe  liim.  No  man 
knows  how  heavy  care  is,  and  how 
weak  human  strength  is  under  it, 
so  well  as  the  elect  children  of 
sorrow.  No  man  ever  counts 
riches  at  their  tme  value,  as 
measured  by  the  other  world,  so 
truly  as  business  men  who  have 
been  the  most  industrious,  the 
most  avaricious,  the  most  greedy, 
and  are  after  all  the  most  unsatis- 
fied.— Beecher, 

Yiitne  and  Pleasiure.  —  What ! 
great  value  should  we  set  upon  the 
pleasm'es  of  the  world  ?  They  pass 
away  as  soon  as  they  have  wearied 
out  the  body,  and  leave  it  as  a 
bunch  of  grapes  whose  juice  hath 
been  pressed  out ;  which  made  one 
to  say,  *'  I  see  no  greater  pleasure 
in  this  world  than  the  contempt  of 
pleasure."  Julian,  though  an 
apostate,  yet  professed  that  the 
pleasures  of  the  body  were  far 
below  a  great  spirit.  And  TuUy 
saith,  "  H9  10  Opt  worthy  of  the 


name  of  a  man  that  would  entirely 
spend  one  whole  day  in  pleasures." 
Yoluptas,  the  goddess  of  sensual 
pleasures,  was  worshipped  at 
Home,  where  she  had  a  temple. 
She  was  represented  as  a  young 
and  beautiful  woman,  well  dressed, 
and  elegantly  adorned,  seated  on 
a  throne,  and  having  Virtue  under 
her  feet.  This  representation  is 
just  enough ;  the  love  of  pleasure 
is  too  often  attended  with  the 
sacrifice  of  virtue. — Buck, 

Dear-  Bought  DeHghta.  —  **  A 
fox,"  says  a  writer  in  the  "  Sunday 
Teachers*  Treasury,"  "once  came 
near  a  very  fine  garden,  where  he 
beheld  lofty  trees  laden  with  fi:uit 
that  charmed  the  eye.  Such  a 
beautiful  sight,  added  to  liis  natural 
greediness,  created  in  him  the  de- 
sire of  possession.  He  fain  would 
taste  the  forbidden  fruit,  but  a  high 
wall  stood  between  him  and  the 
object  of  his  wishes.  He  went 
about  in  search  of  an  entrance,  and 
at  last  found  an  opening  in  the 
wall,  but  it  was  too  small  for  his 
body.  Unable  to  penetrate,  he  had 
recourse  to  liis  usual  cunning — ^he 
fasted  three  days,  and  became  suffi- 
ciently reduced  to  crawl  through 
the  small  aperture.  Having  effected 
an  entrance,  he  carelessly  roved 
about  in  this  dehghtful  region, 
making  free  with  its  exquisite  pro- 
duce, and  feasting  on  its  most  rare 
and  luscious  fruits.  He  stayed  for 
some  time  and  glutted  his  appetite, 
when  the  thought  struck  him  that 
it  was  possible  he  might  be  ob- 
served, and  in  that  case  he  should 
pay  dearly  for  the  enjoyed  pleasure. 
He  therefore  retired  to  the  place 
where  he  entered,  and  attempted 
to  get  o]it,  but  to  his  great  con- 
sternation he  found  his  endeavours 
vain.  He  had  by  indulgence  grown 
so  fat  and  plump  that  the  same 
space  would  no  more  admit  him. 
*  I  am  in  a  fine  predicament,*  said 
he  to  himself,  *  Suppose  the  master 
of  the  garden  were  now  to  come, 
and  call  me  to  account,  what  would 
become  of  me  ?  I  see  my  only 
chance  of  escape  is  to  fast  and  half 
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starve  myself.'  He  did  so  with 
great  reluctance.  After  suffering 
hunger  for  three  days,  he  with  diffi- 
culty made  his  escape.  As  soon  as 
ho  was  out  of  danger,  he  took  a 
fiorewell  view  of  the  garden,  the 
scene  of  his  delight  and  trouble, 
and  thus  addressed  it :  *  Garden  t 
garden !  thou  art  indeed  charming 
and  delightful  —  thy  fruits  are  de- 
Ucious  and  exquisite ;  but  of  what 
benefit  art  thou  to  me?  What 
have  I  now  for  all  my  labour  and 
cunning?  Am  I  not  as  lean  as  I 
was  before?*" 

A  Similitude.  —  I  saw  a  man 
beginning  a  long  journey.  '  It  was 
a  most  perilous  journey,  through  a 
wild,  inhospitable  country.  It  did 
not  seem  so  at  first :  a  green  and 
flowery  lane  led  from  his  dwelling. 
Tlie  road  was  smooth,  the  day 
bright,  friends  near,  the  prospect 
fair.  He  set  gaily  off  in  an  easy 
carriage,  attended  by  assiduous 
6er>'ant6,  and  followed  by  waggons 
loaded  with  all  curious  provision 
for  present  amusement  or  need. 
Song  and  fragrance  filled  the  morn- 
ing air,  and  though,  as  the  early 
liours  flew  b^,  these  fled  with  them, 
still  his  spirits  were  high,  and  the 
wheels  rattled  merrily  over  the 
graded  way.  The  smiles  and  con- 
gratulations of  friends  saluted  him 
ns  he  passed,  and  some  envied  him. 
He  counted  himself  happy,  and, 
rejoicing  in  his  admirable  appoint- 
ments, gave  up  his  heart  to  plea- 
sure. The  evening  of  the  first  day 
lias  come,  and  lo!  the  carriage  is 
going  down  a  hill.  How  steep  it  is 
getting !  Faster  and  faster  it  goes. 
The  air  darkens,  the  gloom  thickens, 
it  grows  cold,  and  faster,  faster 
rolls  the  carriage  downward.  No- 
thing can  check  it.  He  tries ;  the 
servants  try.  He  shrieks  for  help, 
but  in  vain.  Downward  dash  the 
horses ;  and  see !  at  the  bottom  of 
tlie  hill,  a  river,  dark,  and  without 
a  bridge.  The  road  leads  into  it. 
In  rush  the  horses,  and  with  strug- 
gles and  groans,  and  plunges  of 
a;;ony,  all  disappear.  But  our 
traveller  did  not  die  in  the  str^fmi* 


At  the  other  shore  he  came  forth 
from  the  water,  cold,  desolate, 
alone.  His  servants  were  gone. 
His  treasure  was  gone.  His  amuse- 
ments were  gone.  And  on  that 
bleak  shore,  in  that  bitter  cHme, 
bound  still  for  that  awful  journey, 
I  saw  him  standing,  pale,  weiJk, 
in  helpless  despair.  On,  on  he 
must  go.  He  was  hungry,  but  he 
had  no  food ;  thirsty,  but  there  was 
no  water;  footsore,  but  he  must 
walk.  See,  he  totters,  but  he  has 
no  staff;  dangers  assail  him,  but  he 
has  no  defence;  remorse  gnaws 
him,  but  he  has  no  resource.  An 
irresistible  destiny  urges  him ;  and 
while  the  hunger  ever  bites,  and 
the  way  grows  rougher,  and  horrors 
thicken  about  him,  on,  on  he  must 
go.  Yet  he  knew  all  this  frotn  the 
first,  but  counted  it  nothing.  All 
his  preparations  were  for  the  plea- 
sant road,  through  green  and  sunny 
fields.  He  seemed  rich  then,  men 
called  him  so — all  but  one  honest 
soul,  who  frankly  told  him  that  his 
arrangements  were  short-sighted, 
wretched,  and  that  if  he  went  thus, 
his  folly  was  as  egregious  as  soon 
his  poverty  would  be  d^adfid.  But 
he  was  called  a  rude  man  for  his 
pains,  and  bidden  begone.  Why 
should  he  be  ever  disturbing  the 
present  joy  with  his  doleful  pro- 
phecies? The  very  sight  of  nim 
mode  one  melancholy,  and  his  voice 
seemed  to  toll  out  his  warning  like 
a  dismal  bell  at  a  funeral.  *'Let 
us  use  the  joys  we  have  while  we 
have  them,  and  let  the  future  take 
care  of  itself  I"  So  he  spoke,  and 
so  he  went,  and  now  there  he  is. 
Nay,  you  need  not  tell  me  that  my 
picture  is  preposterous — ^that  there 
is  no  such  fool  on  earth.  I  know 
how  wise  the  children  of  this  world 
are  in  their  generation,  and  how 
unnatural  all  this  would  be,  if  I 
meant  the  petty  concerns  of  this 
life  alone.  But  suppose  I  strip  off 
the  veil,  and  tell  you  that  eternity 
is  that  awful  journey,  and  life  that 
pleasant  lane,  and  the  body  that 
easy  carriage,  in  which  the  soul  sets 
out  so  gaily,  and  death  that  bridge- 
1^86  river  where  friends  can  go  no 
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farther,  and  servants  must  forsake 
us,  and  all  the  treasure  of  earth  go 
down  for  ever  ?  Where  now  is  the 
unnaturalness  ?  Does  it  not  be- 
come natural  enough,  tame  even 
from  its  very  commonness  ?  Thus 
from  your  own  mouth  I  condemn 


you,  and  from  the  shock  you  feel, 
where  the  whole  scene  is  bounded 
by  an  inch  of  time,  convict  you  of 
unutterable  madness  in  preparing 
for  the  little  course  of  this  life  only, 
and  going  all  unfurnished  for  ever- 
lasting ages. — Hoge, 


-♦♦- 


POVERTY. 

'*  There  is  that  maketh  himself  rich,  yet  hath  nothing :  there  is  that  maketh 
himself  poor,  yet  hath  great  riches." — Prov,  xiii.  7. 


Be  favourable  unto  the  poor — 
which  may  be  little  —  if  thou 
wouldst  be  aided  of  God  against 
the  mighty. 

"  My  death,"  said  Calvin,  "  will 
prove  what  people  will  not  beheve 
of  me  in  my  life."  He  died  as  poor 
as  he  had  hved. 

"  Take  care  of  the  poor,  and  the 
Lord  will  take  care  of  you,"  was 
the  counsel  of  a  bishop  to  a  can- 
didate for  ordination. 

God  forbid  the  heavens  should 
never  rain  till  the  earth  first  opens 
her  mouth,  seeing  some  grounds 
will  sooner  bum  than  chap.  — 
Fuller, 

It  is  not  disgraceful  to  any  ono 
who  is  poor  to  confess  his  poverty ; 
but  the  not  exerting  one*s  self  to 
escape  poverty  is  disgraceful.  — 
PericUs, 

A  little  bird  in  her  small  down 
nest  sings  pleasantly,  when  the 
great  birds  in  their  large  thorny 
nests  have  but  harsh  voices.  — 
Sunnnock. 

The  Perfect  Man.—  "If  an 
angel,"  says  Newton,  "were  sent 
from  heaven  to  find  the  most  per- 
fect man,  he  would  probably  not 
find  him  composing  a  body  of  di- 
vinity, but  perhaps  a  cripple  in  a 
poor-house,  whom  the  parish  wish 
dead,  and  humbled  before  God  with 
far  lower  thoughts  of  himself  than 
others  think  of  him." 

Hidden  Poverty.  —  Poverty  has 
in  large  cities  very  different  ap- 
pearances. It  is  often  concealed  in 
splendour,  and  often  in  extrava- 
gance.   It  is  the  care  of  a  very 


great  part  of  mankind  to  conceal 
their  indigence  from  tlie  rest.  They 
support  themselves  by  temporary 
expedients,  and  every  day  is  lost 
contriving  for  to-morrow.  —  John- 
son. 

"  Beggars  in  Spirit." — ^It  is  ob- 
servable that  the  first  promise  is 
made  to  the  poor  in  spurit,  to  beg- 
gars  in  spirit,  for  that  is  the  proper 
signification  of  the  Greek  word; 
that  is,  such  as  have  a  spiritual 
sense  of  their  own  extreme  empti- 
ness, baseness,  and  misery,  and  are 
willing  to  receive  hfe  and  pardon 
upon  mere  gift  and  free  favour  of 
God,  as  the  poorest  beggar  receives 
an  alms. — John  Biscoe  (1655). 

Bags  Here,  Biches  Above. — The 
following  is  taken  from  a  Trans- 
atlantic paper : — "  Exchanged  his 
poverty  for  eternal  riches,  and  his 
rags  for  a  crown  which  fadeth  not 
away,  at  the  Winchester  Poor- 
house,  Nov.  5,  James  G.  Smitli, 
aged  67.  The  pall-bearers  were 
few  on  this  side  —  not  so  many, 
perhaps,  as  they  tliat  waited  on  the 
*  Shining  Shore,*  and  went  up  with 
the  old  man  to  his  'Father's 
house.*  ** 

Holy  Oontentment.  —  It  is  the 
usual  plea  of  poverty  to  blame 
misfortune,  when  the  ill-finished 
cause  of  complaint  is  a  work  of 
their  own  forging.  I  will  either 
make  my  fortunes  good  or  be  con- 
tent they  are  no  worse.  If  they  are 
not  so  good  as  I  would  they  should 
have  been,  they  are  not  so  bad  as  I 
know  they  might  have  been.  What 
though  I  am  not  so  happy  as  I 
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desire?      'Tifl  well  I  am  not  so 
wretched  as  I  deserve. — WanvicJe, 

Bpmtual  Forertj. — The  Gospel 
tells  as  that  poverty  of  spirit  is  the 
richest  qualification.  They  that  are 
poorest  in  their  own  sense  are  best 
qualified  for  the  riches  of  mercy. 
Our  Saviour  inquires  no  portion  of 
those  that  come  to  Him,  but  mere 
poverty  and  emptiness.  They  that 
are  truly  sensible  of  their  own 
spiritual  poverty,  nothingness,  vile- 
ness,  and  wretchedness,  have  a  real 
title  to  all  the  treasuries  of  mercy 
and  pardon  revealed  in  the  Gospel. 
— John  Biscoe. 

Treasures  of  the  Ohurch. — The 
satollitoB  of  one  of  the  Roman 
emperors,  it  is  related,  hearing 
that  the  treasures  of  the  Church 
had  been  confided  to  Laurence, 
carried  him  before  the  tribunal, 
and  he  was  required  to  say  where 
the  treasures  were  concealed.  He 
answered  that  in  three  days  he 
would  show  them.  On  the  third 
day  St.  Laurence  gathered  together 
the  sick  and  the  poor  to  whom  he 
had  dispensed  alms,  and,  placing 
them  before  the  prefect,  said, 
"Behold I  here  are  the  treasures 
of  Christ's  Church." — Anon. 

GreatneBB  in  Humble  Life. — In 
the  obscurity  of  retirement,  amid 
the  squalid  poverty  and  revolting 
privations  of  a  cottage,  it  has  often 
oeen  my  lot  to  witness  scenes  of 
magnanimity  and  self-denial  as 
much  beyond  the  belief  as  the 
practice  of  the  great — a  heroism 
borrowing  no  support,  either  fi-om 
the  gaze  of  the  many  or  the 
admiration  of  the  few,  yet  flourish- 
ing amidst  ruins  and  on  the  con- 
fines of  the  grave — a  spectacle  as 
stupendous  in  the  moral  world  as 
the  FallR  of  Niagara  in  the  natural, 
and,  like  that  mighty  cataract, 
doomed  to  display  its  gi*andeur 
only  where  there  are  no  eyes 
to  appreciate  its  magnificence. — 
Colton, 

A  Happy  WildemesB. — There 
is  a  contented  poverty  in  which 
industry  and  peace    xxde,  and   a  I 


!  joyful  hope  which  looks  out  into 

another  world  where  riches  shall 

!  neither  fly  nor  fade.    This  poverty 

{  may  possess  an  independent  mind, 

I  a  heart  ambitious  of  usefulness,  a 

hand  quick   to    sow  the  seed   of 

other  men's  happiness,  and   find 

its  own  joy  in  their  enjoyment.  If  a 

serene  age  finds  you  in  such  poverty, 

it  is  such  a  wilderness,  if  it  be  a 

wilderness,  as  that  in  which  God 

led   His    chosen    people,  and    on 

which    He    rained    eveiy    day    a 

heavenly  manna. — Beeclier, 

Luther's  Poverty.  —  "I  thank 
Thee,  O  God,"  exclaimed  Luther 
once,  '*that  thou  hast  made  me  a 
poor  man  on  the  earth."  When 
the  Elector  sent  him  a  valuable 

E resent,  it  is  said  that  he  wrote 
ack  that  he  could  not  refuse  what 
had  been  given  by  his  prince, 
but  begged  his  highness  to  send 
no  more,  and  not  to  give  ear 
to  those  who  said  he  was  in  need 
of  anything,  for  he  was  not ;  that 
somebody  else  had  sent  him  sixty 
florins,  and  he  began  to  be  afraid 
that  ho  should  be  numbered  among 
those  whose  portion  is  in  this 
world. 

The  "Load  of  Spioes."— Christ 
regards  not  the  rich  more  than  the 
poor.  Poor  Lazarus  lay  in  rich 
Abraham's  bosom  when  rich  Dives 
was  in  heU  torments.  Poor  shep- 
herds had  Christ  revealed  to  them 
by  angels  when  He  was  hid  firom 
the  great  ones  and  rulers  at  Jeru- 
salem. Hemember  Chiist  was 
poor  to  sweeten  thy  poverty ;  and 
as,  in  the  desert,  tneir  load  of 
spices  refresh  the  beasts  that  carry 
them,  so  poverty  is  but  a  load 
of  spices,  and,  sweetened  with  the 
poverty  of  Clirist,  it  cheers  thee 
while  it  loads  thee.  Christ  was 
clothed  with  rags  that  we  might 
bo  clothed  with  robes  of  glory. 
Christ  was  laid  in  a  manger  that 
wo  might  have  mansion -places  iu 
heaven,  and  lie  in  Abraham's 
bosom. — John  Wall, 

Sublimity  of  Poverty.  —  If  you 
saw  a  man  as  great  as  Shakespeare 
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or  as  great  as  Goethe  undergomg 
mighty  straggles,  you  wonld  have 
sympathy  for  him,  but,  if  it  was 
a  poor  cobbler  on  the  bench  or 
a  panper  that  was  undergoing 
struggles,  you  would  rather  smile 
in  pity,  and  pass  by.  Not  so  God. 
His  sympathy  does  not  depend 
upon  how  large  a  man  is,  or  how 
richly  he  is  endowed  with  the 
original  forces  of  the  mind.  It  is 
the  soul  protesting  against  the 
bondage  of  this  world,  and  refusing 
to  be  trampled  upon ;  it  is  the  Son 
of  God  that  is  in  every  one  of  us, 
calling  out  for  the  souVs  rights,  and 
asking  it  to  be  set  free,  that  has 
the  Divine  sympathy.  There  is  a 
moral  sublimity  inhering  in  the 
quality  itself,  quite  independent  of 
the  power  and  magnitude  by  which 
that  quality  is  being  exercised. 
And  it  is  found  among  the  lowest 
and  poorest,  as  well  as  among  the 
highest  and  richest. — Beecher, 

One  Side  of  the  Veil.  —  0  ye 


children  of  poverty  and  toil,  of 
misfortune  and  sorrow!  God  is 
better  to  you  than  ye  know.  Ye 
see  but  one  side  of  the  veil  now ; 
and  that  is  fretted  with  troubles, 
and  dark  with  adversity.  But  it 
has  another  side.  On  that  side 
are  angel  faces  and  the  smile  of 
God.  Your  worldly  plans  aro 
thwarted,  and  you  are  tempted  to 
think  the  Lord  unkind.  Your 
business  becomes  entangled  in 
events,  which  shift,  ye  see  not 
how.  A  sudden  blast  sweeps  all 
your  goods  away  :  ye  think  it  hard, 
and  ye  sigh.  O  weeping  followers 
of  Jesus,  look !  Faithful  amid  mis- 
; fortunes,  gaze!  Your  crowns  arc 
gathering  lustre.  Your  harps  are 
being  attuned  to  sweeter  notes 
and  deeper  melodies  of  joy.  Your 
trials  project  their  shadows  upon 
the  walls  of  your  heavenly  man- 
sion, and,  lo !  they  are  transformed 
into  images  of  seraphic  loveliness 
that  shall  gleam  in  beauty  there 
for  ever. — /.  Athinson, 


-¥¥- 


PRAISE, 

"  Ye  that  fear  the  Lord,  praise  Him."— Pm/m  xxii.  23.      " Let  another  man 
praise  thee,  and  not  thine  own  mouth." — Prov.  xxvii.  2. 

[favour;  but,  when  it  comes  in 
great  quantities,  we  regard  it  only 
as  a  debt,  which  nothing  but  merit 
could  extort." 


Thanksgiving  is  a  good  thing: 
thanks-living  is  a  better.  —  P. 
Henry, 

If  men  praise  your  efforts,  sus- 
pect their  judgment ;  if  they  cen- 
sure them,  your  own. — Colton. 

Think  not  those  faithful  who 
praise  all  thy  words  and  actions, 
but  those  who  kindly  reprove  thy 
faults, — Socratcx . 

"A  GOOD  Christian,"  says  Trapp, 
**  is  ever  praying  or  praising :  he 
drives  a  constant  trade  betwixt 
earth  and  heaven." 

Praise  has  different  effects, 
according  to  the  mind  it  meets 
with :  it  makes  a  wise  man  modest, 
but  a  fool  more  arrogant,  turning 
his  weak  brain  giddy. — Feltham, 

"Praise  in  the  begiiming  is 
agreeable  enough,"  remarks  Gold- 
smith, "  and  we  receive  it  as  a 


Many  favours  which  God  giveth 
us  ravel  out  for  want  of  hemming, 
through  our  own'unthankfulness; 
for,  though  prayer  purchaseth 
blessings,  giving  praise  doth  deepen 
the  quiet  possession  of  them. — 
Fuller, 

Alas  for  that  capital  crime  of 
the  Lord's  people — barrenness  in 
praises!  0  how  fujly  I  am  per- 
suaded that  a  line  of  praises  is 
worth  a  leaf  of  prayer,  and  an 
hour  of  praises  worth  a  day  of 
fasting  and  mourning  I — Living- 
stone, 

All  Praise  Due  to  Ood. — We  are 
in  God's  hand  as  clay  in  the  hands 
of  the  potter.    Did  yon  ever  know 
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a  potter  thank  a  vessel  of  his  own 
making  for  its  beanty  or  osefohiess  ? 
Sorely  the  praise  is  dae,  not  to  the 
pot,  but  to  the  potter.  In  a  still 
infinitely  higher  degree  is  the  whole 
praise  due  to  God  for  the  graces 
and  the  good  works  which  He  has 
given  ns. — Salter, 

"Praige  ye  the  Lord!"— When 
the  sun  is  going  out  of  sight,  it  is 
said  that  the  pious  Swiss  herdsman 
of  the  Alps  takes  liis  mountain 
horn,  and  snouts  loudly  through  it, 
•*  Praise  ye  the  Lord ! "  A  brother 
herdsman  on  some  distant  slope 
immediately  takes  up  the  echo, 
**  Praise  ye  the  Lord ! "  Soon 
another  herdsman  answers,  still 
higher  up  the  mountains,  till  hill 
shouts  to  hill,  and  peak  echoes  to 
peak,  the  sublime  anthem  of  praise 
to  the  Lord  of  all. 

Injudicious  Praise. — A  certain 
monarch,  having  performed  an  act 
of  common-place  generosity,  was 
loudly  applauded  by  his  numerous 
flatterers,  who  proclaimed  the 
action  far  and  wide,  as  a  proof  that 
their  royal  master  was  one  of  the 
best  of  men  and  most  generous 
of  princes.  One  of  the  sycophants 
was  applauding  the  king  to  a 
thoughtful  old  man,  who  thus 
reproved  him :  **  If  the  king  be 
really  so  good  a  man  and  so 
generous  a  prince  as  you  describe 
him  to  be,  you  had  better  hold 
your  tongue,  lest,  by  praising  him 
so  highly  for  a  common-place 
virtue,  you  lead  people  to  suppose 
that  it  is  a  rare  occurrence  for 
virtue  to  be  possessed  by  a  king." 
— Anon» 

"  A  Goodly  Heart."— A  goodly 
heart  is  like  those  flowers  which 
shut  when  the  sun  sets,  and  open 
again  when  the  sun  returns  and 
shines  upon  them.  If  God  with- 
draw His  favour,  and  send  the  night 
of  affliction,  they  shut  themselves 
and  their  Uioughts  up  in  silence; 
but,  if  the  sun  shine  again,  and 
slied  abroad  the  light  and  sense  of 
His  love  upon  them,  then  their 
heart  and  mouth  is  wide  open 
towfurds  heaven  in  lifting  up  praises 


to  Him.  Hannah  praved  silently 
so  long  as  she  was  in  bitterness  of 
spuit,  and  of  a  sorrowful  spirit; 
but,  as  soon  as  God  answered  her 
prayer,  and  filled  her  heart  with 
joy,  presently  her  mouth  was 
enlarged  into  a  song  of  thanks- 
giving.— Reynold*. 

The  BusineBS  of  Heaven. — ^What 
thought  can  enter  into  the  heart 
of  man  more  comfortable  and 
delicious  than  this,  that  the  Great 
Master  of  all  things,  the  most  wise 
and  mighty  King  of  heaven  and 
earth,  hath  entertained  a  gracious 
regard,  hath  expressed  a  real  kind- 
ness towards  us,  that  we  are  in  a 
capacity  to  honour,  to  please,  to 
present  an  acceptable  sacrifice  to 
Him  who  can  render  us  perfectly 
happy — that  we  are  admitted  to 
the  practice  of  that  wherein  the 
supreme  joy  of  Paradise  consists  ? 
For  praise  and  thanksgiving  are 
the  most  delectable  business  of 
heaven ;  and  God  grant  they  may 
be  our  greatest  delight,  our  most 
frequent  employment  upon  earth  ! 
— Barrow. 

Praise  with  the  Understanding. — 
Old  Thomas  Fuller  quaintly  says : 
**  Lord,  my  voice  by  nature  is 
harsh  and  untunable,  and  it  is  vain 
to  lavish  any  art  to  better  it.  Can 
my  singing  of  psalms  be  pleas^g 
to  Thy  ears  which  is  unpleasant  to 
my  own?  Yet,  though  I  cannot 
chant  with  the  nightingale,  or 
chirp  with  the  blackbird,  I  had 
rather  chatter  with  the  swallow, 
yea,  rather  croak  with  the  raven, 
than  be  altogether  silent.  Hadst 
Thou  given  me  a  better  voice,  I 
would  have  praised  Thee  with  a 
better  voice ;  now  what  my  music 
wants  in  sweetness  let  it  have  in 
sense — singing  praises  with  my 
understanding.  Yea,  Lord,  create 
in  me  a  new  heart,  therein  to 
make  melody,  and  I  will  be 
contented  with  my  old  voice  until, 
in  Thy  due  time,  being  admitted 
unto  the  choir  of  heaven,  I  have 
another,  more  harmonious,  be- 
stowed on  me." 

Pnyer  and  Praise.  —  Praise  is 
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the  only  employment  in  which  self 
finds  no  part.  In  praise  we  go  out 
of  ourselves,  and  think  only  of  Him 
to  whom  we  offer  it.  It  is  the  most 
purely  disinterested  of  all  services. 
It  is  gratitude  without  solicitation^ 
acknowledgment  without  petition. 
Prayer  is  the  overflowing  expres- 
sion of  our  wants,  praise  of  our 
affection ;  prayer  is  the  language  of 
the  destitute,  praise  of  the 
redeemed  sinner.  If  the  angelic 
spirits  offer  their  praise  exempt 
from  our  mixture  of  infirmity  and 
alloy,  yet  we  have  a  motive  for 
gratitude  unknown  even  to  the 
angels :  they  are  unfallen  and  holy 
beings — ^they  cannot  say,  as  we  can, 
"  Worthy  the  Lamb,  for  He  was 
slain  for  us  1 "  Prayer  is  the  child 
of  fiuth,  praise  of  love ;  prayer  is 
prospective,  praise  takes  in,  in  its 
wide  range,  enjoyment  of  present, 
remembrance  of  past,' and  anticipa- 
tion of  future  blessings;  prayer 
points  the  only  way  to  heaven, 
praise  is  already  there. — Hannah 
More. 

Tranaient  Praise. — ^Let  not  thy 
praises  be  transient,  a  fit  of  music, 
and  then  the  instrument  hung  by 
the  wall,  till  another  gaudy  day  of 
some  remarkable  providence  makes 
thee  take  it  down.  God  will  not 
sit  at  such  a  niggard's  table,  who 
invites  Him  to  a  thanksgiving-feast 
once  for  all  the  year.  God  comes 
not  guest- wise  to  His  saints*  house, 
but  to  dwell  with  them;  '*He 
inhabits  the  praises  of  His  people.'* 
That  day  thou  blessest  not  God, 
thou  tumest  Him  out  of  doors. 
David  took  this  up  for  a  life  work, 
"As  long  as  I  live  will  I  praise 
Thee.*'  *'  A  lying  tongue  is  but  for 
a  moment,**  saith  Solomon.  Some- 
thing drops  from  a  liar  within  a 
while  that  discovers  his  falsehood ; 
the  tongue  that  Ues  in  praising  of 
God  is  thus  for  a  moment ;  he  can 
curse  God  with  that  tongue  to- 
morrow with  which  he  praiseth 
Him  to-day. — Chimall. 

Glorify  God.—"  I  look  at  one 
day,"  says  Evans.  "  A  man  rises  in 
the  morning — '  This  day  I  am  to 


glorify  God.  It  signifies  not  in 
what  it  is,  it  signifies  not  where  it 
is,  it  signifies  not  how  I  am  circum- 
stanced. If  I  am  placed  here  by 
God,  if  it  is  agreeable  to  God  that  I 
should  be  here,  master  or  servant, 
rich  or  poor,  though  placed  in 
circumstances  the  most  untoward, 
yet  this  is  my  object  this  day,  so  to 
walk  as  to  please  God,  to  have  holy 
communion  with  God,  nearness  to 
God  in  Jesus,  and  rest  in  God  as 
my  portion,  living  upon  Him  as  my 
all,  telling  Him  my  mistakes,  my 
weaknesses,  my  nothingness,  and 
receiving  out  of  His  fulness 
treasured  up  in  Christ;  to  bear 
reproach  for  Him,  to  speak  well  of 
His  name,  to  be  a  witness  for  EUm ; 
to  aim  at  it.*  So  it  runs  in  that 
passage  in  Nehemiah  —  *  Thy 
servants,  who  desire  to  fear  Thv 
name.*  Sometimes  it  seems  witn 
us  little  more  than  that ;  it  is  but 
the  aim — and  yet  the  honest  aim. 
So  we  see  the  child  making  out  his 
poor  feeble  copy ;  it  is  but  the  aim, 
but  he  does  aim  to  be  like  it.  Yet 
there  is  a  blessedness  in  it;  who 
can  declare  it  ?    It '  tends  to  life.*  ** 


Swift  Praise. — ^We  must  not 
make  God  stay  for  our  praises  till 
He  hath   finished   a  mercy,   but 
praise  Him  at  the  beginning  of  a 
mercy:  we  should  be  as  reaidy  to 
return  our  praises  for  a  mercy  as 
God  is  to  hear  our  prayers  when 
begging  a  mercy.    Now  God  comes 
forth  early  to  meet  a  praying  soul, 
"  At  the  beginning  of  Thy  suppli- 
cations  the   commandment  came 
forth;**   *'I  said  I  would  confess 
my  transgression,  and  Thou  for- 
gavest.**    Thus  should  we  echo  in 
our  thankfulness  to  the  first  inti- 
mation  that   Gt>d   gives   in   His 
providence     of    an     approaching 
mercy.    If  you  do  but  near  when 
the  king  is  on  his  road  towards 
your  town,  you  raise  your  bells  to 
ring  him  in,  and  stay  not  till  he  be 
entered  the  gates.    The  birds  they 
rise  betimes  in  the  morning,  and 
are  saluting  the  rising  sun  with 
tiieir  sweet  notes  in  the  air.    Thus 
should  we  strike  up  our  harps  in 
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praising  God  at  the  appearance  of 
a  mercy. — Qumall. 

The  Believer  and  Praise. — There 
is  a  lan^age  befitting  every  state 
and  condition.  Sorrow  and  sick* 
ness  will  have  its  monming. 
Health  and  prosperity  call  for  the 
voice  of  praise.  When  a  patient 
enters  an  hospital  with  a  sore 
disease,  you  do  not  expect  from  him 
the  cheerful  looks  and  language  of 
a  person  in  health.  That  he  mourns 
while  under  the  pressure  of  severe 
bodily  suffering  is  quite  natural. 
But  if,  under  the  process  and 
regimen  which  is  used,  his  dis- 
order is  much  abated  and  continues 
to  improve,  and  liis  sufferings  have 
passed — if  then  he  should  still  con- 
tinue to  mourn  and  complain  as 
when  he  laboured  under  the  in- 
tensity of  his  complaint,  you  would 
judge  him  to  be  ungrateful  and 
deserving  condemnation.  So  the 
believer,  when  first  he  comes  to 
JcBus,  and  is  writhing  under  the 
wounds  of  sin  and  the  bonds  of 
iniquity,  can  hardly  be  expected  to 
rejoice.  But  as  under  his  good 
Pliysician  he  experiences  a  return 
of  health,  he  must  stir  up  his  soul 
to  bless  the  Lord,  '*  who  healeth  all 
his  diseases.'*  If  he  still  labours 
and  mourns  under  indwelling  sin, 
with  the  apostle  St.  Paul,  let  him 
also  with  him  triumph  and  rejoice 
in  his  Bedeemer. — Salter. 

Bitter  and  Sweet  Mercies. 


There  are  bitter  mercies  and  sweet 
mercies;  some  mercies  God  gives 
in  wine,  some  in  wormwood.  Now 
we  must  praise  God  for  the  bitter 
mercies,  as  well  as  the  sweet ;  thus 
Job,  **  The  Lord  gave,  and  the  Lord 
hath  taken  away;  blessed  be  the 
name  of  the  Lord."  Too  many 
are  prone  to  think  notliing  is  a 
mercy  that  is  not  sweet  in  the 
going    down    and    leaves    not     a 

{)leasant  farewell  on  their  palate; 
)ut  this  is  the  childishness  of  our 
spirits,  which,  as  grace  grows  more 
manly  and  the  Christian  more 
judicious,  will  wear  off.  Who  that 
understands  himself  will  value  a 
ook   by  the  gilt  on  the  cover? 


Truly  none  of  our  temporals — 
whether  crosses  or  enjoyments — 
considered  in  themselves  abstractly, 
are  either  a  curse  or  mercy ;  they 
are  only  as  the  covering  to  the 
book.  It  is  what  is  writ  in  them 
that  must  resolve  us  whether  they 
be  a  mercy  or  not.  Is  it  an  afflic- 
tion that  Ues  on  thee  ?  If  thou 
canst  find  it  comes  from  love,  and 
ends  in  grace  and  holiness,  it  is  a 
mercy,  though  it  be  bitter  to  thy 
taste. — OumalL 

Twofold  Good. — ^A  labourer  in 
his  garden  has  by  his  labour  a 
double  benefit.  There  are  the 
health  and  strength  gained  im- 
mediately by  the  exercise,  and  the 
fruits  of  the  earth  in  prospect. 
Thus  in  prayer  and  praise,  in  the 
adoring  and  rejoicing  elevation  of 
the  miud  to  God,  there  is  the  good 
in  the  act,  and  the  good  from  the 
act.  The  good  in  the  act  is  present 
and  palpable.  By  being  enabled  to 
fix  the  mind  on  God  in  the  serious 
thoughtfulness  of  prayer,  or  in  the 
pleasurable  animation  of  praise, 
Divine  truth  and  Divine  love  be- 
come more  thoroughly  mingled  with 
the  mind,  as  wine  with  the  water  of 
a  vessel  which  is  stirred  or  shaken. 
Thus  are  we  at  once  purified,  com- 
forted,and  strengthened.  And  being 
80,  we  observe  how  well  adapted 
these  means  of  grace  are  to  the 
constitution  of  our  minds  and  in- 
stincts. Well  known,  indeed,  it  is 
that  men — ^much  more  easily  be- 
fooled in  rehgious  than  in  secular 
affairs — have  in  many  cases  manu- 
factured for  themselves  certain 
effects  in  the  act  of  prayer,  the 
mechanical  cause  of  wMeh  has 
tended  somewhat  to  discredit  all 
effects  whatever.  Sad  indeed  it  is 
that  in  the  most  elevated  exercise  of 
the  mind  men  should  act  so  fool- 
ishly; yet  the  remedy  is  to  be 
found,  under  God,  in  greater  scrip- 
tural light. — C.  L  Yorke, 

A  Similitude. — The  Christian's 
life  may  be  compared  to  the  moun- 
tain stream,  whose  rise  is  always 
small,  and  often  shrouded  in  re- 
moteness, whose  progress  is  varied. 
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but  whose  destination  is  ever  to 
the  open  sea.  Here  and  there  you 
find  in  such  streams  the  deep  and 
shaded  pool,  where  all  is  silent,  and 
where,  as  we  look  into  it,  a  dreamy 
sense  of  mystery  comes  over  the 
soul.  And  on  a  little  farther  all  is 
changed ;  in  swift  and  narrow  cur- 
rent the  water  seems  hurrying  in 
earnest  to  some  distant  goal,  and 
though  there  is  so  much  motion 
there  is  no  sound;  aU  is  motion, 
but  all  is  silence  too.  On  yet  a 
little  farther,  and  the  same  waters 
have  changed  their  character,  and 
they  ripple  with  murmuring  music 
oyer  tne  smooth  pebbles  which 
break  them  into  tiny  waves,  and 
make  them  dance  like  sunbeams  in 
the  brilliant  light  of  the  summer  day. 
But  that  which,  perhaps  beyond  all 
other  features  of  the  stream, 
attracts  our  attention  most  is  the 
bright  cascade.  Full  of  exhilaration 
and  life,  the  stream  bounds  over 
the  precipice  of  stone,  and  every 
drop  becomes  a  diamond,  and  the 
sunshine  crowns  it  with  a  rainbow, 
spanning  the  wreathing  mist  with 
its  many-coloured  arch ;  and  we 
almost  feel  our  own  hearts  leap 
with  the  leaping  waters,  as  they 
sparkle  and  effervesce,  and  boil, 
and  weave  veils  of  wateiy  vapour, 
and  form  rings  of  seething  loam, 
and  then  haste  away,  laden  with 


bubbles  all  tinted  with  the  brightest 
hues,  as  though  they  had  real  youth 
and  life,  and  were  off  to  some 
wedding  feast.  Such  is  the  moun- 
tain stream;  such,  I  might  also 
add,  often  is  the  child  of  God.  His 
life  is  varied  indeed ;  he  has  seasons 
of  deep,  and  silent,  and  mysterious 
experience  ;  he  has  times  of  rapid» 
silent,  earnest  action ;  he  has  days 
of  softly  murmuring  happiness ; 
why  should  he  not  also  have  times 
of  praise — joyous,  joyous  times — 
effervescing  times,  when  all  the 
heart  rushes  forth  to  God,  in 
brightness,  and  energy,  and  joy? 
Daily  praise  should  ascend  from 
each  of  us  to  God,  as  the  perfume  of 
the  daily  sacrifice  ascended  in  olden 
times ;  there  must  not  be  fewer 
sacrifices  under  the  new  dispensa- 
tion than  there  were  under  the  old ; 
we  are  priests  to  offer  up  unto  God 
the  sacrifice  of  praise  and  thanks- 
giving. (Hebrews  xui.  15.)  Alas  ! 
the  dull  and  monotonous  canal, 
with  its  muddy  banks,  is  more  like 
many  a  Christian  than  this  leaping, 
living  mountain  stream.  Prais- 
ing Christians  are  very  few  in  num- 
ber and  very  faint  in  their  work ; 
they  bear  scarce  any  proportion  to 
praying  Christians :  we  shall  not 
be  far  astray  if  we  say  that  God 
hears  a  hundred  prayers  for  every 
song  of  praise. — Power. 


■**- 


it 


PRAYER. 

In  everything  by  prayer  and  KUpplication  with  thanksgiving  let  your 
requests  he  made  known  unto  God." — PhiL  iv.  6. 


Want  felt,  help  desired,  with 
faith  to  obtain,  is  prayer. — Adam. 

All  our  prayers  are  but  ciphers 
till  Christ's  intercession  be  added. 
— C.  Love. 

Prater  is  a  shield  to  the  soul,  a 
sacrifice  to  God,  and  a  scourge  for 
Satan. — Bunyan. 

"  I  BEO,**  says  Jerome,  •*  that  I 
may  receive ;  and  when  I  have  re- 
ceived I  beg  again." 

GoD  denies  the  Christian  nothing 
but  with  the  design  to  give  him 
some  greater  good. — CeciU 


Prayer  is  the  rope  up  in  tlie 
belfry :  we  pull  it,  and  it  rings  the 
bell  up  in  heaven. — C.  Evans. 

Prater  is  our  speech  to  God : 
when  we  read,  God  speaks  to  us ; 
when  we  pray,  we  speak  to  God. — 
Augtutine. 

Prayer  is  the  wing  wherewith 
the  soul  files  to  heaven,  and  medi- 
tation the  eye  wherewith  we  see 
God. — Ambrose. 

God  looks  not  at  the  pomp  of 
words  and  variety  of  expressioDi 
but  at  the  sincerity  and  devotioii 
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the  heart.  The  key  opens  the  door, 
not  because  it  is  gilt,  but  because 
it  fits  the  lock. 

LoBD  AsHLET,  before  he  charged 
at  the  battle  of  Edge  Hill,  made 
this  short  prayer :  —  "  O  Lord, 
Thou  knowest  how  busy  I  must  be 
this  day :  if  I  forget  Thee,  do  not 
Thou  forget  me.'* 

No  man  can  hinder  our  private 
addresses  to  Qod :  every  man  can 
build  a  chapel  in  his  breast,  him- 
self the  priest,  his  heart  the  sacri- 
fice, and  the  earth  he  treads  on  the 
altar. — Jeremy  Taylor. 

Cold  prayers  are  as  arrows  with- 
out heads,  as  swords  without  edges, 
OS  birds  without  wings ;  tliey  pierce 
not,  they  cut  not,  they  fly  not  up 
to  heaven.  Gold  prayers  always 
freeze  before  they  reach  heaven. — 
Brooks. 

Prayeb  is  a  supernatural  work, 
and  therefore  the  principle  of  it 
must  be  supernatural.  He  that 
hath  nothing  of  the  Spirit  of  God 
cannot  pray  at  all :  he  may  howl 
as  a  beast  in  his  necessity  or  dis- 
tress, or  may  speak  words  of  prayer, 
but  pray  he  cannot. — Leighton, 

In  the  Kensington  Museum  there 
is  a  picture  of  Dr.  Johnson  waiting 
outside  in  the  ante-room  of  nobiUty 
or  royalty  to  take  his  turn  for  an 
audience.  The  Lord  our  God,  the 
King  of  kings,  will  give  us  an 
audience  at  any  moment  of  the 
day,  and,  meeting  with  us,  will 
bless  us  there. — Statham. 

Type  of  Prayer. — The  incense 
altar  was  a  type  of  prayer.  Christ 
our  High  Priest  prays  in  virtue  of 
His  own  blood  and  sufferings,  and 
by  the  merit  thereof  He  prevails 
with  God  for  us ;  and  it  is  because 
our  incense  altar  is  sprinkled  with 
blood  that  our  praters  prevail  and 
find  acceptance  with  tne  Lord. — 
8.  Mather  (1705). 

Heavenly   HesBengers. A 

tyrant  may  shut  up  a  godly  man 
in  the  deepest  dungeon,  immure 
him  between  massive  walls,  and 
forbid  him  all  intercourse  with  his 
fellow-men;  but  these  messengers 


he  cannot  restrain.  In  defiance  of 
all  obstacles,  they  report  to  the 
Omniscient  the  afiUction  of  the 
victim,  and  bring  back  to  him  the 
Divine  consolation. — Ootthold, 

Posts  to  Heaven. — How  sweet 
a  converse  is  this,  when  the  soul,  in 
Uie  midst  of  trouble,  can  send  a 
post  to  heaven  and  receive  a  de- 
spatch !  Yea,  He  heareth  when  they 
are  but  speaking,  and  as  it  were 
writing  their  post  letters,  and  He 
is  at  tiieir  hand,  and  that  though 
they  were  removed  to  the  very  ends 
of  tne  earth. — Broum  of  Wamphray 
(1662). 

Fervent  Prayer. — A  neglect  to 
nip  the  flowers  does  but  increase 
the  growth  of  the  weeds.  A  small 
vessel  with  smart  gales  will  sail 
faster  than  a  large  sfiip  with  small 
winds.  I  never  expect  that  branch 
to  bear  any  firuit  wnich  receives  no 
sap  from  the  vine.  When  prayer 
mounts  upon  the  wing  of  fervour 
to  God,  then  answers  come  down 
like  lightning  from  God. — Seeker. 

Earnestness  in  Prayer.  —  Gold 
prayers  are  a  sacrifice  without  fire. 
Let  us  remember  the  story  of 
Demosthenes,  the  great  orator, 
when  one  came  to  him,  and  wanted 
him  to  plead  his  cause.  He  heard 
him  without  attention  while  he  told 
his  story  without  earnestness.  The 
man  saw  this,  and  cried  out  with 
anxiety  that  it  was  all  true.  "  Ah  I" 
said  Demosthenes,  "I  believe  yon 
now." — Byle. 

Oure  for  Bpiiitoal  Diseases. — 
Certainly  one  special  reason  why 
many  go  drooping  and  groaning  so 
long  under  the  bondage  of  corrup- 
tion, under  the  weight  and  burden 
of  their  spiritual  maladies  and 
diseases,  is,  because  they  do  not  go 
unto  Christ  by  prayer  for  freedom 
from  the  same;  or,  through  the 
weakness  of  their  faith,  they  do 
not  beUeve  Christ  is  as  able  as 
willing  to  help  and  deliver  them. — 
Thomas  Gouge  (d.  1681). 

Prayer  in  Sickness.  ■  Bev. 
Philip  Henry,  after  praying  for  two 
of  his  children  who  were  danger* 
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onsly  ill,  said,  **  If  the  Lord  will  be 
pleased  to  grant  me  this  my  re- 
quest concerning  my  children,  I 
will  not  say  as  the  beggars  at  our 
door  used  to  do,  *  I'U  never  ask 
anything  of  Him  again;'  but,  on 
the  contrary,  He  shall  hear  oftener 
from  me  than  ever ;  and  I  will  love 
God  the  better  as  long  as  I  live." 

The  Heavenly  Oommodity.- 


Prayer  is  that  heavenly  commodity 
we  send  up  to  our  Factor  the  Lord 
Jesus  in  heaven,  and  He,  receiving 
it  of  our  hands,  retumeth  to  us  the 
fruits  of  His  death,  and  graces  of 
His  Spirit,  with  peace  to  our  con- 
science and  the  joy  of  salvation  to 
our  hearts.  Our  prayers,  as  va- 
pours, ascend  into  heaven,  and 
showers  of  blessings  descend  unto 
us  through  the  Mediator. — William 
ColvilL 

Praying  and  Working. — One  of 
the  Boman  warriors  attributed  his 
victory  to  the  fact  that  the  gods 
favoured  him  because  he  begged 
for  success  with  his  drawn  sword 
in  his  hand,  and  fought  while  he 
was  crying  to  heaven  for  help. 
Prayer  and  works  go  together  in 
God's  economy  of  grace.  Victories 
are  won  upon  our  Knees,  but  pray- 
ing should  never  hinder  fighting, 
and  conflict  should  never  be  urged 
as  an  excuse  for  neglecting  prayer. 

The  Praying  Ohristian. — Those 
trees  flourish  most  and  bear  sweet- 
est fruit  which  stand  most  in  the 
sun.  The  praying  Christian  stands 
nigh  to  God,  and  hath  God  nigh  to 
him  in  aU  that  he  calls  upon  Him 
for ;  and  therefore  you  may  expect 
his  fruit  to  be  sweet  and  ripe,  -vmen 
another  that  stands  as  it  were  in 
the  shade,  and  at  a  distance  from 
God — through  neglect  of  or  infre- 
quencw  in  this  duty—will  have  Uttle 
fruit  found  on  lus  branches,  and 
that  but  green  and  sour. — OiirnalL 

Unanswered  Prayer. — There  is 
no  such  thing  in  the  long  history  of 
God's  kingdom  as  an  imanswered 
prayer.  Every  true  desire  from  a 
child's  heart  finds  some  true  answer 
in  the  heart  of  God.    Most  certain 


it  is  that  the  prayer  of  the  Church 
of  God  since  creation  has  not  been 
the  cry  of  orphans  in  an  empty 
home,  without  a  father  to  hear  or 
answer.  Jesus  Christ  did  not  pray 
in  vain,  or  to  an  unknown  God, 
nor  has  He  spoken  in  ignorance  of 
God  or  of  His  brethren,  when  He 
says,  *'  Ask  and  receive,  that  your 
joy  may  be  full." — Norman  Mac- 
leod. 

Blessed  Logic.  —  I  like  that 
saying  of  Martin  Luther,  when  he 
says,  "  I  have  so  much  business  to 
do  to-day  that  I  shall  not  be  able 
to  get  tmrough  it  with  less  than 
three  hours'  prayer."  Now  most 
people  would  say, "  I  have  so  much 
business  to  do  to-day  that  I  can 
have  only  three  minutes'  prayer; 
I  cannot  aflbrd  the  time."  But 
Luther  thought  that  the  more  he 
had  to  do,  the  more  he  must  pray, 
or  else  he  could  not  get  through  it. 
That  is  a  blessed  Idnd  of  logic: 
may  we  understand  it !  "  Praying 
and  provender  hinder  no  man's 
journey." — Anon, 

The  Ship  of  Prayer.  —  Christ 
always  sails  in  the  ship  of  prayer, 
and,  though  the  pilot  be  asleep,  yet 
He  steers  safely.  He  sees  the  hidden 
rocks  and  secret  shelves,  and  needs 
no  star  nor  compass.  He  fills  the 
sails  of  the  Church's  ship  with 
prosperous  gales,  to  bring  her  into 
safety.  He  turns  calms  into  storms, 
to  obey  His  Church's  cry,  and 
raises  the  waves  of  the  sea,  so  that 
saints  are  glad  because  of  a  storm, 
to  bring  them  to  a  calm  haven.  O 
happy  storms,  that  drive  a  saint  to 
heaven  I  0  happy  heaven,  that  en- 
joys a  perpetual,  an  everlasting 
csJm  I — Samiiel  Lee  (1677). 

Unexpeoted  Answers.  —  Look 
once  again,  poor  heart,  into  thine 
own  bosom,  and  see  whether  thou 
findest  not  some  strength  sent  into 
thee  which  thou  didst  overlook 
before.  This  may  be,  yea,  is  very 
ordinary  in  this  case,  when  God 
answers  our  prayer  not  in  the 
letter,  or  when  the  thing  itself  is 
sent,  but  it  comes  in  at  the  back 
door  while  we  are  expecting  it  at 
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the  fore ;  and  truly  thus  the  friend 
thou  art  looking  for  may  be  in 
thine  house,  and  thou  not  Imow  it. 
Is  not  this  thy  case,  poor  soul  ? — 
Ourtuill, 

Frayer  in  Trouble. — The  temple 
of  Janus  at  Borne  was  opened  in 
time  of  war  and  shut  in  time  of 
peace.  In  the  time  of  trouble  and 
bloodshed  men  were  ready  to  flee 
to  it;  but,  when  no  threatening 
cloud  hung  over  their  heads,  they 
brought  no  sacrifices  and  offered  no 
prayers  within  its  precincts.  Too 
many  professors  seek  refuge  at  the 
mercy-seat,  and  are  ready  to  cling 
to  the  horns  of  tlie  altar,  when 
afflictions  and  losses  are  their  por- 
tion ;  but,  when  the  sky  is  serene 
and  cloudless,  they  seek  no  throne 
of  grace,  forgetting  that  to  avert 
calamity  is  better  far  than  to  dis- 
perse it  after  it  has  begun  to  gather. 

A  Good  Prayer. — 0  Thou  who 
art  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life ; 
in  whom  there  is  no  darkness,  error, 
vanity,  nor  death ;  the  light,  with- 
out which  there  is  darkness ;  the 
way,  without  which  there  is  wander- 
ing ;  the  truth,  without  which  there 
is  error;  the  life,  without  which 
there  is  death :  say,  Lord,  let  there 
be  light,  and  I  shall  see  light  and 
eschew  darkness,  I  shall  see  the 
way  and  avoid  wandering,  I  shall 
see  the  truth  and  shun  error,  I  shall 
see  life  and  escape  death.  0  illu- 
minate my  blind  soul,  which  sitteth 
in  darkness  and  the  shadow  of 
death,  and  direct  my  feet  in  the 
way  of  peace ! — Anon, 

The   Lord's   Prayer. "The 

Lord's  Prayer,"  says  Jeremy  Taylor, 
"is  short,  mysterious,  and,  like  the 
treasures  of  the  Spirit,  full  of  wis- 
dom and  latent  senses :  it  is  not 
improper  to  draw  forth  those  excel- 
lences which  are  intended  and 
aignifled  by  every  petition,  that  by 
so  excellent  an  authority  we  may 
know  what  it  is  lawful  to  beg  of 
God."  "The  Lord's  Prayer,"  re- 
marks Paley,  "for  a  succession  of 
solemn  thoughts,  for  fixing  the  at- 
tention upon  a  few  great  points,  for 
suitableness  to  every  condition,  for 


sufficiency,  for  conciseness  without 
obscurity,  for  the  weight  and  real 
importance  of  its  petition,  is  with- 
out an  equal  or  a  rival." 

Analogy  of  Bdlieving  Prayer. — 
The  influence  of  believing  prayer 
has  a  good  analogy  in  the  daguer- 
reotype. By  means  of  this  process 
the  features  of  natural  objects  are 
thrown  upon  a  sensitive  sheet 
through  a  lens,  and  leave  their  im- 
pressions upon  that  sheet.  So,  when 
tlio  character  of  God  is,  by  means 
of  prayer,  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
mind  of  the  believer  —  that  mind 
being  rendered  sensitive  by  the 
Holy  Spirit — it  impresses  there  the 
Divine  miage.  In  this  manner  the 
image  of  Ghrist  is  formed  in  the  soul, 
the  existence  of  which  the  Scriptui« 
represents  as  inspiring  the  believer 
with  the  hope  of  glory. — Philo90phy 
of  the  Plan  of  Salvation, 

Heart  Prayer. — Though  in  the 
old  Jewish  law  the  priest  did  not 
continually  offer  sacnfices  unto  the 
Lord,  yet  fire  was  continually  burn- 
ing upon  the  altar,  and  never  went 
out.  So,  though  we  do  not  con- 
tinually offer  to  God  *^  the  calves  of 
our  lips,"  yet  the  fire  of  devotion 
and  spiritual  fervency  must  be  con- 
tinually burning  in  our  hearts,  and 
never  go  out.  And  this  is  the  true 
meaning  of  the  apostle's  exhortation 
— "  Pray  without  ceasing."  Not, 
pray  continually  with  the  tongue, 
as  though  that  should  never  lie  still ; 
but  pray  without  ceasing,  meaning 
with  that  part  which  doth  indeed 
never  lie  still,  except  we  be  still — 
and  that  is  the  heart. — Sir  Richard 
Baker. 

Pray  in  Faith.  —  Prayer  is  the 
key  of  heaven,  and  £uth  is  the  hand 
that  turns  it.  We  cry,  Abba,  Father. 
"  We  cry,"  there  is  the  fervency ; 
"  Abba,  Father,*'  there  is  the  faith. 
Fervency  in  prayer  is  as  fire  to  the 
inoense  —  it  makes  it  ascend  to 
heaven  as  a  sweet  perfume.  To 
induce  believers  to  pray  in  faith,  let 
them  remember  the  bountifulness 
of  God;  He  often  exceeds  the 
prayers  of  His  people.  Hannah 
asked  a  son;   God  gave  her  not 
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only  a  son,  but  a  prophet.  Solomon 
asked  wisdom ;  God  gave  him  not 
only  wisdom,  but  riches  and  honour 
besides.  Jacob  asked  that  God 
would  give  him  food  and  raiment ; 
but  the  Lord  increased  his  riches  to 
two  bands. — Anon, 

Hmnility  in  Prayer. — Artabanas, 
one  of  the  mihtary  officers  of  the 
Athenians,  was  applied  to  by  a 
certain  great  man,  who  told  him 
that  he  desired  an  audience  of 
the  king.  He  was  answered  that 
before  it  was  granted  he  must  pros- 
trate himself  before  him,  for  it  was 
a  custom  of  the  country  for  the  king 
to  admit  no  one  to  his  presence  who 
would  not  worship  him.  That 
which  was  an  arrogant  assumptioh 
in  an  earthly  king  is  a  proper  con- 
dition of  our  approach  to  the  King 
of  kings.  Humility  is  the  founda- 
tion of  our  intercourse  with  Him. 
We  must  bow  before  His  throne. 
No  sinner  who  is  too  proud  to  yield 
obedience  to  this  law  may  expect 
any  favours  from  His  hands. 

Divine  Interoourse.  —  Pericles, 
the  great  ,  Athenian  statesman, 
never  began  to  address  an  audience 
without  first  praying  to  the  gods. 
Cornelius  Scipio,  the  great  Boman 
general,  when  once  he  had  assumed 
tiie  toga,  never  undertook  any 
affair  of  importance  without  having 
passed  some  time  alone  in  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Gapitolinus. 
*'The  best  and  noblest  action,*' 
says  Plato,  "which  a  virtuous  man 
can  perform,  and  that  which  will 
roost  promote  his  success  in  Ufe,  is 
lo  live,  by  vows  and  prayers,  in 
continual  intercourse  with  the 
gods ;  nay,  all  who  would  act  with 
due  consideration  ought,  before 
bo;;inning  any  undertaking,  whether 
rreat  or  small,^  to  invoke  God." — 
Luthardt. 

Prayer  in  Ohriat's  Kame. — Weak 
Cliristians  are  often  mistaken, 
supposing  that,  if  they  be  not 
confidently  persuaded  that  God 
will  hear  them,  they  do  not  pray 
in  faith;  whereas  it  is  not  a  con- 
fidence that  God  will  hear  us,  but 
a  dependence  upon  Christ  in  hope 


of  audience  that  is  our  sweet 
evidence  of  faith  in  prayer.  Thou 
sayest  thou  prayest  and  prayest, 
but  canst  not  be  persuaded  that 
the  holy  God  will  hear  the  prayers 
of  such  a  vile  and  unworthy 
wretch,  and  thereupon  concludest 
that  thou  doest  not  pray  in  faith. 
But  let  me  ask  thee,  Dost  thou 
offer  up  tliy  prayers  in  the  name 
of  Christ?  Dost  thou  depend 
upon  Him  in  hope  of  answer  for 
His  sake  ?  This  is  praying  in  faith. 
-Thomas  Gouge  (d.  1681). 

Association  in  Prayer.  —  This 
is  a  great  comfort  for  us  to  know 
that  all  the  Churcli  and  congre- 
gation of  Christ  doth  pray  for  us, 
and  that  all  the  treasures  of  God's 
riches — that  is  to  say,  Christ  Him- 
self, the  kingdom  of  heaven,  the 
holy  Gospel,  the  sacraments,  and 
the  prayers  of  all  godly  men — be 
common  to  us  all.  For,  whensoever 
any  godly  man  require th  anything 
of  God,  he  also  requireth  the  same 
thing  for  us,  for  no  man  ought  to 
pray  for  himself  alone.  And  this  is 
a  great  consolation  for  all  Christian 
people,  for  the  Scripture  saith  that 
the  prayer  of  one  just  man  may  do 
much  with  God  ;  and  therefore, 
when  many  just  and  godly  men  do 
make  their  supphcations  unto  God 
with  one  accord,  we  may  be  sure 
that  their  prayers  are  heard. — 
Cranmer. 

The  Four  Elements  and  Prayer. 
— Prayer  is  said  to  be  omnipotent, 
as  it  sets  omnipotency  at  work.  It 
hath  had  conunand  over  all  the 
four  elements:  as,  first,  over  the 
air  in  Ehjah,  to  whom  God  gave 
this  key  to  open  and  shut  up  heaven 
at  his  pleasure ;  second,  over  the 
fire,  which  the  same  Ehjah  fetches 
down  at  pleasure  by  his  prayer, 
one  time  in  a  way  of  wrath,  and 
another  time  in  way  of  mercy  and 
merciful  acceptance ;  thirdly,  over 
the  water  in  Moses ;  and  fourthly, 
over  the  earth  in  the  same  man  of 
God,  who  by  his  powerful  prayer 
first  cleaves  the  sea  asunder  to  save 
Israel,  and  then  the  earth  asunder 
to  destroy  tho  complices  of  Korah. 
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Thus  these  two  great  consorts  of 
Christ  on  Mount  Tahor  had  com- 
mand over  the  fonr  elements  hy 
prayer. — Nesse  (1678). 

Oelestial  Ahns.  —  The  richest 
saint  must  be,  and  is,  a  humble 
beggar  at  grace's  door  all  his  days ; 
and  Christ  is  the  Lord  of  the  house, 
and  the  Dispenser  of  the  alms :  and 
as  the  alms  is  too  good  not  to  be 
patiently  waited  for,  so  the  Lord  is 
too  good  and  too  great  to  be 
quarrelled  with;  and  never  did 
a  believer  get  any  good  by  com- 
plaining 01  Him.  Complain  to 
Him,  and  pray  and  ask  largely, 
but  still  with  faith  and  patience. 
Knock  at  His  door,  but  stay ;  and 
bless  Him  that  ever  He  gave  you 
any  ommbs  of  His  grace;  mix 
your  prayers  for  new  wanted  grace 
with  praises  for  His  old  dispensed 
grace.  Christ  loveth  you,  and  hath 
proved  it.  Believe  it,  and  bless 
Him  for  it,  and  wait  for  His  renew- 
ing His  love  to  you ;  and  in  due 
time  you  will  find  that  Ho  will  not 
only  answer,  but  outdo  your  desires 
to  Him,  and  all  your  expectations 
from  Him. — Traill, 

Secret  Prayer. — If  you  live  in 
the  neglect  of  secret  prayer,  you 
show  your  good- will  to  neglect  all 
the  worship  of  God.  He  that  prays 
only  when  he  prays  with  others 
would  not  pray  at  all  were  it  not 
that  the  eyes  of  others  were  upon 
him.  He  that  will  not  pray  where 
none  but  God  seeth  him  manifestly 
doth  not  pray  at  all  out  of  respect 
to  God,  or  regard  to  His  all-seeing 
eye,  and  therefore  doth  in  effect 
oast  off  all  prayer ;  and  he  that 
casts  off  prayer,  in  effect  casts  off 
bH  the  worsnip  of  God,  of  which 
prayer  is  the  principal  duty.  Now 
what  a  miserable  saint  is  he  who  is 
no  worshipper  of  God  I  He  that 
casts  off  tne  worship  of  God,  in 
.  effect  casts  off  God  Himself;  he 
refuses  to  own  Him,  or  to  be  con- 
versant with  Him  as  his  God.  For 
the  way  in  which  men  own  God, 
and  are  conversant  with  Him  as 
their  God,  is  by  worshipping  Him. 
— Jonathan  Edwards, 


Victory  of  Prayer.— The  Del- 
phian Oracle  was  upon  certain 
days  silent  to  all  inquirers.  On 
such  days  the  law  permitted  no 
man  to  ask  any  question  of  the 
consulting  prophetess.  Alexander 
the  Great  happened  to  go  upon  one 
of  these  inauspicious  days,  but 
the  prophetess  refused  to  do  her 
office.  Upon  this  he  drew  her  into 
the  temple  by  force,  and,  as  though 
conquered  by  the  violence  of  his 
desire,  she  said  to  him,  "  My  son, 
thou  art  invincible."  This  was  all 
the  answer  he  desired,  and  he  went 
away  confirmed  in  the  promise  of 
success  that  the  Oracle  seemed  to 
give.  We  who  consult  the  Divine 
Oracle  discover  at  times  that  it  is 
silent  to  our  cries.  Our  persever- 
ance in  prayer  flags,  for  the  prospect 
of  success  seems  so  small.  We 
should  then  remember  that  God 
only  waits  until  His  children,  in 
theur  fervent  wrestlings,  show  that 
they  wHl  not  be  denied  an  answer. 

Ooorage  InBpired  by  Prayer. — 
When  Bomulus  in  one  of  his  battles 
was  sadly  wounded,  and  no  longer 
able  to  cheer  on  his  soldiers  to  the 
fray,  the  Roman  host  gave  way  and 
were  almost  driven  from  the  field. 
Becovering  firom  the  shock,  he  en- 
treated them  to  return  and  renew 
the  fight,  but  all  in  vain.  When  he 
saw  the  hopelessness  of  the  rout, 
he  lifted  up  his  hands  towards  the 
skies,  and  cried  to  Jupiter  to  inspire 
the  army  with  courage  and  nuun- 
tain  the  cause  of  Bome.  The 
fugitive  troops,  struck  with  his 
earnestness,  and  inspired  with 
reverence  for  his  person,  returned 
to  the  fray  and  repulsed  the  foe. 
Such  is  the  power  of  prayer,  that 
it  acts  not  only  immediately  in 
bringing  down  me  blessing,  but  it 
has  a  side  action  also :  it  inspires 
men  to  do  that  which  they  ask  God 
to  do  for  them.  The  uplifted  hands 
of  one  of  the  captains  of  the  Lord's 
host  will  do  more  to  inspire  the 
courage  of  the  fainting  army  of 
the  Lord  than  if  he  held  up  a  sword 
that  had  slain  a  thousand  foes. 

Morning  Prayer. — '*  The  other 
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moming,"  writes  Addison,  "I  hap- 
pened to  rise  earlier  than  ordinary, 
and  thought  I  could  not  pass  my 
time  hotter  than  to  go  upon  the 
admonition  of  the  moming  hells  to 
the  church  prayers  at  six  of  the 
dock.  I  was  there  the  first  of  any 
in  the  congregation,  and  had  the 
opportunity,  however  I  made  use 
of  it,  to  look  back  on  all  my  life, 
and  contemplate  the  blessing  and 
advantage  of  such  stated  early 
hours  for  offering  ourselves  to  our 
Creator,  and  prepossess  ourselves 
with  the  love  of  Him,  and  the  hopes 
we  have  from  Him,  against  the 
snares  of  business  and  pleasure  in 
the  ensuing  day.  .  .  .  Were  this 
moming  solemnity  as  much  in 
vogue,  even  as  it  is  now,  at  more 
advanced  hours  of  the  day,  it  would 
necessarily  have  so  good  effect 
upon  us  as  to  make  us  more  dis- 
engaged and  cheerful  in  conversa- 
tion, and  less  artful  and  insincere 
in  business.  The  world  would  be 
quite  another  place  than  it  is  now 
the  rest  of  the  day,  and  every  face 
would  have  an  alacrity  in  it  which 
can  be  borrowed  from  no  other 
reflections  but  those  which  give  us 
the  assured  protection  of  Omni- 
potence." 

A  Similitude. — The  river  that 
runs  slow,  and  creeps  by  the  banks, 
and  begs  leave  of  every  turf  of 
grass  to  let  it  pass,  is  drawn  into 
little  hollows,  and  spreads  itself  in 
smaller  portions,  and  dies  with 
diversion ;  but,  when  it  runs  with 
vigorousness  and  a  full  stream.,  and 
breaks  down  eveiy  obstacle,  making 
it  even  as  its  own  brow,  it  stays  not 
to  be  tempted  with  little  avocations, 
and  to  creep  into  holes,  but  runs 
into  the  sea  through  fiill  and  useful 
channels.  So  is  a  man's  prayer. 
If  it  moves  on  the  feet  of  an  abated 
appetite,  it  wanders  into  the  society 
of  every  trifling  accident,  and  stays 
at  the  comers  of  the  fancy,  and 
talks  with  every  object  it  meets, 
and  cannot  arrive  at  heaven ;  but, 
when  it  is  carried  on  the  wings  of 
faith  and  strong  desires,  a  swift 
motion,  and  a  hungry  appetite,  it 


passes  on  through  all  the  inter- 
mediate regions  of  clouds,  and 
stays  not  till  it  dwells  at  the  foot 
of  the  throne  where  mercy  sits,  and 
thence  sends  holy  showers  of  re- 
freshment.— Jeremy  Taylor. 

Fervency  of  Spirit. — *  *  An  arrow, 
if  it  be  drawn  up  but  a  little  way, 
goes  not  far,*'  says  Bishop  Hall, 
*'  but,  if  it  be  pulled  up  to  the  head, 
flies  swiftly,  and  pierces  deep. 
Thus  prayer,  if  it  be  only  dribbled 
forth  from  careless  lips,  fitUs  at  our 
feet.  It  is  the  strength  of  ejacula- 
tion and  strong  desire  which  sends 
it  to  heaven,  and  makes  it  pierce 
the  clouds.  It  is  not  the  arithmetic 
of  our  prayers,  how  many  they  are ; 
nor  tne  rhetoric  of  our  prayers, 
how  eloquent  they  be ;  nor  the 
geometry  of  our  prayers,  how  long 
Uiey  be;  nor  the  music  of  our 
prayers,  how  sweet  our  voice  may 
be ;  nor  the  logic  of  our  prayers, 
how  argumentative  they  may  be ; 
nor  the  method  of  our  prayers,  how 
orderly  they  may  be  ;  nor  even  the 
divinity  of  our  prayers,  how  good 
the  doctrine  may  be — ^which  God 
cares  for.  He  looks  not  for  the 
homy  knees  which  James  is  said 
to  have  had  through  the  assiduity 
of  prayer.  We  might  be  like 
Bartholomew,  who  is  said  to  have 
had  a  hundred  prayers  for  the 
moming  and  as  many  foi*  the  even- 
ing, and  all  might  be  of  no  avail. 
Fervency  of  spirit  is  that  which 
availeth  much. 

Diieot  Answer  to  Prayer. — A 
message  was  sent  to  Luther  that 
Melancthon  was  dying.  He  found 
him  presenting  the  usual  pre- 
monitory symptoms  of  death. 
Melancthon,  roused,  looked  in  the 
face  of  Luther,  and  said,  '*0 
Luther t  is  this  you?  Why  don't 
you  let  me  depart  in  peace?'' 
**  We  can't  spare  you  yet,  PhiUp," 
was  the  reply.  And,  turning  round, 
he  threw  nimself  upon  his  knees, 
and  wrestled  with  God  for  his 
recorery  for  upwards  of  an  hour. 
He  went  from  his  knees  to  the  bed, 
and  took  his  friend  by  the  hand. 
Again  he  Sfdd,  "  Pear  Luther,  why 
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don^t  you  lei  me  depart  in  peace  ?  '* 
"  No,  no,  Philip ;  we  cannot  spare 
you  yet,'*  was  the  reply.  He  then 
ordered  some  Bonp,  and,  when 
pressed  to  take  it,  Melancthon 
declined,  again  saying,  **Dear 
Luther,  why  will  you  not  let  me 
go  home  and  he  at  rest  ?  "  "  We 
cannot  spare  you  yet,  Philip,"  was 
the  reply.  He  then  added,  **  Philip, 
take  this  soup,  or  I  will  excom- 
municate you."  He  took  the  soup, 
soon  regained  his  wonted  health, 
and  lahoured  for  years  afterwards 
in  the  cause  of  the  Reformation ; 
and  when  Luthor  returned  home, 
he  said  to  his  wife  with  joy,  **  God 
gave  me  my  hrother  Melancthon 
back  in  direct  answer  to  prayer." — 
Afwn, 

OonTerBe  with  Ood. — Prayer 
winds  up  the  soul  from  the  earth, 
raises  it  above  those  things  which 
intemperance  feeds  on,  acquaints 
it  with  the  transcending  sweetness 
of  Dirine  comforts,  the  love  and 
loveliness  of  Jesus  Christ;  and 
these  most  powerfully  wean  the 
soul  from  the  low  creeping  plea- 
sures that  the  world  gapes  after 
and  swallows  with  such  greediness. 
He  that  is  admitted  to  nearest 
intimacy  with  the  king,  and  is 
called  daily  to  his  presence,  not 
only  in  the  view  and  company  of 
others,  but  likewise  in  secret,  will 
he  be  so  mad  as  to  sit  down  and 
drink  with  the  kitchen-boys,  or  the 
common  guards,  so  far  below  what 
ho  may  enjoy?  Surely  not. 
Prayer,  being  our  near  communion 
witli  the  great  God,  certainly  sub- 
limates the  soul,  and  makes  it 
look  down  upon  the  base  ways  of 
the  world  with  disdain,  and  de- 
spise the  truly  besotting  pleasures 
of  it.  Yea,  the  Lord  doth  some- 
times fin  those  souls  that  converse 
much  with  Him  with  such  beatific 
delights,  such  inebriating  sweet- 
ness, as  I  may  call  it,  that  they  are, 
in  a  happy  manner,  drunk  with 
these;  and  the  more  there  is  of 
this,  the  more  is  the  soul  above 
base  intemperance  in  the  use  of 
the  delights  of  the  world.  Whereas 


common  drunkenness  makes  a 
man  less  than  a  man,  this  makes 
him  more  than  a  man :  that  sinks 
him  below  himself,  makes  him  a 
beast ;  this  raises  him  above  him* 
self,  and  makes  hina  an  angeL — 
Leighton, 

Beplies  to  Prayer.  —  When  an 
archer  shoots  his  arrow  at  a  mark, 
he  likes  to  go  and  see  whether  he 
has  hit  it,  or  how  near  he  has 
come  to  it.  When  you  have  writ- 
ten and  sent  off  a  letter  to  a  friend, 
you  expect  some  day  that  the  post- 
man will  be  knocking  at  the  door 
with  an  answer.  When  a  child 
asks  his  father  for  something,  he 
looks  in  his  face,  even  before  he 
speaks,  to  see  if  he  is  pleased,  and 
reads  acceptance  in  his  eyes.  But 
it  is  to  be  greatly  feared  that  many 
people  feel,  when  their  prayers 
are  over,  as  if  they  had  quite  done 
with  them.  Their  only  concern 
was  to  get  them  said.  An  old 
heathen  poet  speaks  of  Jupiter 
throwing  certain  prayers  to  the 
winds — Aspersing  them  "  in  empty 
air."  It  is  sad  to  think  that  we 
so  often  do  that  for  ourselves. 
What  would  you  think  of  a  man 
who  had  written  and  folded  and 
sealed  and  addressed  a  letter, 
flinging  it  out  into  the  street,  and 
thinking  no  more  about  it  ?  Sailors 
in  foundering  ships  sometimes 
commit  notes  in  sealed  bottles  to 
the  waves,  for  the  chance  of  their 
being  some  day  washed  on  some 
shore.  Sir  John  Franklin's  com- 
panions among  fhe  snows,  and 
Captain  Allen  Gardiner  dying  of 
hunger  in  his  cave,  wrote  words 
they  could  not  be  sure  any  one 
would  ever  read.  But  we  ao  not 
need  to  think  of  our  prayers  as 
random  messages.  We  should 
therefore  look  for  reply  to  them, 
and  watch  to  get  it. — Edmond. 

Words  with  Faith.  —  A  simple 
but  pious  man  oomplaiBed  to 
Gotthold  that  in  eonversing  with 
God  he  often  felt  at  a  loss  for 
words.  "  Although,"  said  he,  **  on 
other  occasions  I  have  no  diffiionlty 
in  making  myself  understood,  stiU 
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I  can  never  find  language  to 
address  God,  such  as  His  majesty, 
the  confidence  I  place  in  Him,  and 
the  greatness  of  my  necessities 
seem  to  me  to  require."  Gotthold 
at  the  time  had  in  his  hand  a 
lemon,  from  which  he  had  just 
pared  a  thin  and  transparent  peel. 
Presenting  it  to  him,  he  said: 
"  Only  in  the  surface  skin,  and  not 
in  the  white  below,  is  the  strong 
fragrance  of  this  fruit  contained. 
And  be  assured  the  same  is  the 
case  with  your  prayer.  However 
thin  and  meagre  may  be  the  lan- 
guage in  which  it  is  expressed,  the 
fragrance  of  its  fervent  piety  is 
strong  enough  to  pierce  the  clouds. 
Words  without  faith  and  devotion 
are  useless,  like  the  white  under 
the  skin  of  this  fruit ;  but  faith  and 
devotion  without  words  are  not 
despised  by  Him  who  knows  the 
heart.  Ejaculatory  prayers  are 
the  most  powerful  means  of  dis- 
pelling the  troubles  of  the  mind. 
A  single  sigh  breathed  from  the 
bottom  of  a  burthened  heart  is  a 
loud  cry  in  the  ear  of  God.  Do 
in  future  as  King  David  did,  who, 
you  will  doubtless  confess,  knew 
the  art  of  prayer.  When  he  con- 
versed with  God,  and  was  dis- 
satisfied with  the  way  in  which  he 
did  it,  he  exclaimed,  'And  what 
can  David  say  more  unto  Thee? 
for  Thou,  Lord  God,  knowest  Thy 
servant'  (2  Sam.  vii.  20).  If  you 
cannot  find  expressions,  cast  your 
heart,  with  all  its  concerns,  into 
the  bosom  of  your  God,  and  He 
will  read  in  it  what  you  wish  to 
say.*' 

Opportnmtiea    of    Prayer. 


"  Prayer  is  requisite,"  says  Swin- 
nock,  "  to  make  every  providence 
and  every  ordinance  blessed  to  us ; 
prayer  is  needful  to  make  our  par- 
ticular calling  successful.  Prayer 
is  the  guard  to  secure  the  fort-royal 
of  the  heart ;  prayer  is  the  porter 
to  keep  the  door  of  the  lips ;  prayer 
is  the  strong  hilt  which  defendeth 
the  hands ;  prayer  perfumes  every 
relation ;  prayer  helps  us  to  profit 
by  evei7  condition;  prayer  is  the 


chemist  that  turns  all  into  gold ; 
prayer  is  the  master  workman, — if 
that  be  out  of  the  way,  the  whole 
trade  stands  still,  or  goeth  back- 
ward. What  the  key  is  to  the 
watch,  that  prayer  is  to  religion ;  it 
winds  it  up  and  sets  it  agoing.  It 
is  before  other  duties  in  regard  of 
opportunity  for  its  performance. 
A  Cluistian  cannot  always  hear, 
or  always  read,  or  always  com- 
municate, but  he  may  pray  con- 
tinually. No  place,  no  company 
can  deprive  him  of  this  privilege. 
If  he  be  on  the  top  of  the  house 
with  Peter,  he  may  pray ;  if  he  be 
in  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  with 
Jonah,  he  may  pray;  if  he  be 
walking  in  the  field  with  Isaac,  he 
may  pray  when  no  eye  seeth  him ; 
if  he  be  waiting  at  the  table  with 
Nehemiah,  he  may  pray  when  no 
ear  heareth  him.  If  he  be  in  the 
mountains  with  our  Saviour, he  may 
pray ;  if  he  be  in  the  prison  with 
Paul,  he  may  pray ;  wherever  he 
is,  prayer  will  help  him  to  find  God 
out.  Every  saint  is  God's  temple  ; 
'and  he  that  carrieth  his  temple 
about  him,'  saith  Austin,  'may 
go  to  prayer  when  he  pleaseth.' 
Indeed,  to  a  Christian  every  house 
is  a  house  of  prayer,  every  closet  a 
chamber  of  presence,  and  every 
place  he  comes  to  an  altar  whereon 
he  may  o£fer  the  sacrifice  of 
prayer." 

"The  Thundering  Legion."— It 
was  in  the  year  176  of  tlie  Christian 
era  that  the  Bomans,  in  an  expe- 
dition against  the  Gauls,  under  the 
command  of  the  Emperor  Aurelius, 
found  themselves  encircled  on  all 
sides  by  precipitous  mountains, 
which  were  occupied  by  their  bar- 
barian enemies.  A  defeat  seemed 
inevitable,  and  the  Boman  soldiers 
were  in  want  of  food  and  tormented 
with  thirst.  In  this  extremity  the 
commander  of  the  Prietorian  guards 
informs  the  Emperor  that  the  Mili- 
tine  legion  are  Christians,  and  that 
they  believe  in  the  efficacy  of 
prayer.  "  Let  them  pray,  then," 
rep&es  Aurelius.  Full  of  faith,  the 
legion  prostrate  themselves  on  the 
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ground,  and  oonjore  the  Christians' 
God  to  succour  the  Boman  troops. 
They  had  scarcely  risen  from  their 
knees  when  thick  clouds  darken 
the  air»  thunder  peals  among  the 
deep  fastnesses  of  the  mountains,  a 
tremendous  shower  of  hail,  accom- 
panied by  lightning,  drives  the 
Barbarians  from  their  entrench- 
ments, while  a  soft  and  gracious 
rain  falls  over  the  Boman  camp, 
and  refreshes  the  worn-out  soldiers. 
*'  So  that,"  says  the  pagan  his- 
torian, **  at  the  same  tune  and  in 
the  same  place,  fire  and  water  de- 
scended from  the  clouds,  one  burn- 
ing the  enemy  as  with  oil,  the 
other  invigorating  the  Bomans." 
In  their  despair,  the  Quadi  rushed 
down  from  uieir  camp,  and,  casting 
themselves  frantically  into  the 
midst  of  the  Bomans,  where  the 
gentle  rain  descended,  sought  re- 
lief from  their  tortures.  Even  the 
Emperor  pitied  them.  In  memory 
of  this  miracle,  continues  Dion  Cas- 
sius,  the  army  proclaimed  Marcus 
Aurelius  emperor  for  the  seventh 
time,  and  he  decreed  that  ever 
after  these  Christian  troops  should 
be  called  "The  Thundering  Legion." 
When  writing  afterwards  to  the 
Senate,  to  inform  them  of  this 
miraculous  success,  Marcus  Aure- 
lius commanded  that  all  persecu- 
tions against  the  Christians  should 
henceforth  cease. — Mrs,  Ellio  t, 

"  Ton'd  Pray  me  Home."  —  A 
weather-beaten  sailor,  on  making 
his  homeward  passage,  as  he 
doubled  the  stormy  Cape  encoun- 
tered a  dreadful  tempest.  The 
mother  had  heard  of  the  ship  out- 
side the  Cape,  and  was  waiting, 
with  the  anxiety  a  mother  alone 
can  know,  to  see  her  son.  But 
now  the  storm  had  arisen,  and  that 
when  the  ship  was  in  the  most 
dangerous  place.  Fearing  that  each 
blast,  as  it  swept  the  raging  deep, 
might  howl  the  requiem  of  her  son, 
with  faith  strong  in  Grod,  she  com- 
menced praying  for  his  safety.  The 
father,  an  unconverted  man,  had 
till  this  proBorvod  a  sullen  silence, 
but    now   ho   wept   aloud.     The 


mother  observed, "  It  is  in  the  hands 
of  Him  who  does  all  things  well ; " 
and  again  the  soft  and  softened 
spirit  bowed,  commending  her  son 
and  her  partner,  in  an  audible 
voice,  broken  only  by  the  bursting 
of  a  full  heart,  to  God.  Darkness 
had  now  spread  her  mantle  abroad, 
and  they  retired — ^but  not  to  rest — 
and  anxiously  waited  for  the  morn- 
ing, hoping,  at  least,  that  some 
relic  of  their  lost  one  might  be 
found.  The  morning  came.  The 
winds  were  hushed  and  the  ocean 
lay  comparatively  calm,  as  though 
its  fury  had  subsided  since  its  vic- 
tim was  no  more.  At  this  moment 
the  little  gate  in  front  of  the  dwell- 
ing turned  on  its  hinges,  the  door 
opened,  and  their  son,  their  lost, 
loved  son  stood  before  them.  The 
vessel  had  been  driven  into  one  of 
the  many  harbours  on  the  coast,  and 
was  safe.  The  father  rushed  to 
meet  him.  His  mother,  hanging 
on  his  neck,  earnestly  exclaimed, 
"  My  child,  how  came  you  here  ?  " 
*' Mother,"  said  he,  as  the  tears 
coursed  down  his  sunburnt  fuse,  "  I 
knewyou*d  pray  me  home  I "  What 
a  spectacle  1  A  wild,  reckless  youth 
aolmowledging  the  efficacy  of 
prayer  !  It  seems  he  was  aware  of 
ms  perilous  situation,  and  that  he 
laboured  with  the  thought,  "  My 
mother  prays— Christians*  prayers 
are  answered,  and  I  maybe  saved." 
This  reflection,  when  almost  ex- 
hausted with  fktigue  and  ready  to 
give  up  in  despair,  gave  him  fresh 
courage,  and  with  renewed  effort  he 
laboured  till  the  harbour  was 
gained. — Power. 

"  Substance"  of  Prayer.— Sohaff 
tells  that "  after  Augustine  had  lost 
faith  in  Manichseism  he  found 
himself  in  the  same  situation  as 
he  was  ten  years  before.  There 
was  the  same  longing  after  trufii, 
but  linked  now  with  a  feeling  of 
desolation,  a  bitter  sense  of  decep- 
tion, and  a  large  measure  of  scep- 
ticism. He  was  no  longer  at  ease 
in  Carthage.  He  hankered  after 
new  associations,  new  scenes,  new 
fountains,  oat  of  which  to  drink 
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the  good  80  ardently  desired.  This 
disposition  of  mind,  in  connection 
witn  a  dislike  of  the  rudeness  of 
the  Carthaginian  students  and  the 
exactions  of  friends,  made  him 
resolve  on  a  journey  to  Bome, 
where  he  venttured  to  hope  for  a 
yet  more  brilliant  and  profitable 
career  as  a  rhetorician.  Thus  he 
drew  nigher  to  the  place  where  his 
inward  change  was  to  be  decided. 
He  endeavoured  to  conceal  his 
resolution  from  his  mother,  who 
in  the  meantime  was  attracted  to 
him.  But  she  found  out  something 
about  it,  and  wished  either  to 
prevent  him  from  going,  or  to  go 
with  him.  Augustine  would  listen 
to  neither  proposal,  and  resorted 
to  a  trick  to  carrv  out  his  plan. 
One  evening,  in  the  year  888,  he 
went  down  to  the  sea-shore,  in 
order  to  take  ship  pear  the  place 
where  two  chapels  had  been  dedi- 
cated to  the  memory  of  the  great 
Church-father  and  martyr  Cyprian. 
His  mother  suspected  his  desigfi, 
and  followed  him.  He  pretended 
that  he  merely  wished  to  visit  a 
friend  on  board,  and  remain  with 
him  until  his  departure.  As  she 
was  not  satisfied  with  this  explana- 
tion, and  unwilling  to  turn  back 
alone,  he  insisted  on  her  spending 


at  least  that  one  night  in  the 
church  of  the  martyr,  and  then  he 
would  come  for  her.  Whilst  she 
was  there  in  tears,  praying  and 
wrestling  with  God  to  prevent  the 
voyage,  Augustine  sailed  for  the 
coasts  of  Italy,  and  his  deceived 
mother  found  herself  the  next 
morning  alone  on  the  shore  of  the 
sea.  She  had  learned,  however, 
the  heavenly  art  of  forgiving,  and 
believing  also  where  she  could  not 
see.  In  quiet  resignation  she  re- 
turned to  the  city,  and  continued 
to  pray  for  the  salvation  of  her  son, 
waiting  the  time  when  the  hand 
of  Supreme  Wisdom  would  solve 
the  dark  riddle.  Though  meaning 
well,  she  this  time  erred  in  her 
prayer,  for  the  journey  of  Augustine 
was  the  means  of  his  salvation. 
The  denial  of  the  prayer  was,  in 
fact,  the  answering  of  it.  Instead 
of  the  husk,  God  granted  rather 
the  substance  of  her  petition  in 
the  conversion  of  her  son.  *  There- 
fore,* says  he, — 'therefore  hadst 
Thou,  0  God,  regard  to  the  aim 
and  essence  of  her  desires,  and 
didst  not  do  what  she  then  prayed 
for,  that  Thou  mightest  do  for 
me  what  she  continually  im- 
plored.* ** 


-M- 


PREACHERS  AND  SERMONS. 

**  Preach  the  word ;  be  instant  in  season,  out  of  season." — 2  Tim.  iv.  2. 
*'  Speak  thou  ihe  things  which  become  sound  doctrine." — Tittu  ii.  1. 


The  spirit  and  manner  of  a 
minister  often  effect  more  than  the 
matter. — Cecil. 

He  is  the  powerfulest  preacher 
and  the  best  orator  who  can  make 
himself  understood. — South. 

To  affect  feeling  is  nauseous, 
and  soon  detected ;  but  to  really  feel 
is  the  readiest  way  to  the  hearts  of 
others. 

WEmust  take  nothingfor  granted. 
Man  needs  to  be  reminded  of  every- 
thing, for  he  soon  forgets  every- 
thing.— Cecil. 

CouNSELLiNO  noinisters  in  respect 
of    their    discourses,    Jay    says, 


forcibly,  "Seek  for  such  things 
as  would  be  likely  to  strike  and 
stick." 

"  The  greatest  learning,**  points 
out  Bishop  Wilkins,  "  is  to  be  seen 
in  the  greatest  plainness.  The 
more  clearly  we  understand  any- 
thing ourselves,  the  more  easily 
can  we  expound  it  to  others.*' 

Fewer  sermons  and  richer 
should  be  a  settled  pastor's  aim. 
Whitefield  attained  great  finish 
and  power  by  giving  the  same 
discourse  over  again  through  all 
his  missionary  tours. — Cuyler. 

Many  a  wandering  discourse  one 
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hears,  in  which  the  preacher  aims 
at  nothing,  and  hits  it.  Some 
speakers  resemble  an  exploring 
party  in  a  newly-discovered  island ; 
they  start  in  any  direction,  without 
aim  or  object. — WhaUly. 

*•  What  sort  of  a  sermon  do  you 
like?"  asked  Dr.  Rush  of  Robert 
Morris,  one  day.  "I  like,  sir," 
replied  Mr.  Morris,  "  that  kind  of 
preaching  which  drives  a  man  into 
the  comer  of  his  pew,  and  makes 
him  think  the  devu  is  after  him." 

A  PREACHER  onght  to  ask  himself 
about  every  passage  in  his  sermon, 
Will  the  gardener,  the  footman, 
the  maid-servant,  who  listen  to  me, 
profit  by  this  ?  Always  have  edifi- 
cation for  your  object,  and  remem- 
ber that  you  are  speaking  for  God 
to  His  people. — Osiervald. 

Unoomfortable  Sermons.  —  ** I 
remember  one  of  my  parishioners 
at  Halesworth  telling  me,"  says 
Whately,  "that  he  thought  *a 
person  should  not  go  to  church  to 
be  made  uncomfortable.*  I  replied 
that  I  thought  so  too ;  but  whether 
it  should  be  the  sermon  or  the 
man's  life  that  should  be  altered  so 
as  to  avoid  the  discomfort  must 
depend  on  whether  the  doctrine 
was  right  or  wrong." 

Central  Pigme  of  Sermons. — 
Wlien  we  speak  of  preaching  the 
Gospel,  we  do  not  mean  reiterating 
certain  truths  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  others.  Our  duty  is  to 
present,  as  in  a  great  historical 
picture,  the  whole  of  God's  Word, 
every  figure  in  its  place  and  pro- 
portion, ever  bearing  in  mind  that 
the  great  centre  Figure  of  the  whole 
group,  on  which  the  whole  depends, 
is  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. — StowelL 

An  Emblem.  —  The  rod  of 
Aaron,  which  was  the  rod  of 
government,  was  laid  up  before  the 
Ark  in  the  Holy  of  Holies — an 
emblem  of  the  nearness  of  faithful 
ministers  unto  God,  which  is  both 
their  duty  and  their  privilege. 
They  should  be  much  in  heaven, 
the  holiest  of  all;  they  should 
converse    much   with    God,    and 


Christ  and  the  holy  angels.  The 
rod  of  Aaron  should  be  before  the 
Ark.— iSr.  Mather  (1706). 

Oonyersion  of  One  Sonl. — ''I 
have  passed  through  many  places 
of  honour  and  trust,"  said  Arch- 
bishop Williams,  "  both  in  Church 
and  State,  more  than  any  of  my 
order  in  England  these  seventy 
years  before.  But,  were  I  but 
assured  that  by  my  preaching  I 
had  converted  but  one  soul  unto 
God,  I  should  take  therein  more 
spiritual  joy  and  comfort  than  in 
all  the  honours  and  offices  which 
have  been  bestowed  on  me." 

One  Fanlti  Many  Yirtnes. — The 
defects  of  a  preacher  are  soon  spied. 
Let  a  preacher  be  endued  with  ten 
virtues,  and  have  but  one  fault, 
that  one  fault  will  eclipse  and 
darken  all  his  virtues  and  gifts,  so 
evil  is  the  world  in  these  times. 
Dr.  Justus  Jonas  hath  all  the  good 
quaUties  that  a  man  may  have, 
yet  by  reason  that  he  only  often 
hximmeth,  therefore  the  people 
cannot  bear  with  that  good  and 
honest  man. — LutJier. 

Pride  of  Friyileges. — '*  Pride  of 
privileges,"  an  old  divine  poinU 
out,  "  takes  place  when  God  calls 
a  person  to  some  eminent  place,  or 
useth  him  to  do  some  special  piece 
of  service.  Indeed,  it  requireth  a 
great  measure  of  grace  to  keep  the 
heart  low  when  the  man  stands 
high.  The  apostle,  speaking  how 
a  minister  of  the  Gospel  should  be 
qualified,  saith, '  He  must  not  be  a 
novice,  lest  he  should  be  lifted  up 
with  pride,  and  fall  into  the  con- 
demnation of  the  devil.' " 

Three  Disoonrses. — An  English 
merchant  visited  Scotland  in  the 
year  1650.  On  his  return  he  was 
asked  what  he  had  heard.  He 
answered,  "Rare  things.  I  went 
to  St.  Andrew's,  where  I  heard  a 
majestic-looking  man  [Blair];  and 
he  shoived  me  the  majesty  of  God. 
After  him,  I  heard  a  little  fiEur  man 
[Rutherford]  ;  and  he  showed  me 
the  loveliness  of  Christ.  I  then 
went  to  Irvine,  where  I  heard  an 
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old  man  [Dickson]  ;  and  that  man 
showed  me  my  own  heart." 

Prayer  and  Preaching.  —  The 
pioTis  George  Herbert  built  a  new 
church  at  Layton  Eoclesia,  near 
Spalding,  and  by  his  order  the 
reading  pew  and  pulpit  were  a 
Httle  distant  from  each  other,  and 
both  of  an  equal  height;  for  he 
would  often  say,  "They  should 
neither  have  a  precedency  nor 
priority  of  the  other;  but  that 
prayer  and  preaching,  being  equally 
useful,  migbt  agree  like  brethren, 
and  have  an  equal  honour  and 
e8timation."-^IA/(?  of  Herbert, 

Boldness  in  Preaching. — When 
we  lay  the  axe  to  the  root  of  the 
tree— when  we  hew  oflf  men's  very 
members — when  we  snatch  them 
like  brands  out  of  the  fire — when 
we  make  them  to  see  their  own 
faces  in  the  law  of  liberty,  the  face 
of  a  guilty  and  therefore  cursed 
conscience — there  will  be  need  of 
much  boldness.  A  surgeon  who  is 
to  search  an  inveterate  wound,  and 
to  cut  off  a  putrefied  member,  had 
not  need  to  be  faint-hearted,  or 
bring  a  trembling  hand  to  do  so 
great  a  work. — Reynolds, 

Homely  Language. — In  address- 
ing the  multitude,  we  must  re- 
member to  follow  tlie  advice  that 
Cromwell  gave  his  soldiers,  "  Fire 
low."  If  our  eloquence  be  directed 
above  the  heads  of  our  hearers,  we 
shall  do  no  execution.  By  pointing 
our  arguments  low,  we  can  stand 
a  chance  of  hitting  their  hearts  as 
well  as  their  heads.  In  addressing 
angels,  we  could  hardly  raise  our 
eloquence  too  high;  but  we  must 
remember  that  men  are  not  angels. 
Would  we  warn  them  by  our 
eloquence,  unlike  Mahomet's  moun- 
tain, it  must  come  down  to  them, 
since  they  cannot  raise  themselves 
to  it.  It  must  come  home  to  their 
wants  and  their  wishes,  to  their 
hopes  and  their  fears. — Colton, 

Bow  at  a  Venture. — The  minis- 
ter of  the  Gospel  frequently  regrets 
that  sermons  **miss  their  aim." 
A  skilful  archer  shot  an  arrow  at 


Philip,  King  of  Macedon,  upon 
whicn  was  affixed  a  label  with  the 
words,  "  Aimed  at  Philip's  right 
eye.'*  So  sure  was  the  archer  in 
his  untrembling  aim  that  it  reached 
its  mark  and  did  the  wished-for 
execution.  We  draw  the  bow  at  a 
venture  sometimes,  but  God  affixes 
the  label,  and  whenever  He  does 
so  the  arrow  is  sure  to  find  its 
place  in  the  heart  of  the  enemy 
that  He  would  have  it  reach. 

Luther's  Preaching. — ^Dr.  Eras- 
mus Albert  was  called  Mark  of 
Brandenburg.  He  desired  Luther 
to  set  down  a  method  of  preaching 
before  the  Prince  Elector.  Luther 
said,  "Let  all  your  preaching  be 
in  the  most  simple  and  plainest 
manner;  look  not  to  the  Prince, 
but  to  the  plain,  simple,  gross, 
unlearned  people,  of  which  cloth 
the  Prince  also  himself  is  made. 
If  I,"  said  Luther,  "  in  my  preach- 
ing, should  have  regard  to  Philip 
Melanothon  and  other  learned 
doctors,  then  should  I  do  but  httle 
good.  I  preach  in  the  simplest 
manner  to  the  unskilful,  and  that 
giveth  content  to  all.  Hebrew, 
Greek,  and  Latin  I  spare  until  we 
learned  ones  come  together." — 
Luther's  Table  Talk. 

Secret  of  Pulpit  Power. — Once 
^n  a  time  an  obscure  man  rose  up 
to  address  the  French  Convention. 
At  the  close  of  his  oration,  Mira- 
beau,  the  giant  genius  of  the 
Revolution,  turned  round  to  his 
neighbour,  and  eagerly  asked, 
"Who  is  that?"  The  other,  who 
had  been  in  no  way  interested  by 
the  address,  wondered  at  Mira- 
beau's  curiosity.  Whereupon  the 
latter  said,  "  That  man  will  yet  act 
a  great  port ;"  and  added,  on  being 
asked  for  an  explanation,  "He 
speaks  as  one  who  believes  every 
word  he  say  s. "  Much  of  pulpit  power 
under  God  depends  on  that ;  admits 
of  that  explanation,  or  of  one 
allied  to  it.  They  make  others 
feel  who  feel  themselves. — Chuthrie, 

Sepetitions. — *' He  must  be  a 
poor  creature,"  says  Holmes, "  that 
does    not   often    repeat   himself. 
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Imagine  the  author  of  the  exoelleni 
piece  of  advice,  '  Know  thyself/ 
never  alluding  to  that  sentiment 
again  during  the  course  of  a  pro- 
tracted existence  I  Why,  the  truths 
a  man  carries  ahout  with  him  ore 
his  tools ;  and  do  you  think  a  car- 
penter is  hound  to  use  the  same 
Elane  hut  once  to  smooth  a  knotty 
oard  with,  or  to  hang  up  his 
hammer  after  it  has  driven  its  first 
nail  ?  I  shaU  never  repeat  a  con- 
versation, but  an  idea  often.  I 
shall  use  the  same  types  when  I 
like,  but  not  conmionly  the  same 
stereotypes.  A  thought  is  often 
original,  though  you  have  uttered 
it  a  hundred  times.  It  has  come 
to  you  over  a  new  route,  and  by  a 
new  and  express  train  of  associa- 
tions." 

Shetorio  and  Logio. — Bhetoric 
without  logio  is  like  a  tree  with 
leaves  and  blossoms,  but  no  root ; 
yet  I  confess  more  are  taken  with 
rhetoric  than  logic,  because  they 
are  caught  with  a  free  expression, 
when  they  understand  not  reason. 
Logic  must  be  natural,  or  it  is 
worth  nothing  at  all ;  your  rhetoric 
figures  may  be  learned.  That  rhe- 
toric is  best  which  is  most  season- 
able and  most  catching.  An  in- 
stance we  have  in  that  old  blunt 
commander  at  Cadiz,  who  showed 
himself  a  good  orator.  Being  to 
say  something  to  his  soldiers, 
which  he  was  not  used  to  do,  he 
made  them  a  speech  to  this  pur- 
pose :  '*  What  a  shame  will  it  be, 
you  Englishmen,  that  feed  upon 
good  beef  and  brewis,  to  let  those 
rascally  Spaniards  beat  you,  that 
eat  nothing  but  oranges  and 
lemons  I "  and  so  put  more  courage 
into  his  men  than  he  could  have 
done  with  a  more  learned  oration. 
— Selden, 

An  Eye  to  the  Hnltitade.  — 
When  a  man  comes  into  the  pul- 
pit for  the  first  time,  he  is  much 
perplexed  at  the  number  of  heads 
that  are  before  him.  When  I 
stand  in  the  pulpit,  I  see  no  heads, 
but  imagine  those  who  are  before 
me  to   be   all  blocks.     When  1 1 


? reach  I  sink  myself  deeply  down ; 
regard  neither  doctors  nor  mas- 
ters, of  which  there  are  in  the 
church  above  fortv.  But  I  have 
an  eye  to  the  multitude  of  young 
people,  children,  and  servants,  of 
which  there  are  more  than  two 
thousand.  I  preach  to  tiiem,  and 
direct  my  discourse  to  those  that 
have  need  of  it.  A  preacher 
should  be  a  logician  and  a  rheto- 
rician ;  that  is,  he  must  be  able  to 
teach  and  to  admonish.  When 
he  preaches  upon  any  article,  he 
must  first  distinguish  it ;  then  de- 
fine, describe,  and  show  what  it 
is;  thirdly,  he  must  produce  sen- 
tences from  the  Scripture  to  prove 
and  strengthen  it;  fourthly,  he 
must  explain  it  by  examples; 
fifthly,  he  must  adorn  it  with  simi- 
litudes ;  and  lastly,  he  must  rouse 
and  admonish  the  indolent,  correct 
the  disobedient,  and  reprove  the 
authors  of  false  doctrine. — Luther, 

A  Similitude. — TheBev.  Bobort 
Shirra,  of  Kirkcaldy,  whose  life 
reached  to  1808,  had  much  of  the 
quaint  spirit  of  the  old  preachers 
of  bygone  times.  It  used  to  be 
the  custom  of  the  boatmen  at 
Kinghom  Ferry,  on  the  Firth  of 
Forth,  just  before  they  started,  to 
go  bawling,  *<The  boat,  aho!  to 
Leith,  aho  I"  One  day,  when  Mr. 
Shirra  was  preaching  in  the  open 
air,  he  perceived  '*  Ismg  Tarn  Gal- 
la  wa"  with  his  fellow-boatmen 
and  passengers  hurrying  down  to 
the  ferry,  and,  pausing  m  his  dis- 
course, he  cried,  "  Boatmen,  aho !  ** 
They  instantly  stopped  to  listen. 
"  Boatmen,**  he  said,  "  you  cry, 
*The  boat,  aho  I  to  Leith,  aho  I' 
You  sail  aneath  Skipper  Gallawa ; 
we  sail  aneath  Jesxis  Christ  We 
have  Christ  for  our  Skipper,  the 
Holy  Spirit  for  our  Pilot,  and  God 
Himself  at  the  helm.  Your  boat, 
let  me  tell  you,  is  but  a  ^  deal 
fi*ae  Norawa — the  keel  o'  our  boat 
was  laid  in  Bethlehem,  built  in 
Judaea,  rigged  in  Jerusalem, 
launched  on  Calvary.  We  hae  the 
cross  o*  Christ  for  a  helm,  a  cedar 
of  Lebanon  for  a  mast,  and  the 
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redemption  o*  mankind  for  a 
freight.  Your  vovage,  under  your 
earthly  skipper,  short  as  it  is,  may 
end  in  shipwreck ;  but  our  voyage, 
lang  as  it  may  be,  wi*  Christ  for 
Skipper,  will  end  in  everlasting 
joy  and  glory  unspeakable.  Slip 
awa  noo,  for '  Time  and  tide  will  nae 
man  bide.* " — Christian  Treasury, 


with  a  king-bird  after  him,  you 
will  get  an  image  of  a  dull  speaker 
and  a  lively  listener.  The  bird 
in  sable  plumage  flaps  heavily 
along  his  straightforward  course, 
while  the  other  sails  round  him, 
over  him,  under  him,  leaves  him, 
comes  back  again,  tweaks  out  a 


black   feather,   shoots  away  once 

A     i.    T  •  X  I  J^ore,  never  losing  sight  of  him. 

Dull  Bennons,  Aoute  Listeners. !  an^   finally    reaches    the    crow's 


— Most  decent  people  hear  one 
hundred  lectures  or  sermons  (dis- 
courses) on  theology  every  year — 
and  this,  twenty,  tlurty,  fifty  years 
together.  Thev  read  a  great  many 
religious  booKS  besides.  The 
clergy,  however,  rarely  hear  any 
sermons  except  what  they  preach 
themselves.  A  dull  preacher 
might  be  conceived,  therefore,  to 
lapse  into  a  state  of  quasi-heathen- 
ism  simply  for  want  of  rehgious 
instruction.  And,  on  the  other 
hand,  an  attentive  and  intelligent 
hearer,  listening  to  a  succession 
of  wise  teachers,  might  become 
actually  better  educated  in  theology 
than  any  one  of  them.  We  are 
all  theological  students,  and  more 
of  us  qualified  as  doctors  of  divinity 
than  have  received  degrees  at  any 
of  the  universities.  It  is  not 
strange,  therefore,  that  very  good 
people  should  often  find  it  difficult, 
if  not  impossible,  to  keep  their  at- 
tention fixed  upon  a  sermon,  treat- 
ing feebly  a  subject  which  they 
have  thought  vigorously  about  for 
years,  and  heard  able  men  discuss 
scores  of  times.  I  have  often 
noticed,  however,  that  a  hope- 
lessly duU  discourse  acts  induc- 
tively, as  electricians  would  say, 
in  developing  strong  mental  cur- 
rents. I  am  ashamed  to  think 
with  what  accompaniments  and 
variations  and  fioriture  I  have 
sometimes  followed  the  droning 
of  a  heavy  speakei^not  wiUingly, 
for  my  habit  is  reverential,  but 
as  a  necessary  result  of  a  slight 
continuous  impression  on  the 
senses  and  the  mind,  which  kept 
both  in  action  without  furnishing 
the  food  they  required  to  work 
upon.    If  you  ever  saw  a    crow 


perch  at  the  same  time  the  crow 
does,  having  cut  a  perfect  laby- 
rinth of  loops  and  knots  and  spirals, 
while  the  slow  fowl  was  pamfuUy 
working  from  one  end  of  his  straight 
line  to  the  other. — Holmes. 


The  Preacher. 


When  he 


preacheth,  he  procures  attention  by 
all  possible  art ;  both  by  earnest- 
ness of  speech — it  being  natural 
for  men  to  think  that  where  there 
is  much  earnestness  there  is  some- 
what worth  hearing — and  by  a 
diligent  and  a  busy  cast  of  his  eyes 
on  his  auditors,  with  letting  them 
know  that  he  marks  who  observes, 
and  who  not ;  and  with  particular- 
ising of  his  speech,  now  to  the 
younger  sort,  then  to  the  elder — 
now  to  the  poor,  and  now  to  the 
rich — "  This  is  for  you,  and  this  for 
you;'*  for  particulars  ever  touch 
and  awake  more  than  generals. 
Herein,  also,  he  serves  himself 
of  the  judgments  of  God :  as  of 
those  ancient  times,  so  especially 
of  late  ones,  and  those  most  who 
are  nearest  to  his  parisli;  for 
people  are  very  attentive  to  such 
discourses,  and  think  it  behoves 
them  to  be  so  when  God  is  so  near 
them,  and  even  over  their  heads. 
Sometimes  he  tells  them  stories 
and  sayings  of  others,  according  as 
his  text  invites  him.  For  them 
also  men  heed,  and  remember 
better  than  exhortations,  which, 
though  earnest,  yet  often  die  with 
the  sermon,  especially  with  country 
people,  who  are  thick  and  heavy, 
and  hard  to  raise  to  a  point  of 
zeal  and  fervency,  and  need  a 
mountain  of  fire  to  kindle  them; 
but  stories  and  sayings  they  will 
well   remember.      He  often  tells 
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them  that  sermons  are  dangerous 
things;  that  none  goes  out  of 
church  as  he  came  in,  but  either 
better  or  worse  ;  that  none  is  care- 
less before  his  judge ;  and  that  the 
Word  of  God  shidl  judge  us.  By 
this  and  other  means  Qie  parson 
procures  attention;  but  the  char- 
acter of  his  sermons  is  hoHness. 
He  is  not  witty,  nor  learned,  nor 
eloquent,  but  holy  —  a  character 
that'  Hermogenes  never  dreamed 
of,  and  therefore  he  could  give  no 
precepts  thereof.  But  it  is  gained, 
first,  by  choosing  texts  of  devotion, 
not  controversy;  moving  and  rav- 
ishing texts,  whereof  the  Scriptures 
are  full.  Secondly,  by  dipping  and 
seasoning  all  our  words  and  sen- 
tences in  our  hearts  before  they 
come  into  our  mouths ;  truly  affect- 
ing and  cordially  expressing  all 
that  we  say,  so  tiiat  the  auditors 
may  plainly  perceive  that  every 
word  is  heart-deep.  Thirdly,  by 
turning  often,  and  making  many 
apostrophes  to  God ;  as  **  O  Lord, 
bless  my  people,  and  teach  them 
this  point !  *' — or,  "  Oh,  my  Master, 
on  whose  errand  I  come,  let  me 
hold  my  peace,  and  do  Thou  speak 
Thyself:  for  Thou  art  love,  and, 
when  Thou  teachest,  all  are 
scholars."  Some  such  irradiations 
scatteringly  in  the  sermon  carry 
great  holiness  in  them.  The  pro- 
phets were  admirable  in  this.  So 
Isaiah  Ixiv.  1—"  Oh  tliat  Thou 
wouldest  rend  the  heavens,  that 
Thou  wotddest  come  down."  And 
(Jeremiah  x.  23),  after  he  had  com- 
plained of  the  desolation  of  Israel, 
turns  to  God  suddenly,  "  0  Lord, 
I  know  that  the  way  of  man  is 
not  in  himself,"  &o.  Fourthly,  by 
frequent  wishes  of  the  people's 
good,  and  joying  therein ;  though  he 
himself  were,  with  St.  Paul,  "  even 
sacrificed  upon  the  service  of  their 
faith."  For  there  is  no  greater 
sign  of  holiness  than  the  procuring 
and  rejoicing  in  another's  good. — 
G.  Herbert, 

The  Sermon  of  the  Flongh. — 
Well  may  the  preacher  and  the 
ploughman   be   likened  together. 


First,  for  their  labour  of  all  seaaons 
of  the  year.  For  there  is  no  time 
of  the  year  \a  which  the  ploughman 
hath  not  some  special  work  to  do; 
as,  in  my  country  in  Leicester- 
shire, the  ploughman  hath  a  time 
to  set  forth  and  to  assay  his 
plough,  and  other  times  for 
other  necessary  works  to  be  done. 
And  then  they  also  may  be  likened 
together  for  the  diversity  of  works 
and  variety  of  offices  that  they 
have  to  do.  For,  as  the  ploughman 
first  setteth  forth  his  plough,  and 
then  tiUeth  his  land,  and  breaketh 
it  in  furrows,  and  sometime  ridgeth 
it  up  again ;  and  at  another  time 
harroweth  it  and  clotteth  it,  and 
sometime  dungeth  it  and  hedgeth 
it,  diggeth  it  and  weedeth  it,  purg- 
eth  and  maketh  it  clean, — so  the 

S relate,  the  preacher,  hath  many 
ivers  offices  to  do.  He  hath  first 
a  busy  work  to  bring  his  parish- 
ioners to  a  right  faith,  as  Paul 
caUeth  it ;  and  not  to  a  swerving 
faith,  but  to  a  faith  that  embraceth 
Christ,  and  trusteth  to  BQs  merits, 
a  lively  faith,  a  justifying  faith, 
a  faith  that  maketh  a  man 
righteous  without  respect  of  works, 
as  ye  have  it  very  well  declared 
and  set  forth  in  the  Homily.  He 
hath  then  a  busy  work,  I  say,  to 
bring  His  flock  to  a  right  faith,  and 
then  to  confirm  them  in  the  same 
faith  ;  now  casting  them  down  with 
the  Law  and  wiUi  threatenings  of 
God  for  sin,  now  ridging  them  up 
again  with  the  Gospel  and  with  the 
promises  of  God's  fiAvour;  now 
weeding  tliem,  by  telling  them 
their  faults,  and  making  them  for- 
sake sin ;  now  clotting  them,  by 
breaking  their  stony  heurts,  and  by 
making  them  supple-hearted,  and 
making  them  to  have  hearts  of 
flesh,  that  is  soft  hearts,  and  apt 
for  doctrine  to  enter  in;  now 
teaching  to  know  God  rightly,  and 
to  know  their  duty  to  God  and  to 
their  neighbours;  now  exhorting 
them  when  they  know  their  duty, 
that  they  do  it  and  be  diligent  in  it : 
so  that  &ey  have  a  continual  work 
to  do.  Great  is  their  bnmness,  and 
therefore  great  should  be  their  hire. 
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They  have  great  labours,  and 
therefore  they  ought  to  have  good 
livings,  that  they  may  conimo- 
diously  feed  their  flock ;  for  the 
preaching  of  the  Word  of  God  unto 
the  people  is  called  meat — Scrip- 
ture calleth  it  meat.  Not  straw- 
berries, that  come  but  once  a  year 
and  tarry  not  long,  but  are  soon 
gone ;  but  it  is  meat  —  it  is  no 
dainties.  The  people  must  have 
meat  that  must  be  familiar  and 
continual,  and  daily  given  unto 
them  to  feed  upon.  .  .  .  Cursed 
be  he  that  docth  tlio  work  of  God 
negligently  or  guilefully  —  a  sore 
word  for  them  that  are  negligent 
in  discharging  their  office,  or  have 
done  it  fraudulently,  for  that  is 
tlie  thing  that  maketh  the  people 
ill. 

And  now  I  would  ask  a  strange 
question.  Who  is  the  most  dili- 
iient  bishop  and  prelate  in  all 
England,  that  passe th  all  the 
rest  in  doing  his  office  ?  I  can  tell, 
for  I  know  him ;  who  it  is,  I  know 
him  well.  But  now  I  think  I  see 
you  hsting  and  hearkening  that  I 
should  name  him.    There  is  one 


that  passeth  all  the  other,  and  is 
the  most  diligent  prelate  and 
preacher  in  all  England ;  and  will 
ye  know  who  it  is  ?  I  will  tell  you. 
It  is  the  Devil.  He  is  the  most 
diligent  preacher  of  all  other.  He 
is  never  out  of  his  diocese,  he  is 
never  from  his  cure;  ye  shall 
never  find  him  unoccupied;  he  is 
ever  in  his  parish,  he  keepeth 
residence  at  all  times:  ye  shall 
never  find  him  out  of  the  way; 
call  for  him  when  you  will,  ne 
is  over  at  home,  the  diligentest 
preacher  in  all  the  realm;  he  is 
over  at  his  plough ;  no  lording  nor 
loitering  can  hinder  him:  he  is 
ever  applying  his  business,  ye  shall 
never  find  him  idle,  I  warrant 
you.  .  .  .  But  here  some  man  will 
say  to  me,  What,  sir?  Are  ye  so 
privy  of  the  Devil's  counsel  that  ye 
know  all  this  to  bo  true  ?  Truly 
I  know  him  too  well,  and  have 
obeyed  him  a  little  too  much  in 
condescending  to  some  follies.  And 
I  know  him  as  other  men  do,  yea 
that  he  is  ever  occupied  and  ever 
busy  in  following  his  plough. — 
Latimer, 


-M- 
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PRIDE. 

The  pride  of  life  is  not  of  the  Father,  but  is  of  the  world." — 1  John  ii.  16. 


A  PROUD  heart  and  a  lofty  moun- 
tain are  never  finiitful. — OurnalL 

Satan  is  subtle :  he  will  make  a 
man  proud  that  he  is  not  proud. — 
Brooks. 

"  There  is  a  paradox  in  pride," 
says  Colton :  *'  it  makes  some  men 
ridiculous,  but  prevents  others  from 
becoming  so." 

The  chimney  overlooks  all  the 
rest  of  the  house :  is  it  not,  for  all 
that,  the  very  basest  piece  of  the 
building  ? — BUhop  HalL 

Pride,  like  the  magnet,  con- 
stantly points  to  one  object  —  self; 
but,  unhko  the  magnet,  it  has  no 
attractive  pole,  but  at  all  points 
repels.' — Colton, 

Great    gifts    ore   beautiful    as 


)  Rachel,  but  pride  also  makes  them 
barren,  like  her.  Either  we  must 
lay  self  aside,  or  God  will  lay  us 
aside. — QumalL 

One  tiling  pride  has  which  no 
other  vice  that  I  know  of  has.  It 
is  an  enemy  to  itsolf ;  and  a  proud 
man  cannot  endture  to  see  pride  in 
another. — Feltham, 

Pride  either  finds  a  desert  or 

makes    one ;     submission     cannot 

tame  its   ferocity,  nor  satiety  fill 

I  its  voracity ;  and  it  requires  very 

costly  food*— its  keeper's  happiness. 

— Colton, 

I 

Only  a  little  wind  is  required  to 

expand   a    bladder  to  great  size, 

when,  if  a  few  beans  be  put  into  it, 

I  and  shaken,  the  noise  wiU  frighten 

an  army ;  but  only  a  pin  is  required 
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to  reduce  it  to  infdgniiicance  again. 
— Spencer. 

A  LADY,  it  is  said,  once  asked  a 
minister  whether  a  person  might 
not  be  fond  of  dress  and  ornaments 
without  being  proud.  The  minister 
replied,  *'  When  you  see  the  fox's 
tail  peeping  out  of  the  hole,  you 
may  be  sure  the  fox  is  within." 

At  the  festival  of  Olympia,  Dio- 
genes saw  some  young  men  of 
Rhodes  arrayed  most  magnificently. 
He  exclaimed,  *'  This  is  pride  t " 
He  afterwards  met  with  some 
Lacedemonians  in  a  mean  and 
sordid  dress;  whereupon  he  said, 
"  And  this  also  is  pride !  " 

Pride  often  miscalculates,  and 
more  often  misconceives.  The 
proud  man  places  himself  at  a 
distance  from  other  men:  seen 
through  that  distance,  others  per- 
haps appear  Uttlo  to  him ;  but  he 
forgets  that  this  very  distance 
causes  him  also  to  appear  equally 
little  to  others. — Colton. 

Pride  Subdued. — Wlien  a  man's 

gride  is  thoroughly  subdued,  it  is 
ke  the  sides  of  Mount  Etna.  It 
was  terrible  while  the  eruption 
lasted  and  the  lava  flowed ;  but, 
when  that  is  passed  and  the  lava  is 
turned  into  soil,  it  grows  vineyards 
and  ohve  trees  up  to  the  very  top. 
— Beecher. 

"  Proper  "  Pride. — Many  people 
talk  of  a  proper  pride,  in  which 
they  totally  exclude  humility,  and 
include  all  the  resentments  con- 
demned by  the  New  Testament. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  proper 
pride.  A  judicious  and  rcasouaolc 
estimation  of  one's  own  character 
has  nothing  to  do  with  it. — Fuller, 

Pirst  Principle  of  Oontentions. — 
If  we  pursue  most  of  those  con- 
tentions which  afflict  the  world  to 
their  first  principle,  we  shall  find 
that  they  issue  from  pride,  and 
pride  from  self-opinion,  and  a 
strange  persuasion  that  men  have 
of  their  knowledge  of  those  things 
of  which  they  are  indeed  ignorant. 
— South, 

Yitality  of  Pride.  —  It  is  hard 


'  starving  this  sin ;  there  is  nothing 
but  it  can  live  on,  nothing  so  baso 
that    a    proud  heart  will  not  be 

,  lifted    up    with,  and    nothing    so 

.  sacred  but  it  will  profane,  even  dare 
to  drink  in  tlie  bowls  of  the  sanc- 

I  tuary ;  nay,  rather  than  starve,  it 

I  will  feed  on  the  carcasses  of  oth^r 

.  sins. — GumcUL 

"  Fir^  Step  Hellward."— As  the 
first  step  heavenward  is  hnmility, 
so  the  first  step  hellward  is  pride 
Pride  counts  the  Gospel  foolisli- 
ness,  but  the  Gospel  always  show.^ 
pride  to  be  so.  Shall  the  sinner  bo 
proud  who  is  going  to  hell  ?  Shall 
the  saint  be  proud  who  is  newly 
saved  from  it?     God  had  rather 

'  His  people  fared  poorly  than  live 

I  prouoly. — Mason, 

Spiritual  Pride. — John  Bunyan 
had  a  great  dread  of  spiritual  pride  : 

.  and  once,  after  he  had  preached  r. 

I  very  fine  sermon,  and  his  friend.<i 
crowded  round  to  shake  him  by  tlio 
hand,  while  they  expressed  the  ut- 
most admiration  of  his  eloquence, 
he  interrupted  them,  saying,  **  Ay, 
you  need  not  remind  me  of  that, 
for  the  devil  told  me  of  it  before  I 
was  out  of  the  pulpit ! " — Soiithcy. 

Gratitude  and  Pride.  —  Pride 
slays  thanksgiving,  but  a  humblt' 
mind  is  the  soil  out  of  which 
thanks  naturally  grow.  A  prouil 
man  is  seldom  a  grateful  man. 
for  he  never  thinks  he  gets  as 
much  as  he  deserves.  When  any 
mercy  falls,  he  says,  "Yes;  but  it 
ought  to  be  more.  It  is  onl,v 
manna  as  large  as  a  coriander-seed, 
whereas  it  ought  to  be  like  a 
baker's  loaf." — Becclier, 

High-minded  Hen.  —  As  the 
hawk  is  then  lost  when,  trusting  to 
her  wings,  she  riseth  and  mount eth 
too  high;  even  so  do  vain  and 
proud  men  then  fall  from  God 
when,  with  their  own  wit,  reason, 
and  wisdom  only  and  alone,  they 
will  understand  the  deep  mysteries 
of  God;  as  though  the  counsel 
and  wisdom  of  God's  eternal 
majesty  might  and  could  be  com- 
prehended with  the  reason  and  wit 
of  man! 
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First  Sin  and  Last  Sin. — No  sin 
begins  sooner  on  ns,  no  sin  later 
leaves  us,  than  pride.  It  is  like 
the  heart,  the  first  thing  that  lives, 
and  the  last  thing  that  dies  in  us. 
I3ut  it  is  better  to  be  humbled 
under  a  foul  sin  than  to  be  proud 
of  any  sin.  And  St.  Augustine  is 
peremptory,  venturing  to  say  that 
it  hath  been  profitable  for  proud 
men  to  fall  into  some  gross  offence, 
for  they  have  not  lost  so  much  by 
their  fall  as  they  have  got  by 
being  down. — Adama, 

Danger  of  Pride. As   thou 

desires t  the  love  of  God  and  man, 
beware  of  pride.  It  is  a  tumour 
in  the  mind  that  breaks  and 
poisons  all  thy  actions;  it  is  a 
worm  in  thy  treasure  which  eats 
and  ruins  thy  estate ;  it  loves  no 
man — ^is  beloved  of  no  man;  it 
disparages  virtue  in  another  by 
detraction;  it  disrewards  goodness 
in  itself  by  vain-glory ;  the  friend 
of  the  flatterer,  the  mother  of 
en\'y,  the  nurse  of  fury,  the  sin  of 
devils,  and  the  devil  of  mankind, 
it  hates  superiors,  it  scorns  inferiors, 
it  owns  no  equals;  in  short,  till 
thou  hate  it,  God  hates  thee. — 
Quwrlea, 

Opposition  of  Pride.  —  No  wise 
man  ever  lost  anytliing  by  cession, 
but  he  receives  the  hostility  of 
violent  persons  into  his  embraces : 
like  a  stone  into  a  lap  of  wool, 
it  rests  and  sets  down  softly  and 
innocently;  but  a  stone  falling 
upon  a  stone  makes  a  collision, 
and  extracts  fire,  and  finds  no  rest : 
and  just  so  are  two  proud  persons, 
despised  by  each  other,  contemned 
by  all,  living  in  perpetual  disso- 
nances, always  fighting  against 
affronts,  jealous  of  every  person, 
disturbed  by  every  accident,  a 
perpetual  storm  within,  and  daily 
hissings  from  without.  —  Jeremy 
Taylor, 

The  "  Old  Oormption."— A  wil- 
ful pride,  exalting  and  preferring 
our  own  will  to  the  will  of  God, 
was  one  of  the  main  sins  in  that 
complication  of  sins  in  the  fall  of 
our  first  parents.    They  preferred 


their  own  will  to  the  good  will 
of  God,  and  rested  not  content 
with  His  will  concerning  their 
primitive  condition.  This  old  cor- 
ruption leaveneth  also  our  affec- 
tions. We  grieve  more  for  the 
want  of  conSbrt  in  the  creature 
than  for  the  want  of  the  light  of 
God*s  countenance.  We  fear  more 
the  anger  of  a  mortal  creature 
than  the  wrath  of  God,  which 
bumeth  to  the  lowest  hell.  — 
William  ColvilL 

Hypocritical  Pride. — •  *  Beware,  * ' 
says  Dr.  Hook,  "of  that  pride 
which  makes  a  parade  of  being 
humble,  and  avoid  all  occasions 
of  showing  thyself  before  men; 
feel  thyself  as  nothing,  and  then 
wilt  thou  act  as  if  se^  were  quite 
put  aside ;  speak  not  of  thv  sins ; 
do  not  distinguish  thyself  by  any 
unusual  plainness  of  dress  or  of 
manner,  but  seek  to  behave  in  that 
way  which  will  attract  the  least 
notice  from  others.  The  test  of 
thy  sincerity  will  be  the  feelings 
with  which  thou  bravest,  not  the 
taunts  or  the  scorn  of  others,  but 
the  neglect — the  being  entirely 
passed  over  by  persons  of  whom 
thou  thinkest  wim  respect.'* 

Pride's  Hmnonrs. — ^Pride  is  an 
evil  that  puts  men  upon  all  manner 
of  evil.  Accius  the  poet,  though 
he  were  a  dwarf,  yet  would  be 
pictured  tall  of  stature.  Psaphon, 
a  proud  Lybian,  would  needs  be  a 
god,  and,  having  caught  some  birds, 
he  taught  them  to  speak  and 
prattle  "  The  great  god  Psaphon." 
Menecrates,  a  proud  physician, 
wrote  thus  to  ELing Philip:  "Mene- 
crates a  god,  to  Philip  a  king.'* 
Proud  Simon  in  Lucian,  having 
got  a  little  wealth,  changed  his 
name  from  Simon  to  Simonides, 
for  that  there  were  so  manv  beggars 
of  his  kin,  and  set  the  nouse  on 
fire  wherein  he  was  bom  because 
nobody  should  point  at  it. — Brooks. 

The  "Aspiring  Ambitions."  — 
When  one  ascends  from  the  ground 
to  an  higher  room,  I  observe  with 
what  contempt  he  insults  and 
tramples  on  the  stairs  by  which  he 
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riBetli,  and  how  ho  first  and  most 
dirtieth  that  step  by  which  he  first 
stepped  from  the  dirt.  Wliich 
piitteth  me  in  mind  of  the  practice 
of  the  aspiring  ambitions,  who,  to 
p^et  np  to  their  wished  height  of 
honour,  bedirt  with  scorn  and 
neglect  those  by  whose  shoulders 
they  were  first  mounted  and  ex- 
alted. I  hate  that  ambition  which 
enforceth  ingratitude ;  which,  bein^ 
the  basest  of  vices,  cannot  but  soil 
and  disgrace  a  man  graced  with 
such  honours.  I  am  not  preferred 
with  honour  if  debased  with  in- 
gratitude.— A.  Wanvick, 

Beasoiif  DiBcretion,  and  Pride. — 
Pride  is  the  prreatest  enemy  to 
reason,  and  fliscrction  the  greatest 
opposite  to  pride ;  for,  while  wisdom 
makes  art  the  ape  of  nature,  pride 
makes  nature  the  ape  of  art.  The 
wise  man  shapes  liis  apparel  to  his 
body,  the  proud  man  shapes  his 
body  by  his  apparel.  'Tis  no 
marvel  then  if  he  know  not  him- 
self, when  ho  is  not  to-day  like 
him  he  was  yesterday,  and  less 
mar\'el  if  good  men  will  not  know 
him,  when  ho  forgets  himself  and 
all  goodness.  I  should  fear,  while 
I  thus  change  my  shape,  lest  my 
Maker  should  change  His  opinion, 
and,  finding  me  not  hke  liim  He 
made  me,  reject  me  as  none  of 
His  making.  I  would  any  day  put 
off  the  old  cause  of  my  apparel, 
but  not  every  day  put  on  new- 
fashioned  apparel.  I  see  great 
reason  to  bo  ashamed  of  my  pride, 
but  no  reason  to  be  proud  of  my 
shame. — A,  WarwicJc, 

Man  and  Pride.  —  Take  some 
quiet,  sober  moment  of  life,  and 
add  together  the  two  ideas  of  pride 
and  man.  Behold  him,  creature 
of  a  span  high,  stalking  through 
infinite  space  in  all  the  grandeur  of 
littleness.  Perched  on  a  speck  of 
the  universe,  every  wind  of  heaven 
strikes  into  his  blood  the  coldness 
of  death ;  his  soul  floats  from  his 
body  like  melody  fix>m  the  string ; 
day  and  night,  as  dust  on  the  wheel, 
he  is  rolled  along  the  heavens, 
through  a  labyrinth  of  worlds,  and 


all  the  creations  of  Qod  are  flaming 
above  and  beneath.  Is  this  a 
creature  to  make  for  himself  a 
crown  of  glory,  to  deny  his  own 
flesh,  to  mock  at  his  fellow,  sprung 
from  that  dust  to  which  both  will 
soon  return  ?  Does  the  proud  man 
not  err  ?  Does  he  not  suffer  ? 
Does  he  not  die  ?  When  he  reasons, 
is  he  never  stopped  by  difficulties  ? 
When  he  acts,  is  he  never  tempted 
by  pleasure  ?  When  he  lives,  is  he 
free  from  pain?  When  he  dies, 
can  he  escape  the  common  grave  ? 
Pride  is  not  the  heritage  of  man ; 
humility  should  dwell  with  frailty; 
and  atone  for  ignorance,  error,  and 
imperfection. — Sydney  Smiik. 

Ajgnments  against  Pride. — Hc- 
member  what  thou  wert  before 
thy  birth  —  nothing.  What  wert 
thou  for  many  years  after  ? — ^Weak- 
ness. What  in  all  thy  life  ?  —  A 
great  sinner.  What  in  all  thy 
excellences  ?  —  A  mere  debtor  to 
Grod,  to  thy  parents,  to  the  earth, 
to  all  tho  creatures.  But  we  may, 
if  we  please,  use  the  method  of  tho 
Platonists,  who  reduce  all  tho 
causes  and  arguments  for  humility 
which  we  can  take  from  ourselves 
to  these  seven  heads :  (1)  The  spirit 
of  man  is  light  and  troublesome ; 
(2)  his  body  is  brutish  and  sickly ; 
(8)  he  is  constant  in  his  folly  and 
error,  and  inconsistent  in  his  man- 
ners and  good  purposes ;  (4)  his 
labours  are  vain,  intricate,  and 
endless ;  (5)  liis  fortune  is  change- 
able, but  seldom  pleasing,  never 
perfect ;  (6)  his'  wisdom  comes  not 
till  he  be  ready  to  die,  that  is,  till 
he  be  past  using  it;  (7)  his  death 
is  certain,  always  ready  at  the  door, 
but  never  far  off.  Upon  those  or 
the  like  meditations,  if  we  dwell, 
or  frequently  retire  to  them,  wo 
shall  see  nothing  more  reasonable 
than  to  be  humble,  and  no  tiling 
more  foolish  than  to  be  proud. — 
Jeremy  Taylor, 

InnoTation  in  Moral  Terms.  — 
Whoever  has  paid  attention  to  tho 
manners  of  the  day  must  havo 
perceived  a  remarkable  innovation 
in  the  use  of  moral  terms,  in  which 
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we  have  receded  more  and  more 
from  the  spirit  of  Christianity. 
Of  this  the  term  to  denote  a  lofty 
sentiment  of  personal  superiority 
supplies  an  obvious  instance.  In 
the  current  language  of  the  times, 
pride  is  scarcely  ever  used  but  in 
a  favourable  sense.  It  will,  perhaps, 
be  thought  the  mere  change  of  a 
term  is  of  little  consequence ; 
but  be  it  remembered  that  any 
remarkable  innovation  in  the  use 
of  moral  terms  betrays  a  pro- 
portionable change  in  the  ideas  and 
feelings  they  are  intended  to 
denote.  As  pride  has  been  trans- 
ferred fron  the  list  of  vioes  to  that 
of  virtues,  so  humility,  as  a  natural 
consequence,  has  been  excluded, 
and  is  rarely  suffered  to  enter  into 
the  praise  of  a  character  we  wish 
to  commend,  although  it  was  the 
leading  feature  in  that  of  the 
Saviour  of  the  world,  and  is  still 
the  leading  characteristic  of  His 
religion ;  while  there  is  no  vice,  on 
the  contrary,  against  which  the 
denunciations  are  so  frequent  as 
p ride.  Our  conduct  in  this  instance 
is  certainly  rather  extraordinary, 
both  in  what  we  have  embraced 
and  in  what  we  have  rejected ;  and 
it  will  surely  be  confessed  we  are 
somewhat  unfortunate  in  having 
selected  that  one  as  the  particular 
object  of  approbation  winch  God 
liad  already  selected  as  the  especial 
mark  at  which  He  aims  the  thun- 
derbolts of  His  vengeance. — Robert 
Hall. 

OhiiBtiamty  and  Pride.  —  The 
man  who  has  formed  an  extrava- 
pint  estimate  of  his  own  capability 
wiU  probably  underrate  the  effort 
necessary  to  success,  and,  instead 
or  profiting  by  the  reproofs  which 
his  failures  may  call  forth,  will 
p^enerally  become  indignant,  warped 
in  the  future  exercise  of  his  judg- 
ment, and  wedded  to  his  mistakes, 
however  preposterous.  The  history 
of  every  people  is  pregnant  with 
the  ill  effects  of  systems  and 
enterprises  which  have  owed  their 
origin  chiefly  to  this  passion — 
either  in  its  palmy  state,  when 


!  swollen  by  conceptions  of  superior 
i  power,  or  in  its  state  of  resentment, 
when  wounded  by  opposition.  In 
all  matters  of  opinion  it  has  beea 
the  parent  of  innumerable  errors, 
and  in  social  life  it  has  produced 
all  possible  disorder  and  sufferint?. 
Whatever  presumption  has  done,  it 
has  done  as  the  first-born  of  pride ; 
and  whatever  tyranny  has  done,  it 
has  done  as  the  favoured  offspring 
of  the  same  parent.  Viewed  in  its 
influence  on  Christianity,  it  must 
be  apparent  that  the  tendency  of 
pride  will  be  to  give  plausibleness 
and  ef&ciency  to  everything  that 
may  favour  those  elated  con- 
ceptions as  to  the  present  condition 
of  human  nature  which  persons  of 
this  character  are  ever  disposed  to 
entertain.  When  a  man  of  this 
class  is  also  a  man  of  some 
benevolence,  the  flattering  judg- 
ment which  he  has  formed  of 
himself  may  be  the  effect,  in  part, 
of  a  similar  misconception  with 
regard  to  the  intellectual  or  the 
moral  power  of  the  mind  in 
general;  and  his  persuasion  will 
perhaps  be  that  his  plea  is  not 
urged  so  much  in  his  own  behalf 
as  in  behalf  of  the  species.  — 
Vaurgkan, 


Vanity  and    Pride. 


—  Pride 
differs  in  many  things  from  vanity, 
and  by  gradations  that  never  blend, 
although  they  may  be  somewhat 
indistinguishable.  Pride  may  per- 
haps be  termed  a  too  high  opinion 
of  ourselves,  founded  on  the  over- 
rating of  certain  qualities  that  wa 
do  actually  possess;  whereas  vanity 
is  more  easily  satisfied,  and  can 
extract  a  feeling  of  self-complacency 
from  qualifications  that  are  im- 
aginary. Vanity  can  also  feed 
upon  externals,  but  pride  must 
have  more  or  less  of  that  which  is 
intrinsic:  the  proud  therefore  do 
not  set  so  high  a  value  upon  wealth 
as  the  vain,  neither  are  they  so 
much  depressed  by  poverty. 
Vanity  Iooes  to  the  many,  and  to 
the  moment;  pride  to  the  future, 
and  to  the  few :  hence  pride  has 
more  difficulties,  and  vanity  more 
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disappointanents ;  neither  does  she 
bear  them  so  well,  for  she  at  times 
distrosU  herself,  whereas  pride 
despises  others.  For  the  vain  man 
cannot  always  be  certain  of  the 
validity  of  his  pretensions,  beoaose 
they  are  often  as  empty  as  that 
ve^  vanity  which  1^  created 
them ;  therefore  it  is  necessary  for 
his  happiness  that  they  should  be 
confirmed  by  the  opinion  of  his 
neighbours,  and  his  own  vote  in 
favour  of  himself  he  thinks  of  little 
weight  until  it  be  backed  by  the 
Ruffirages  of  others.  The  vain  man 
idolises  his  own  person,  and  here 
he  is  wrong;  but  he  cannot  bear 
his  own  company,  and  here  he  is 
right.  But  the  proud  man  wants 
no  such  confirmations;  his  pre- 
tensions  may  be  small,  but  they  are 


something,  and  his  error  lies  in 
over-rating  them.  If  others  ap- 
preciate Ins  merits  less  highly,  he 
attributes  it  either  to  their  envy  or 
to  their  ignorance,  and  enjoys  in 
prospect  that  period  when  time 
shall  have  removed  the  film  from 
their  eyes.  Therefore  the  proud 
man  can  afford  to  wait,  because  he 
has  no  doubt  of  the  strength  of  his 
capital,  and  can  also  live,  by 
anticipation,  on  that  fiune  which 
he  has  persuaded  himself  that  he 
deserves.  He  often  draws  indeed 
too    largely   upon    posterity,    but 

1  even  here  he  is  safe ;  for,  should  the 
bills  be  dishonoured,  this  cannot 
happen  until  that  debt  which 
cancels  all  others  shall  have  been 

I  paid. — Colton, 


( 

-••- 


PROFANITY. 

"  Ye  shall  not  swear  by  My  name  falsely,  neither  shalt  thou  profane  the 

name  of  thy  God." — Lev,  xiz.  22. 


The  profane  swearer  has  been 
likened  to  a  fish  that  bites  at  an 
unbaited  hook. 

Profanity  is  the  tribute  which 
the  Devil's  servants  pay  to  their 
master  as  token  of  allegiance. 

There  are  many  blasphemers 
who  are  profane  because  they  never 
resolved  that  oaths  should  not  pass 
their  lips. 

What  gifted  young  men  come 
out  of  schools  and  colleges,  yet  how 
few  afterwards  by  their  speech  help 
to  make  their  lives  noble ! 

PoiKTiso  to  one  of  his  horses, 
the  driver  of  a  coach  said  to  a 
passenger,  "  That  horse,  sir,  knows 
when  I  swear  at  him,**  "Yes,*' 
returned  the  passenger ;  "  and  so 
does  your  Maker.'* 

There  are  thousands  in  this 
world  who  have  become  vicious 
simply  because  they  would  not 
resolve  to  live  nobly.  Such  men 
are  the  dead  leaves  that  fall  upon 
the  stream,  and  flow,  not  by  any 
vital  power  or  aim  in  themselves, 
but  by  the  eddying  current  around 
them. — Guest. 


A  fiepioof . — Dr.  Scndder  was, 
with  his  son,  on  board  a  steam- 
ship returning  firom  India.  He 
heard  one  of  the  sailors  using  very 
profane  language.  He  at  once  said 
to  him,  "  This  boy  was  bom  and 
brought  up  in  a  heathen  country 
and  a  land  of  idolatry ;  but,  in  aU 
his  life,  he  never  heard  a  man 
blaspheme  his  Maker  until  now.*' 
The  man  apologised,  and  turned 
away  ashamed. 

Beginnings. — In  the  life  of 
the  late  Mr.  Baines,  M.P.  for 
Leeds,  it  is  recorded  that  one  day 
he  was  watching  an  apprentice 
whose  habits  were  doubtM  fold  a 
newspaper.  At  the  first  fold  there 
was  a  wrinkle,  and  at  every 
succeeding  fold  the  wrinkle  grew 
worse  and  more  unmanageable. 
Mr.  Baines  said,  significantly, 
**  Jem,  it  is  a  bad  thing  to  be^m 
wrong.** — Guest, 


Oriental    Profanity. 


<< 


We 


observed,'*  write  two  travellers, 
'*.a  Nubian  receive  a  severe  kick 
from  a  camel,  and  his  manner  of 
expressing    his    indignation    was 
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sufficiently  amusing.  He  instantly 
fell  on  his  knees,  and  after  deyot- 
ing,  with  a  variety  of  imprecations, 
the  sacred  head  of  the  offender, 
scattered  in  the  air  a  quantity  of 
sand,  of  which  the  greater  part  fell 
on  himself.  Quarrels  among  the 
Arahs  are  carried  on  in  the  same 
manner."  "  Let  them  curse,  but 
bless  thou  "  (Psalm  cix.  28). 

Blasphemers  Eebnked. — ^White- 
field  and  a  companion  were  much 
annoyed  once  by  a  set  of  gamblers 
in  the  room  adjoining  where  they 
slept.  Their  noisy  clamour  and 
horrid  blasphemy  so  excited 
Whitefield's  abhorrence  and  pious 
sympathy  that  he  could  not  rest. 
**  I  will  go  to  them,  and  reprove 
their  wickedness,'*  said  he.  His 
companion  remonstrated  in  vain. 
He  went.  His  words  of  reproof 
were  apparently  powerless  upon 
them.  Returning,  he  laid  down  to 
sleep.  His  companion  asked  him, 
"  What  did  you  gain  by  it  ?  "  «•  A 
soft  pillow,"  he  said,  and  soon  fell 
asleep. — Anon. 

Tamed  from  the  Evil  Path.  — 
"One  of  the  loftiest  and  purest 
women  that  ever  lived,"  says  an 
American  writer,  **  was  in  the  habit 
of  writing  every  question  and 
answer  of  the  lessons  she  taught 
her  class  in  the  Sabbath- school. 
Many  sheets  were  thus  collected. 
When  she  came  to  lie  down  on  her 
last  earthly  pillow,  she  gave  her 
writings  to  a  young  friend,  who 
soon  f^ter  moved  into  a  country 
district.  The  young  girl's  father 
was  engaged  in  building,  and  pro- 
fanity  was  very  prevalent  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Among  the  men 
who  were  hired  was  one  pre- 
eminent in  this  bad  art,  and  more 
especially  did  he  profane  the  holy 
name  of  his  Maker.  By  some 
accident  a  stray  leaf  of  this  lady's 
writing  escaped  from  the  window, 
and  blew  into  the  building  where 
this  man  was  at  work.  Thinking  it 
a  letter  or  paper  of  trading,  he  took 
it  up,  and  read,  *  What  is  the  doom 
of  the  swearer?  Everlasting  death, 
and  banishment  from  God.     Our 


Saviour  says,  "  All  manner  of  sin 
shall  be  forgiven ;  but  the 
blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Ghost 
hath  never  forgiveness." '  The 
man  read,  and  thought.  He  went 
away  quiet  and  humbled.  The 
good  which  the  silent  pen  does 
lives  when  the  hand  which  held  it 
is  stilled  for  ever." 

"Hypocrites  in  Impiety."  —  If 
there  are  hypocrites  in  religion, 
there  are  also,  strange  as  it  may 
appear,  hypocrites  in  impiety,  men 
who  make  an  ostentation  of  more 
irreligion  than  they  possess.  An 
ostentation  of  this  nature,  the  most 
irrational  in  the  records  of  human 
folly,  seems  to  lie  at  the  root  of 
profane  swearing.  It  may  not  be 
improper  to  remind  such  as  indulge 
this  practice  that  they  need  not 
insult  their  Maker  to  show  that  they 
do  not  fear  Him,  that  they  may 
relinquish  this  vice  without  danger 
of  being  supposed  to  be  devout,  and 
that  they  may  safely  leave  it  to 
other  parts  of  their  conduct  to 
efface  the  smtdlest  suspicion  of  their 
piety.  To  view  this  practice  in  the 
most  favourable  light,  it  indicates, 
as  has  been  observed  by  a  great 
writer,  "a  mind  over  which 
religious  considerations  have  little 
influence."  It  also  sufficiently 
accounts  for  that  propensity  to 
ridicule  piety  which  is  one  of  our 
national  peculiarities.  It  would  be 
uncandid  to  suppose  that  at  the 
best  times  there  was  more  piety  on 
the  Continent  than  here :  be  this  as 
it  may,  it  never  appears  to  have 
exposed  its  possessors  to  contempt; 
nor  was  the  sublime  devotion  of 
Fenelon  and  of  Pascal  ever  con- 
sidered as  forming  a  shade  to  their 
genius.  The  reverence  for  religion 
had  not  been  worn  away  but  for 
the  familiar  abuse  of  its  peculiar 
terms. — Robert  Hall, 

Defying  Heaven.  —  "  It  was 
near  the  close,"  says  a  Christian 
writer,  '*  of  one  of  those  storms  that 
deposit  a  great  volume  of  snow 
upon  the  earth,  that  a  middle-aged 
man,  in  one  of  the  southern 
counties  of  Vermont,  U.S.,  seated 
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liimself  at  a  large  fire  in  a  log- 
house.  He  was  crossing  the  Green 
Mountains,  from  the  western  to 
the  eastern  side ;  he  had  stopped 
at  the  only  dwelling  of  man  in  a 
distance  of  more  than  twenty  miles, 
being  the  width  of  the  parallel 
ranges  of  gloomy  mountains ;  he 
was  determined  to  reach  his  dwell- 
ing on  the  eastern  side  that  day. 
In  reply  to  a  kind  invitation  to 
tarry  in  the  house,  and  not  dare 
the  horrors  of  the  increasing  storm, 
he  declared  that  he  would  go,  and 
that  Heaven  was  not  able  to  pre- 
vent liim.  His  words  were  heard 
above  the  howling  of  the  tempest. 
He  travelled  from  the  mountain 
valley  where  he  had  rested,  oyer 
one  ridge,  and  one  more  intervened 
between  him  and  his  family.  The 
labour  of  walking  in  that  deep  snow 
must  have  been  great,  as  its  depth 
came  near  the  stature  of  a  man  ; 
yet  he  kept  on,  and  arrived  within 
a  few  yards  of  the  last  summit, 
whence  he  could  have  looked  down 
upon  his  dwelhng.  He  was  near  a 
large  tree,  partly  supported  by  its 
trunk ;  his  body  bent  forward,  and 
his  ghastly  intent  features  told  the 
stubbornness  of  his  purpose  to  over- 
pass that  little  eminence.  But  the 
Almighty  had  prevented  him — the 
currents  of  his  blood  were  frozen. 
For  more  than  thirty  years  that 
tree  stood  by  the  soUtary  road, 
scarred  to  the  branches  with 
names,  letters,  and  hieroglyphics 
of  death,  to  warn  the  traveller  that 
he  trod  over  a  spot  of  fearful 
interest.'* 

A  Word  in  Season. — ^A  carrier 
in  a  large  town  in  Yorkshire  heard 
liis  carter  one  day  in  the  yard 
swearing  dreadfully  at  his  horses. 
The  carrier  was  a  man  who  fearod 
God,  and  endeavoured  to  promote 
the  spiritual  good  of  his  fellow- 
creatures.    He  was  shocked  to  hear 


the  terrible  oaths  that  resounded 
through  the  yard.  He  went  up  to 
the  young  man,  who  was  just 
setting  off  with  his  cart  for 
Manchester,  and  kindly  expostu- 
lated with  him  on  the  enormity  of 
his  sin,  and  then  added :  **  But,  if 
thou  wilt  swear,  stop  till  thou  get 
through  the  turnpike  on  S— — 
Moor,  where  none  but  God  and 
thyself  can  hear."  He  then  put 
"The  Swearer's  Prayer"  into  his 
hand,  and  left  him.  The  man 
cracked  his  whip  and  pursued  his 
journey,  but  he  could  not  get  over 
his  master's  words.  Some  days 
after,  his  master  observed  him  in 
the  yard,  and  was  very  much 
surprised  to  see  him  so  altered. 
There  was  a  seriousness  and  quiet- 
ness about  him  which  he  had  never 
seen  before,  and  he  often  seemed 
'  as  if  he  had  something  to  say  which 
I  he  could  not  get  out.  At  length 
his  master  was  so  much  struck  with 
liis  manner  that  he  asked  him  if  he 
wanted  anything.  **  Ah,  master," 
said  he,  "do  you  remember  what 
you  said  to  me  about  swearing, 
and  the  tract  you  gave  me  ?  I  was 
thunderstruck.  I  went  on  the  road, 
and  I  got  through  the  turnpike, 

and  reached    S Moor;    and 

there  I  thought  that,  though  I  was 
alone,  yet  God  was  with  me  ;  and 
I  trembled  to  think  how  He  had 
been  with  me,  and  had  known  all 
my  sins  and  follies  all  my  life  long. 
My  sins  came  to  my  remembrance ; 
I  was  afraid  that  He  would  strike 
me  dead;  and  I  thank  God  that  I 
have  been  roused  to  seek  after  the 
salvation  of  my  poor  soul."  The 
master,  as  may  be  supposed,  was 
overjoyed  to  hear  the  young  man's 
confession ;  and  it  is  gratifying  to 
know  that  his  subsequent  cond«ct 
gave  proof  of  his  having  ceased  to 
be  a  slave  to  sin.  "  A  word  spoken 
in  due  season,  how  good  is  it !  " 
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PROFESSION  AND  PRACTICE. 

**  Let  U8  hold  fast  our  profession." — Heb.  iv.  14.    "As  ye  have  received 
Christ  Jesus  the  Lord,  so  walk  ye  in  Him." — Col.  ii.  6. 


True  religion  and  loyalty  are 
insepai'able. — Andrews. 

If  thou  hast  not  the  blood  of 
Christ  at  the  root  of  thy  profession, 
it  will  wither,  and  prove  but 
painted  pageantry  to  go  to  hell  in. 
—Wilcocks  (d.  1687). 

Every  one  should  act  loyally; 
for  he  that  acts  with  loyalty  has 
God  with  him;  and  he  that  acts 
otherwise  will  be  confounded  and 
destroyed  by  God. — Andrews. 

The  nominal  professions  of  re- 
ligion with  which  many  persons 
content  themselves  seem  to  fit  them 
for  little  else  than  to  disgrace 
Christianity  by  their  practice.  — 
Milner. 

The  expression  of  the  lips  with- 
out the  action  of  the  life  is  like  a 
glittering  ripple  caused  by  fitful 
winds  running  upward  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  river,  while  the  whole 
volume  of  water  rolls  steadily  the 
other  way. 

A  RIGHT  profession  aggravates 
the  condemnation  of  a  wrong  con- 
duct, and  a  wrong  conduct  dis- 
credits the  very  name  of  a  right 
profession.  Indeed,  the  bare  pro- 
fession of  that  which  is  good  carries 
with  it  an  explicit  censure  upon 
everything  that  is  bad. — Knowles. 

Try  to  examine  with  greatest 
strictness  every  day  what  bottom 
thy  profession  and  hope  of  glory 
is  built  upon,  whether  it  was  laid 
by  the  hand  of  Clirist.  If  not,  it 
will  never  be  able  to  endure  the 
storm  that  must  come  against  it. 
Satan  will  tlirow  it  all  down,  and  > 
gi'eat  will  be  the  fall  thereof. — 
Wilcochs  (d.  1687). 

What  should  we  think  of  a  sur- 
geon who  was  possessed  of  the 
ability  and  refused  to  act  on  behalf 
of  a  dying  creature  ?  What  would 
be  our  feelings  at  the  man  who 
knew  a  house  to  be  on  fire  and 
failed  to  give  an  alarm  ?    A  Chris- 


tian who  is  not  working  for  God 
is  worse  than  these.  ''To  him 
that  knoweth  to  do  good  and  doeth 
it  not,  it  is  sin." 

Gk>od  Profession,  Evil  Oonverse. 
—  Pharnaces,  the  son  of  Mithri- 
dates,  the  King  of  Pontus,  sending 
a  crown  to  Cicsar  at  tho  time  ho 
was  in  rebellion  against  him,  he 
refused  the  present,  saying,  "Let 
him  first  lay  down  his  rebellion, 
and  then  I  will  receive  his  crown.*' 
There  are  many  who  set  a  crown 
of  glory  upon  the  head  of  Christ 
by  a  good  profession,  and  yet 
plant  a  crown  of  thorns  upon  His 
head  by  an  evil  conversation. — 
Seeker. 

A  Question. — Would  morality 
suffer  more  from  a  philosopher 
who,  like  Arcesilaus,  decried  it  by 
his  words  but  supported  it  by  his 
deeds,  or  from  him  who,  like 
Aristippus,  gave  sobriety  his  praise 
but  sensuality  his  practice  ?  Somo 
preceptors,  perceiving  this  dilem- 
ma, have  run  upon  both  the  horns 
of  it  in  endeavouring  to  escape 
them,  and  have  taught  us  what 
we  ought  to  do  by  their  precept, 
and  what  we  ought  not  to  do  by 
their  example. — Colton. 

Oamp  FoUowers  of  the  OroBs. — 
There  is  a  numerous  class  of 
persons  who  follow  the  banner  of 
tho  Cross,  but  are,  so  to  speak, 
more  camp  followers— never  fight- 
ing in  the  front  of  battle,  nor 
found,  save  on  days  of  parade, 
among  the  ranks  of  the  fighting 
men.  They  are  professors  of  re- 
ligion because  it  is  reputable  and 
respectable  to  be  so — because  it 
keeps  quiet  an  otherwise  uneasy 
conscience — because  it  helps  them 
on  in  the  world. 

Half  OhristiaoB. — Some  pretend 
very  highly  to  faith,  but  they 
have  no  humility,  no  meekness,  no 
self-denial.     Why,  their  pretence 
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carries  along  with  it  that  which 
confutes  itself;  for  the  Holy  Ghost 
is  the  Anthor  of  no  such  imperfect 
births.  .  .  .  Men  will  pray, 
and  read,  and  hear;  go  from 
sermon  to  sermon ;  take  one  oppor- 
tunity after  another  of  attending 
upon  rehgious  exercises ;  but  in  the 
mean  time  they  will  cheat  and 
cozen,  revile  and  reproach  their 
neighbours,  and  those  they  have  to 
do  with.  How  unlike  is  such  a 
production  as  this  to  the  Spirit  of 
God,  when  men  are  made  Chris- 
tians thus  by  halves  I — Howe, 

Frofesaion  of  fieligion.  —  Many 
people  are  offended  with  the  pro- 
fession of  religion  because  all  are 
not  religious  who  make  a  profession. 
A  Uttle  consideration  will  correct 
this  error.  Does  the  sheep  despise 
its  fleece  because  the  wolf  has 
worn  it?  Who  blames  a  crystal 
river  because  some  melancholy 
men  have  drowned  themselves  in 
its  streams  ?  The  best  drugs  have 
their  adulterants.  And  will  you 
refuse  an  opiate  because  some 
have  wantonly  poisoned  themselves 
with  it?  Though  you  have  been 
cozened  with  false  colours,  yet  you 
should  not  disesteem  that  which 
is  dyed  in  grain.  He  is  a  bad 
rconomist  who,  having  a  spot  in 
his  garment,  cuts  off  the  cloth, 
instead  of  rubbing  off  the  dirt. 
God  rejects  all  religion  but  TTia 
own. — Seeker. 

Ashamed  of  Christ.— One  Vic- 
torinus,  a  great  man  at  Home,  who 
had  many  rich  heathen  friends  and 
relations,  was  converted  to  the 
Christian  religion.  He  repaired  to 
a  friend  of  his,  also  a  convert,  and 
told  him  secretly  that  he  too  was 
a  Christian.  "I  will  not  beheve 
thee  to  be  a  Christian,"  said  the 
other,  "  until  I  see  thee  openly 
profess  it  in  tlie  church."  "  What," 
said  Victorinus,  "do  the  church 
walls  make  a  Christian?"  But 
directly  the  answer  came  to  his 
own  heart — "Whosoever  shall  be 
ashamed  of  Me  and  of  My  words, 
of  him  also  shall  the  Son  of  man 
be  ashamed  when  He  comoth  in 


the  glory  of  His  Father,  with  the 
holy  angels."  He  was  ready  to 
bear  the  scorn  and  persecution  of 
his  heathen  Mends,  that  he  might 
honour  his  Master  in  a  public  con- 
fession of  His  name. — Augustine. 

Barren  ProfessorB.  —  Many  a 
professor  who  dwells  where  the 
full-orbed  splendour  of  the  Sun  of 
Bighteousness  shines  arotmd  him, 
and  in  a  genial  climate,  yet  more 
resembles  a  native  of  Iceland  or 
Lapland.  You  would  suppose  that 
for  more  than  half  his  time  he  was 
not  permitted  to  see  the  sun.  A 
moral  winter  appears  to  rest  upon 
his  soul.  What  is  the  state  of  their 
hearts  towards  God?  Are  they 
not  cold  and  barren  as  the  winter 
season?  What  fruits  do  we  seo 
adorning  their  profession?  Or 
rather  it  may  be  asked,  are  they 
not  like  so  many  bare  and  leafless 
branches  of  the  snow-dad  forest, 
through  which  the  gusts  of  pride 
and  passion  sweep  with  relentless 
fury,  and  upon  which  the  dews  and 
showers  of  Gospel  grace  produce 
but  the  cold  icicles  of  vanity,  sin, 
and  death  ?  Are  there  not  others 
whose  profession  is  little  better 
than  a  mantle  of  snow,  beautiful 
and  dazzUng  to  the  eye  for  a  short 
time,  but  soon  melting  and  vanish- 
ing into  its  native  element  ? — ScUter, 

The  World's  Oharge.  —  As  to 
the  insinuation  of  general  hypo- 
crisy, the  wretched  charge  got  up 
agamst  religion,  when  some  spe- 
cious professor  stands  unmasked 
before  the  world,  how  absurd  it  is  ! 
Is  there  no  sound  grain  in  our 
barn-yards  because  there  is  so  much 
chaff?  Are  all  patriots — ^Wallace 
and  the  Bruce,  Tell,  Bnssell,  and 
Washington  —  deceivers  and  liars 
because  some  men  have  villain- 
ously betrayed  their  country?  Is 
there  no  bright  honour  in  our  army 
because  some  soldiers,  the  sweep- 
ings probably  of  oxur  city  streets, 
have  deserted,  left  the  lines,  and 
gone  over  to  the  enemy  ?  Is  there 
no  such  virtue  as  integrity  among 
British  merchants  because  now  and 
then  we  hear  of  a  fraudulent  bank- 
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mptcy?  Beoauso  some  religions 
professors  prove  hypocrites,  is  all 
ardent  piety  hollow  h3rpocri8y? 
To  reason  so  argues  either  a 
disordered  intellect  or  a  very 
depraved  heart.  The  conclusion  is 
as  contrary  to  logic  as  to  love. 
When  or  where  were  hypocrites 
ever  known  to  suffer  from  principle  ? 
Yet  is  there  a  country  within  the 
hounds  of  Christendom  that  has 
not  been  strewn  thick  with  the 
ashes  and  crimsoned  with  the  blood 
of  martyrs? 

Emblem  of  Frofessing  Ohurch. — 
"  I  saw,"  says  Salter,  "  a  bank 
covered  with  violets.  The  sun  was 
shining  full  upon  it,  and  its  genial 
warmth  had  opened  the  flowers, 
and  caused  them  to  exhibit  the 
most  beautiful  colours.  But,  when 
I  began  to  gather  them,  I  found, 
with  the  exception  of  very  few,  that 
their  colour  was  all  they  had  to 
recommend  them;  they  were  not 
the  sort  of  violets  which  afford  the 
sweet  fragrance  which  we  expect  to 
find  in  that  fiower.  It  struck  me 
forcibly  that  this  was  an  emblem  of 
the  Church,  the  professing  Church 
of  Christ.  How  many  are  there  of 
fair  and  promising  appearance, 
professing  and  seeming  to  be  of  the 
truth,  who  yet  fail  to  send  up  a 
*  sweet-smelhng  savour  to  God  ' — 
who  are  wanting  in  those  holy  and 
devout  and  grateful  dispositions 
and  affections  which  their  profes- 
sion indicates  I  I  bid  my  heart  take 
the  lesson  home.  What  fragrance 
have  I  diffused  abroad?  What 
incense  have  I  sent  upwards  ?  Are 
not  my  words  and  thoughts,  is  not 
my  whole  profession  and  character, 
like  those  scentless  violets  ?  There 
is  beauty  even  in  the  outward  pro- 
fession of  rehgion  and  holiness,  but, 
if  the  inward  principle  be  wanting 
or  deficient,  there  will  be  no  fra- 
grance shed  around,  no  incense 
wafted  upwards.  And  yet  I  have 
been  situated,  as  it  were,  on  a  green 
sunny  bank ;  my  opportunities  and 
means  of  grace  have  been  many.*' 

Profession  and  Fractioe. — How 


unlike  is  the  Christian  world  to  the 
Cliristian   doctrine  t      The  seal  is 
fair  and  excellent,  but  the  impres- 
sion   is    languid    or    not    visible. 
j  Wliere  is  that    serious  godliness, 
that  heavenliness,  that  purity,  that 
spirituahty,  that  righteousness,  that 
peace,  unto  which  the    Christian 
religion  is  most  aptly  designed  to 
work  and  form  the  spirits  of  men  ? 
We  seek  to  be  saved  by  an  empty 
name,  and  glory  in  the  show  and 
appearance  of   that    the  life  and 
power  whereof  we  hate  and  deride. 
It  is  a  reproach  with  us  not  to  be 
called  a  Christian,  and  a  greater 
reproach  to  be  one.    If  such  and 
such  doctrines  obtain  not  in  our 
professed  belief,  we  are  heretics  or 
infidels ;  if  they  do  in  our  practice, 
we  are  precisians  and  fools.   Not  to 
be  professedly  rehgious  is  barba- 
rous ;  to  be  so  in  good  earnest  is 
ridiculous.    In  other  things  men 
are  wont  to  act  and  practise  accord- 
ing to  the  known  rules  of  their 
several  callings  and  professions,  and 
he  would  be  reckoned  the  common 
fool    of    the    neighbourhood    that 
should  not  do  so — the  husbandman 
that  should  sow  when  others  reap, 
or  contrive  his    harvest  into  the 
depth  of  winter,  or  sow  fitches  and 
expect  to  reap  wheat ;  the  merchant 
that  should  venture  abroad  his  most 
precious   commodities  in  a  leaky 
bottom,  without  pilot  or  compass, 
or  to  places  not  likely  to  afford  him 
any  valuable  return.    In  religion 
only  it  must  be  accoimted  absurd 
to  bo  and  do  according  to  its  known, 
agreed  principles ;  and  he  is  a  fool 
that  shall  but  practise  as  all  about 
him    profess    to    beheve.      Lord, 
whence    this    apprehended  incon- 
sistency between  the  profession  and 
practice  of  religion?    What  hath 
stupefied  and  immanned  the  world, 
that  seriousness  in  religion  should 
be. thought  the  character  of  a  fool ; 
that    men   must   visibly   make  a 
mockery  of  the  most  fundamental 
articles  of  faith  only  to  save  their 
reputation,  and  be  afraid    to    be 
serious  lest  they  should  be  thought 
mad  ? — Anon, 
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PROMISES. 

The  Lord  thy  God,  He  is  God,  the  faithful  God,  which  keepeth  covenant  and 
mercy  with  them  that  love  Him." — Deut.  Tii.  9. 


Judge  not  of  God's  love  hy  pro- 
vidences, but  by  promises. — Wilcox, 

God  may  sometimes  delay  His 
promise,  but  He  will  not  deny  it. — 
Watson, 

"The  promise  of  God,"  says 
TraUl,  "is  but  the  birth  of  the 
purpose  of  God." 

Dr.  Judson  was  once  asked,  "Do 
you  tliink  the  prospect  brifjht  of  the 
speedy  conversion  of  the  heathen  ?'* 
"  As  Dright,"  ho  replied,  "  as  the 
promises  of  God." 

The  promises  of  God  are  solid 
food.  Satan's  promises  are  baits, 
as  the  meat  that  fowlers  set  before 
birds,  which  is  not  to  feed  them, 
but  to  take  them. — Spurstowe, 

Without  Christ  men  are  stran- 
gers to  the  covenant  of  promise, 
for  in  Christ  only  we  have  right 
and  claim  to  the  promises  of  mercy, 
grace,  and  glory. — William  Colvill 
(1655). 

God's  promises  are  dated,  but 
with  a  mysterious  character ;  and, 
for  want  of  skill  in  God's  chrono- 
logy, we  are  prone  to  think  God 
forgets  us,  when,  indeed,  we  forget 
ourselves  in  being  so  bold  to  set 
God  a  time  of  our  own,  and  in 
being  angry  that  He  comes  not  just 
then  to  us. — Gumall. 

The  promises  of  God  are  so 
many  bonds  wherein  He  stands 
bound  to  us ;  and  these  bonds  may 
be  put  in  suit,  and  His  people  have 
liberty  and  confidence  to  ask  what 
He  hath  promised  them.  It  is  a 
mighty  argument  in  prayer,  when 
we  can  plead  that  we  ask  no  more 
than  God  hath  promised.  —  T, 
Manton  (d.  1677). 

God  is  wise  to  conceal  the  suc- 
cour He  intends  thee  in  the  several 
changes  of  thy  life,  that  so  He  may 
draw  thy  heiu*t  into  an  entire  de- 
pendence on  His  faithful  promise. 
Therefore,   though   thou   perhaps 


might  not  see  thy  God  in  the  way, 
thou  shalt  surely  find  Him  in  the 
end. — Gumall. 

Seeking  Promised  Things. — As 
to  particular  promises  of  outward 
good  things,  the  Lord  hath  a  liberty 
in  His  own  hand  to  grant  them  in 
the  letter  and  in  specie  or  not  as 
Hethinketh  good ;  so  that  believers, 
in  their  seeking  after  promised 
things,  ought  to  be  very  submissive, 
not  only  as  to  the  time  and  manner 
of  granting  them,  but  even  as  to 
the  granting  or  not  granting  of 
them  at  all.  —  Brown  of  Warn- 
2)hratj  (1662). 

Ohristian  Bddneas.  —  Let  it  be 
thy  chief  concern  to  have  thy  in- 
terest in  and  right  to  the  promises 
cleared  up.  Tins  is  the  hinge  on 
which  the  great  dispute  between 
thee  and  Satan  will  move  in  the 
day  of  trouble.  Oh,  it  is  sad  for  a 
poor  Christian  to  stand  at  the  door 
of  the  promise,  in  the  dark  night 
of  affliction,  afraid  to  lift  the  latch, 
whereas  he  should  then  come  as 
boldly  for  shelter  as  a  child  into  his 
father's  house. — Gumall. 

Life  and  the  Promises. —  God's 
promises  were  never  meant  to  ferry 
our  laziness.  Like  a  boat,  they  arc 
to  be  rowed  by  our  oars ;  but  many 
men  entering  forget  the  oar,  and 
drift  down  more  helpless  in  the 
boat  than  if  they  had  stayed  on 
shore.  There  is  not  an  experience 
in  life  by  whose  side  God  has  not 
fixed  a  promise.  There  is  not  a 
trouble  so  deep  and  swift  running 
that  we  may  not*  cross  safely  over 
if  we  have  courage  to  steer  and 
strength  to  pull. 

Hearenly  Drafts. — In  commer- 
cial crises  manhood  is  at  a  greater 
discount  than  funds  are.  Suppos- 
ing a  man  had  said  to  me  last 
spring,  "  If  there  comes  a  pinch  in 
your  affairs,  draw  on  me  for  ten 
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thousand  dollars."  The  man  said 
SO  last  spring,  but  I  should  not  dare 
to  draw  on  him  this  fall.  I  should 
say,  "Times  have  changed:  he 
would  not  abide  by  it."  But  God's 
promises  "  are  from  everlasting  to 
everlasting/'  and  He  always  stands 
up  to  them.  There  never  was  a 
run  on  heaven  which  was  not 
promptly  met.  No  creature  in  all 
the  world  shall  ever  say  that  he 
drew  a  draft  upon  heaven,  and  that 
God  dishonoured  it. — Beecher, 

God's  Faithfdness.  —  When  I 
first  amused  myself  with  going  out 
to  sea,  when  the  winds  arose,  and 
the  waves  became  a  little  rough,  I 
found  a  difficulty  to  keep  my  legs 
on  the*  deck,  but  I  tumbled  and 
tossed  about  like  a  porpoise  on  the 
water.  At  last  I  caught  hold  of  a 
rope  that  was  floating  about,  and 
then  I  was  enabled  to  stand  upright. 
So  wlien,  in  prayer,  a  multitude  of 
troublous  thoughts  invade  your 
peace,  or  when  the  winds  and 
waves  of  temptation  arise,  look  out 
for  the  rope,  lay  hold  of  it,  and 
stay  yom*self  on  the  faithfulness  of 
God  in  His  covenant  with  His 
people  and  in  His  promises.  Hold 
fast  by  that  rope,  and  you  shall 
stand. — Salter. 

The  "  Mother  -  Promiae."  —  Be- 
lievers in  all  ages  have  a  right  to 
the  same  promises,  wherefore  they 
are  said  to  be  heirs  of  the  promises. 
The  promises  belonging  to  the 
covenant,  all  tlie  children  of  the 
covenant  have  a  right  unto  them, 
and  every  believer,  being  within 
tlio  covenant,  may  challcuge  them 
as  belonging  to  him,  because  ho 
hath  a  right  unto  the  mother-pro- 
mise, "  I  will  be  thy  God."  This 
is  the  fountain  out  of  which  all  the 
rest  run  as  streams;  yea,  promises 
tliat  in  the  letter  would  seem  to 
have  been  made  peculiarly  to  one 
particular  believer  may  by  others 
be  applied  by  faith,  if  the  promise 
be  of  such  things  as  are  of  conmion 
advantage  and  necessity. — Brown 
of  Wamphray, 

Works  aad  the  Promiges. 


Promises  of  freest  grace  meet  mo 
everywhere.  The  blessed  message 
is  directed  to  "  sinners."  He  will 
not  merely  give  them  life,  He  also 
gives  them  repentance.  *'  A  new 
heart  also  will  I  give  you,  and  a  new 
spirit  will  I  put  within  you ;  and  I 
will  take  away  the  stony  heart  out 
of  your  flesh,  and  I  will  give  you  a 
heart  of  flesh."  Oh,  how  many 
are  there  whose  eyes  were  never 
moistened  by  sorrow  for  their  sins — 
who,  moved  by  an  indistinct  feel- 
ing that  both  in  life  and  in  death 
they  had  need  of  Jesus,  and  en- 
couraged by  the  condescension  and 
favour  of  that  Friend  of  sinners 
cast  aside  doubt — took  refuge  with 
Him,  and  behold  t  when  the  coun- 
tenance of  that  Divine  Mediator 
beamed  with  love  upon  them,  the 
tears  of  repentance  guslied  forth ! 
Away,  then,  with  that  legal  and 
fatal  illusion ;  as  if  a  title  to  ad- 
mission into  the  house  of  the  Lord 
were  to  be  obtained  by  I  know  not 
what  of  grief  and  mortification, 
that  must  be  previously  undergone. 
Do  not  so  foolishly  delay  the  rising 
of  your  day  of  joy,  and  do  not 
needlessly  make  that  yoke  heavy 
which  He  Himself  afiirms  to  be 
easy  and  light.  Abandon  all  ideas 
of  bargain-like  works  of  penance, 
and  know  that  if  such  are  requi- 
site they  are  but  as  the  mouth 
which  receives,  and  not  the  hand 
which  works  and  earns. — Krum- 
mucher, 

A  Sunilitude.  —  •*  When  the 
traveller  starts  by  the  railway,  on 
a  bright  summer  day,"  writes 
Champneys,  "his  attention  is  drawn 
to  the  friends  who  stand  to  bid  him 
good-bye;  and  as  the  train  moves 
on  more  and  more  rapidly,  the 
mile  and  half  and  quarter  mile 
posts  seem  racing  past  him,  and 
the  objects  in  the  far  distance  ap- 
pear rapidly  to  change  their  places, 
and  to  move  ofif  the  scene  almost 
as  soon  as  they  have  been  obser\'^ed 
upon  it.  Now  the  long  train,  like 
some  vast  serpent,  hissing  as  it 
moves  swiftly  along,  plunges  under- 
ground. The  bright  son  ia  suddenly 
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loRt,  but  the  traveller'B  eye  observes, 
for  the  first  time  perhaps,  the  rail- 
way carriap^e  lamp ;  and  though  it 
was  there  all  the  while,  yet  because 
the  sun  made  its  light  needless,  it 
was  not  observed.  God's  promises 
are  like  that  railway  Hght.  The 
Christian  traveller  has  them  with 
him  always,  though  when  the  sun 
is  shining,  and  prosperity  beaming 


upon  him,  he  does  not  remark  them. 
But  let  trouble  come,  let  his  course 
he  through  the  darkness  of  sorrow 
or  trial,  and  the  blessed  promise 
shines  out,  like  the  railway  lamp, 
to  cheer  him,  and  shed  its  gentle 
and  welcome  light  most  brightly 
when  the  gloom  is  thickest,  and  the 
sunshine  most  entirely  left  behind." 


-♦«- 


PROSPERITY. 

"  They  shall  prosper  that  love  Thee." — Psalm  cxxii.  6. 


Evert  bird  can  sing  in  a  sun- 
shiny day. — Brooks. 

The  snow  covers  many  a  black 
spot ;  so  doth  prosperity  a  wicked 
heart. 

"  What  shall  I  come  to,  father," 
asked  a  young  man,  **  if  I  go  on 
prospering  in  this  way?"  "To 
tlie  grave,"  replied  the  father. 

In  a  long  sunsliine  of  outward 
prosperity,  the  dust  of  our  inward 
corruptions  is  apt  to  fly  about  and 
lift  itself  up.  Sanctifled  affliction, 
like  seasonable  rain,  lays  the  dust 
and  softens  the  boxi1<— Salter, 

Habd  weather  tries  what  health 
we  have ;  afflictions  try  what  sap 
we  have,  what  grace  we  have. 
Withered  leaves  soon  fall  off  in 
windy  weather,  rotten  boughs 
quickly  break  with  heavy  weights. 
— Brooks. 

When  Crates  threw  his  gold 
into  the  sea,  ho  cried  out,  Ego 
per  dam  te^  ne  tu  jperdas  me — that 
is,  **  I  will  destroy  you,  lest  you 
should  destroy  me."  Thus,  if  the 
world  be  not  put  to  death  here,  it 
will  put  us  to  death  hereafter. — 
Seeker. 

It  is  reported  of  Philip  of  Mace- 
don  that,  after  having  obtained 
the  honour  of  an  unexpected  vic- 
tor}', he  was  observed  to  look  very 
much  dejected.  On  being  asked 
the  reason,  he  repUed  that  the 
honours  which  were  obtained  by 
the  sword  might  also  be  lost  by 
the  sword. 

Earth  and  Heayen.  —  <*  I  may 


say  of  the  earth,"  writes  one, 
"  as  a  philosopher  said  of  Athens, 
'  It  may  serve  for  a  transient 
lodging,  but  not  for  a  constant 
dwelling.'  Outward  plenty  may 
be  a  comfortable  ship  for  indigence 
to  sail  in,  but  it  is  a  dangerous 
rock  for  confidence  to  build  upon. 
Give  some  people  the  earth  in  their 
hands,  and  they  care  not  who  has 
heaven  in  his  heart."    ^ 

FroBperity  and  Secniity. — ^Pro- 
sperity is  not  to  be  deemed  the 
greatest  security.  The  lofty  imbend- 
ing  cedar  is  more  exposed  to  the  in- 
jurious blast  than  the  lowly  shrub. 
The  little  pinnace  rides  safely  along 
the  shore,  while  the  gallant  ship 
advancing  is  wrecked.  Those 
sheep  which  have  the  most  wool 
are  generally  the  soonest  fleeced. 
Poverty  is  its  own  defence  against 
robber^'.  A  fawning  world  is  worse 
than  a  frowning  world.  Who 
would  shake  those  trees  upon 
which  there  is  no  fruit  ? — Seeker. 

Fair    SurrotindingB. God's 

checks  are  but  symptoms  of  His 
mercy,  but  His  silence  is  the  hai-- 
binger  of  judgment.  Be  circum- 
spect and  provident.  Hast  thou  a 
fair  summer  ?  Provide  for  a  hard 
winter.  The  world's  river  ebbs 
alone ;  it  flows  not.  He  that  goes 
merrily  with  the  stream  must  bale 
up.  Flatter  thyself  no  longer  in 
thy  prosperous  sin,  but  be  truly 
sensible  of  thy  own  presumption. 
Look  seriously  into  thy  approaching 
danger,  and  humble  thyself  with 
con&tion.    If  thon  prooure  sour 
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herbs,  God  wiU  provide  HIb  pass- 
over. — Quarles. 

An  Emblem. — Strolling  along 
the  banks  of  a  pond,  Gotthold 
observed  a  pike  basking  in  the  snn, 
and  so  pleased  with  the  sweet 
soothing  rays  as  to  forget  itself 
and  the  danger  to  which  it  was 
exposed.  ^  Thereupon  a  boy  ap- 
proached, and  with  a  snare  formed 
of  a  horsehair,  and  fastened  to  the 
end  of  a  rod,  which  ho  skilfcdly 
cast  over  his  head,  pulled  it  in  an 
instant  out  of  the  water.  ''Ah 
me!"  said  Gotthold,  with  a  deep 
sigh,  '*how  evidently  do  I  here 
behold  shadowed  forth  the  danger 
of  my  poor  soul  I  When  the  beams 
of  temporal  prosperity  play  upon 
ns  to  our  hearts'  content,  so  grate- 
ful are  they  to  corrupt  flesh  and 
blood,  that,  immersed  in  sordid 
pleasure,  luxury,  and  security, 
we  lose  all  sense  of  spiritual 
danger,  and  all  thought  of  eternity. 
In  this  state,  many  are,  in  fact, 
suddenly  snatched  away,  to  the 
eternal  ruin  of  their  souls." 

Abuse  of  Mercy. — ^It  was  a  good 
speech  of  an  emperor,  "  You,"  said 
he,  "  gaze  on  my  purple  robe  and 
golden  crown,  but,  did  you  know 
what  cares  are  under  it,  you  would 
not  take  it  up  from  the  ground  to 
have  it."  It  was  a  true  saying  of 
Augustine  on  the  twenty-sixth 
Psalm,  *'  Many  are  miserable  by 
loving  hurtful  things,  but  they  are 
more  miserable  by  having  them." 
It  is  not  what  men  enjoy,  but  the 
principle  from  whence  it  comes, 
that  makes  men  happy.  Much  of 
these  outward  things  do  usually 
cause  great  distraction,  great  vexa- 
tion, and  great  condenuiation  at 
last,  to  the  possessors  of  them.  If 
God  gives  them  in  EUs  wrath,  and 
does  not  8anctii^^  them  in  His  love, 
they  will  at  last  be  witnesses 
against  a  man,  and  millstones  for 
ever  to  sink  a  man  in  that  day 
when  God  shall  call  men  to  an 
account,  not  for  the  use,  but  for 
the  abuse  of  mercy. — Brooks, 

The  ProsperouB. — ^If  we  should 
look  under  the  skirt  of  the  pro- 


sperous and  prevailing  tyrant, 
we  should  find,  even  in  the  days 
of  his  joys,  such  alloys  and  abate- 
ments of  his  pleasure  as  may 
serve  to  represent  him  presently 
miserable,  besides  his  final  infeli- 
cities. For  I  have  seen  a  young 
and  healthful  person  warm  and 
ruddy  under  a  poor  and  thin  gar- 
ment, when  at  the  same  time  an 
old  rich  person  hath  been  cold  and 
paralytic  under  a  load  of  sables 
and  the  skins  of  foxes.  It  is  the 
body  that  makes  the  clothes  warm, 
not  the  clothes  the  body;  and  the 
spirit  of  a  man  makes  felicity  and 
content,  not  any  spoils  of  a  rich 
fortune  wrapped  about  a  sickly  and 
uneasy  soul.  Apollodorus  was  a 
traitor  and  a  tyrant,  and  the 
world  wondered  to  see  a  bad  man 
have  so  good  a  fortune,  but  knew 
not  that  he  nourished  scorpions  in 
his  breast,  and  that  his  liver  and 
his  heart  were  eaten  up  with 
spectres  and  images  of  death. 
Does  not  he  drink  more  sweetly 
that  takes  his  beverage  in  an 
earthen  vessel  than  he  that  looks 
and  searches  iuto  his  golden  cha- 
lices for  fear  of  poison,  and  looks 
pale  at  every  sudden  noise,  and 
sleeps  in  armour,  and  trusts  no- 
body, and  does  not  trust  God  for  his 
safety,  but  does  greater  wickedness 
only  to  escape  awhile  unpunished 
for  his  former  crimes? — Jeremy 
Taylor. 

The  World's  FaYOurs.— In  1664 
Sir  Bichard  Fanshawe  was  ambas- 
sador from  Charles  II.  to  Madrid. 
This  gentleman  had  been  remark- 
able for  his  fidelity  to  the  cause  of 
Charles  I.,  in  whose  service  he  had 
not  only  endured  great  privations, 
but  hod  lost  the  whole  of  his 
family  property.  The  fealty  ho 
had  shown  to  the  father  was  con- 
tinued to  the  son,  who,  in  reward- 
ing him  with  an  embassy  to  Spain, 
by  that  very  elevation  only  made 
his  fall  the  greater;  for  nis  dis- 
grace in  being  superseded  by 
another  so  affected  him  that  he 
died  of  a  broken  heart:  such  is 
tiie  gratitude  of  princes!     Lady 
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FanBhAwe's  fteooont  of  iheir 
at  Cadiz  oonflrms  the  truth  of  the 
foregoing  obaeiratioiis.  After  men- 
tionmg  that  when  they  landed 
they  were  welcomed  by  volleys  of 
gons,  reeeived  by  a  very  large 
nomber  of  people,  and  met  by  the 
governor  and  his  lady,  she  adds : 
"When  we  came  to  the  house 
where  we  were  to  lodge,  we  were 
nobly  treated,  and  the  governor's 
wife  did  me  the  honour  to  sup 
with  me.  That  afternoon  the 
Duke  of  Alberqnerque  came  to 
visit  my  husband,  and  afterwards 
me,  with  his  brother  Don  Milchic 
de  la  Gueva.  As  soon  as  the  duke 
was  seated  and  covered,  he  said, 
'  Madam,  I  am  Don  Juan  de  la 
Caeva,  Duke  of  Alberqnerqlle, 
Viceroy  of  Milan,  of  his  Majesty's 
Privy  Council,  Governor  of  the  Gal- 
leys, twice  Grandee,  the  first  gen- 
tleman of  his  Majesty's  bed- 
chamber, and  a  near  kinsman  of 
his  Catholic  Majesty,  whom  God 
long  prewrve:'  ud  then  ruing 
up,  and  making  me  low  reverence 
with  his  hat  on,  said,  *  These,  with 
my  family  and  life,  I  lay  at  your 
excellency's  feet.*  They  were  ac- 
companied by  a  very  great  train  of 
gentlemen.  At  his  going  away  he 
told  me  that  his  lady  would  sud- 
denly visit  me.    We  had  a  guard 


who  constantly  waited  on  us,  and 
sentries  at  the  gate  below,  and  at 
the  stairs-head  above.  We  were 
visited  by  all  the  persons  of  quality 
in  that  town ;  our  house  was  richly 
furnished,  both  my  husband's 
quarter  and  mine.  The  richness 
of  the  gilt  and  silver  plate,  which 
we  had  in  great  abundance,  as  we 
had  likewise  of  all  sorts  of  very 
fine  household  linen,  was  fit  only 
for  the  entertainment  of  so  great 
a  prince  as  his  Migesty,  our  mas- 
ter, in  the  representation  of  whose 
person  my  husband  received  this 
great  entertainment ;  yet  I  assure 
you,  notwithstanding  this  tempta- 
tion, that  your  father  and  mjrself 
both  wished  ourselves  in  a  retired 
country  life  in  England,  as  more 
agreeable  to  our  inclinations." 
But  *'a8  never  any  ambassador's 
family  went  into  Spain  more 
gloriously,  so  never  went  out  any 
80  sad ;"  for  the  departure  of  this 
lady  was  little  else  tnan  expulsion 
from  a  situation  where  every 
earthly  honour  had  been  heaped 
upon  her  to  satiety,  and  her  com- 
pany was  the  dead  body  of  her 
beloved  lordt  She  found,  how- 
ever, strength  and  consolation, 
where  only  they  are  to  be  found, 
in  God. — Anon. 


•♦♦■ 
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PROVIDENCE. 

Who  provideth  for  the  raven  his  foodt  **^J6b  xxxviii.  41. 


GoD  often  hangs  the  greatest 
weights  on  the  smallest  wires.  — 
Bacon. 

What  we  call  '*the  course  of 
nature"  sliould  often  be  termed 
the  way  of  Providence. — Matthew 
Henry. 

We  are  too  apt  to  mi^udge  the 
dispensations  of  Providence  when 
we  wish  them  with  our  own  wishes. 
— Skelton. 

Thbrs  is  a  dark  and  bright  side 
to  every  providence,  as  there  was 
to  the  guiding  pillar-cloud.  Nature 
fixes  on  the  dark,  and  calls  it 
"  sorrow ; "  faith  sees  the  sun  dis- 


persing the  darkness,  and  calls  it 
by  a  name  of  joy. — H.  Bonar. 

Cowpeb's  *'God  moves  in  a 
mjTsterious  way"  is  said  to  have 
been  written  at  the  dose  of  the 
period  which  intervened  between 
the  first  and  second  attacks  of  his 
terrible  malady.  Its  compoeition 
was  suggested  by  the  too  teuly  in- 
terpreted indicatioxt  of  a  relapse. 

Little  do  we  know,  when  we  go 
forth  in  the  morning,  \diat  God 
means  to  do  with  us  ere  night. 
There  is  a  Providence  that  at- 
tends upon  us  in  all  our  ways,  and 
guides  us  insensibly  to  His  own 
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ends.  That  Divine  hand  leadfi 
Buth  blindfold  to  the  field  of  Boaz. 
'^-Bishop  Hall, 

God's  providence  ovemdes  all 
things.  Uod  confounds  the  proud. 
He  tAkes  care  of  the  weak  and 
aflSicted  who  fear  Him.  He  pro- 
tects them*  in  danger,  He  hears 
their  prayers.  This  is  a  doctrine 
full  of  consolation  to  good  men, 
supporting  them  in  their  trials, 
and  leading  them  to  holiness  and 
trust  in  God. — Ostervald, 

Look  above  you,  and  in  the 
overarching  firmament  read  the 
truth  of  an  all-pervading  Provi- 
dence. Yon  sky  is  God's  out- 
spread hand,  and  the  glittering 
stars  are  the  jewels  on  the  fingers 
of  the  Almighty.  Do  you  not  see 
that  His  hand  closes  round  you  on 
all  sides,  and  that  you  cannot  go 
where  universal  love  shines  not  ? — 
QUI. 

SeoondOanses. — Second  causes 
in  the  hands  of  God  are  neither 
more  nor  less  than  arrows  in  the 
hands  of  the  archer — they  know 
not  their  way  nor  the  end  of  it ; 
but  he  who  makes  use  of  them 
directs  them  with  so  much  skill, 
discernment,  and  wisdom  that  they 
never  fail  to  hit  the  mark  he  has 
appointed  for  them. — Jean  Claude, 

In  OhnBt's  Hand. — A  converted 
Indian  was  one  day  attacked  by  a 
savage,  who  presented  a  gun  to  his 
head,  exclaiming,  "  Now  I'll  shoot 
you,  for  you  speak  of  nothing  but 
Jesus!"  The  man  replied,  ''If 
Jesus  does  not  permit  it,  you 
cannot  ^oot  me.^'  The  savage 
was  struck  with  the  answer, 
dropped  his  gun,  and  went  home 
in  silence. — Cope. 

Fog  and  Tempest. — Divine  Pro- 
vidence is  remarkable  in  ordering 
that  a  fog  and  a  tempest  never  did 
nor  can  meet  together  in  nature. 
For  as  soon  as  a  fog  is  fixed  the 
tempest  is  allayed;  and  as  soon  as 
a  tempest  doth  arise  the  fog  is 
dispersed.  This  is  a  great  mercy ; 
for  otherwise  such  small  vessels  as 
boats  and  barges,  which  want  the 
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condu  ;t  of  the  card  and  compass, 
would  irrecoverably  be  lost. — 
Thom  la  Fuller. 

Hn  lan  Dependence. — ^We  are 
too  apt  to  forget  our  actual  depen- 
dence on  Providence  for  the  cir- 
cumst.mces  of  every  instant.  The 
most  trivial  events  may  determine 
our  state  in  the  world.  Turning 
up  one  street  instead  of  another 
may  bring  us  in  company  with  a 
person  whom  we  should  not  other- 
wise have  met ;  and  this  may  lead 
to  a  train  of  other  events  which 
may  determine  the  happiness  or 
misery  of  our  lives. — Cecil. 

Strange  ProvidenoeB.  —  **  Sap- 
pose  you  were  in  a  smith's  shop, 
and  there  should  see  several  sorts 
of  tools,  some  crooked,  some 
bowed,  others  hooked,  would  you," 
asks  Spencer,  "condemn  all  these 
things  for  nought  because  they  do 
not  look  handsome?  The  smith 
makes  use  of  them  all  for  the 
doing  of  his  work.  Thus  it  is  with 
the  providences  of  God ;  they  seem 
to  us  to  be  very  crooked  and 
strange,  yet  they  all  carry  on  God's 
work." 

Wonderfully  Preserved.  —  **I 
remember,"  says  Brooks,  "the 
story  of  a  godly  man,  who,  as  he 
was  going  to  take  shipping  for 
France,  broke  his  leg;  and  it 
pleased  Providence  so  to  order  it 
that  the  ship  that  he  should  have 
gone  in  at  that  very  instant  was 
cast  away,  and  not  a  man  saved; 
so  by  breaking  a  bone  his  life  was 
saved.  So  the  Lord  many  times 
breaks  our  bones,  but  it  is  m  order 
to  the  saving  of  our  lives  and  our 
souls  for  ever." 

Waterloo.  —  **A  few  drops  of 
water,  more  or  less,"  sayB  Victor 
Hugo,  "  prostrated  Napoleon."  He 
meant  that  the  battle  of  Waterloo 
was  begun  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  because  there  was  rain 
on  the  previous  night,  and  Napoleon 
could  not  move  his  artillery  over 
the  heavy  mud-plain  until  near 
noon,  and  that  nve  hours'  delay 
turned  the   Dftte  of  Europe ;    for 
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Bliicher  did  not  arrive  with  bis 
allies  till  the  forces  of  the  Iron 
Duke  were  all  but  defeated. — C.  D. 

Smaller  FroTidences.  —  Some 
dispensations  and  turns  of  Divine 
Providence  may  be  compared  to 
the  main-spring  or  capital  wheels 
of  a  watch,  which  have  a  more 
visible,  sensible,  and  determining 
inflnence  npon  the  whole  tenonr  of 
our  lives;  bat  the  more  ordinary 
occurrences  of  every  day  are  at 
least  pins  and  pivots,  adjusted, 
timed,  and  suited  with  equal  ac- 
curacy by  the  hand  of  the  same 
great  Artist  who  planned  and  exe- 
cutes the  whole ;  and  we  are  some- 
times surprised  to  see  how  much 
more  depends  and  turns  upon 
them  than  we  are  aware  of.  Then 
we  admire  His  skill,  and  say  He 
has  done  all  things  well.  —  John 
Newton, 

Two  Miracles. — ^At  a  terrible 
crisis  of  the  Beformation,  in  August, 
1580,  Luther  thus  wrote  to  Ghan- 
oellor  Bench: — *'I  have  recently 
witnessed  two  miracles.  This  is 
the  first.  As  I  was  at  my  window, 
I  saw  the  stars  and  the  sky  and 
that  vast  and  glorious  firmament 
in  which  the  Lord  has  placed 
them.  I  could  nowhere  discover 
the  columns  on  which  the  Master 
has  supported  His  immense  vault, 
and  yet  the  heavens  did  not  fall. 
And  here  is  the  second.  I  beheld 
thick  clouds  hanging  above  us  like 
a  vast  sea.  I  could  perceive 
neither  ground  on  which  they  re- 
posed, nor  cords  by  which  they 
were  suspended ;  and  yet  they  did 
not  fall  upon  us»  but  saluted  us 
rapidly  and  fled  away.*' 

Divine    Superintendence.   

"What  inextricable  confusion  must 
the  world  for  ever  have  been  in 
but  for  the  variety  which  we  find 
to  obtain  in  the  &C68,  the  voices, 
And  the  hand^tings  of  men  I 
JTo  security  of  person,  no  certainty 
of  possession,  no  justice  between 
:man  and  man,  no  distinction  be- 
tween good  and  bad,  friends  and 
foes,   father   and  child,  husband 


and  wife,  male  and  female.  All 
would  have  been  exposed  to  malice, 
fraud,  forgery,  and  lust.  But  now 
every  man's  face  can  distinguish 
him  in  the  light,  his  voice  in  the 
dark,  and  lus  handwriting  can 
speak  for  him  though  absent,  and 
be  his  witness  to  all  generations. 
Did  this  happen  by  chance,  or  is 
it  not  a  manifest  as  well  as  an 
admirable  indication  of  a  Divine 
superintendence  ? — Home. 

Divine  Wisdom  and  Beneficence. 
— There  is  hardly  a  circumstance 
connected  with  our  existence 
which,  when  examined  with  a 
little  attention,  does  not  yield 
abundant  evidence  of  the  wisdom 
and  beneficence  which  preside  over 
the  universe.  We  have  only  to 
turn  up  the  soU  at  our  feet  to  find 
in  it  innumerable  seeds  useful  to 
man ;  we  have  only  to  look  around 
us  upon  the  surface  of  the.  earth 
to  see  it  stocked  with  a  variety  of 
animals,  conducive  not  only  to  our 
subsistence,  but  to  our  convenience 
and  recreation.  The  sea  also,  and 
the  air,  have  their  population  at  our 
command;  and  the  more  deeply 
we  investigate  the  laws  by  which 
the  whole  system  of  vegetable  and 
animal  life  is  governed,  the  more 
clearly  we  shall  perceive  their 
complete  and  exclusive  adaptation 
to  the  planet  on  which  they  carry 
on  their  operations.  —  Qwarterly 
Review. 

Harmony  of  Creation. The 

student  of  nature  recognises  with 
adoring  wonder  the  harmony 
which  God  has  established  between 
"HTig  creatures  and  their  circum- 
stances. Those  creatures  that  bur- 
row in  the  soil  have  bodies  shaped 
like  a  wedge,  and  four  feet  so 
formed  as  to  do  the  work  of  a 
spade.  The  animals  that  inhabit 
Arctic  climates  are  wrapped  in 
furs,  which  man,  for  the  sake  of 
their  warmth,  is  glad  to  borrow, 
and  to  which  God,  for  the  protec- 
tion of  their  Hves,  has  given  the 
colour  of  the  snow.  Birds  are  fur- 
nished with  hollow  bones  and 
downy  feathers,  adapted  to  float 
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in  an  atmosphere  of  thin  trans- 
parent air.  Other  creatures,  slow 
of  motion  and  unarmed  for  battle, 
and  thus  helplessly  exposed  to 
their  enemies,  carry  a  strong  castle 
on  their  back — ^retiring  into  their 
shell,  as  men  into  a  fortalice,  safe 
from  all  attack. — Quthrie. 

"  The  Het  of  the  Bleeping."— 
There  is  a  proverb  often  quoted  or 
alluded  to  by  Greek  and  Latin 
authors:  The  net  of  the  sleeping 
(fisherman)  takes;  a  proverb  the 
more  interesting  that  we  should 
have  in  the  words  oi  the  Psalmist 
(Ps.  cxxvii.  2),  were  they  accurately 
translated,  a  beautiful  and  perfect 
parallel :  '*  He  giveth  His  beloved,** 
not  "  sleep,**  as  in  our  version,  but 
'*in  their  sleep;**  His  gifts  gUding 
unto  their  bosoms,  they  knowing 
not  how,  and  so  Httle  expecting  as 
not  having  laboured  for  them.  Of 
how  many  of  the  best  gifts  of  every 
man*s  life  will  he  not  thankfully 
acknowledge  this  to  have  been  true  ? 
Or,  if  he  refuse,  and  will  acknow- 
ledge no  eudamoniay  *'  no  favour- 
able Providence,'*  in  his  prosperi- 
ties, buf,will  see  them  aU  as  of  work, 
how  little  he  deserves,  how  little 
likely  he  is,  to  retain  them  to  the 
end ! — ArchhUhop  Trench. 

Hid  with  Ohrist.  —  God  is  said 
to  have  brought  the  Israelites  out 
of  Egypt  on  eagles*  wings.  Kow 
eagles,  when  removing  their  young 
ones,  have  a  different  posture  from 
other  fowl,  proper  to  themselves 
(fit  it  is  fhat  there  should  be  a 
distinction  betwixt  sovereigns  and 
subjects),  carrying  their  prey  in 
their  talons,  but  young  ones  on 
their  backs,  so  interposing  their 
whole  bodies  betwixt  them  and 
liann.  The  old  eagle*s  body  is  the 
young  eagle*s  shield,  and  must  be 
shot  through  before  her  young  ones 
can  be  hurt.  Thus  God,  in  saving 
the  Jews,  put  Himself  betwixt 
them  and  danger.  Surely  God,  so 
loving  under  the  Law,  is  no  less 
gracious  in  the  Gospel :  our  souls 
are  better  secured,  not  only  above 
His  wings,  but  in  His  body :  your 
life  ifl  hid  with  Christ  in  God.    No 


fear  then  of  harm:  God  first  must 
be  pierced  before  we  can  be  pre- 
judiced.— Thomas  Fuller » 

Ood's  Noblest  Prerogatiye.  — 
A  little  error  of  the  eye,  a  mis- 
guidance of  the  hand,  a  shp  of  the 
foot,  a  starting  of  the  horse,  a 
sudden  mist,  or  a  great  shower,  or 
a  word  undesignedly  cast  forth  in 
an  army,  has  turned  the  stream  of 
victory  from  one  side  to  another, 
and  thereby  disposed  of  elnpires 
and  whole  nations.  No  prince  ever 
returns  safe  out  of  a  battle  but  may 
well  remember  how  many  blows 
and  bullets  have  gone  by  him  that 
might  easily  have  gone  through 
him,  and  by  what  Uttle  odd  un- 
foreseen chances  death  has  been 
turned  aside,  which  seemed  in  a 
full,  ready,  and  direct  career  to 
have  been  posting  to  him.  AU 
which  passages  if  we  do  not 
acknowledge  to  have  been  guided 
to  their  respective  ends  and  effects 
by  the  conduct  of  a  superior  and 
a  Divine  hand,  we  do  by  the  same 
assertion  cashier  all  Providence, 
strip  the  Almighty  of  His  noblest 
prerogative,  and  make  God,  not  the 
Governor,  but  the  mere  Spectator  of 
the  world. — South, 

The    Oyerraling    Power. 

Princes  rule  the  people,  and  their 
own  passions  rule  princes;  but 
Providence  can  ovemue  the  whole, 
and  draw  the  instruments  of  its 
inscrutable  purposes  from  the  vices 
no  less  than  from  the  virtues  of 
kings.  Thus,  the  Beformation,- 
which  was  planted  by  the  lust 
of  Henry  the  Eighth  of  England, 
was  preserved  by  the  ambition  of 
Philip  the  Second  of  Spain.  Queen 
Mary  would  have  saoificed  Ehza- 
both  to  the  full  establishing  of  the 
Catholic  faith,  if  she  had  not  been 
prevented  by  Phihp  the  Second, 
her  husband,  who  foresaw,  in  the 
death  of  Elizabeth,  the  succession 
of  Mary  Stuart,  who  was  then 
married  to  Francis  the  Second; 
and  in  that  succession  he  antid-  * 
pated  the  certain  union  of  Great 
l^ritain  and  France,  an  event  that 
would  have  dispersed  to  the  winds 
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his  own  ambitions  dream  of 
nniyersal  monarchy.  The  con- 
sequence was,  the  life  of  Elizabeth 
was  preserved,  and  the  Protestant 
cause  prevailed. — Colton, 

Wonderfal    PreservationB.  

"  Luther,"  we  read,  *'  was  one  day 
walking  with  his  brother,  when  a 
violent  storm  of  thunder  and 
lightning  overtook  them.  His 
brother  was  struck  dead  upon  the 
spot,  and  the  future  Befonner 
spared.  Bunyan  enlisted  as  a 
soldier,  but,  when  the  time  to  leave 
home  came,  he  got  some  person  to 
go  for  him  as  his  substitute.  The 
man  was  shot  and  Bunyan  spared. 
Doddridge,  when  bom,  was  so 
weaUr  an  iniant  that  it  was 
thought  he  was  dead ;  but  a  nurse, 
stand^g  by,  fancied  she  saw  some 
symptoms  of  life,  and  the  feeble 
spark  was  saved  from  being  ex- 
tmgnished.  Wedey,  when  a  child, 
was  only  just  preserved  from  fire. 
Almost  the  moment  after  he  was 
rescued,  the  roof  of  the  house  fell 
in.  Philip  Henry  had  a  similar 
escape.  i>r.  Adam  Clarke  was 
narrowly  recovered  from  being 
drownod  when  a  boy.  Charles  of 
Bala  put  his  saddle-bags  into  a 
wrong  boat,  as  he  thought,  but  the 
boat  in  which  he  intended  to  go 
was  lost,  and  every  hand  drowned. 
The  originator  of  the  Bible  Society 
was  preserved.*' 

Order  out  of  Oanfusion. 


"I  looked,**  says  Thomas  Fuller, 
''upon  the  wrong  or  back  side  of 
a  piece  of  arras  or  tapestry:  it 
seemed  to  me  as  a  contmued 
nonsense.  There  was  neither  head 
nor  foot  therein,  confusion  itself 
had  as  much  method  in  it  —  a 
company  of  thrums  and  threads, 
with  many  pieces  and  patches  of 
several  sorts,  sizes,  ana  colours; 
all  which  signified  nothing  to  my 
understanding.  But  then,  looking 
on  the  reverse,  or  right  side  there- 
of, all  put  together  did  spell 
excellent  proportions,  and  figures 
of  men  and  cities ;  so  that,  indeed, 
it  was  a  history,  not  wrote  with 
a  pen,  but  wrought  with  a  needle. 


If  men  look  upon  some  of  God*s 
providential  dealings  with  a  mere 
eye  of  reason,  they  will  hardly  find 
any  sense  therein,  such  their 
muddle  and  disorder.  But,  alasl 
the  wrong  side  is  objected  to  our 
eyes,  whUe  the  right  side  is  pre- 
sented to  the  high  God  of  heaven, 
who  knoweth  that  an  admirable 
order  doth  result  out  of  this 
confusion;  and  what  is  presented 
to  Him  at  present  may,  hereafter, 
be  so  showed  to  us  as  to  convince 
our  judgments  in  the  truth 
thereof.** 

Dime  DireotioiL  —  Dr.  Bedell 
relates  that  while  Bishop  Chase  of 
Ohio  was  at  the  house  of  a  Mr. 
Beck,  in  Philadelphia,  he  received 
a  package   frx>m   Dr.  Ward,  the 
Bisnop  of  Sodor  and  Man,  making 
inquiries     relating      to      certain 
property   in   America,   of   whieh 
some  old  person  in  his  diooese  wma 
the  heir.    The  letter  had  gone  to 
Ohio,  followed  him  to  Washington, 
then  to  Philadelphia,  and  found 
him  at  Mr.  Beck*s.    When  he  read 
it  to  Mr.  Beck,  the  latter  was  in 
amazement,    and    said,    ''Bishop 
Chase,  I  am  the  only  man  in  the 
world   who    can    give    you    any 
infoimation.    I  have  the  deeds  in 
my  possession,  and  have  had  them 
forty-three    years,    not    knowing 
what  to  do  with  them,  or  where 
any  heirs  were  to  be  found.**    How 
wonderful    that    the    application 
should  be  made  to  Bishop  Chase, 
and  he  not  in  Ohio,  but  a  guest  in 
the  house  of  the  only  man  who 
possessed  any  information  on  the 
subject  I    But  this  is  only  another 
of  the  countless  instances  whieh 
are  recorded  where  in  strange  and 
unlooked-for  ways  the  events  of 
life  have  subserved  the  providence 
of  God,  producing  results  which 
only  Omniscience  could  foresee,  and 
revealing   the.  goodness  and  the 
mercy  which  follow  the   sons  of 
men. 

Hmnaa  Lutnunents. — The  in- 
troduction of  the  Bey.  W.  Bomaine 
to  the  lectureship  of  St.  G«orge*s, 
Botolph  Lane,  was  very  reoaiaik- 
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able.  When  a  young  man,  he 
visited  London,  with  the  hope  of 
Rome  engagement  as  a  clergyman ; 
but,  being  disappointed  in  his  ex- 
pectation, he  was  about  to  leave 
town,  and,  having  sent  his  trunk 
on  board  the  packet,  was  walking 
towards  the  water-side,  when  he 
was  stopped  by  a  gentleman,  a 
total  strsmger  to  him,  who  inquired 
if  his  name  was  Bomaine.  He 
answered  that  it  was.  The  gentle- 
man then  apologised  for  the  abrupt- 
ness of  his  address,  and  said  that 
many  years  before  he  had  been 
acquainted  with  his  father,  whom 
he  greatly  resembled,  which  had 
led  to  the  inquiry  he  had  just  made. 
After  further  conversation,  the 
gentleman  informed  him  that  the 
lectureship  of  that  parish  was 
vacant,  and  promised  his  influence, 
if  he  would  stay,  to  obtain  it.  It 
was  obtained  without  Mr.Bomaine*s 
canvassing  for  it ;  and  thus  did  the 
hand  of  God  introduce  to  the 
metropolis  this  great  instrument  of 
extensive  good.  It  is  remarkable 
that,  after  much  effort,  Mr.  Romaine 
eventually  obtained  the  living  of 
St.  Andrew  and  St.  Ann's,  Black- 
fnars,  principally  through  the 
influence  of  a  publican.  On  Mr. 
Boinaine*8  afterwards  waiting  upon 
him  to  express  his  acknowledg- 
ments, the  man  replied,  "  Indeed, 
sir,  I  am  more  indebted  to  you 
than  you  to  me;  for  you  liave 
made  my  wife,  who  was  one  of  the 
worst,  the  best  woman  in  the 
world.'* 

MyBteries  of  Frovidenoe.  —  All 
those  providences  that  make  the 
earth  less  valuable;  which,  when 
you  have  filled  up  your  cup  full  of 
poison,  turn  it  over ;  which,  when 
you  have  made  your  golden  calf, 
and  are  just  about  to  bow  the  knee 
to  it,  dash  it  to  pieces;  which, 
when  you  have  got  your  house  and 
things  fixed,  so  that  you  are  just 
about  entering  it,  and  are  ready  to 
say,  "Good-bye,  God  I"  desolate 
your  cradle,  and  swamp  all  your 
plans,  so  that  you  are  at  once 
crashed  down,  and  say,  "I  can't 


stand  up  against  these  troubles ;  O 
God,  hold  Thou  me  up  t " — all  these 
providences,  while  they  may  seem 
dark  and  mysterious  to  a  lower 
view  of  life,  are  yet  perfectly  plain 
and  transparent  to  a  grander  and 
more  divine  view.  So  it  is  all  the 
way  through  life.  We  are  trying 
to  be  independent  of  God.  We  are 
trying  to  build  our  tabernacles  just 
as  we  please,  not  for  Moses  and 
Ehas,  out  for  ourselves.  We  are 
trying  to  stay  here,  and  to  make 
our  staying  so  pleasant  that  we 
shall  not  want  to  go  away.  When 
you  say,  *'I  shall  not  need  the 
Divine  mind  to  make  this  world 
more  satisfying  to  me  than  it  now 
is,*'  you  have  forgotten  that  God 
has  determined  that  you  shall  live 
hereafter,  and  that  He  will  not 
willingly  allow  you  to  cast  yourself 
away. — Beecher. 

Impiety    and    Ignorance. 


**  What  a  strange  Providence  that 
a  mother  should  be  taken  in  the 
midst  of  life  from  her  children  t " 
Was  it  Providence?  No!  Provi- 
dence had  assigned  her  threescore 
years  and  ten — a  term  long  enough 
to  rear  her  children;  but  she  did 
not  obey  the  laws  on  which  life 
depends,  and  of  course,  she  lost  it. 
A  father,  too,  is  cut  off  in  the  midst 
of  his  days.  He  is  a  useful  and 
distinguished  citizen,  and  eminent 
in  his  profession.  A  general  buzz 
arises  on  every  side,  "What  a 
striking  Providence  t"  The  man 
has  been  in  the  habit  of  studying 
half  the  night ;  in  passing  his  days 
in  his  office  in  the  courts ;  of  eating 
luxurious  dinners,  and  drinking 
various  kinds  of  wine.  He  has 
every  day  violated  the  laws  on 
which  hecdth  depends.  Did  Provi- 
dence cut  him  off?  The  evil  rarely 
ends  here.  The  diseases  of  the 
father  are  often  transmitted ;  and 
a  feeble  mother  rarely  leaves  be- 
hind her  vigorous  chilcbren.  It  has 
been  customary  in  some  of  our 
cities  for  young  ladies  to  walk  in 
thin  shoes  and  delicate  stockings  in 
mid-winter.  A  healthy,  blooming 
yoimg  woman   thus   dressed,   in 
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violation  of  Heaven  *8  laws,  paid  i 
the  peoalty  — a  checked  circulation,  | 
colds,  fever,  and  death.  "  What  a 
8ad  Providence!*'  exclaimed  her 
friends.  Was  it  Providence,  or  her 
own  folly?  Look  at  the  mass  of 
diseases  that  are  incurred  by  in- 
temperance in  eating  and  drinking, 
in  study  or  business ;  by  neglect  of 
exercise,  cleanliness,  and  pure  air ; 
by  indiscreet  dressing,  tight-lacing, 
Ac. ;  and  all  is  quietly  imputed  to 
Providence  I  Is  there  not  impiety 
as  well  as  ignorance  in  this  ?  Were 
the  physical  laws  strictly  observed 
from  generation  to  generation, 
there  would  be  an  end  to  the 
frightful  diseases  that  cut  life 
short,  and  of  the  long  list  of 
maladies  that  make  life  a  torment 
or  a  trial.  It  is  the  opinion  of 
those  who  best  understand  the 
physical  system,  that  this  won- 
derful machine  the  body,  this 
"  goodly  temple,"  would  gradually 
decay,  and  men  would  die  as  if 
falling  asleep. — Sedgwick, 

Time  and  Frovidencei  —  How 
remarkable  to  this  purpose  was 
the  tidings  brought  to  Saul,  that 
the  Philistines  ^ad  invaded  the 
land  just  as  he  was  ready  to  grasp 
the  prey  (1  Sam.  xxiii.  27).  The 
angel  calls  to  Abraham,  and  shows 
him  another  sacrifice,  just  when 
his  hand  was  giving  the  fatal 
stroke  to  Isaac  (Gen.  xxii.  10, 11). 
A  well  of  water  is  discovered  to 
Hagar  just  when  she  had  left  the 
child,  as  not  able  to  see  its  death 
(Gen.  xxi.  16-19).  Babshakeh 
meets  with  a  blasting  providence, 
hears  a  rumour  that  frustrated  his 
design,  just  when  ready  to  give  the 
shock  against  Jerusalem    (Isaiah 


xxxvii.  7,  8).  So  when  Haman's 
plot  against  the  Jews  was  ripe,  and 
all  things  ready  for  execution, 
**  On  that  night  could  not  the  king 
sleep''  (Esther  vi.  1).  When  the 
horns  are  ready  to  gore  Judah, 
immediately  carpenters  are  pre* 
pared  to  fray  them  away  (Zidi. 
1.  18-21).  How  remarkable  was 
the  rehef  of  BochcUe,  by  a  shoal 
of  fish  that  came  into  the  harbour 
when  they  were  ready  to  perish 
with  hunger,  such  as  they  never 
observed  either  before  or  after  that 
time.  Mr.  Dodd  could  not  go  to 
bed  one  night,  but  feels  a  strong 
impulse  to  visit  (though  unseason- 
ably) a  neighbouring  gentleman, 
and  just  as  he  came  ho  meets  him 
at  his  door,  with  a  halter  in  his 

g>cket,  just  going  to  hang  himBel£ 
r.  Tate  and  his  wife,  in  the  Irish 
rebellion,  flying  through  the  wood 
with  a  sucking  child,  which  was 
just  ready  to  expire,  the  mother, 
going  to  rest  it  upon  a  rook,  pats 
her  hand  upon  a  bottle  of  warm 
nulk,  by  which  it  was  preserved. 
A  good  woman,  from  whose  mouth 
I  received  it,  being  driven  to  a 
great  extremity,  all  supplies  fSsdl- 
ing,  was  exceedingly  plunged  into 
unbelieving  doubts  and  fears,  not 
seeing  whence  supplies  should 
come;  when,  lol  in  the  nick  of 
time,  turning  some  things  in  a 
chest,  she  nnexpect-edly  lights  upon 
a  piece  of  gold,  which  supplied  ner 
present  wants  till  God  opened 
another  door  of  supply.  If  these 
things  fall  out  casuadly,  how  is 
it  that  they  observe  the  very  junc- 
ture of  time  so  exactly?  This  is 
become  proverbial  in  Scripture. 
'*  In  the  mount  of  the  Lord  it  shall 
be  seen"  (Gen.  nii.  14). — FlaveL 


•«••- 


QUARRELS  AND  STRIFE. 


"  The  beginning  of  strife  is  as  when  one  letteth  out  water.** — Prov,  xviL  14. 

commonly  both  become  guilty. — 
Fuller, 

When  ChristianB  fall  oat,  it  is 


Rash  and  sudden  motions  are 
never  without  Bin.—,Salter. 

Whkn  worthy  men  fall  out,  only 
one  of  them  may  be  faulty  at  the 
tot ;  but,  if  stnfe  continue  long. 


giving  the  devil  a  staff  to   beat 
tiiem  with.    It  is  laying  the  coals 
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which  he  delights  to  blow  np  into 
a  blaze. 

"  I  CONSIDER  your  very  testy  and 
quarrelsome  people,"  says  Shen- 
stone,  *'  in  the  same  light  as  I  do  a 
loaded  gun,  which  may,  by  acci- 
dent, go  off  and  kill  one." 

One  Mend  asked  another  how  he 
managed  to  keep  himself  from 
bemg  involved  in  quarrels.  He 
repUed,  "  By  letting  the  angry 
person  always  have  the  quarrel 
to  himself." 

Some  have  wondered  that  dis- 
putes about  opmions  should  so 
often  end  in  personalities ;  but  the 
fact  is  that  such  disputes  begin 
with  personalities,  for  our  opinions 
are  a  part  of  oarselves. — Colton, 

Two  persons  once  came  to  a 
clergyman  to  have  a  dispute 
settled,  each  believing  the  other  to 
be  in  the  wrong.  He  heard  the 
disputants  quietly,  and  tlien  said, 
"Let  the  innocent  forgive  the 
guilty." 

Let  not  any  one  say  he  cannot 
govern  his  passions,  nor  hinder 
them  from  breaking  out  and  carry- 
ing him  into  action;  for  what  he 
can  do  before  a  prince  or  a  great 
man,  he  can  do  alone,  or  in  the 
presence  of  God,  if  he  ^nlL — Locke, 

Unruly  FassionB. — As  rivers, 
when  they  overflow,  drown  those 
grounds  and  ruin  those  husband- 
men which,  whilst  they  flowed 
calmly  betwixt  their  banks,  they 
fertilised  and  enriched;  so  our 
passions,  when  they  grow  exorbitant 
and  unruly,  destroy  those  virtues 
to  which  they  mav  be  very  service- 
able whilst  tney  keep  within  their 
bounds. — Boyle, 

Jars  Oonoealed. — Jars  concealed 
are  half  reconciled;  which,  if 
generally  known,  'tis  a  double  task 
to  stop  the  breach  at  home  and 
men's  mouths  abroad.  To  this 
end,  a  good  husband  never  publicly 
reproves  his  wife.  An  open  reproof 
puts  her  to  do  penance  before  all 
that  are  present;  after  which, 
many  study  revenge  rather  than 
reformation. — Fuller. 


Anger  in  Families. Surely 

men,  contrary  to  iron,  are  worse 
to  be  wrought  upon  when  they  are 
hot,  and  are  far  more  tractable  in 
cold  blood.  It  is  an  observation 
of  seamen,  that  if  a  single  meteor 
or  fireball  faUs  on  their  mast,  it 
portends  ill-luck ;  but,  if  two  come 
together  (which  they  count  Castor 
and  Follux),  they  presage  good 
success.  But  sure  in  a  family  it 
bodeth  most  bad  when  two  fire- 
balls (husband  and  wife's  anger) 
come  both  together. — Fuller. 

Quarrels  Late  in  Life. — ^I  think 
I  have  observed  universally  that 
the  quarrels  of  friends  in  the 
latter  part  of  life  are  never  truly 
reconciled.  A  wound  in  the  friend- 
shin  of  young  persons,  as  in  the 
barK  of  young  trees,  may  be  so 
grown  over  as  to  leave  no  scar. 
The  case  is  very  different  in  regard 
to  old  persons  and  old  timber.  The 
reason  of  this  may  be  accountable 
from  the  decline  of  the  social  pas- 
sions, and  the  prevalence  of  spleen, 
suspicion,  and  rancour,  towards 
the  latter  part  of  life. — Shenstone. 

Oholeiio  and  Feaoeful  Hen. — 
Angry  and  choleric  men  are  as 
ungrateful  and  unsociable  as  thun- 
der and  lightning,  being  in  them- 
selves all  storms  and  tempests;  but 
quiet  and  easy  natures  are,  like 
fair  weather,  welcome  to  all,  and 
acceptable  to  all  men ;  they  gather 
together  what  the  others  disperse, 
and  reconcile  all  those  whom  the 
others  incense.  As  they  have  the 
good  will  and  the  good  wishes  of 
all  other  men,  so  they  have  the 
fall  possession  of  themselves,  have 
all  their  own  thoughts  at  peace, 
and  enjoy  quiet  and  ease  in  their 
own  fortune,  how  strait  soever 
it  may  be. — Clarendon. 

The  Qreatest  of  Heroes. — ^When 
a  dog  makes  too  free  with  you, 
jumps,  and  bounds  over  you,  you 
say,  "Down,  Nero!  down,  sir  I" 
That  is  what  you  must  say  when 
passion  rises.  "Down,  su-I"  I 
once  took  a  very  passionate  man 
very  much  abaok  oy  asking  him 
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to  hold  his  tongue  while  he  felt  my 
poise,  or  else  while  I  felt  his.  It 
IS  astonishisg  how  efficaoions  a 
moment  or  two  of  quiet  is  in  the 
midst  of  a  great  stomu  When 
the  fit  is  very  strong  on  you,  think 
how  you  would  appear  before  the 
glass,  or  rather  think  how  you  do 
really  appear  before  God.  The 
greatest  of  all  heroes  is  he  who  can 
rule  his  spirit  in  a  great  storm. — 
Hood. 

FettiBh  Spirits. — Some  pettish 
spirits  are  lOce  fine  glasses,  broken 
as  soon  as  touched,  and  all  on  fire 
upon  every  slight  and  trifling  occa- 
sion ;  when  meek  and  grave  spirits 
are  like  flints,  that  do  not  send  out 
a  spark  but  i^r  violent  and  great 
collision.  Feeble  minds  have  a 
habit  of  wrath,  and,  like  broken 
bones,  are  apt  to  roar  with  the 
least  touch :  it  argues  a  very  un- 
sanctified  spirit  to  be  so  soon 
moved.  Let  it  be  like  the  fire  of 
thorns,  quickly  extinct.  A  spark 
or  coal  of  fire,  if  it  light  on  us,  it 
will  not  bum  us  if  it  be  presently 
shook  ofif;  but,  if  it  lie  still,  it 
causeth  burning.  Anger  is  a  young 
twig,  but  envy  is  a  tree,  and  a 
great  beam. — Salter. 

An  Emblem. — ^Two  persons  in 
a  company  had  quarrelled,  and 
used  hush  language  to  each  other; 
but,  at  the  prudent  instigation  of 
a  Mend,  one  of  them  took  his 
departure,  and  left  the  other  to 
bluster  alone.  For  this,  however, 
he  was  afterwards  sorry,  supposing 
that  it  might  be  interpreted  as 
cowardly,  and  that  his  opponent 
murht  be  tempted,  by  the  impunity 
wiu  which  he  escaped,  to  repeat 
his  insult.  Gotthold,  having  heard 
the  case,  said  to  him,  *'  Tell  me, 
my  friend,  were  you  rlimhiwg  n 


hill,  and  were  a  great  stone  or 
block  to  be  rolled  down  towards 
you,  would  you  consider  it  dis- 
graceful to  step  aside,  and  allow 
it  to  rush  past  ?  If  not,  what  dis- 
grace can  there  be  in  avoiding  and 
giving  way  to  a  man  instigated  by 
drink  or  anger,  until  he  has  had 
time  for  reflection,  and  his  agitated 
mind  finds  rest  in  repentance? 
He  who  breaks  his  will  and  yields 
is  ascending;  he  who  gives  the 
reins  to  his  passions  is  fiUling.** 

Oil  on  Troubled  Watan. 

Sophron  and  Alexis  had  firequently' 
heard  Euphronius  mention  the  ex- 
periment of  stilling  the  waves  with 
oil  made  by  his  friend  Dr.  Frank- 
Un.  They  were  impatient  to  re- 
peat it ;  and,  a  brisk  wind  proving 
favourable  to  the  trial,  they 
hastened,  one  evening,  to  a  sheet 
of  water  in  the  pleasure-grounds 
of  Eugenic,  near  Hart-hill.  The 
oil  was  scattered  upon  the  pool, 
and  spread  itself  instantly  on  all 
sides,  calming  the  whole  sur£Eiee 
of  the  water,  and  reflecting  the 
most  beautiful  colours.  Elated 
with  success,  the  youths  returned 
to  Euphronius,  to  inquire  the  cause 
of  such  a  wonderful  appearance. 
He  informed  them  that  the  wind, 
blowing  upon  water  which  is 
covered  with  a  coat  of  oil,  slides 
over  Uie  surface  of  it,  and  produces 
no  friction  that  can  raise  a  wave. 
"But  this  curious  philosophical 
fact,'*  said  he,  **  suggests  a  most 
important  moral  reflection.  "When 
you  suffer  yourself  to  be  ruffled  by 
passion,  your  minds  resemble  the 
puddle  in  a  storm.  But  reason, 
if  you  hearken  to  her  voice,  will 
then,  like  oil  poured  upon  the 
water,  calm  the  turbulence  within 
you,  and  restore  you  to  serenity 
and  peace." — Anon. 


♦•♦ 


REASON. 


'*  That  which  Is  far  off,  and  exceeding  deep,  who  can  find  it  out  f  ^ — 

Eccles.  rii  24. 

Bba80N*8   line  wants  depth  to 
sound  Heaven's  wilL — A.  Hill. 


Tbsbs  are  few  things  reason  can 


discover  with  so  much  certainty 
and  ease  as  its  own  insufflcienijy. 
— Collier. 
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Beasom  is  the  director  of  man's 
will,  discoYering  in  action  what  is 
good;  for  the  laws  of  well-doing 
are  the  dictates  of  right  reason. — 
Hoolier, 

Polished  steel  will  not  shine  in 
the  dark;  no  more  can  reason, 
however  refined,  shine  efficaciously 
but  as  it  reflects  the  light  of  Divine 
truth,  shed  from  heaven. — Foster. 

Reason,  in  the  English  language, 
is  sometimes  taken  for  true  and 
clear  principle ;  sometimes  for  clear 
and  fair  deductions;  sometimes 
for  the  cause,  particularly  the  final 
cause. — Locke. 

"He  who  fixes  upon  false  prin- 
ciples,'* says  South,  *' treads  upon 
infirm  ground,  and  so  sinks;  and 
he  who  fails  in  his  deductions  from 
right  principles  stumbles  upon  firm 
ground,  and  so  falls.  The  disaster 
is  not  of  the  same  kind,  but  of  the 
same  mischief  in  both." 

Man's  BesponBibility. The 

privilege  of  reason,  which  renders 
man  far  more  excellent  than  the 
inferior  ranks  of  creatures,  does 
also  render  him  capable  of  giving 
an  account  of  his  actions ;  and,  as 
it  is  natural  to  conclude  tiiat  he  is 
the  work  of  an  All-wise  Being,  so 
it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  he 
will  be  called  to  answer  for  the 
discharge  or  abuse  of  his  great 
trust. — Netulin. 

SalTation  and  Season. — ^A  car- 
penter sees  by  his  eye,  when  he 
applies  the  square,  whether  the 
wood  be  straight  or  not,  but  yet  his 
eye — ^without  which  he  oovld  not 
see — ^is  not  the  judge  to  try  whether 
the  wood  be  straight  or  not;  of 
that  the  square  alone  is  the  judge. 
So  reason  in  man,  without  which, 
it  is  true,  he  could  not  judge,  is  not 
the  square  to  try  what  is  right  or 
wrong  in  order  to  salvation.  The 
Word  of  God  alone  can  deteraune 
that. — Spencer, 

Anoganoy  of  Oanal  Beaaon. — 
Reason  is  our  arbiter  and  guide, 
by  the  institution  and  law  of 
nature,  in  civil  and  natural  afifairs : 
it  is  the  beam  and  standard  at 


which  we  weigh  them:  it  is  a 
home-bom  judge  and  king  in  the 
soul.  Faith  comes  in  as  a  stranger 
to  nature,  and  so  it  is  dealt  with 
even  as  an  intruder  into  reason's 
province,  which  refusetli  to  be  an 
underling  to  faith.  Out  of  this 
arrogancy  of  carnal  reason,  as  out 
of  Pandora's  box,  swarms  of  error 
are  flown  abroad  into  the  world. — 
Flavel. 

Faith  and  Reason. — If  we  lower 
all  things  to  the  standard  of  reason, 
our  religion  wUl  retain  nothing 
either  mysterious  or  supernatural. 
If  we  outrage  the  principles  of 
reason,  our  religion  will  be  absurd 
and  ridiculous.  Nothing  is  so  con- 
sistent witli  reason  as  the  disclaim- 
ing of  reason  in  matters  of  faith, 
and  nothing  so  repugnant  to  reason 
as  the  disclaiming  of  reason  in 
things  which  belong  not  to  the 
province  of  faith.  The  two  ex- 
tremes are  equally  dangerous — 
wholly  to  exclude  reason,  and  to 
admit  nothing  but  reason. — Pascal. 

A  Similitude. — "A  traveller," 
says  a  Christian  writer,  *<  going  to 
a  certain  village  to  see  a  firiend, 
meets  an  old  man  and  asks  him 
the  way.  The  old  man  says,  *  Go 
straight  on,  sir,  and,  when  you 
come  to  the  end  of  this  path,  turn 
to  the  left.*  The  gentleman  went 
on,  and,  coming  to  the  end,  found 
two  turnings,  and  thought, '  Surely 
the  old  man  is  wrong;  this  must 
be  tiie  way,  to  the  right.'  So 
reason  seemed;  but  faith  is  the 
simple  belief  of  competent  testi- 
mony ;  so  he  took  the  turn  to  the 
left,  and  found  faith  proved  itself  a 
better  guide  than  reason." 

Oelestial  Beason. Even  rea- 
son, which  is  nature,  leads  a  man 
up  to  religion's  palace,  though  it 
shows  him  not  all  the  private 
rooms  within  it.  It  brings  him 
into  the  presenee,  though  not  into 
the  privy  chamber.  It  ushers  him 
to  faith,  which,  rightly  understood, 
is  little  more  than  ratified  and  pure 
oelestial  reason :  for  of  fiedth  tnere 
is  reason  to  be  given ;  and  though 
it  be  set  in  a  height,  beyond  our 
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human  perception,  it  is  rather 
super-elevated  than  contradictory 
to  our  reason.  When  man  comes 
to  faith,  he  then  runs  out  of  him- 
self, but  not  at  all  against  himself. 
He  but  lifts  up  nature  to  a  higher 
scale. — Feltham, 

Folly  and  Bin  of  Han.  —  What 
surprises  me,  what  stumbles  me, 
what  frightens  me,  is  to  see  a 
diminutive  creature,  a  little  ray  of 
light  glimmering  through  a  few 
feeble  organs,  controvert  a  point 
with  the  Supreme  Being;  oppose 
the  Intelligence  that  sitteth  at  the 
helm  of  the  world ;  question  what 
He  affirms,  dispute  what  He 
determines,  appeal  from  His  de- 
cisions, and,  even  after  God  has 
given  evidence,  reject  all  doctrines 
that  are  beyond  his  capacity  I 
Enter  into  thy  nothingness,  mortal 
creature  I  Vuuki  madness  animates 
thee?  How  darest  thou  pretend, 
thou  who  art  but  a  point,  thou 
whose  essence  is  but  an  atom,  to 
measure  thyself  with  the  Supreme 
Being  —  with  Him  whom  the 
heaven  of  heavens  could  not 
contain  ? — Saurin, 

Ood  Unsearohable. — ^The  great 
Author  of  our  being,  who,  while 
He  has  been  pleased  to  confer  on 
us  the  gift  of  reason,  has  pre- 
scribed certain  limits  to  its  powers, 
permits  us  to  acquire,  by  its  exer- 
cise, a  knowledge  of  some  of  the 
wondrous  works  of  His  creation,  to 
interpret  the  characters  of  wisdom 
and  goodness  with  which  they  are 
impressed,  and  to  join  our  voice  in 
the  general  chorus  which  proclaims 
<<His  might,  miijesty,  and  do- 
minion." From  the  same  gracious 
hand  we  also  derive  that  un- 
quenchable thirst  for  knowledge 
which  fleeting  life  must  ever  leave 
unsatisfied,  tnose  endowments  of 
the  moral  sense  with  which  the 
present  constitution  of  the  world 
so  ill  accord,  and  that  innate 
desire  of  perfection  which  our 
present  frau  condition  is  so  in- 
adequate to  fulfil.  But  it  is  not 
given  to  man  to  penetrate  into  the 
oounsels  or  £»thom  the  designs  of 


Onmipotence;  for  in  directing  his 
views  into  futurity  the  feeble  light 
of  his  reason  is  scattered  and  lost 
in  the  vast  abyss. — Anon. 

Things  Transcending  Season. — 
It  seems  to  me  that  there  are  some 
things  that  reason  by  its  own  light 
cannot  discover,  and  others  that 
when  proposed  it  cannot  compre- 
hend. ...  Of  the  first,  there 
are  divers  truths  in  the  Clunstian 
religion  that  reason^  left  to  itself, 
would  never  have  been  able  to  find 
out,  nor  perhaps  to  have  so  much 
as  dreamed  of.  ...  Of  the 
second,  there  are  truths  delivered 
by  revelation  that  not  only  would 
never  have  been  found  by  mere 
natural  reason,  but  they  are  so 
abstruse  that,  when  they  are  pro- 
posed as  clearly  as  proper  and 
unambiguous  expressions  can  pro- 
pose them  in,  they  do  nevertheless 
surpass  our  dim  and  bounded 
reason,  on  one  or  other  of  those 
three  accounts  that  are  mentioned 
in  a  dialogue  about  things  trans- 
cending reason — namely,  either  as 
not  clearly  conceivable  by  our 
understanding,  such  as  the  infinite- 
ness  and  perfections  of  the  Divine 
nature ;  or  as  inexplicable  by  us, 
such  as  the  manner  how  God  can 
create  a  soul,  or  how,  this  being 
an  immaterial  substance,  it  can  act 
upon  a  human  body  and  be  acted 
on  by  it ;  or  as  unsyncunetrical  or 
unsociable— that  is,  such  as  we  see 
not  how  to  reconcile  with  other 
things  which  are  manifestly  true, 
or  are  bv  us  acknowledged  to  be 
true ;  such  are  the  Divine  prescience 
of  future  contingents,  and  the  liberty 
that  belongs  to  man's  will,  at  least 
in  divers  cases. — Boyle. 

The  Enemy  to  Belief.—"  I  sup- 
pose you  wbl  all  say,"  remarks 
bridge,  **  that,  if  a  man  were  able 
to  go  a  journey  of  two  or  three 
hundred  miles  afoot,  he  were  a 
vervgood  footman ;  yet,  if  you  will 
tie  nun  to  carry  a  child  of  four  or 
five  years  old  with  him,  you  will 
say  it  would  be  a  great  luggage  to 
him;  and  the  man  would  say, 
'Pray  let   this   child   be   left   at 
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home ;  for,  though  he  may  ran  along 
in  my  hand  hiJf  a  mUe,  or  go  a 
mile  with  me,  yet  notwithstanding 
I  must  carry  him  the  rest  of  the 
way;  and  when  I  oome  at  any 
great  water,  or  have  to  go  over  any 
hill,  I  must  take  him  upoli  my 
back,  and  that  will  be  a  great  bur- 
den to  me.*  And  thus  it  is  between 
faith  and  reason.  Beason  at  the 
best  is  but  a  child  to  faith.  Faith 
can  foot  it  over  mountains  and 
difficulties,  and  wade  through 
afflictions,  though  they  be  very 
wide ;  but,  when  reason  comes  to 
any  affliction,  to  wade  through 
that,  and  to  go  over  some  great 
difficulties,  then  it  cries  out,  and 
says,  *0  faith,  good  faith,  go 
back  again;  good  faith,  go  back 
again  I '  *  No,'  says  faith ;  *  but  I 
will  take  thee  upon  my  back, 
reason.*  And  so  faith  is  fain  to 
do,  indeed  —  to  take  reason  upon 
its  back.  But,  oh,  what  a  luggage 
is  reason  to  faith  I  Faith  never 
works  better  than  when  it  works 
most  alone.  The  mere  rational 
considering  of  the  means  and  the 
deadness  thereof  is  a  great  and 
special  enemy  to  the  work  of  be- 
lieving." 

Things  Spiritual  and  Beason.  — 
I  never  durst  make  my  own  obser- 
vation or  experience  the  rule  and 
measure  of  things  spiritual,  super- 
natural, or  relating  to  another 
world,  because  I  should  think  it  a 
very  bad  one,  even  for  the  visible 
and  natural  things  of  this.  It  would 
be  judging  like  the  Siamese,  who 
was  positive  it  did  not  freeze  in 


Holland  because  he  had  never 
known  such  a  thing  as  hard  water 
or  ice  in  his  own  country.  I  cannot 
comprehend  why  any  one  who  ad- 
mits the  union  of  the  soul  and  body 
should  pronounce  it  impossible  for 
the  human  nature  to  be  united  to 
the  Divine,  in  a  manner  ineffable 
and  incomprehensible  by  reason. 
Neither  can  I  see  any  absurdity  in 
admitting  that  sinful  man  may 
become  regenerate  or  a  new  crea- 
ture, by  the  grace  of  God  reclaim- 
ing him  from  a  carnal  life  to  a 
spiritual  life  of  virtue  and  holiness. 
And  since  the  being  governed  by 
sense  and  appetite  is  contrary  to 
the  happiness  and  perfection  of  a 
rational  creature,  I  do  not  at  all 
wonder  that  we  are  prescribed  self- 
denial.  As  for  the  resurrection  of 
the  dead,  I  do  not  conceive  it  so 
very  contrary  to  the  analogy  of 
nature  when  I  behold  vegetables, 
left  to  rot  in  the  earth,  rise  up  again 
with  new  life  and  vigour;  or  a 
worm,  to  all  appearance  dead, 
change  its  nature,  and  that  which 
in  its  first  being  crawled  on  the 
earth  become  a  new  species,  and 
fly  abroad  with  wings.  And,  in- 
deed, when  I  consider  that  the  soul 
and  body  are  things  so  very  dif- 
ferent and  heterogeneous,  I  can 
see  no  reason  to  be  positive  that 
the  one  must  necessarily  be  ex- 
tinguished upon  the  dissolution  of 
the  other,  especially  since  I  find 
in  myself  a  strong  natural  desire 
of  immortality ;  and  I  have  not 
observed  that  natural  appetites  are 
wont  to  be  given  in  vain,  or  merely 
to  be  frustrated. — Berkeley, 


•**• 


REDEMPTION. 

"  Christ  hath  redeemed  us  from  the  curse  of  the  law."— Gal.  iii.  13. 


Chbist  is  our  Bedeemor  indeed — 
both  the  Purchaser  and  the  Price. 
— P.  Henry. 

The  earliest  Christian  lesson 
which  our  Church  bids  us  teach 
our  children  is  that  God  the  Son 
hath  redeemed  us. — Sumner. 

Otheb  gifts  are  only  as  "  mites  " 


from  the  Divine  treasury,  but  re- 
demption opens  —  I  had  idmost 
said  exhausts  —  all  the  *' stores" 
of  indulgence  and  grace.  — Hervey, 

"Bedemption,"  says  Andrews,  "is 
the  confluence  of  every  attribute 
in  Deity,  extinguishing  oy  contrast 
whatever  else  was  splendid,  while 
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God  Himself  efiased  the  sparkles 
of  heayen  upon  the  question  of 
despair,  and  mssolved  the  darkness 
of  hnman  destiny  in  a  flood  of 
everlasting  light.** 

Omnipotency.  —  Omnipotency, 
though  it  were  but  to  destroy  us, 
were  justly  the  object  of  our  dread 
and  reverence;  but  Omnipotency 
to  save  deserves  our  most  affec- 
tionate esteem.  It  should  raise 
wonder  in  us  when  we  consider 
Ood^s  power  and  goodness  in  the 
work  of  creation;  but,  when  we 
consider  the  work  of  redemption, 
it  should  raise  our  wonder  to  an 
ecstasy. — Hopkins, 

Basoned  Souls. — Is  there  any- 
thing that  is  comparable  with  tlie 
love  and  gratitude  of  the  soul  that 
feels  himself  redeemed  from  death 
and  destruction  ?  With  almost  an 
ftgony  of  love  such  an  one  clings 
to  his  deliverer.  There  be  those 
that  cling  to  the  minister  of  Christ 
who,  as  an  instrument  and  repre- 
sentative of  the  Master,  has  been 
the  means  of  opening  their  eyes, 
and  bringing  them  out  of  darkness 
into  hght  And  there  is  nothing 
more  natural  or  more  noble  than 
this  instinctive  desire  of  one  that 
has  been  saved  from  ruin  to  be  ever 
present  with  his  benefactor.  And 
when  a  soul  is  brought  back  from 
destruction,  how  natural  it  is  that 
it  should  wish,  and  that  it  should 
pray,  that  it  might  be  with  Him  by 
whom  it  has  been  rescued  I 

Ohrist   Triamphant. After 

Marcus  Valerius  had  gained  two 
great  victories  over  tlie  Sabines,  in 
one  of  which  thirteen  thousand  of 
the  enemy  were  slain  without  the 
loss  of  a  single  Roman,  he  was 
rewarded  with  a  triimiph,  and  a 
house  was  built  for  him  upon 
Mount  Palatine.  The  doors  of  the 
houses  in  Home  opened  inwards, 
but  this  one  was  built  to  open  out- 
wards, to  show  that  its  inhabitant 
Vas  ready  to  listen  to  any  pro- 
posal that  was  made  to  him  for  the 
public  good.  Our  triumphant  Christ 
who  has  gone  up  to  the  mount  of 
God  is  emblematised  here.    He  has 


not  gone  up  on  hijgh  that  He  msy 
shut  Himself  up  in  His  glozy,  frf 
away  frt>m  His  people's  cares,  but 
that  the  open  doors  of  Hia  ever- 
lasting palace  may  be  kept  wide 
open,  that  no  suppliant  may  fear 
lie  will  discard  His  people,  and  that 
all  may  find  as  they  approach  His 
throne  a  loving  welcome. 

Wonder  above  Wonders. — Be- 
hold the  greatness  of  thy  Creator 
veiled  with  the  goodness  of  thy 
Redeemer;  the  justice  of  a  first 
Person  qualified  by  the  mercy  of 
a  second ;  the  purity  of  the  Divine 
nature  uniting  itself  with  the 
human  in  one  Emmanuel ;  a  per- 
fect Man  to  suffer,  a  perfect  God 
to  pardon ;  and  both  God  and  Man 
in  one  Person,  at  the  same  instant, 
able  and  willing  to  give  and  take 
a  perfect  satisfaction  for  thee.  O 
my  soul,  a  wonder  above  wonders 
— an  incomprehensibiUty  above  all 
admiration — a  depth  past  finding 
out  I  Under  this  shadow,  O  my 
soul,  refresh  thyself!  If  thy  sins 
fear  the  hand  of  justice,  behold 
thy  Sanctuary;  if  thy  offences 
tremble  before  the  Judge,  behold 
thy  Advocate;  if  thy  creditor 
threaten  a  prison,  behold  thy  bail ; 
behold  the  Lamb  of  God,  that  hath 
taken  thy  sins  from  thee;  behold 
the  Blessed  of  heaven  and  earth, 
that  hath  prepared  a  kingdom  for 
thee.  Be  ravished,  O  my  soul! 
O  bless  the  name  of  Elohun  I  O 
bless  the  name  of  our  Emmanuel 
with  praises  and  eternal  hallelijgahs! 
— Quarlea. 

Law  and  Love. — It  is  the  very 
focus  of  the  redemptive  element 
that  One  is  found  witn  love  enough 
to  suffer  remedially  for  the  world. 
We  often  contrast  law  and  love,  and 
in  our  inferior  being  perhaps  it  is 
necessary  to  analyse  and  take  them 
apart,  and  contrast  them,  although 
in  the  Divine  mind  and  administra- 
tion they  are  doubtless  inseparably 
mingled.  As  presented  to  us  in 
the  human  condition,  law  may 
be  considered  rather  as  a  pre- 
ventive—  seldom  as  a  curative. 
Love  ifl  both.     It  preventSi  but, 
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still  more,  it  heals  transgression. 
Law  punishes  for  the  sake  of 
society.  Human  penal  laws  are 
devices  of  human  weakness,  need- 
ful for  our  state*  simply  because 
other  and  better  ways  are  scarcely 
within  our  reach.  But,  while  law 
makes  transgressors  suffer,  love 
suffers  for  transgressors.  Both 
cany  justice  ;  both  vindicate  purity, 
truth,  mercy ;  but  law,  in  the  whole 
sphere  of  human  administration, 

Suts  the  burden,  the  woe,  the  deep 
amnation  on  the  transgressor. 
Love,  yet  juster,  higher,  purer, 
takes  ihe  suffering  and  the  woe 
upon  itself,  and  releases  the  trans- 
gressor. Which  carries  the  sub- 
umest  justice,  law  or  love  ?  Which 
rules  highest,  reaches  deepest, 
spreads  widest,  and  best  meets  the 
want  of  man's  whole  being — the 
penal  justice  that  savs,  "The  soul 
that  sinneth,  it  shall  die,"  or  the 
disclosed  justice  of  love,  which  says, 
"  I  have  found  a  ransom ;  I  bear 
the  stripes ;  I  carry  the  guilt  and 
the  penalty;  I  suffer,  that  the 
world  may  go  free  "? — Beecher. 

The  Oaptive  Free. — The  angel 
came,  and  spake  to  the  keeper  of 
the  prison,  one  called  grim  Death, 
and  said  to  him,  '*  Let  that  Captive 
go  free."  Death  was  sitting  on  his 
throne  of  skulls,  with  a  huge  iron 
key  at  his  girdle  of  iron ;  and  he 
laughed  and  said, "  Aha  I  thousands 
and  thousands  of  the  race  of  Adam 
have  passed  the  portals  of  this 
prison-house,  but  none  of  them 
nave  ever  been  delivered.  That 
key,**  saith  he,  "has  been  once 
turned  in  its  wards  by  destiny,  and 
no  mortal  power  can  ever  turn  it 


back  again  and  draw  the  bolts  from 
their  resting-places.**  Then  the 
angel  showed  to  him  Heaven's  own 
warrant,  and  Death  turned  pale. 
The  angel  grasped  the  key — un- 
locked the  prison  door,  and  stepped 
in.  There  slept  tiie  Boyal  Cap- 
tive—  the  Divine  Hostage.  And 
the  angel  cried,  "  Arise  t  Thou 
Sleeper.  Put  off  Thy  garments  of 
death.  Shake  Thyself  from  the 
dust,  and  put  on  Thy  beautiful 
garments.'*  The  Master  arose. 
He  unwound  the  napkin,  and  laid 
it  by  itself.  He  took  off  His  grave- 
clothes — ^laid  them  by  themselves, 
to  show  He  was  in  no  hurry ;  that 
all  was  done  legally,  and  therefore 
orderly.     He    did  not  dash   His 

E risen  walls  aside,  to  come  out, 
ut  came  out  by  legal  process 
— just  as  He  had  entered  in. 
He  seemed  to  express  Himself 
as  Paul  did,  "No,  verily,  let 
them  come  themselves  and  fetch 
me  out.**  So  was  the  Master 
set  at  liberty — ^by  Heaven's  own 
officer — who  came  from  heaven  to 

g've  Him  just  liberty.    I  think  it  is 
art  who  sweetly  says — 

*'  If  Jesus  ne'er  had  paid  the  debt. 
He  ne'er  had  been  at  freedom  set.*' 

But,  because  He  was  set  at  liberty, 
that  is  God's  proof  that  He  had 
done  all  that  was  necessary.  Thou 
Lamb  of  God  I  I  see  Thee  rising 
from  Thy  tomb,  in  splendour  in- 
effiable,  dazzling  the  eyes  of  the 
guards,  and  making  them  flee  away 
in  terror.  And  ^en  I  see  Thee 
risen  from  the  dead,  I  see  myself 
accepted,  and  all  Thy  dying  re- 
deemed people  fully  deUverod. — 
Spurgeon. 


■♦♦- 


RELIGION. 

"  Pure  religion  and  undefiled  before  God  and  the  Father  is  this,  To  visit  the 
fatherless  and  widows  in  their  affliction,  and  keep  .  .  .  unspotted  from 
the  world." — James  i.  27. 


Religion  consists  not  in  know- 
ledge but  in  a  holy  life. — Jeremy 
Taylor, 

A  MAN  without  religion  was  com- 
pared by  the  ancients  to  a  horse 
without  a  bridle. 


-  Religion  is  the  best  armour  that 
a  man  can  have,  but  it  is  the  worst 
cloak. — Bunyan, 

Measure  not  men. by  Sundays 
without  regarding  what  they  do 
all  the  week  after. — Fuller, 
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BsLiaiON  ifi  th^  perfection  of 
wisdom,  practice  the  beet  instrac- 
tor,  thaxikegiYing  the  sweetest  re- 
creation . — Home, 

Nothing  exposes  religion  more 
to  the  reproach  of  its  enemies  than 
the  worldlinesB  and  hard-hearted- 
ness  of  the  professors  of  it — Mat- 
thew Henry, 

Beuoion  is  in  Its  essence  an 
inward  and  spiritual  holiness.  Out- 
ward actions  can  be  considered  bat 
two  ways:  either  as  the  means 
and  instroments,  or  else  as  the 
frnits  and  effects,  of  holiness. — 
Lucas, 

MoRALiTT  without  religion  is 
only  a  kind  of  dead>reckoning — an 
endeavour  to  find  our  place  on  a 
cloudy  sea  by  measuring  the  dis- 
tance we  have  run,  but  without 
any  observation  of  the  heavenly 
bodies. — Longfellow, 

The  great  end  of  religion  is  to 
make  us  like  God,  and  conduct  us 
to  the  enjoyment  of  Him.  .  .  . 
Whatever  is  called  religious  know- 
ledge, if  it  does  not  direct  us  in  the 
way  to  this  end,  is  not  reHgious 
knowledge,  but  something  else 
falsely  so  called. — J,  Mason, 

Heaven  is  not  won  with  good 
words  and  a  fair  profession.  The 
doing  Christian  is  the  one  that 
shall  stand  when  the  emptv  boaster 
of  his  faith  shall  fall.  The  grand 
talkers  of  religion  are  oft  the  least 
doei-s.  His  religion  is  in  vain  who 
brings  not  letters  testimonial  from 
a  holy  life. — Qurnall. 

An  Emblem.  —  Man  without 
religion  is  like  a  leaky  vessel  with- 
out hands  on  the  tempestuous 
ocean.  Sin  has  already  made  a 
destructive  inroad  in  his  nature, 
and  the  tide  of  corruption  is  daily 
flowing  into  and  fiUing  his  soul. 
He  is  tossed  about  without  aid  on 
the  boisterous  ocean  of  the  world, 
till  at  last  he  breaks  to  pieces,  and 
sinks  to  rise  no  more.  He  is  a 
ship  without  a  pilot — a  vessel  with- 
out a  rudder. — Salter, 

The  Great  and  Good.— All  who 
have  been  great  and  good  without 


Christianity  would  have  been 
greater  and  better  with  it.  If 
there  be  among  the  sons  of  men 
a  single  exception  to  this  maxim, 
the  £vine  Socrates  may  be  allowed 
to  put  in  the  strongest  claim.  It 
was  his  high  ambition  to  deserve, 
by  deeds  and  not  by  creeds,  an 
unrevealed  heaven,  and  by  works, 
not  by  futh,  to  enter  an  nnpro- 
mised  land. — Cotton, 

Fonnalities  and  Oeremonies. — 
When  com  runs  out  into  straw  and 
chaff,  those  that  feed  on  it  zoay 
well  be  thin  and  lean ;  but,  when 
it  runs  into  ear  and  kernel,  thou 
mayest  expect  such  as  eat  of  it 
to  be  fat  and  well  favoured.  When 
religion  runs  into  formalities  and 
ceremonies,  her  followers  can  never 
be  thriving  spiritually.  They  may 
starve,  for  ul  the  gaudy  flowers 
wherewith  several  dishes  on  her 
table  are  decked  and  set  forth. — 
Swinnock, 

Want  of  Learning. — "An  old 
and  simple  woman,"  said  iBgidius, 
"  if  she  loves  Jesus,  may  be  greater 
than  was  brother  Bonaventure." 
Want  of  learning  and  disability  to 
consider  great  secrets  of  theology 
do  not  at  all  retard  our  progress  to 
spiritual  perfections.  Love  to 
Jesus  may  be  better  promoted  by 
the  plainer  understandings  of  ho- 
nest and  unlettered  people  than  by 
the  finer  and  more  exalted  specula- 
tions of  great  clerks  that  have 
less  devotion. — Jeremy  Taylor. 

Age  and  Beligion. — ^It  is  pain- 
fiil  to  grow  old ;  to  lose  by  degrees 
the  suppleness,  strength,  and 
activity  of  the  body;  to  perceive 
each  day  our  organs  growing 
weaker.  But,  when  we  feel  that 
the  soul,  constantly  exercised,  be- 
comes dailv  more  reflective,  more 
mistress  of  herself,  more  skilful 
to  avoid,  more  strong  to  sustain, 
without  yielding  to  the  shock  of  all 
accidents,  gaining  on  the  one  hand 
what  we  lose  on  the  other,  we  arc 
no  longer  sensible  of  growing  old. 
— Robert  Hall, 

The  Hand  to  the  Plough.— It  is 
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but  a  mocking  of  God  for  a  man 
to  pnt  his  hand  to  the  plough  of 
rehgion  and  then  draw  back.  The 
promise  of  a  reward  is  only  to  those 
who,  in  the  Gospel  sense,  do  all, 
and  bring  the  work  to  a  close ;  for 
ye  have  need  of  patience,  that  after 
ye  have  done  the  will  of  God  ye 
might  receive  the  promise.  Ye 
cannot  expect  the  crown  till  ye 
have  fought  the  battle,  nor  can  ye 
look  for  the  prize  till  ye  have  run 
the  race. — John  Spalding  (1690). 

Seventh-day  Eeligion. — A  week 
filled  up  with  selfishness,  and  the 
Sabbath  stuffed  full  of  religious 
exercises,  will  make  a  good 
Pharisee,  but  a  poor  Christian. 
There  are  many  persons  who  think 
Sunday  is  a  sponge  with  which  to 
wipe  out  the  sins  of  the  week. 
Now  God's  altar  stands  from 
Sunday  to  Sunday,  and  the  seventh 
day  is  no  more  for  religion  than 
any  other.  It  is  for  rest.  The 
whole  seven  are  for  reUgion,  and 
one  of  them  for  rest. — BeecJier, 

Seligious  SentiinentaUty. — Mul- 
titudes feel  under  the  sermons  they 
hear,  even  weep  at  the  sufferings 
of  Jesus,  and  yet  remain  in  their 
sins.  "Why?  Because  the  emotion 
is  simply  a  natural  one,  what  they 
might  experience  in  thinking  of 
the  execution  of  Sir  Thomas  More, 
or  the  beheading  of  Lord  William 
liussell, — human  sympathy  with 
human  suffering,  and  nothing 
more :  it  is  purely  religious  senti- 
mentality, wanting  the  inspiration 
of  the  Spirit,  and  destitute  of  any 
baptism  from  on  high. — Gill, 

Feature  of  False  Beligions. — In 
false  reUgions  no  man  is  so  much 
magnified  as  he  that  is  strictest. 
That  Papist  which  is  most  cruel  to 
liis  flesh,  most  assiduous  at  his 
beads,  most  canonical  in  his 
hours,  macerated  with  superstitious 
penance,  most  frequently  prostrated 
before  his  idols,  is  of  all  others  most 
admired  for  the  greatest  saint.  O 
why  should  not  a  holy  strictness 
be  as  much  honoured  as  a  supersti- 
tious ?    Wliy  should  not  exactness, 


purity,  and  a  contending  unto  per- 
fection, be  as  much  pursued  in  a 
true  as  in  a  false  reUgion  ? — Salter. 

The  "  Sunday  Stop."— To  many 
of  us,  alas  t  our  religion  is  like  a  stop 
in  an  organ,  which  we  can  pull  out 
* '  and  shut  off  "  at  our  own  will.  On 
Sunday  mornings  we  pull  it  out, 
"  and  for  a  time  it  discourses  ex- 
cellent music;"  but  we  push  it 
in  on  Sunday  evenings,  and  use 
it  no  more  till  the  week  has  run 
out.  Beligion  is  only  the  Sunday 
stop  in  the  organ  of  our  life.  We 
are  not  of  those — 

**  With  whom  the  melodies  abide 

Of  the  erexlasting  chime : 

Who  cany  masio  in  their  heart 

Through  dusky  lane  and  wrangling  mart. 

Plying  their  task  with  busier  feet 

Because  their  secret  souls  a  holy  strain  repeat." 

—5.  Cox, 

Holy  Doctrine.  —  There  is  a 
great  difference  betwixt  the  sight  of 
the  several  parts  of  a  clock  or 
watch,  as  they  are  disjointed  and 
scattered  abroad,  and  the  seeing  of 
them  conjointed,  and  in  use  and 
motion.  To  see  here  a  pin  and 
there  a  wheel,  and  not  know  how 
to  set  them  all  together,  nor  even 
see  them  in  their  due  places^  will 
give  but  little  satisfaction.  It  iH 
the  frame  and  design  of  holy  doc- 
trine that  must  be  known,  and 
every  part  should  be  discerned  as 
it  hath  its  particular  use  to  that 
design,  and  as  it  is  connected  witli 
the  other  parts. — FlaveL 

Empty  ProfeBsion.  —  You  are 
walking,  for  example,  through  a 
forest.  Across  your  path,  and  on 
the  ground,  lies  a  mighty  tree,  tall 
and  strong.  You  put  your  foot 
lightly  on  it,  and  how  great  your 
surprise  when,  breaking  through 
the  bark,  it  sinks  deep  into  the 
body  of  the  tree — a  result  much  less 
owing  to  the  pressure  of  your  foot 
than  to  the  poisonous  fungi  and 
foul  crawling  in 3  ects  that  ad 
attacked  its  core.  They  have  left 
the  outer  rind  uninjured,  but  hol- 
lowed out  its  heart.  Take  care 
your  heart  is  not  hollowed  out,  and 
nothing  left  but  the  crust  and  sliell 
of  empty  profession. — Guthrie. 
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Belidon  Belf-denjing.— It  was 
enacted  in  ancient  times  that  he 
who  refused  to  go  to  war,  or  fled 
from  a  foe,  or  behaved  in  a  coward- 
ly manner  when  he  ought  to  dis- 
ph^y  bravery,  should  be  debarred 
the  privilege  of  public  worship, 
and  refixsed  entrance  into  the 
forum.  £ven  the  heathen  would 
not  allow  men  to  profess  to  enjoy 
the  privileges  of  their  religion  who 
showed  their  insincerity  by  simply 
taking  up  its  eigoyments  and  re- 
fusing a  share  in  its  toils.  If  our 
heavenly  Father  were  less  merci- 
ful, He  might  refuse  the  privileges 
of  religion  to  many  who  profess  His 
name,  but  who  are  unwilling  to 
deny  themselves,  or  crucify  their 
lusts,  or  Stand  in  posts  of  service 
when  danger  threatens. 

The  Prophecies. — Religion  de- 
serves a  candid  examination,  and  it 
demands  nothing  more.  The  ftilfll- 
ment  of  prophecy  forms  a  part  of 
the  evidence  of  Ghristianity.  And 
are  the  prophecies  false,  or  are  they 
true  ?  Is  their  fallacy  exposed,  or 
their  truth  ratified  by  the  event  ? 
And  whether  are  they  thus  proved 
to  be  the  delusions  of  impostors,  or 
the  dictates  of  inspiration  ?  To  the 
solution  of  these  questions  a  patient 
and  impartial  inquiry  alone  is 
requisite :  reason  alone  is  appealed 
to,  and  no  otlicr  faith  is  here 
necessary  but  that  which  arises 
as  the  natural  and  spontaneous 
fruit  of  rational  conviction.  The 
man  who  withholds  this  inquiry, 
and  who  wUl  not  be  impartially 
guided  by  its  result,  is  not  only 
reckless  of  his  fate,  but  devoid  of 
that  of  which  he  prides  himself  the 
most,  even  of  all  true  UberaUty  of 
sentiment.  He  is  the  bigot  of 
infldeUty  who  will  not  believe  the 
truth  because  it  is  the  truth. — 
Keith. 

Fruitful  Meditation. — There  are 
some  points  in  rehgion  which  are 
chiefly  speculative,  tiiere  are  others 
which  are  more  practical.  Now,  as 
the  tops  of  mountains  are  barren, 
but  the  humble  valleys  fruitful, 
so  speculative  points  are  barren, 


and  the  meditation  of  them  is 
ineffective.  There  are  some  shght 
dishes  which  gratify  the  palate,  but 
have  no  substance  in  them  to  feed 
and  strengthen  the  body ;  so  there 
are  some  truths  which,  though  they 
are  delicious,  yet  they  do  not  pro- 
duce holiness,  and,  although  they 
may  please  the  taste,  yet  they  yield 
no  solid  nourishment  to  the  souL 
We  lose  much  of  the  benefit  of 
meditation  when  we  pitoh  onr 
thoughts  upon  those  objects  which 
are  not  most  fruitful.  Hence 
meaner  Christians  often  thrive  more 
in  holiness  than  those  of  richer 
gifts;  they  meditate  upon  those 
objects  most  fruitfully  in  reference 
to  their  lives,  and  so  they  make 
a  sensible  progress  in  the  ways 
of  reUgion,  whereas  others  are 
barren. — Salter, 

BeligiouB  Purpose. Antis- 

thenes,  who  was  one  of  the-disciples 
of  Socrates,  once  heard  of  a  young 
man  playing  very  sweetiy  upon  the 
flute,  and  he  replied,  '*  Then  he  is 
good  for  nothing  else,  otherwise  he 
would  not  have  played  so  well.'* 
Men  were  then  reckoned  to  be  made 
for  nobler  pursuits  than  to  amuse 
their  fellows ;  an  eminence  in  alower 
department  of  action  was  supposed 
to  unfit  for  honour  in  a  loftier  sphere. 
Concentration  of  effort  upon  one 
object  is  always  more  likely  to  suc- 
ceed than  effort  scattered  in  many 
directions.  A  number  of  tiny 
brooklets  will  turn  no  mill,  and 
will  probably  dry  up  when  the  sun 
is  hot ;  but  all  the  water  turned  into 
one  channel  will  move  the  wheel 
to  grind  the  com  which  may  supply 
a  town  with  bread.  **This  one 
thing  I  do  "  made  the  apostie  Paul 
grand  in  his  labour  for  Christ ;  and 
aU  aposties  of  progress  in  religion, 
or  science,  or  philosophy,  have  been 
men  whose  aims  have  idl  converged 
to  one  great  centre,  and  whose 
forces  have  been  thrown  upon  one 
sublime  purpose. 

Taking  up  the  Oross. The 

difficulty  of  religion  is  taking  up 
of  the  cross  daily,  rather  than  the 
taking  it  up  on  some  set  occasioni 
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and  under  extraordinary  circum- 
stances— the  serving  God  in  little 
things,  the  carrying  of   religious 

Srinciples  into  all  uie  minutiaB  of 
fe,  tne  discipline  of  our  tempers, 
the  regulation  of  our  speech,  the 
momentary  sacrifices,  the  secret 
and  unobserved  self-denials.  Who 
that  knows  anything  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  piety  does  not  know  that 
there  is  greater  danger  of  his  fail- 
ing in  these  than  in  trials  of  appa- 
rently far  greater  cost  and  sterner 
endurance  ?  It  is  not  comparatively 
hard  to  put  the  armour  on  when  the 
trumx^et  sounds,  but  it  is  to  keep 
the  armour  on  when  there  is  no 
alarm  of  battle.  The  warfare  with 
our  spiritual  enemies  is  not  a  series 
of  pitched  battles,  with  intervals  of 
resting  and  recruiting ;  it  is  rather 
daily,  hourly,  momentary  fighting. 
This  is  the  driving  out  "little  by 
little  *'  to  which  the  Almighty  pro- 
mises "the  reward  of  the  inheri- 
tance."— ff.  MelvilL 

Self-will. — The  following  type 
of  character  will  at  once  be  recog- 
nised. It  is  from  the  pen  of  Mrs. 
II.  £.  Stowe.  "Religion  she 
looked  upon  in  the  light  of  a 
ticket,  which,  being  once  purchased 
and  snugly  laid  away  in  a  pocket- 
book,  is  to  be  produced  at  the 
celestial  gate,  and  thus  secure  ad- 
mission to  heaven.  .  .  .  Like 
many  other  apparently  negative 
characters,  she  had  a  pertinacious 
intensity  of  an  extremely  narrow 
and  aimless  self-wiU.  Her  plans 
of  life,  small  as  they  were,  had 
a  thousand  crimps  and  plaits,  to 
every  one  of  which  she  adhered 
with  invincible  pertinacity.  The 
poor  lady  little  imagined,  when  she 
sat  vnth  such  punctilious  satisfac- 
tion while  her  pastor  demonstrated 
that  selfishness  is  the  essence  of  all 
moral  evil,  that  the  sentiment  had 
tlie  slightest  application  to  her; 
nor  dreamed  that  the  little,  quiet, 
dirty  current  of  self-will,  which  ran 
vnthout  noise  under  the  whole  struc- 
ture of  her  being,  might  be  found, 
in  a  future  day,  to  have  under- 
mined all  her  hopes  of  heaven." 
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Seryioe  on  Earth.  —  God  does 
not  look  for  the  chief  confession  of 
His  name  from  beneath  the  cathe- 
dral's fretted  roof,  but  from  the 
commonest  paths  and  homes  of  life; 
not  from  surpliced  ministers  or 
chanting  choirs,  but  frx)m  men  in 
their  coats,  their  hosen,  and  their 
hats.  Sublimer  deeds  of  heroism 
have  been  done  in  coat  and  hosen 
and  hat  than  in  the  warrior's  maU; 
and  the  histories  of  heaven  are 
fuller  of  what  has  been  done  in  the 
common  walks  of  life  than  of  what 
has  been  done  in  the  battle-field. 
Angels  arrayed  in  brightness  in- 
effable perform  their  ministry  in 
the  world  invisible;  but  we,  as 
ordinary  men,  must  perform  our 
ministry  amid  that  which  is  seen. 
Our  service  by-aud-by  will  be  in 
the  shining  garment,  but  now  it 
must  be  in  the  hosen  and  the  coat. 
The  unideality  and  unsentiment- 
aUty  of  the  vesture  may  drive  away 
from  the  service  half-hearted  men ; 
but  it  was  with  three  men  who 
were  thrown  into  the  furnace  thus 
arrayed  that  there  walked  a  fourth, 
and  His  form  was  like  the  Son  of 
Qod's. — Power, 

Eeligioua  Study. — Since,  there- 
fore, you  ask  me  a  second  thne, 
What  is  the  best  method  to  study 
religion?  I  must  ask  you  what 
religion  you  mean.  For  if  it  be, 
as  I  understood  you  before,  the 
Christian  religion  in  its  full  extent 
and  purity,  I  can  make  you  no 
other  answer  than  what  I  did,  viz., 
that  the  only  way  to  attain  a  cer- 
tain knowledge  of  that  is  the  study 
of  the  Holy  Scripture.  And  my 
reason  is,  because  the  Christian  re- 
ligion is  a  revelation  from  God  Al- 
nughty,  which  is  contained  in  the 
Bible ;  and  so  all  the  knowledge 
we  can  have  of  it  must  be  derived 
frt>m  thence.  But  if  you  ask.  Which 
is  the  best  way  to  get  the  knowledge 
of  the  Bomish,  Lutheran,  or  re- 
formed religion  of  this  or  that  par- 
ticular Church,  each  whereof  en- 
titles itself  to  be  the  true  Christian 
religion,  with  some  kind  of  exclu- 
sion or  diminution  of  the  rest?  that 
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will  not  be  haird  to  tell  you;  bnt 
then  it  is  plain  that  the  books  that 
best  teach  yon  any  one  of  these  do 
most  remove  you  from  all  the  rest, 
and,  in  this  way  of  studyinff,  yon 
pitch  upon  one  as  the  right  before 
yon  know  it  to  be  so ;  whereas  that 
choice  should  be  the  result  of  your 
study  of  the  Christian  religion  in 
the  Sacred  Scriptures. — Locke. 

Experienoes:  a  Similitnde.- 


We  have  looked  at  a  distant 
land  on  the  other  side  of  a  bay  or 
arm  of  the  sea,  stretching  along 
the  horizon,  and  too  remote  for 
the  observation  of  its  scenery. 
But  the  power  of  vision  may  be 
strengthened  by  a  telescope;  and 
they  are  not  illusions  surely,  but 
stable  and  antecedent  realities, 
which  we  are  made  by  the  tele- 
scope to  perceive.  Suppose  different 
individuals  to  have  the  advantage 
of  this  help  to  their  vision — still, 
each  would  behold  the  same  things, 
and,  instead  of  the  phantasmata  of 
an  aerial  imagination,  the  eyes  of 
all  would  rest  upon  and  recognise 
the  very  same  objects,  the  actual 
houses,  and  spires,  and  fields,  and 
forests  of  a  landscape  that  has  now 
for  the  first  time  started  into  sudden 
yet  sure  and  satisfactory  revelation. 
And  so  those  feelings  and  affections 
which  are  experienced  by  different 
individuals,  and  which  are  the 
same  under  the  same  given  circum- 
stances, are  not  illusions,  but  are 
properly  described  as  religious  ex- 
periences; and  their  reality  is 
proved  by  the  numbers  of  tliose 
who  have  experienced  them,  just 
as  those  who  use  the  telescope  can 
believe  in  the  reality  of  those  ob- 
jects which  formed  the  landscape. — 
Clialmera. 

Moming-Oloud  EeUgion. — I  have 
stood  in  a  Swiss  valley  at  the  time 
of  sunrise,  and  seen  the  mountain- 
peak  above  me  crowned  with  a 
beautiful  white  coronal.  As  the 
first  sunlight  strikes  it,  the  cloud  of 
morning  incense  is  tipped  with  rosy 
fire.  One  moment  it  is  fleecy  white. 
Then  it  is  glowing  pink — then  bur- 
nished gold,  like  &e  robe  of  the 


seraphim.  Then — ^gone  for  ever! 
Before  we  could  caU  out  our  com- 
panions to  behold  the  beautiful  spec- 
tacle, the  glory-cloud  was  dissolved 
into  empty  air,  and  the  icy  mountain- 
top  stood  out  sharp  and  bare  against 
the  eastern  sky.  Turning  from  the 
rocky  peaks  of  jasper  towards  the 
valley  about  us,  lo  I  the  grass  is  a 
floor  of  diamonds.  The  dewdrops 
are  all  as  jewels.  On  the  hedges 
hang  the  necklaces  of  pearl — over 
the  fields  are  sown  the  living  sap- 
phires. We  go  in  reluctantly  to 
our  morning  meal;  we  come  out 
again,  and  where  is  the  jewellery  ? 
Gone  for  ever  in  the  hot  rays  of  Uie 
conquering  sun.  The  mountain- 
top  is  bare ;  the  earth  is  dry.  The 
*'  morning  cloud  and  the  early 
dew"  are  both  among  the  things 
that  were.  Opening  our  Bible,  and 
turning  to  the  book  of  Hosea,  we 
find  these  very  words  employed  to 
describe  a  certain  sort  of  showy 
but  short-lived  religion  (Hos.  vi.  4). 
— Cmjlcr. 

Beligious  Onlture. — The  end  of 
religious  culture  is  threefold  — 
namely,  to  reconcile  man  to  God, 
to  reconcile  him  to  nature,  to  re- 
concile him  to  himselfl  The  first- 
named  is  the  final  and  crowning 
object;  but  the  last-named  is  the 
indispensable  groundwork.  The 
practical  beginning  must  always 
be  made  in  man's  own  bosom,  and 
the  sign  and  certificate  of  tlio 
truthfulness  and  efficacy  of  a  given 
system  of  religious  culture  is  the 
degree  in  which  this  lovely  har- 
mony is  re-established.  There  i^ 
no  religion  which  can  be  referred 
exclusively  to  the  heart,  and  none 
which  comes  solely  from  the  hea<l. 
There  is  none  which  is  only  fftith, 
and  none  which  is  only  works. 
However  grand  and  profound  the 
perceptions  of  the  understanding, 
if  the  heart  be  indisposed  to  carry 
them  out,  still  there  is  no  religion. 
Neither  is  there  any  if  the  intellect 
have  nothing  to  proffer  to  the  affec- 
tions, or  only  what  is  unworthy. 
For,  in  the  one  case,  instead  of 
love,  there  is  variauce;  and  in  the 
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other,  though  there  is  a  bride,  there 
is  no  husband,  or,  if  the  ideas  be 
selfish  and  sensual,  a  husband  with 
whom  true  love  cannot  grow  up. 
Man  cannot  be  virtuous  in  his 
heart,  if  he  do  not  know  in  his 
licad  what  virtue  is;  we  cannot 
love  that  which  we  are  ignorant  of. 
— Grindon, 

Eeligion  of  the  Gospel. — **  There 
is  a  wide  difference  between  your 
religion  and  mine,"  said  a  Christian 
lady  to  one  in  whose  spiritual  con- 
dition she  had  long  been  interested. 
"  Indeed,"  said  he,  "how  is  that  ?  " 
"  Your  religion,"  she  replied,  "has 
only  two  letters  in  it,  and  mine  has 
lour."  It  seems  that  this  gentle- 
man was  one  of  that  numerous 
class  who  are  seeking  to  get  to 
heaven  by  their  doings,  by  atten- 
tion to  ordinances  and  ceremonies, 
by  what  the  apostle,  in  the  ninth  of 
Hebrews,  terms"  dead  works."  But 
he  did  not  understand  about  the 
"  two  letters  '*  and  the  "  four."  rfis 
friend  had  often  spoken  to  him,  and 
ou  the  occasion  to  which  our  anec- 
dote refers  she  had  called  to  take 
her  leave  of  him  for  some  time,  as 
she  was  about  to  go  from  home. 
"What  do  you  mean,"  said  he, 
"  by  two  letters  and  four  ?  "  "Why, 
your  religion,"  said  the  lady,  "  is 
d'O,  do  ;  whereas  mine  is  d-o-n-e, 
done,''  This  was  all  that  passed. 
The  lady  took  her  leave,  but  her 
words  remained  and  did  their  work 
in  the  soul  of  her  friend — a  revolu- 
tionary work,  verily.  The  entire 
current  of  his  thoughts  was 
changed.  Do  is  one  thing;  done 
is  quite  another.  The  former  is 
legsdism,  the  latter  is  Christianity. 
It  was  a  novel  and  very  origixial 
mode  of  putting  the  Gospel ;  but 
it  was  just  the  mode  for  a  legalist, 
and  the  Spirit  of  God  used  it  in 
the  conversion  of  this  gentleman. 
When  next  he  met  his  fi-iend  he 
said  to  her,  "  Well,  I  can  now  say, 
with  you,  tliat  my  religion  is  d-o-n-e^ 
done"  He  had  learnt  to  fling  aside 
his  deadly  doings,  and  rest  in  the 
finished  work  of  Christ.  He  was 
led  to  see  that  it  was  no  longer  a 


question  of  what  he  could  do  for 
God,  but  of  what  God  had  done  for 
him. — Christian  Treasury, 

Beligion  from  Qod. — "  I  will  be 
just  in  the  sight  of  God,"  said  a 
youth  to  his  teacher ;  "  and  I  will 
justify  myself  by  the  works  I  per- 
form. How  shall  I  begin,  O  master, 
and  how  shall  I  know  that  I  am 
accepted  ?  "  *'  Keep  the  Law  first," 
answered  the  teacher ;  "  and  when 
thou  hast  succeeded  in  doing  so, 
thou  wilt  no  doubt  find  peace.'' 
"  I  will  do  so,"  said  the  youth ;  and 
for  weeks  he  tried  to  carry  out  all 
its  details.  He  observed  the  Lord's 
day,  set  apart  seasons  for  fasting, 
repeated  long  prayers,  attended  tlie 
pubhc  worship  of  God,  and  gained 
amongst  men  the  character  of  a 
devoted  Christian.  But  inwardly 
he  was  dissatisfied.  His  conscience 
was  distressed,  since  the  more  ho 
tried  to  do  the  more  he  found 
out  how  perfect  was  the  Divine 
standard,  and  how  far  short  he  fell 
of  its  requirements.  The  details  of 
daily  duty  weighed  him  down.  He 
feared  to  omit  the  slightest  tittle  of 
the  Law,  lest  he  should  be  regarded 
as  guilty  of  a  breach  of  all  its  com- 
mandments. Again  he  went  to  his 
teacher,  and  said,  "  Didst  thou  not 
tell  me  to  keep  the  Law  ?  My 
religion  is  perfect,  so  far  as  its  ex- 
ternal rites  are  concerned ;  but  it 
gives  me  no  peace."  "  I  told  thee 
to  keep  the  Law,"  replied  his 
teacher,  "well  knowing  that  thou 
couldst  not  do  it.  Can  the  sick 
giant  carry  the  load  that  he  bore 
with  ease  when  he  was  in  perfect 
health?  Nay,  not  so:  nor  canst 
thou  do  with  an  evil  nature  that 
which  it  requires  a  righteous 
strength  to  accomplish."  "  But 
how  can  I  get  strong?"  asked  the 
youth.  "By  going  to  the  Strong 
for  strength."  "  Where  is  He,  that 
I  may  seek  Him?"  "He  is  in 
heaven ;  but,  if  thou  askest  Him, 
He  will  give  thee,  the  dead,  the 
gift  of  an  inunortal  life."  Be  in- 
structed by  a  similitude.  The 
religion  we  make  for  ourselves  is 
hke  a  garment ;  beautiful  or  grand 
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it  may  be,  bat  quite  lifeless,  and 
without  power  to  support  our  life ; 
whilst  the  religion  that  comes  from 
God  is  first  a  new  life  implanted  in 
the  heart,  and  then  a  supply  of 
bread  g^iven  us  day  by  day  to  sustain 


the  hfe  within.  The  garment  is 
necessary  as  well  as  the  food ;  but 
neither  food  nor  garment  is  of  use 
until  the  inward  life  is  ours.  — 
Hubert  Bower. 


-♦•- 


REPENTANCE. 

*'Bepent  ye  therefore,  and  be  conrerted,  that  your  sins  may  be  blotted 

out."— ^ct«  iii.  10. 


clouds  must  be  still  kept  dropping. 
One  shower  will  not  suffice,  for 
repentance  is  not  one  single  aotion, 
but  a  course. — South. 

Bewabb  that  you  make  no  mistake 
about  the  nature  of  true  repentance. 
The  devil  knows  too  well  the  value 
of  that  precious  grace  not  to  dress 
up  spurious  imitations  of  it.  Wher- 
ever there  is  good  coin  there  will 
always  be  bad  money. — Byle. 

True  Eepentance, — The  repent- 
ance which  precedes  faith  con- 
sists chiefly  of  a  sense  of  danger 
and  a  fear  of  punishment.  But, 
when  we  come  to  have  a  lively 
apprehension  of  pardoning  love, 
and  our  adoption  in  Christ,  it  is 
genuine  filial  sorrow  for  having 
offended  God. — T.  Adanis, 

Bepentanoe  and  Faith. — It  must 
be  reckoned  a  settled  point  that 
repentance  not  only  inmiediately 
follows  upon  faith,  but  springs  out 
broken  and  contrite  spirit.*'  These  |  of  it.  .  .  .  They  who  tliink  that 
words  were  written  over  the  bed  of  |  repentance  goes  befora  &ith,  in- 
St.  Augustine,  for  his  constant '  stead  of  flowing  from  or  being  pro- 
meditation.  I  duoed  by  it,  <hs  fruit  from  a  tree, 
Thebe  is  one  ease  of  death-bed  j  ^^^^  »!?▼«'  understood  its  nature, 
repentance  recorded — the  penitent   — Calvin. 

thief— that  no  one  should  despair ; '  The  "  Pump  of  Repentance."  — 
and  only  one,  that  no  one  should  ■  Till  you  have  done  sinning,  you 
presume. — Augustine.  must  never  give  over   repenting. 

He  that  will  not  repent  brings  i  If  there  be  a  leak  in  the  ship  that 
himself  to  ruin.  Nor  is  he  tnily  !  lets  ^  water  continually,  the  pump 
penitent  that  is  not  progressive  in   must  work  continually  to  cany  it 


Bbal  repentance  consists  in  the 
heart  being  broken  for  sin  and  from 
sin. — Nevins. 

You  cannot  repent  too  soon, 
because  you  know  not  how  soon  it 
may  be  too  late. — Fuller. 

Bepbntange  begins  in  the  hu- 
miliation of  the  heart,  and  ends  in 
the  reformation  of  the  hfe. — Mason. 

A  TBAB  dropped  in  the  silence 
of  a  sick  chamber  often  rings  in 
heaven  with  a  sound  which  belongs 
not  to  earthly  trumpet  or  bells. 

Neveb  was  a  man  truly  and 
inwardly  humbled  but  God,  in  the 
riches  of  His  special  mercy,  in 
Christ,  truly  pardoned  him. — San- 
derson. 

Many  persons  who  appear  to  re- 
pent are  like  sailors  who  throw 
their  goods  overboard  in  a  storm, 
and  wish  for  them  again  in  a  csdm. 
— Mead. 

"The  sacrifices  of  God  are  a 


the  motion  of  aspiring  goodness. 
A  man  should  well  be  aware  of  the 
step  which  he  has  already  stumbled 
on. — Feltham. 

Bepentanoe  hath  a  purifying 
power,  and  every  tear  is  of  a  cleans- 
ing virtue,  but    these  penitential 


out.  We  are  leaking  vessels,  all  of 
us :  sin  cometh  in,  sm  is  renewed  : 
there  must  be  the  pump  of  repent- 
ance to  carry  it  out  again. — Caryl. 

Bepentanoe  Eveipy  Day. A 

Jewish  Babbi  pressing  tlie  practice 
of  repentance  upon  sm  disciples. 
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exhorting  them  to  be  sure  to  repent 
the  day  before  they  died,  one  of 
them  repUed  that  **  the  day  of  any 
man's  death  was  very  uncertain." 
"  Bepent,  therefore,  every  day," 
said  the  Babbi,  *'  and  then  you  will 
be  sure  to  repent  the  day  before  you 
die." — Brooks. 

Keglect  of  Bepentance. — Thales, 
oi;e  of  the  Grecian  sages,  being 
urged  by  his  mother  to  change  his 
condition  in  life,  told  her  that  it 
was  too  soon,  and  afterwards,  being 
again  urged,  he  said  that  it  was  too 
late.  A  Boman  gentleman,  who 
had  squandered  a  great  estate,  ap* 
plied  to  Tiberius  for  relief  in  his 
poverty,  but  was  dismissed  with 
the  answer,  "  Tou  are  risen  too 
late."  Such  will  be  the  fate  of 
negleoters  of  repentance. — Gray, 

Time  Fresent. — **  Morning  "  is 
the  devil's  verb;  he  bids  tarry, 
time  enough  to  repent :  but  "  morn- 
ing "  is  God's  adverb,  and  He  bids 
repent  early,  in  the  morning  of  thy 
youth,  for  then  thy  sins  will  be 
fewer  and  lesser.  Well,  yoang 
men,  remember  this  :  he  that  will 
not  at  the  first  hand  buy  good 
counsel  cheap,  shall  at  the  second 
hand  buy  repentance  over -dear. 
Ah,  young  men !  if  you  do  not 
begin  to  be  good,  those  sins  that 
are  now  as  jewels  sparkling  in 
your  eyes  will  at  last  be  millst6nes 
about  your  necks,  to  sink  you  for 
ever. — Brooks. 

The  Eleyenih  Eotur.  —  White- 
field  tells  of  one  who  was  converted 
late  in  life,  aged  fourscore  years, 
who  made  himself  exceedingly  use- 
ful in  visiting  the  poor  and  those 
who  were  in  prison,  in  reading  to 
them,  in  relieving  them,  and  thus 
caring  for  their  souls  and  bodies. 
As  the  day  of  life  was  dosing,  the 
shadows  gathering,  and  the  night 
coming  when  he  could  not  work, 
feeling  the  importance  of  redeem- 
ing &e  time,  he  said  to  White- 
field,  *'  Sir,  I  began  late  in  life, 
but,  bv  the  help  of  God,  I  will 
work  the  harder  for  my  Lord  and 
Master." 


The  Contrite  in  Heart  — The 
contrite  and  believing  shall  partici- 
pate in  the  glories  of  their  Lord. 
They  shall  be  planted  in  the  temple 
of  God.  The  **  one  thing  they  de- 
sired upon  earth"  shall  be  granted 
them ;  **  they  shaU  behold  the  fair 
beauty  of  the  Lord  and  dwell  in 
His  temple."  They  shall  Uve  in 
His  presence — they  shall  hear  EUs 
voice — they  shall  mingle  their  songs 
with  the  redeemed — they  shall  pro- 
claim the  glory  of  *^the  Crucified" 
for  ever  and  ever — they  shall  **  see 
the  King  in  His  beauty,  and  the 
land  that  is  very  far  off." — J.  W. 
Cunningham. 

The  Duty  of  Man. Faith 

and  repentance  are  the  whole  duty 
of  a  Christian.  Faith  is  a  sacrifice 
of  the  xmderstanding  to  God ;  re- 
pentance sacrifices  tne  whole  will : 
that  gives  the  knowing,  this  gives 
up  all  the  desiring  faculties :  that 
niakes  us  disciples,  this  makes  us 
servants  of  the  holy  Jesus.  Nothing 
else  was  preached  by  the  apostles, 
nothing  else  was  enjoined  as  the 
duty  of  man,  nothing  else  did 
build  up  the  body  of  Christian 
reUgion.  So  that  as  faith  contains 
all  that  knowledge  which  is  neces- 
sary to  salvation,  so  repentance 
comprehends  in  it  all  the  whole 
practice  and  working  duty  of  a 
returning  Christian.— V.  Taylor. 

Early  Bepentance  and  Late. — 
If  a  man  sets  about  climbing  a 
steep  cliff  when  he  is  young  and 
active,  and  has  the  free  use  of  his 
limbs,  he  has  a  great  advantage: 
the  old  and  the  crippled  are  pretty 
sure  to  fail.  So  it  is  with  repent- 
ance. The  young  can  mount  the 
hill,  if  they  set  about  it  in  good 
earnest,  with  much  less  evil.  But 
they  who  are  old  in  sin,  they  whose 
soms  have  become  stiff  through 
years  of  wickedness,  and  have 
grown  double,  so  to  say,  by  always 
looking  earthward,  how  can  they 
make  the  efforts  which  are  needed 
for  such  a  task  ?  Of  all  hopeless 
miracles,  the  miracle  of  a  death-bed 
repentance  seems  one  of  the  most 
hopeless. — A.  W»Hare. 
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Qoapel  of  Eepentance. — ^We  were 
all  "  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins/* 
and  must  for  ever  have  lain  both 
under  the  punishment  and  gmlt  of 
our  transgressions,  had  not  the 
blessed  Jesus  opened  to  us  the 
gates  of  heaven,  and  sealed  a  gos- 
pel of  repentance  with  His  own 
blood  for  the  remission  of  our  sins. 
We  were  under  a  miserable  sen- 
tience of  death  and  judgment,  but 
Christ  hath  now  taken  away  the 
Rting  of  the  one  and  the  danger  of 
the  other;  so  that  our  temporal 
death  is  no  longer  a  punishment, 
but  rather  a  blessing  to  us;  and 
the  eternal  judgment  of  God  shall, 
instead  of  being  our  condemnation, 
prove  to  us  perfect  absolution  and 
a  glorious  reward. — Wake. 

A  Warning. — If  God,  in  His 
justice,  spared  not  His  own  Son, 
will  Ho  spare  an  unrepenting  sin- 
ner ?  If  God  would  not  allow  the 
world  to  break  His  holy  law,  with- 
out punishing  the  world  in  Him 
who  was  worth  a  million  worlds, 
will  He  spare  the  sinner  who  still 
breaks  His  laws  ?  And,  if  the  wrath 
of  God  for  sin  bore  down  the  eter- 
nal Son  of  God  to  the  ground,  and 
forced  His  heart's  blood  from  Him, 
what  will  it  do  to  the  wretched 
sinner  on  whom  it  falls  ?  It  will 
crush  him  to  destruction.  ...  Be 
warned,  then,  sinners,  all  of  you 
who  have  not  truly  turned  to  seek 
pardon  for  your  sin,  and  seek  it 
now;  for  God's  very  justice  now 
binds  Him  to  forgive  you,  if  you 
come  to  Him  through  Christ.  — 
W,  W.  Cliampneys, 

Arbiters  of  our  Destiny. — Now, 
therefore,  while  you  have  life,  and 
health,  and  strength ;  while  your 
sun  is  not  yet  gone  down,  nor  the 
grave  yawning  for  you  beneath ; 
before  time  begins  his  ravages,  and 
disease  saps  your  vitals, — ascend 
your  watch-tower,  contemplate  the 
prospect,  stretch  your  thought  in- 
ward, and  determine  what  Uie  end 
shall  be.  You  are,  in  one  sense, 
the  arbiter  of  your  own  destiny. 
God  has  opened  the  way  to  Himself 
by  the  mediation  of  His  Son  and 


by  the  offers  of  His  Spirit  Through 
the  Son  you  may  be  forgiven ; 
through  the  Spirit,  sanctified.  A 
feast  is  spread,  to  which  you  are 
invited;  a  river  of  life,  of  which 
you  may  drink ;  a  crown  of  glorv, 
which  is  your  appointed  x«wai^. 
May  God  fix  your  hearts  for  glory, 
honour,  and  immortality,  through 
Jesus  Christ  our  Loi*d ! — H,  Martyn . 

Manasseh.  —  Who  now  would 
not  have  given  this  man  for  lost, 
and  have  looked  when  hell  should 
claim  her  own  ?  But  O  the  height, 
O  the  depth  of  Divine  mercy! 
After  all  these  prodigies  of  sin, 
Manasseh  is  a  convert.  *'  When  he 
was  in  affliction,  he  besought  the 
Lord  his  God,  and  humbled  him- 
self greatly  before  the  God  of  his 
fathers."  Who  can  complain  thai 
the  way  of  heaven  is  blocked  up 
against  him,  when  ho  sees  such  a 
sinner  enter  ?  Say  the  worst  against 
thyself,  O  thou  clamorous  soul ! 
Hero  is  one  tiiat  murdered  men, 
defied  God,  worshipped  devils,  and 
yet  finds  the  way  to  repentance. 
If  thou  be  worse  than  he,  deny,  if 
thou  canst,  that  to  thyself  which 
God  hath  not  denied  to  thee,  ca- 
pacity of  grace.  In  the  mean  time, 
know  that  it  is  not  thy  sin,  but 
thine  impenitence,  that  bars  heaven 
against  thee. — Bishop  HalL 

What  it  is  to  Eepent.  —  To  re- 
pent is  to  accuse  and  condemn  our- 
selves, to  charge  upon  ourselves  the 
desert  of  hell ;  to  take  part  with 
God  against  ourselves,  and  to  justify 
Him  in  all  that  He  does  against  us ; 
to  be  ashamed  and  confounded  for 
our  sins ;  to  have  them  ever  in  our 
eyes,  and  at  all  times  upon  our 
hearts,  that  we  may  be  in  daily 
sorrow  for  them ;  to  part  with  our 
right  hands  and  eyes,  that  is,  with 
those  pleasurable  sius  which  have 
been  as  dear  to  us  as  our  lives,  so 
as  never  to  have  to  do  with  them 
more,  and  to  hate  them,  so  as  to 
destroy  them  as  things  which  by 
nature  we  are  wholly  disinclined  to. 
For  we  naturally  love  and  think 
well  of  ourselves,  hide  our  deformi- 
ties, lessen  and  excuse  our  faults, 
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indulge  ourselves  in  the  things  that 
please  us,  are  mad  upon  our  lusts, 
and  follow  them,  though  to  our  own 
destruction. — Fuller. 

Feigned  Bepentance. — God,  who 
is  truth  itself,  standeth  in  extreme 
opposition  to  all  that  is  feigned  and 
counterfeit.  An  ahns  with  a  trum- 
pet,  a  fast  with  a  sour  face,  devotion 
that  devoureth  widows'  houses,  do 
more  provoke  Him  to  wrath  than 
those  vices  which  these  outward 
formalities  seem  to  cry  down.  No- 
thing is  so  distasteful  to  Him  as  a 
compounded  Christian,  made  up  of 
:i  bonded  knoe  and  a  stiff  neck ;  of 
ail  attentive  ear  and  a  hollow  heart; 
of  a  pale  countenance  and  a  rebel- 
lious spirit ;  of  fasting  and  oppres- 
8ion ;  of  hearing  and  deceit ;  of 
cringes,  bowings,  flatteries,  and 
real  disobedience.  Absolom*s  vow, 
Jphu*8  sacrifices,  Simon  Magus's 
repentance,  Ahab's  fast.  His  soul 
liateth. — Farlndon. 

Bepentance  Oarried  to  Eeayen. — 
*'  Sir,"  said  a  young  man  to  Philip 
llcnry,  **how  long  should  a  man 
^j  on  repenting?  How  long,  Mr. 
Ilenry,  do  you  mean  to  go  on 
repenting  yourself  ?  '*  What  did 
(»ia  Philip  Henry  reply  ?  "  Sir,  I 
hope  to  carry  my  repentance  to  the 
very  gates  of  heaven.  Every  day 
I  find  I  am  a  sinner,  and  every  day 
I  need  to  repent.  I  mean  to  carry 
my  repentance,  by  God's  help,  up 
to  the  very  gates  of  heaven." 
Header,  may  this  be  our  divinity — 
your  divinity,  my  divinity — ^your 
theology,  my  theology  I  May  re- 
pentance towards  God  and  faith 
towards  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  be 
Jachin  and  Boaz — the  two  great 
pillars  before  the  temple  of  our 
religion,  the  comer-stones  in  our 
system  of  Christianity ! — Ryle. 

Dying  Men. — ^When  men  feel 
sickness  arresting,  then  they  fear 
death  is  approaching.  But  we 
begin  to  die  as  soon  as  ever  we 
begin  to  live.  Every  man's  passing 
bell  hangs  in  his  own  steeple.  Take 
him  in  his  four  elements  of  earth, 
air,  fire,  and  water.  In  the  earth, 
he  is  as  fleeting  dust ;  in  the  air, 


he  is  as  a  disappearing  vapour ;  in 
the  water,  he  is  as  a  breaking 
bubble;  and  in  the  fire,  he  is  as 
consuming  smoke.  Many  think 
not  of  living  any  holier  UU  they 
can  Hve  no  longer ;  but  one  to-day 
is  worth  two  to-morrows.  Beader, 
you  know  not  how  soon  the  sails  of 
your  life  may  be  rolled  up,  or  how 
nigh  you  are  to  your  eternal  haven ; 
and,  if  you  have  not  Jesus  as  your 
pilot  within  you,  you  will  suffer  an 
eternal  shipwreck. — Seeker. 

Help  for  the  Penitent.  —  The 
sight  of  a  penitent  on  his  knees  is 
a  spectacle  which  moves  heaven; 
and  the  compassionate  Bedeemer, 
who,  when  He  beheld  Saul  in  that 
situation,  exclaimed,  **  Behold,  he 
prayeth,"  will  not  be  slow  or  re- 
luctant to  strengthen  you  by  His 
might,  and  console  you  by  His 
Spirit.  When  "  a  now  and  living 
way "  is  opened  "  into  the  holiest 
of  all "  by  the  blood  of  Jesus,  not  to 
avail  ourselves  of  it,  not  to  arise 
and  go  to  our  Father,  but  to  prefer 
remaining  at  a  guilty  distance,  en- 
compassed with  famine,  to  the  rich 
and  everlasting  provisions  of  His 
house,  will  be  a  source  of  insup- 
portable anguish  when  we  shall  see 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  enter 
into  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  our- 
selves shut  out.  It  is  impossible 
too  often  to  inculcate  the  momen- 
tous truth  that  the  character  is  not 
formed  by  passive  impressions,  but 
by  voluntary  actions,  and  that  we 
shall  be  judged  hereafter,  not  by 
what  we  have  felt,  but  by  what  we 
have  done. — Robert  Hall. 

Peter. — Peter  falls  dreadfully, 
but  rises  by  repentance  sweetly :  a 
look  of  love  from  Christ  melts  him 
into  tears.  He  knew  that  repent- 
ance was  the  key  to  the  kingdom  of 
grace.  As  once  his  faith  was  so 
great  that  he  leapt,  as  it  were,  into 
a  sea  of  waters,  to  come  to  Christ ; 
BO  now  his  repentance  was  so  great 
that  he  leapt,  as  it  were,  into  a  sea 
of  tears,  for  that  he  had  gone  from 
Christ.  Some  say  that,  after  his 
sad  fall,  he  was  ever  and  anon 
weeping}  and  that  his  face  was  even 
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furrowed  with  coniiniud  team.  He 
had  no  sooner  taken  in  poison,  but 
he  vomited  it  ap  again,  ere  it  got 
to  the  vitals;  he  had  no  sooner 
handled  this  serpent  but  he  turned 
it  into  a  rod  to  scourge  his  soul  with 
remorse  for  sinning  against  such 
clear  light,  and  strong  love,  and 
sweet  discoveries  of  the  heart  of 
Christ  to  him.  Clement  notes  that 
Peter  so  repented  that  all  his  life 
after,  every  night  when  he  heard 
the  cock  crow,  he  would  fall  upon 
his  knees,  and,  weeping  bitterly, 
would  beg  pardon  for  his  sin.  Ah, 
souls,  you  can  easily  sin  as  the 
saints,  but  can  you  repent  with  the 
saints  ? — Brooks, 

Dates  for  Bepentance. — Lord, 
I  do  discover  a  fallacy,  whereby  I 
have  long  deceived  myself ;  which 
is  this :  I  have  desired  to  begin  my 
amendment  from  my  birthday,  or 
from  the  first  day  of  the  year,  or 
from  some  eminent  festival,  that  so 
my  repentance  might  bear  some 
remarkable  date.  But,  when  those 
days  were  come,  I  have  adjourned 
my  amendment  to  some  other  time. 
Thus,  whilst  I  could  not  agree  with 
myself  when  to  start,  I  have  almost 
lost  the  running  of  the  race.  I  am 
resolved  thus  to  befool  myself  no 
longer.  I  see  do  day  but  to-day ; 
the  instant  time  is  always  the  fittest 
time.  In  Nebuchadnezzar's  image, 
the  lower  the  members  the  coarser 
the  metal ;  the  farther  off  the  time 
the    more  unfit.      To-day   is  the 

golden  opportunity,  to-morrow  will 
e  the  silver  season,  next  day  but 
the  brazen  one ;  and  so  on,  till  at 
last  I  shall  come  to  the  toes  of 
clay,  and  be  turned  to  dust.  Qrant, 
therefore,  that  to-day  I  may  hear 
Thy  voice.  And,  if  this  day  be 
obscure  in  the  calendar,  and  re- 
markable in  itself  for  nothing  else, 
give  me  to  make  it  memorable  in 
my  soul  thereupon,  by  Thy  assist- 
ance, beginning  the  reformation  of 
my  life.— r.  Fuller. 

The  Undecided  and  Inresolute. — 
At  the  critical  moment  of  that 
night,  in  the  year  1741,  when 
Count  Lessoch  went  to  conduct  the 


Princess  £lixabeih  of  Boasia  to  the 
palace,  to  assert  her  right  to  the 
vacant  throne,  he  found  her  irreso- 
lute and  refusing  to  go;  upon 
which  he  drew  forth  two  pictures, 
which  he  had  caused  to  be  pre- 

fared,  and  placed  them  before  her. 
n  the  one  she  saw  herself  under 
the  torture,  and  the  Count  on  the 
scaffold;  in  the  other  she  beheld 
herself  ascending  the  throne  amidst 
the  applauses  of  the  people.  He 
bade  her  choose  her  situation.  She 
chose  the  throne,  and  on  the  mor- 
row was  Empress  of  all  the  Bussias. 
Should  we  not  deal  in  a  similar 
manner  with  the  undecided  and 
irresolute  under  our  ministry? 
Should  we  not  set  before  them 
the  future  everlasting  disgrace,  if 
they  continue  in  th^  state,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  honours  and 

i'oys  awaiting  them  if  faithful  and 
>elieving,  and  call  upon  them  at 
once  to  make  their  election  ? 
**  Choose  ye  this  day  whom  ye  will 
serve.'*  **  How  longhalt  ye  between 
two  opinions  f  If  tne  Lord  be  God, 
serve  Him ;  if  Baal  be  God,  serve 
him !"  "  I  would,"  says  Christ  to  the 
Laodicean  Church,  *' that  thou  wert 
cold  or  hot :  if  thou  wilt  not  be  hot, 
I  would  that  thou  wert  even  cold. 
So  then,  because  thou  art  neither 
hot  nor  cold,  but  lukewarm,  I  will 
cast  thee  out  of  My  mouth." — 
Lei f child. 

The  Penitent  lCalefiM)tor.— One 
would  like  to  have  known  some- 
thing more  of  the  penitent  male> 
factor :  of  his  history,  how  he  had 
fallen  into  evil  ways,  what  know- 
ledge of  the  Scriptures  he  had, 
whether  he  had  ever  seen  Jesus 
before.  But  these  details,  though 
interesting,  mig^t  have  interfered 
with  the  purpose  his  cross  was  to 
serve.  He  was  to  be  singly  a  type 
of  a  penitent  sufferer,  of  an  evil- 
doer receiving  from  men  the  due 
reward  of  his  deeds,  and  yet,  in  the 
hour  in  which  he  was  to  pass  to 
the  judgment  of  God,  delivered 
from  condemnation  and  assured 
of  a  place  in  Paradi«e.  Could  any- 
thing better  illustrate  the  simple 
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power  of  faith,  the  change  which  is 
meant  by  being  justified  freely  by 
God*6  grace,  the  immediateness 
with  which  Christ  makes  a  sinner 
welcome,  or  the  completeness  with 
which  He  makes  a  sinner  safe? 
The  circumstances  of  this  man 
were  peculiar.  He  is  the  very  last 
we  would  think  likely  to  become 
a  Christian  at  such  a  time.  He 
has  to  beUeve  that,  though  in  his 
own  case  and  in  that  of  his  com- 
panion, judgment  has  been  right  in 
their  condemnation,  yet  in  the  case 
of  Christ  both  Jewish  and  Gentile 
rulers  have  been  egregiously  and 
impiously  wrong.  He  has  to  be- 
lieve that  this  is  the  Prince  of  Life. 
He  has  to  believe  this  when  all  that 
believe  in  Hin^  have  fled  from 
Him ;  when  this  Man  Himself  cries 
that  He  is  forsaken  of  God.  What  > 
a  miracle  of  faith  is  here  I  Grace  | 
not  only  here  saves  to  the  utter- 
most, but  faith  rises  to  the  utter- 
most, giving  simple  and  sublime 
expression  to  its  new-born    trust 


in  that  '*  Lord,  remember  me  when 
Thou  comest  into  Thy  kingdom." 
It  is  the  type  of  a  sinner  saved 
in  the  midst  of  suffering  justly  for 
his  deeds ;  saved  at  the  cross  when 
others  were  fleeing  in  terror  from 
it;  when  many  looking  on  wjere 
saying,  He  saved  others.  Himself 
He  cannot  save;  after  he  had 
doubted,  not  after  being  assured  of 
Paradise,  but  before  he  had  formed 
a  single  petition  in  words;  saved 
simply  by  looking  unto  Jesus  and 
trusting  in  His  grace.  It  teaches 
how  direct  and  simple  and  infal- 
lible faith  is;  how  no  past  evil- 
doing  need  be  a  hindrance  to  our 
being  saved — nor  present  suffering, 
nor  shame,  nor  darkness  over  the 
face  of  Christ,  nor  faithlessness  on 
the  part  of  His  disciples  :  and  how 
no  impossibQity  of  proving  faith  by 
the  after  life  need  interfere  with  in- 
stant, assured,  eternal  salvation,  by 
simply  beheving  in  Jesus  Christ 
and  Him  crucified. — D.  Maccoll, 


-•♦- 


REPROOF. 

"He  that  hcareth  reproof  getteth  understanding." — Pror.  xv.  32. 


The  oil  in  which  the  nail  is 
dipped  makes  it  drive  the  easier, 
which  otherwise  might  have  rived 
the  board. — Chirnall. 

Coarse  dealings  with  spiritual 
deficiencies  are  productive  of  in- 
calculable iU;  they  were  never 
adopted  by  our  Lord. — Power. 

Open  rebukes  are  for  magistrates 
and  courts  of  justice.  Private  re- 
bukes are  for  friends,  where  all 
the  witnesses  of  the  offender's 
blushes  are  blind  and  deaf  and 
dumb . — Felthatn. 

Lais  broke  her  looking-glass 
because  it  showed  the  wrinkles  on 
her  face.  Many  men  are  angry 
with  them  that  tell  them  their 
faults,  when  they  should  be  angry 
only  with  the  faiilts  that  are  told 
them. — Venning, 

Befobe  thou  reprehend  another, 
take  heed  thou  art  not  culpable  in 


what  thou  goest  about  to  repre- 
hend. He  that  cleanses  a  blot 
with  blurred  fingers  makes  a  greater 
blot.  Even  the  candle-snuffers  of 
the  sanctuary  were  of  pure  gold. — 
Quarles. 

To  remove  small  faults  with  great 
vehemence  is  always  as  ridiculous 
and  may  oftentimes  prove  as  de- 
structive a  piece  of  officiousness  as 
his  who  took  up  a  huge  beetle  and 
struck  with  all  his  might,  only  to 
kill  a  fly  which  he  saw  sticking  on 
his  friend's  forehead. — Hopkins. 

Nature  of  Beproof. — To  reprove 
a  brother  is  like  as,  when  he  has 
fallen,  to  help  him  up  again ;  when 
he  is  wounded,  to  help  to  cure 
him ;  when  he  hath  broken  a  bone, 
to  help  to  set  it ;  when  he  is  out  of 
the  way,  to  put  him  into  it ;  when 
he  is  fallen  into  the  fire,  to  pluck 
him  out ;  when  he  hath  contracted 
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defilement,  to    cleanse    him.  —  P. 
Henry, 

Brotherly  Oonsideration. — ^When 
we  reprove  our  brother,  we  must 
bo  careful  we  violate  not  his  credit. 
So  Christ  only  looked  npon  Peter, 
leBt,  if  lie  had  spoken  to  him,  the 
Jews,  overhearing,  might  have 
reWlod  and  upbraided  Peter  with 
his  treachery  to  his  Master.  So 
also  at  supper,  when  He  reproved 
Judos,  He  spake  in  general  terms 
— "  One  of  you."— P.  Henry. 

Blessed  Beproof. — **  There  was 
QUO  particular  instance,"  says 
IViwcr,  "  in  which  a  defjreo  of 
w verity  on  my  part  was  attended 
with  tlio  happiest  elTccts.  Two 
young  niojj,  now  blessed  servants 
of  the  Most  High  God,  came  into 
my  church  in  a  most  disorderly 
way ;  nnd,  as  usual,  I  iixod  my  eyes 
upon  them  with  sternness,  indica- 
tive of  my  displeasure.  One  of 
tliem  was  abashed ;  but  the  other, 
the  only  one  that  ever  was  daring 
enough  to  withstand  my  eye,  looked 
at  mo  again  with  undaunted,  not 
to  say  with  impious,  confidence, 
refusuig  to  be  ashamed.  I  sent  for 
him  the  next  morning,  and  repre- 
sented to  him  the  extreme  impiety 
of  his  conduct,  contrasting  it  with 
that  of  those  less  hardened,  and 
warning  him  who  it  was  that  he 
thus  daringly  defied.  *  He  that  de- 
spiseth  you,  despiseth  Me ;  and  he 
that  despiseth  Me,  despiseth  Him 
that  sent  Me ;  *  and  I  enjoined  him 
never  to  come  into  that  church 
again,  unless  he  came  in  a  very 
different  spirit.  To  my  surprise  I 
saw  liim  there  again  the  following 
Sunday,  but  with  a  more  modest 
countenance;  and  from  that  time 
he  continued  to  come,  till  it  pleased 
God  to  open  his  eyes,  and  to  lead 
him  into  the  full  Imowledge  of  the 
Gospel  of  Christ ;  and  in  a  year 
or  two  afterwards  he  became  a 
preacher  of  that  faith  which  he 
once  had  despised." 

*<  Blantness"  and  "  Honesty.  "— 
Some  persons  pride  themselves  on 
being   blunt,  or,  as  they  call   it, 


"honest;"  but  very  blunt  people 
do  little  good  to  others,  and  get 
Httle  love  to  themselves.  The  Scrip- 
tures recommend  gentleness  and 
kindness.  Reproof  should  fall  like 
the  dew,  and  not  like  the  rushing 
hail*  storm.  The  oil  insinuates  it- 
self; the  stone  wounds  and  then 
rebounds.  Christians  should  take 
heed  of  getting  fond  of  the  work  of 
*•  rebuking."  Such  "  spiritual  con- 
stables "  do  a  great  deal  of  mischief 
without  intending  it.  They  are  in 
a  Church  what  a  very  witty  and 
sarcastic  person  is  in  a  society,  or 
what  a  tell-tale  is  in  a  school f  and 
approximate  very  closely  to  that 
class  which  the  apostle  terms  **bnsy- 
bodics  in  other  men's  matters."  Our 
manner  must  be  tender  and  win- 
ning. The  nail  of  reproof,  says  an 
old  writer,  must  be  well  oiled  in 
kindne;;s  before  it  is  driven  home. 
MeddUng  with  the  faults  of  others 
is  like  attempting  to  move  a  person 
afflicted  with  the  rheumatic  goat — 
it  must  be  done  slowly  and  tenderly-, 
nor  must  wo  be  frightened  by  an 
outcry  or  two.  The  great  thing  is 
to  sliow  the  person  that  you  really 
love  him ;  and,  if  you  manifest  this 
in  the  sight  of  God,  He  will  bless 
your  efforts,  and  give  you  favour  in 
the  sight  of  an  eiTing  brother. — 
Christian  Treasury. 

Gh>od-Hamonred  Bepiehension. — 
Many  who  will  not  stand  a  direct 
reproof,  and  cannot  abide  to  be 
plainly  admonished  of  their  fault, 
will  yet  endure  to  be  pleasantly 
rubbed,  and  will  patiently  bear  a 
jocund  wipe.  Though  thev  abomi- 
nate all  language  purely  oitter  or 
sour,  yet  they  can  reHsh  discourse 
having  in  it  a  pleasant  tartness. 
You  must  not  chide  them  as  their 
master,  but  you  may  gibe  with  them 
as  their  companion.  If  you  do  that 
they  will  take  you  for  pragmatical 
and  haughty — this,  they  may  inter- 
pret friend^p  and  freedom.  Most 
men  are  of  that  temper ;  and  par- 
ticularly the  genius  of  divers  per- 
sons, whose  opinions  and  practices 
we  should  strive  to  correct,  doth 
I  require  not  a  grave  and  severe,  but 
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a  free  and  merry  way  of  treating 
them.  .  .  .  The  guilty  person 
cannot  bat  observe  tiiat  lie  who 
thus  reprehends  him  is  not  dis- 
turbed or  out  of  humour,  and  that 
lie  rather  pitieth  than  hateth  him ; 
which  breedeth  a  veneration  to  him, 
and  imparteth  no  small  efficacy  to 
his  wholesome  suggestions.  Such 
a  reprehension,  while  it  forceth  a 
smile  without,  doth  work  remorse 
within ;  while  it  seemeth  to  tickle 


the  ear,  doth  sting  the  heart.  In 
fine,  many  whose  foreheads  are 
brazed  and  hearts  steeled  against 
aU  blame,  are  yet  not  of  proof 
against  derision ;  divers,  who  never 
wiU  be  reasoned,  may  be  rallied 
into  better  order;  in  which  cases 
raillery,  as  an  instrument  of  so  im- 
portant good,  as  a  servant  of  the 
best  charity,  may  be  allowed. — 
Barrow. 


-♦♦- 


«i 


RESIGNATION. 

Thy  will  be  done  in  earth,  as  it  is  in  heaven.** — Matt.  vi.  10. 


"  Resolved  and  agreed,"  says 
one,  **  that  God's  will  ought  to  de- 
termine mine,  and  not  mine  pre- 
tend to  determine  the  will  of  God." 

**  I  SEE  God  will  have  all  my 
heart ;  and  He  shall  have  it,"  was 
the  remark  of  a  Christian  lady 
when  news  was  brought  of  the 
death  of  two  of  her  children  by 
drowning. 

God  is  too  great  to  be  withstood, 
too  just  to  do  wrong,  too  good  to 
delight  in  any  man's  misery.  We 
ought  therefore  quietly  to  submit 
to  His  dispensations  as  the  very 
best. — Wilson, 

Zeno  lost  all  his  goods  by  ship- 
wreck, yet  he  counted  it  the  best 
voyage  he  ever  made,  because  it 
drove  him  to  the  study  of  virtue  and 
philosophy.  Seneca  says  he  en- 
joyed his  relations  as  one  that  was 
to  lose  them,  and  lost  them  as  one 
who  had  them  still  iu  possession. — 
Biick. 

Dr.  Patson,  when  racked  with 
pain,  and  near  to  death,  exclaimed, 
**0  what  a  blessed  thing  it  is  to 
lose  one's  will !  Since  I  have  lost 
my  will  I  have  found  happiness. 
There  can  be  no  such  thing  as  dis- 
appointment to  me,  for  I  have  no 
desire  but  that  God's  will  be  ac- 
complished." 

True  resignation,  which  always 
brings  with  it  the  confidence  tliat 
unchangeable  goodness  will  make 
even   the  disappointment  of  our 


hopes  and  the  contradictions  of  life 
conducive  to  some  benefit,  casts  a 
grave  but  tranquil  Hght  over  the 
prospect  of  oven  a  toilsome  and 
troubled  life. — Humboldt 

Divine  Support.  —  When  Mr. 
Simeon,  of  Cambridge,  was  on  hu 
dying  bed,  his  biographer  relates 
that,  *'  after  a  short  pause,  he  looked 
round  with  one  of  his  bright  smiles, 
and  asked,  '  What  do  you  think 
especially  gives  me  comfort  at  this 
time  ?  The  creation.  Did  Jehovah 
create  the  world,  or  did  I  ?  I  think 
He  did.  Now,  if  He  made  the  world, 
He  can  sufficiently  take  care  of 
me. 

Dispensations  of  Ood. — Let  us 
at  all  times,  and  on  all  occasions, 
with  all  patience,  meekness,  con- 
tentedness,  and  resignation  of  spirit, 
be  passively  as  weU  as  actively 
conformable,  to  the  Divine  will, 
and  demean  ourselves  as  becomes 
children  under  the  chastisement  of 
so  wise  and  so  good  a  Father.  Let 
us  not  only  with  calmness  endure, 
but  with  content  and  satisfaction 
approve  and  justify  all  His  dispen- 
sations.— Norrls, 

The  Will  of  GtecL— This  is  the 
strongest  and  most  binding  reason 
that  can  be  used  to  a  Christiau 
mind,  which  hath  resigned  itself  to 
be  governed  by  that  rale,  to  have 
"the  will  of  God"  for  its  law. 
Whatsoever  may  be  required  of  it 
upon  that  warrant  it  cannot  refuse. 
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Although  it  cross  a  man*8  hmnonr 
or  his  private  interest,  yet,  if  his 
heart  be  subjected  to  the  will  of 
God,  he  will  not  stand  against  Him 
in  anything.  One  word  from  God, 
"  I  will  have  it  so,"  silences  all,  and 
carries  it  against  all  opposition. — 
Leighton. 

Surrender  to  Ohiist. — ^It  is  re- 
lated in  Boman  history,  when  the 
people  of  Collatia  stipulated  about 
their  suirender  to  the  authority  and 
protection  of  Borne,  the  question 
asked  was,  **Do  you  deliver  up 
yourselves,  the  CoUatine  people, 
your  city,  your  fields,  your  water, 
your  bounds,  your  temples,  your 
utensils,  all  things  that  are  yours, 
both  human  and  divine,  into  the 
hands  of  the  people  of  Bome  ?  " 
And  on  their  replying,  "  We  deliver 
up  all,"  they  were  received.  The  j 
voluntary  surrender  which  you, 
Christian,  have  made  to  Christ  is  | 
equally  comprehensive:  it  embraces; 
all  you  are  and  have  and  hope  for. 
— Salter, 

Duty  of  Besignatioii. — If  all  the 
days  of  our  lii'e  were  wiiliout  the 
evil  of  sin,  we  might  have  some 
colour  of  reason  to  expect  they 
should  be  without  the  colour  of 
adversity  also.  .  .  If  we  were  all 
good  in  our  carriage  towards  God,  I 
we  might  presume  that  God  would 
be  all  good  in  His  providence 
towards  us,  and  that,  if  our  obe- 
dience were  uniform,  even,  and  un- 
interrupted, that  our  prosperity 
would  De  so  too.  But,  alas !  it  is 
quite  otherwise.  Many,  very  many, 
have  been  our  days  of  sin,  and 
therefore  we  have  no  reason  at  all 
to  complain  if  we  see  some  days  of 
sorrow.  And  shall  we  grumble  at 
a  little  sorrow  that  have  so  much 
sin  ?  Yea,  rather  let  us  bless  God, 
who  has  spared  us  so  much  and 
punished  us  so  little,  and  confess 
the  trutib  with  the  people  of  God 
in  thebookof  Ezra— **Thou,  O  God, 
hast  punished  us  less,  far  less,  than 
our  iniquities  deserve.'* — Bull. 

OomiBelin  Danger. — How  many 
are  ignorant  of  the  value  of  resig- 
nation, or  confound  it  with  weak- 


ness 1  The  courage  of  resignation 
is  perhaps  the  most  high  and  rare 
of  all  the  forms  of  that  virtue.  Man 
received  the  gift  directly  from  the 
Author  of  his  being.  His  desires, 
inquietudes,  misguided  opinions, 
the  fruits  of  an  ambitious  and  in- 
congruous education,  have  weak- 
ened its  force  in  the  soul.  Who 
can  read  the  anecdote  of  the 
American  wilderness  without  thrill- 
ing emotions?  An  Indian,  de- 
scending the  Niagara  river,  was 
thrown  into  the  rapids  above  the 
sublime  cataract.  The  nursling  of 
the  desert  rowed  with  an  incredible 
vigour  at  first,  in  an  intense 
struggle  for  life.  Seeing  his  efforts 
useless,  he  dropped  his  oars,  sang 
Ills  death  song,  and  floated  in 
cahnness  down  tlie  abyss.  His  ex- 
ample is  worthy  of  the  imitation  of 
a  Christian.  While  there  is  hope 
let  us  nerve  all  our  force  to  avail 
ourselves  of  all  the  chances  it  sug- 
gests. When  hope  ceases,  and 
peril  must  be  braved,  wisdom 
counsels  calm  resignation. — Anon, 

Milton's  Deprivation. — The  poet 
Milton  thus  expresses  himself  upon 
the  melancholy  loss  he  sustained 
in  the  failure  of  his  vision  :  "  I  do 
not  regard  my  lot  either  with 
weariness  or  compulsion;  I  con- 
tinue in  the  same  sentiment,  fixed 
and  immovable.  I  do  not  think 
my  God  displeased  with  me, 
neither  is  He  displeased.  On  the 
contrary,  I  experience  and  thank- 
fully acknowledge  His  paternal 
clemency  and  benignity  towards 
me  in  everything  that  is  of  the 
greater  moment,  especially  in  this 
that  He  is  Himself  consoling  and 
encouraging  my  spirit.  I  acquiesce 
without  a  murmur  in  His  sacied 
dispensations.  It  is  through  His 
grace  that  I  find  my  friends,  even 
more  than  before,  kind  and  affec- 
tionate towards  me ;  nor  is  it  an 
occasion  of  anguish  to  me,  though 
you  count  it  miserable,  that  I  am 
fallen  in  vulgar  estimation  into  the 
class  of  the  blind,  the  unfortunate, 
the  wretched,  and  the  helpless, 
since  my  hope  is  that  I  am  thus 
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brought  nearer  to  the  mercy  and 
protection  of  the  universal  Father. 
There  is  a  path,  as  the  apostle 
teaches  me,  through  weakness  to 
the  most  consummate  strength ;  so 
that  in  my  debility  the  better  and 
immortal  vigour  of  my  human 
nature  may  be  more  effectually 
displayed,  so  that  amidst  my  durk- 


ness  the  light  of  the  Divine  coun- 
tenance may  shine  forth  more 
bright:  then  shall  I  be  at  once 
helpless  and  yet  of  giant  strength ; 
blind,  yet  of  vision  most  penetrat- 
ing. Thus  may  I  be  in  this  nelpless- 
ness  carried  on  to  fulness  of  joy, 
and  in  this  darkness  be  surrounded 
with  the  light  of  eternal  day." 


-M- 


REST. 

**  Come  unto  Me,  all  ye  that  labour  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give 

you  rest." — Matt.  xi.  28. 


Best  is  for  heaven,  toil  for  earth. 

O  Lord,  Thou  hast  formed  us  for 
Thyself,  and  our  hearts  are  restless 
till  they  find  rest  in  Thee. — Augus- 
tine, 

Princbbs  Elizabeth,  daughter 
of  Charles  I.,  was  found  dead  with 
her  head  resting  on  the  Bible, 
which  was  open  at  the  words, 
*'  Come  unto  Me,  all  ye  that  labour 
and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will 
give  you  rest." 

A  SUITABLE  and  unchangeable 
rest  is  the  only  satisfaction  of  the 
rational  creature.  All  the  tossings 
and  agitations  of  the  soul  are  but 
sd  many  wings  to  carry  him  hither 
and  thither,  that  he  may  find  out  a 
place  where  to  rest. — Swinnoch. 

Best  in  Ohrist's  Love. — Shall  a 
child  cry  when  the  mother  takes  it 
up  at  night  out  of  a  frightful  dream  ? 
Ko.  The  child  seeks  its  mother's 
bosom,  and  is  at  rest.  Shall  God's 
great  arm  be  round  about  yon,  and 
shall  the  bosom  of  unfailing  love 
be  your  supply,  and  shall  you  go 
moaning  and  crying  as  if  you  were 
orphans  and  were  neglected?  0 
let  the  light  of  Christ's  love,  the 
joy  of  His  presence,  the  opening  of 
the  heavens  so  that  you  shall  see 
Him  as  He  is,  redeem  you  from 
anxious  care. 

The  OhriBtian'sBest. — On  earth 
I  am  tossed  about  and  rolled  over, 
and  am  like  a  vessel  borne  down 
before  a  tempest,  and  swept  hither 
and  thither ;  but  ah,  there  is  a  rest 
that  remaineth.  God  keeps  it  for 


me,  and  ere  long  I  shall  reach  it. 
I  am  sure  that  I  am  a  better  and 
happier  man  by  reason  of  the  things 
which  I  have  been  made  to  suffer, 
since  they  have  rendered  my  soul 
susceptible  to  the  mysterious 
touches  of  God's  hand.  It  is  the 
fulfilment  of  the  promise,  "  To  him 
that  overcometh  will  I  give  to  eat 
of  the  hidden  manna." — Beecher. 

"Beat  Elaewhere." — Repos  ail- 
leura^  or  "Best  elsewhere,"  was 
the  motto  of  Philip  de  Marnix, 
Lord  Sainte-Aldegonde,  one  of  the 
most  efficient  leaders  in  that  great 
Netherlands  revolt  against  des- 
potism in  the  sixteenth  century 
which  supplied  material  for  perhaps 
the  most  momentous  chapter  in 
the  civil  and  religious  history  of 
the  world.  For  a  man  such  as  he, 
living  in  such  a  time,  no  motto 
could  well  mean  more.  A  friend 
of  freedom  and  of  truth,  in  that 
age,  could  never  hope  to  find  rest 
in  this  world.  A  good  motto,  also, 
is  it  for  the  Christian  worker.  When 
there  is  so  much  to  be  done,  who 
would  be  inactive  here  ?  "Weary 
not  in  well  doing."  There  is  rest 
elsewhere.  Betire  not  from  your 
labour.  Work  on  1  There  will  be 
rest  hereafter. — Anon, 


Bestftil  Words. 


The  Eev. 


Ebenezer  Erskine  died  1754,  aged 
78.  During  his  last  illness,  a  friend 
calling  on  him,  said,  "  Sir,  you 
have  given  us  many  good  advices, 
pray  what  are  you  now  doing  with 
your  own  Sod?"  "I  am  doing 
with  it,"  said  he,  "  what  I  did  forty 
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years  aj^o ;  I  am  resting  upon  that ' 
wortl,  •!  am  the  Lord  thy  God,'; 
and  on  this  I  mean  to  die."  To  an- 
other he  said,  '*  The  covenant  is  my 
charter,  and,  if  it  had  not  heen  for 
that  blessed  word, '  I  am  the  Lord 
thy  God,*  my  hope  and  strength 
had  perished  from  the  Lord."  The 
night  on  which  he  died,  his  eldest 
daughter  was  readin^n  the  room 
wliere  he  was,  to  whom  he  said, 
"Wliatbook  is  that  yon  are  reading, 
my  dear  ?  "  "  It  is  one  of  your  ser- 
mons, sir."    •*  What  one  is  it  ?  " 


*'  It  is  the  sermon  on  that  text,  *  I 
am  the  Lord  thy  God.' "  "O  my 
child,"  said  he,  **  that  is  the  best 
sermon  I  ever  preached !  "  And 
it  was  most  probably  the  best  to 
liis  soul.  A  httle  afterward,  with 
his  finger  and  thumb  he  shut  his 
own  eyes,  and,  laying  his  hand 
below  his  cheek,  breathed  out  his 
soul  into  the  hands  of  his  living 
Kedeemer.  Happy  the  man  that 
is  in  such  a  state !  Happy  the  man 
whose  God  is  the  Lord  I — Buck. 


-♦♦- 


RESURRECTION. 

"  There  Bholl  be  a  resarrection  of  the  dead,  both  of  the  just  and  the 

uujast.'* — Acts  xxiv.  15. 


If  we  sleep  in  Jesus,  God  will 
bring  us  with  Him.  Because 
He  lives,  we  shall  hve  also.  — 
Beaiimont. 

The  doctrine  of  the  rcsun^ection 
is  not  inconsistent  with  the 
analogies  of  nature  or  the  experi- 
ence of  our  common  liistory.  — 
Cumming. 

Christ  calls  Himself  the  Kesur- 
rection  and  the  Life,  not  because 
He  Himself  rises,  but  because  He 
—  "the  personal  power  of  both, 
the  Raiser  and  the  Quickener  "  — 
raises  others. — Van  Oosterzee. 

As  men  lock  up  their  best 
apparel  in  a  chest,  meaning  to 
wear  it  again,  even  so  are  the  dead 
bodies  of  the  faithful  buried  in  sure 
and  certain  hope  of  rising  again  to 
life  everlasting. — Cawdrey, 

*'I  SEE  no  greater  difficulty," 
says  Pascal,  '*in  believing  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead  or  the  con- 
ception of  the  Virgin  than  the 
creation  of  the  world.  Is  it  less 
easy  to  reproduce  a  human  body 
than  it  was  to  produce  it  at  first  ?  " 

As  surely  as  the  sepulchre  of 
Christ  became  an  empty  sepulchre, 
BO  surelv  the  sepulchres  of  His 
people  shall  become  empty  sepul- 
chres also ;  as  surely  as  He  got  up 
and  sang  a  jubilee  of  life  and 
immortality,  so  sorely  shall  His 


people  come  out  of  the  grave. — 
Beaumont, 

"The  Lord  is  Eisen."— Philip 
Henry  used  to  call  the  Lord's  day 
the  queen  of  days,  the  pearl  of  the 
week,  and  observed  it  accordingly. 
His  common  salutation  of  hi.<^ 
family  or  friends,  on  the  Lord's 
day  in  the  mornings  was  that  of 
the  primitive  Chnstians  —  '*  The 
Lord  is  risen,  He  is  risen  indeed ;  " 
making  it  his  chief  business  on  that 
day  to  celebrate  the  memory  of 
Christ's  resurrection ;  and  he  would 
say  sometimes,  *'  Every  Lord's  day 
is  a  true  Christian's  Easter  day." 

Emblem  of  the  BesTuiectioii. — A 
vase  closely  sealed  was  found  in  a 
mummy-pit  in  Egypt  by  the 
English  traveller  Wilkinson,  who 
sent  it  to  the  British  Museum. 
The  librarian,  having  unfortunately 
broken  it,  discovered  in  it  a  few 
peas,  old,  wrinkled,  and  as  hard  as 
a  stone.  The  peas  were  planted 
carefolly  under  a  glass,  on  the  4tli 
of  Jime,  1844;  and  at  the  end  of 
thirty  days  these  seeds  were  seen 
to  spring  up  into  new  life.  They 
had  been  buriedf  probably,  about 
three  thousand  years  ago,  perhaps 
in  the  time  of  Moses,  and  had  slept 
all  that  time,  apparently  dead,  yet 
still  living,  in  the  dust  of  the  tomb. 
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The  Wondrons  Change. 


(( 


bodies  made  immortal  in  joy;  their 
souls  for  ever  praising  the  Lord,  in 
conjmiction  and  society  everlasting 
with  the  blessed  company  of  God's 
elect,  in  perpetual  joy.  But  tlie 
words  of  St.  Paul  in  that  place,  if 


have  stood,"  says  one,  "  in  a  smith's 

forge,  and  seen  him  put  a  rusty, 

cold,  dull  piece  of  iron  into  the  fire, 

and  after  a  while  he  had  taken  the 

very  same  individual  piece  of  iron 

out  of  the  fire,  hot,  bright,  and  I  they  be  not  marked,  shall  do  little 

sparkling.    And  thus  it  is  with  our !  profit  to  the  reader  or  hearer,  and 

bodies ;  they  are  laid  down  in  the  '  give  him  no  patience  at  all  in  this 

grave,  dead,  heavy,  earthly ;  but  at  |  impatient     and     cruel     world.  — 

the  resurrection  this  mortal  shall  I  H^oo^er. 

put  on  immortality ;  at  the  general  i  •    Katnre's    Teachmgs.  —  Besides 


conflagration,  this  dead,  heavy, 
earthly  body  shall  arise,  living, 
lightsome,  glorious:  which  made 
Job  so  confident,  *  I  know  that  mv 
Redeemer  liveth,  &c, ;  and  though 
after  my  skin  worms  destroy  my 
body,  yet  in  my  flesh  shall  I  see 
God.' " — Spencer. 


the  principles  of  which  we  consist, 
and  the  actions  which  flow  from  us, 
the  consideration  of  the  things 
without  us,  and  the  natural  course 
of  variations  in  the  creature,  will 
render  the  resurrection  yet  more 
highly  probable.  Every  space  of 
twenty-four   hours   teacheth   thus 


K ew  Bodies. — ^When  we  pluck  '  much,  in  which  there  is  always  a 


down  a  house,  with  intent  to  re- 
build it,  or  repair  the  ruins  of  it, 
we  warn  the  inhabitants  out  of  it, 
lest  they  should  be  soiled  with  the 
dust  and  rubbish,  or  offended  with 
the  noise,  and  so,  for  a  time,  pro- 
vide some  other  place  for  them; 
but  when  we  have  newly  trimmed 


revolution  amounting  to  a  resurrec- 
tion. The  day  dies  into  a  night, 
and  is  buried  in  silence  and  in 
darkness :  in  the  next  morning  it 
appeareth  again  and  revive  th, 
opening  the  grave  of  darkness, 
rising  from  the  dead  of  night.  TIiir 
is  a  diurnal  resurrection.    As  the 


and  dressed  up  the  house,  then  we  {  day  dies  into  night,  so  doth  the 
bring  them  back  to  a  better  habita-  {  summer  into  winter.  The  sap  is 
tion.    Thus  God,  when  He  over-   said  to  descend  into  the  root,  and 


tumeth  this  rotten  room  of  our 
flesh,  calleth  out  the  soul  for  a 
little  time,  and  lodgeth  it  with 
Himself  in  some  comer  of  His 
kingdom,  repaireth  the  imperfec- 
tions of  our  bodies  against  the 
resurrection,  and  then,  having 
made  liiem  beautifril^ea,  glorious 
and  incorruptible.  He  doth  put 
our  souls  back  again  into  their  ac- 
quainted mansions. — Chrysostom. 

Ohrist's    Sesuirection.  — 
Christian   man's    faith    must    be 


there  it  lies  buried  in  the  ground ; 
the  earth  is  covered  with  snow,  or 
crusted  with  frost,  and  becomes  a 
general  sepulchre.  When  the  spring 
appeareth,  all  begin  to  rise;  the 
plants  and  flowers  peep  out  of  their 
graves,  revive,  and  grow,  and 
flourish.  This  is  the  annual 
resurrection. — /.  Pearson, 

An  Emblem. — And  so  paper — 
that  article  so  useful  in  human  life, 
The  ;  that  repository  of  all  the  arts  and 
sciences,  that  minister  of  aU 
governments,  that  broker  in  all 
trade  and  commerce,  that  second 


always  upon  the  resurrection  of 
Christ,  when  he  is  in  trouble ;  and 
in  that   glorious    resurrection    he  '  memory  of  the  human  mind,  that 


shall  not  only  see  continual  joy  and 
consolation,  but  also  victory  and 
triumph  over  all  persecution,  sin, 
death,  hell,  the  devil,  and  all  other 
tyrants  and  persecutors  of  Christ 
and  of  Christ's  people;  the  tears 


stable  pillar  of  an  immortal  name 
— takes  its  origin  from  vile  rags! 
The  rag-dealer  trudges  on  foot,  or 
drives  his  cart  Uirough  the  towns 
and  villages,  and  his  arrival  is  tlus 
signal  for  searching  every  comer. 


and  weeping  of  the  faithful  dried  ,  and  gathering  every  old  and  useless 
up ;    their  wounds  healed  ;    their  .  shred.    These  he  takes  to  the  mill, 
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and  there  they  are  picked,  washed, 
mashed,  shaped,  and  sized, —  in 
short,  formed  into  a  fabric  beautiful 
enough  to  venture  unabashed  even 
into  the  presence  of  monarchs.  and 
princes.  This  reminds  me  of  the 
resurrection  of  my  mortal  body. 
When  deserted  by  the  soul,  I  know 
not  what  better  tne  body  is  than  a 
worn  and  rejected  rag.  Accord- 
ingly, it  is  buried  in  the  earth,  and 
there  gnawed  by  worms,  and 
reduced  to"  dust  and  ashes.  If, 
however,  man's  art  and  device  can 
produce  so  pure  and  white  a  fabric 
as  paper  from  filthy  rags,  what 
should  hinder  God  by  His  mighty 
power  to  raise  this  vile  body  of 
mine  from  the  grave,  and  refine 
and  fashion  it  like  unto  the  glorious 
body  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ? — 
Gotthold. 

Belief  of  the  Heathen. The 

heathen  sorrowed  without  hope.  A 
shattered  pillar;  a  ship  gone  to 
pieces;  a  race  lost;  a  harp  lying  on 
the  ground  with  snapped  strings, 
with  all  its  music  lost ;  a  flower- 
bud  crushed  with  all  its  fragrance 
in  it  —  these  were  the  sad  ut- 
terances of  their  hopeless  griel 
The  thought  that  death  was  the 
gate  of  life  came  not  in  to  cheer  the 
parting  or  brighten  the  sepulchre. 
The  truth  that  the  grave  was  the 
soil,  and  the  body  the  seed  sown 
by  God's  hand  to  call  out  all  the 
latent  life ;  that  the  race  was  not 
lost,  but  only  a  little  earlier  won ; 
that  the  column  was  not  destroyed, 
but  transferred  to  another  building 
and  another  city,  to  be  a  pillar  in 
the  temple  of  God ;  that  the  bud 
was  not  crushed,  but  transplanted, 
for  fuller  expansion,  and  with  all 
its  odour  unezhaled  and  unim- 
paired, to  a  kind  her  soil  and  air; 
that  the  harp  was  not  broken,  nor 
its  music  spoilt  and  lost,  but  handed 
up  to  a  truer  minstrel,  who  with  a 
finer  touch  and  heavenlier  skill  will 
bring  out  all  the  rich  compass  of  its 
hidden  music,  which  man  would 
not  have  appreciated,  and  which 
earth  would  but  have  spoiled  — 
these  were  things  which  had   no 


place  in  their  theology,  hardly  in 
their  dreams.  They  sorrowed  as 
those  who  had  no  hope. — H.  Bonar. 

The  Great  Qathering.  ^ '' All 
that  are  in  their  graves  shall  hear 
His  voice;*'  no  grave  may  refuse 
to  give  up  its  dead.  There  have 
been  some  singular  graves  made 
in  the  world,  and  extraordinary 
pains  taken  to  conceal  them;  but 
they,  as  well  as  the  most  ordhiary 
receptacles  of  the  dead,  must  give 
up  their  dead.  Alario,  king  of 
the  Goths,  had  a  curious  grave. 
Did  you  ever  hear  of  his  singular 
grave  f  He  had  besieged  and 
levied  an  enormous  tribute  upon 
Bome,  and  was  proceeding  to 
Sicily,  when  he  died  suddenly. 
It  is  related  that  his  victorious 
army  caused  their  captives  to  turn 
aside  the  course  of  the  river  Busen- 
tinus,  to  make  his  grave  in  the 
bed  of  the  river;  and  then,  when 
they  had  buried  him  in  it,  and 
restored  the  waters  to  their  former 
channel,  they  slew  upon  the  spot 
all  who  had  been  engaged  in  the 
work,  that  none  might  teU  the 
secret  to  the  Bomans.  Neither 
will  Attila*s  numerous  coffins  con- 
fine him  in  the  grave.  He  also 
was  a  great  conqueror  at  the  head 
of  barbarous  tribes.  History  tells 
us  that  he  was  buried  in  a  wide 
plain,  in  a  coffin  enclosed  in  one 
of  gold,  another  of  silver,  and  a 
third  of  iron;  that  with  his  body 
was  interred  an  immense  amount 
of  treasure ;  and  that  the  spot 
might  for  ever  remain  unknown, 
those  who  buried  him  were  killed. 
But  at  the  judgment-day  he  will 
come  forth  from  his  grave,  and 
give  an  account  of  all  his  bloody 
victories. — F.  F.  Trench. 

Symbols  of  the  Sesmreotion. — 
''  Spring,"  says  Professor  Gaussen, 
"  is  the  season  when  all  the  winged 
insects,  the  bees,  the  cochineals, 
the  butterflies,  the  grasshoppers, 
the  maybugs,  the  beautiful  silk- 
worms, and  the  voracious  locusts, 
issue  in  myriads  from  their  ceUs, 
their  aureliip,  their  cocoons,  and 
their  chrysahds.  Behold  that  won- 
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derfol  insect,  that  light  and  grace- 
ful inhabitant  of  the  air,  which  in 
onr  gardens  resembles  a  flying 
flower,  and  by  the  elegance  of  its 
shape  and  the  splendour  of  its 
colours  forms  the  dehght  of  our 
eyes.  What  was  it  at  first,  and 
what  has  it  become  ?  It  was  at 
first  a  crawling  insect,  a  loathsome 
caterpillar.  Some  weeks  or  some 
montns  ago  it  seemed  to  die.  It 
waa  seen  to  grow  pale,  to  change 
colour;  then  to  stop  eating  and 
moving,  and  afterwards  to  shut 
itself  up  in  a  kind  of  sepulchre ;  to 
get  rid  of  its  eyes,  its  mouth,  and 
even  its  head  and  feet,  and  become 
like  a  corpse  wrapt  in  a  winding- 
sheet,  or  a  mummy  in  the  cata- 
combs, which  had  been  plunged  in 
bitumen  and  rolled  up  in  bands. 
Nay,  more ;  before  yielding  to  death, 
it  buried  itself  in  the  earth,  and 
took  the  precaution  even  to  lay 
itself  out  upon  a  bier;  and  there 
it  might  have  been  seen  in  its  fol- 
licle, as  the  bodies  of  embalmed 
Egyptians  have  been  discovered 
in  their  coffins  of  sycamore.  But, 
as  soon  as  it  has  felt  the  quickening 
breath  of  spring,  how  surprising 
the  change  which  it  undergoes  by 
the  pcjwer  of  God  I  Would  it  be 
said  that  it  is  the  same  creature  ? 
Yes,  it  is  the  same,  and  yet  it  is 
not  the  same  !  It  has  torn  asunder 
its  winding-sheet,  it  has  broken 
its  bier,  and  it  has  been  seen 
rising  up    to  newness  of   life,   a. 


creature,  aerial,  winged,  glorious, 
radiant  with  beauty,  endued  with 
new  senses  and  new  faculties,  to 
seek  in  a  higher  element  purer 
food  and  nobler  enjoyments.  This 
new  creature  appears  to  have  re- 
tained none  oi  the  humiliations 
and  miseries  of  its  old  condition. 
The  abject  caterpillar  which  was 
buried,  and  the  happy  winged 
animal  seen  rising  from  it,  seem 
to  you  entirely  different ;  the  living 
one  reminds  you  of  that  which  was 
dead  only  by  contrast.  The  first 
crawled  upon  the  ground,  like  us, 
unceasingly  exposed  to  a  thousand 
accidents ;  the  other  soars  into  the 
air,  and  disdains,  as  it  were,  to 
light  upon  the  earth  from  which 
it  sprang.  The  first  shocked  our 
sight  by  its  disgusting  appearance, 
the  second,  adorned  with  the  richest 
colours,  is  the  deUght  of  our  eyes. 
The  first  was  blind,  the  second  is 
furnished  with  the  most  marvellous 
eves,  resembling,  by  their  innumer- 
able and  brilliant  facies,  richly-cut 
diamonds.  It  has  even  acquired, 
as  some  suppose,  a  new  sense  in 
its  antennse ;  it  enjoys  a  thousand 
sensations  of  which  it  formerly 
knew  nothing.  The  first  nourished 
itself  on  gross  and  common  ali- 
ment, but  this,  since  its  resurrec- 
tion, is  seen  flying  from  flower  to 
flower,  living  upon  honey  and  dew, 
rejoicing  in  the  freedom  of  nature, 
forming  even  its  ornament,  and 
gladdened  by  the  purest  joys." 


-»♦■ 


REVELATION. 

**  The  gospel  of  Christ ;  therein  is  the  righteousness  of  God  revealed."— 

R(m.  i.  16, 17. 


Bevblation  is  as  necessary  to 
convince  us  of  God's  goodness  as  it 
is  to  convince  us  of  His  scheme  of 
redemption  through  Christ.  —  J. 
Stuart, 

Without  inspired  truths,  which 
are  God's  statements  of  facts, 
either  future  or  invisible,  we  can 
make  no  discoveries  in  religion. — 
Dotiglas. 

As  revelation  is  a  communication 


from  an  infinite  mind  to  a  finite 
capacity,  it  may  be  expected  to 
UGungle  shadow  with  its  splendour ; 
for  what  finite  comprehension  can 
grasp  infinity  ? — Leslie. 

Divine  Reyelation.  —  Whatso- 
ever is  divine  revelation  ought  to 
overrule  all  our  opinions,  pre- 
judices, and  interests,  and  hath  ar 
right  to  be  received  with  fall  assent. 
Such  a  submission  as  this  of  our 
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reason  to  faith  takes  not  away  the 
landmarks  of  knowledge :  this 
shakes  not  the  foundations  of  rea- 
son, bnt  leaves-  ns  that  use  of  our 
faculties  for  which  they  were  given 
us. — Locke, 

Evidence  of  Bevelation. — "  Every 
man  must  allow,  I  think,"  says 
Simpson,  "  that  it  is  possible  for 
the  Almightv  to  reveal  His  will  to 
the  world,  if  He  thinks  proper  so 
to  do.  It  will  be  further  granted, 
I  suppose,  that  some  revelation 
seems  desirable  to  allay  the  fears 
and  confirm  the  hopes  of  men. 
If,  then,  it  ever  should  be  made, 
what  stronger  evidence  could  be 
produced  of  its  coming  from  God 
than  that  with  which  the  present 
sacred  writings  are  attended  ?  '* 

"Divine  Materials." ^Better, 

perhaps,  it  had  been  if  less  labour 
had  been  employed  by  the  learned 
to  bend  and  twist  these  Divine 
materials  into  the  polished  forms  of 
human  systems,  to  which  thev 
never  will  submit,  and  for  whic& 
they  were  never  intended  by  their 
Great  Author.  Why  He  chose  not 
to  leave  any  such  behind  Him  we 
know  not,  but  it  might  possibly  be 
because  He  knew  that  the  imperfec- 
tion of  man  was  incapable  of  receiv- 
ing such  a  system,  and  that  we  are 
more  properly  and  more  safely  con- 
ducted by  the  distant  and  scattered 
rays  than  \}y  the  too  powerful  sun- 
shine of  Divine  illumination.  — 
Jenynt. 

Bevelation  and  InspiratiGn. — ^By 
revelation  we  understand  a  direct 
communication  from  God  to  man, 
either  of  such  knowledge  as  man 
could  not  of  himself  attain  to,  be- 
cause its  subject-matter  transcends 
human  sagacity  or  human  reason, 
or  which  (although  it  might  have 
been  attained  in  the  ordinary  way) 
was  not,  in  point  of  &ct,  from  what- 
ever cause,  known  to  the  person 
who  received  the  revelation.  By 
inspiration,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
understand  that  actuating  energy 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  guided  by  which 
the  human  agents  chosen  by  God 
have  officially  proclaimed  ms  will 


by  word  of  mouth,  or  have  com- 
mitted to  writing  the  several  por- 
tions of  the  Bible. — Field. 

Indispensable  Truths. — ^The  ex- 
perimentalist may  display  a  vessel 
m>m  which  air  has  been  more  or 
less  exhausted,  and  may  tell  us 
there  is  nothing  pernicious  in  it; 
but,  if  we  discover  a  deficiency  oif 
support  for  animal  and  vegetable 
life,  we  shall  charge  him  with  a 
poor  equivocation.  An  exclusion 
of  those  truths  which  are  super- 
eminently moral — such  as  the  per- 
fect holiness  or  rectitude  of  God 
and  the  destination  of  man  to 
glorify  and  enjoy  Him,  tnitliB 
which  revelation  alone  demon- 
strates— is  an  exclusion  of  the  only 
sufficient  aliment  of  true  virtue. 
We  may  as  well  expect  a  singiag 
bird  to  be  vocal  in  a  receiver  where 
he  has  little  or  no  air  to  respire,  aa 
expect  the  genuine  exercise  of  real 
goodness  from  him  who  has  no  faith 
in  God. — Shepherd, 

Spiritual  Illumination.  —  It  is 
said  of  Archbishop  Usher,  when  ho 
grew  old,  and  spectacles  could  not 
help  his  failing  sight,  that  a  book 
was  dark  except  beneath  the  stron<i^- 
est  light  of  the  windows.  And  tlio 
aged  man  would  sit  against  the 
casement,  with  his  outspread 
volume  before  him,  till  the  sunshine 
flitted  to  another  opening,  when  he 
would  change  his  place,  and  put 
himself  again  under  the  brilliant 
rays ;  and  so  he  would  move  about 
with  the  li^ht  till  the  day  was 
done,  and  his  studies  ended.  And 
truly  we  may  say  that  our  weak 
eves  will  not  suffice  to  make  out 
the  inscription  on  the  page  of 
nature,  unless  we  get  near  tlic 
window  of  Scripture,  where  God 
pours  in  the  radiance  of  His  Spirit. 
And  wherever  it  shines  let  us  follow 
it,  kaowing  that  nowhere  but  in  its 
illumination  can  we  study  the 
spiritual  meanings  of  nature  so 
well.— «/".  Stoughtan. 

God's  Counsels.  —  Unto  whom 
will  God  discover  His  counsels  but 
unto  those  whom  He  loveth  most  ? 
As  it  is  amongst  men,  a  wise  man 
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will  not  commonicato  his  secret 
counsels  to  every  one,  but  unto 
Kucli  as  he  hath  apecuhar  affection 
for  and  dehght  in,  even  so  we  may 
be  sure  the  blessed  God  will  not 
discover  His  secret  counsels  — 
which  have  been  hidden  from  the 
fuundation  of  the  world — to  every 
one,  but  unto  such  as  He  hath  a 
peculiar  respect  for.  Hence  John 
tliat  had  the  revelation  was  the 
beloved  disciple ;  and  Daniel  was  a 
man  greatly  beloved ;  and  that  is 
>cry  observable  which  the  Lord 
Himself  speaketh  concerning 
Abraham.  The  Lord  said,  *'  Shall 
I  liide  from  Abraham  the  thing 
which  I  do?  I  am,"  saith  God, 
*'  about  to  bring  great  changes, 
Htrange  and  dreadful  overtumiugs 
in  the  world,  for  which  My  name 
and  dread  shall  be  spoken  of  to  aU 
generations ;  and  shall  I  not  let 
Abraham  know  of  it  ?  A  man  so 
dear  unto  Me  as  Abraham  is,  shall 
I  not  tell  him  of  the  thing  which  I 
purpose  to  do?*'—/.  Mather  (1669). 

"Discovery"  and  " Eevelation." 
— There  is  a  great  difference  be- 
tween what  is  called  a  discovery 
and  a  revelation.  A  discovery  is 
home  tiling  that  man  makes,  and 
that  man  can  mend  ;  a  revelation 
is  somclliing  that  God  gives,  and 
that  God  alone  can  add  to. 
Columbus  discovered  America ;  but 
a  child  in  a  Sunday-school  knows 
more  about  America  in  the  year 
1873  tlian  Columbus  knew  some 
tliree  centuries  ago,  when  he  ^st 
discovered  it.  What  one  man  disco- 
vers, another  may  further  explore, 
and  a  third  greatly  enlarge ;  but 
when  God  makes  a  revelation,  it 
comes  from  a  height  to  which 
created  whig  cannot  soar,  and  it 
deals  with  things  that  the  human 
mind  cannot  penetrate ;  and  there- 
fore we  must  and  ought  to  rejoice 
to  accept  it,  just  as  it  is  handed 
down  to  us  from  heaven  in  all  its 
completeness :  we  cannot  add  to  it. 
The  joyful  sound  is  not  a  discovery 
which  man  has  struck  out  as  the 
result  of  investigation,  but  a  revela- 
tion which  God  has  made  known 


in  His  sovereign  grace.  We  now 
receive  it  just  as  God  at  first  gave 
it. — Cutrnning, 

Knowledge  of  Gh)d. — The  know- 
ledge of  God  is  not  a  matter  of 
demonstration  from  external  ob- 
servation, but  comes  through  the 
heart.  It  is  by  the  sense  of  faith, 
not  that  of  sight,  that  God  is 
apprehended.  And,  since  every 
man's  reasoning  is  the  same,  and 
will  from  the  same  premises  lead 
necessarily  to  the  same  conclu- 
sion, it  follows  that  if  the  truths 
of  God  were  to  be  demonstrated 
frt>m  nature  there  would  be  no 
need  of  a  revelation.  **  Those  who 
seek  after  God,"  says  the  Bible, 
"  shall  find  Him ;"  but,  if  He  were 
to  be  found  in  the  motions  of  the 
planets,  it  would  not  be  a  matter 
of  individual  search.  When  once 
demonstrated  by  some  Newton,  it 
would  necessarily  be  admitted  by 
all.  But  we  are  told,  *'None 
Cometh  unto  the  Father  but  by 
Me."  If,  then,  we  could  demon- 
strate from  nature  the  existence  and 
attributes  of  God,  that  statement 
would  not  be  true.  What  the 
Scriptures  teach  us  is  this — that 
our  God  is  a  God  who  hides 
Himself;  that,  since  his  nature 
became  corrupted,  man  has  been 
left  in  a  state  of  blindness,  from 
which  he  can  only  be  extricated  by 
Christ ;  and  that  the  search  after 
God  is  a  matter  to  be  begun  afresh 
by  each  individual,  is  not  a  matter 
of  the  progress  of  the  species,  and 
in  this  differs  radically  from  the 
progress  of  any  science  in  which 
others  labour  and  we  enter  into  the 
fruits  of  their  labours. — Anon, 

Miraoles  and  Bevelation. — Are 
miracles  appealed  to  in  the  Bible  as 
conclusive  tests  of  a  Divine  mission  ? 
They  are.  Moses  was  accredited  to 
the  Hebrews  of  Ins  day  by  the 
miraoles  of  the  exodus  and  of  the 
wilderness.  When  his  commission 
from  God  was  called  into  question, 
the  matter  was  decided  by  an  out- 
ward and  visible  miracle  (Num.  xii. 
16).  And  Joshua,  Ehjah,  Daniel, 
and  others  were  attested  to  be  the 
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Bent  of  God  by  special  signs  of 
Divine  power.  Onr  Lord  referred 
to  miracles  as  accrediting  His  own 
ministry  (Matt.  xiL  1-5;  John  v.  86, 
X.  25,  87,  88) ;  the  apostles  appealed 
to  the  same  in  proof  of  our  Lord^s 
Divine  authority  (Acts  ii.  22)  and 
of  their  own  mission  (Mark  xvi,  20 ; 
Bom.  XV.  19 ;  2  Cor.  xii.  12 ;  Heb.  ii. 
4).  And  the  conclusiveness  of  the 
evidence  is  such  that  the  rejection 
of  it  is  declared  to  be  a  heinous  sin, 
meriting  the  severest  inflictions  of 
Divine  wrath  (Num.  xiv.  22 ;  Matt, 
xi.  20-24;  John  xv.  24).  If  it  be 
asked  in  what  way  and  under  what 
circumstances  miraculous  works 
authenticate  the  Divine  mission 
of  those  who  profess  to  be  sent  by 
God  to  teach  His  will,  the  answer 
is,  ''that,  as  the  known  and 
established  course  of  nature  has 
been  fixed  by  Him  who  is  the 
Creator  and  Preserver  of  all  things, 
it  can  never  be  violated,  departed 
from,  or  controlled,  but  either  im- 
mediately by  Himself,  or  immedi- 
ately by  other  beings  at  His 
command  and  by  His  assistance  or 
permission;  for,  if  this  be  not 
allowed,  we  must  deny  either  the 
Divine  omnipotence  or  His  natural 
government,  and,  if  these  be  allowed, 
the  other  follows."— i*7€W. 

The  Early  World.— Before  the 
appearance  of  Christianity  there 
existed  nothing  like  religion  on  the 
face  of  the  earth,  the  Jewish  only 
excepted.  All  other  nations  were 
immersed  in  the  grossest  idolatry, 
which  had  little  or  no  connection 
with  morality,  except  to  corrupt  it 
by  the  infamous  examples  of  tlieir 
imaginary  deities :  they  worshipped 
a  multiplicity  of  gods  and  of  de- 
mons, whose  fovour  they  courted  by 
impious,  obscure,  and  ridiculous 
ceremonies,  and  whose  anger  they 
endeavoured  to  appease  by  the 
most  abominable  cruelties.  In  the 
poUtest  ages  of  the  politest  nations 
m  the  world,  at  a  time  when  Greece 
and  Rome  had  carried  the  arts  of 
oratory,  poetry,  history,  architec- 
ture, and  sculpture  to  the  highest 
perfection,    and   made    no   incon- 


siderable advance  in  those  of 
mathematics,  natural  and  even 
moral  philosophy,  in  religious 
knowledge  they  had  made  none  at 
all — a  strong  presumption  that  the 
noblest  efforts  of  the  mind  of  man, 
unassisted  by  revelation,  were 
unequal  to  the  task.  Some  few, 
indeed,  of  their  philosophers  were 
wise  enough  to  reject  these  general 
absurdities,  and  dared  to  attempt 
a  loftier  flight.  Plato  introduced 
many  snbhme  ideas  of  nature  and 
its  First  Cause,  and  of  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul,  which,  being 
above  his  own  and  all  human 
discovery,  he  probably  acquired 
from  the  books  of  Moses  or  the 
conversation  of  some  Jewish  rabbis, 
which  he  might  have  met  with  in 
Egypt,  where  he  resided  and  studied 
for  several  years.  From  him 
Aristotle,  and  from  both  Cicero 
and  some  few  others,  drew  most 
amazing  stores  of  philosophical 
science,  and  carried  their  researches 
into  divine  truths  as  far  as  human 
genius  alone  could  penetrate.  But 
these  were  bright  constellations, 
which  appeared  singly  in  several 
centuries,  and  even  these  with  all 
this  knowledge  were  very  deficient 
in  true  theology.  From  the  visible 
works  of  the  creation  they  traced 
the  being  and  principal  attributes 
of  the  Creator;  but  the  relation 
which  His  being  and  attributes  bear 
to  man  they  little  understood.  .  . 
About  this  time  Christianity  broke 
forth  from  the  East  like  a  lising 
sun,  and  dispelled  the  universal 
darkness  which  obscured  every  part 
of  the  globe,  and  even  at  this  day 
prevails  in  all  those  remoter  regions 
to  which  its  salutary  influence  has 
not  as  yet  extended.  From  all 
those  wliich  it  has  reached  it  has, 
I  notwithstanding  its  corruptions, 
*  banished  all  those  enormities,  and 
I  introduced  a  more  rational  devotion 
and  purer  morals;  it  has  taught 
men  the  unity  and  attributes  of  the 
Supreme  Being,  the  remission  of 
sins,  the  resurrection  of  the  dead, 
life  everlasting,  and  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  —  doctrines  as  incon- 
ceivable to  the  wisest  of  mankind 
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antecedent  to  its  appearance  as  the 
Newtonian  system  is  at  this  day 
to  the  most  ignorant  tribes  of 
savages  in  the  wilds  of  America — 
doctrines  which  human  reason  never 
conld  have  discovered,  but  which, 
when  discovered,  coincide  with  and 


are  confirmed  by  it,  and  which, 
though  beyond  the  reach  of  all  the 
learning  and  penetration  of  Plato, 
Aristotle,  and  Cicero,  are  now 
clearly  laid  open  to  the  eye  of 
every  peasant  and  mechanic  with 
the  Bible  in  his  hand. — 8.  Jenyna, 


-♦♦■ 


REVENGE. 

**  Vengeance  is  Mine ;  I  will  repay,  saith  the  Lord." — Rom,  xii.  19. 


He  who  studietli  revenge  keepeth 
his  own  wounds  green. — Bacon, 

The  best  sort  of  revenge  is  not 
to  be  like  him  who  did  the  injury. 
— Antoninus, 

Bevenoe  is  an  act  of  passion; 
vengeance,  of  justice  :  injuries  are 
revenged,  crimes  are  avenged. — 
Johnson, 

Bevenoe  hurts  both  offerer  and 
sufferer;  as  we  see  in  a  bee,  which 
in  her  anger  loseth  her  sting,  and 
Uves  a  drone  ever  after. — BUhop 
Hall. 

If  thou  must  needs  have  thy  re- 
venge of  thine  enemy,  with  a  soft 
tongue  break  his  bones,  heap  coals 
of  fii^  on  his  head,  forgive  him  and 
enjoy  it. — Sir  T.  Browne, 

HaUce  begot  by  Bevenge. — To 
do  another  man  a  diskindness 
merely  because  he  has  done  me 
one  serves  to  no  good  purpose  and 
to  many  evil  ones.  For  it  contri- 
butes nothing  to  the  reparation  of 
the  first  injury — ^it  being  impossible 
that  the  act  of  any  wrong  should  be 
rescinded,  though  the  permanent 
effect  may — but,  instead  of  making 
up  the  breach  of  my  happiness,  it 
increases  the  objects  of  my  pity,  by 
bringing  a  new  miserv  into  the 
world  more  than  was  oefore,  and 
occasions  fresh  returns  of  midice, 
one  begetting  another,  like  the  en- 
circUngs  of  disturbed  water,  till 
the  evil  becomes  fruitful  and  multi- 
plies into  a  long  succession,  a  gene- 
alogy of  odschiefs. — NorrU. 

Bevenge  no  Beparation. — ^Apure 
and  simple  revenge  does  in  no  way 
restore  man  towards  the  felicity 
which  the  injury    did    interrupt. 


For  revenge  is  but  doing  a  simple 
evil,  and  does  not,  in  its  formality, 
imply  reparation ;  for  the  mere  re- 
peating of  our  own  right  is  per- 
mitted to  them  that  wiU  do  it  by 
charitable  instruments.  All  the 
ends  of  human  felicity  are  secured 
without  revenge,  for  without  it  we 
are  permitted  to  restore  ourselves  ; 
and  therefore  it  is  against  natural 
reason  to  do  an  evil  that  no  way 
co-operates  to  the  proper  and  per- 
fective end  of  human  nature.  And 
he  is  a  miserable  person  whose 
good  is  the  evil  of  his  neighbour ; 
and  he  that  revenges  in  many  cases 
does  worse  tlian  he  that  did  the  in- 
jury— ^in  all  cases  as  bad. — Jeremy 
Taylor. 

Beyengefol  Spirits. — Banish  all 
malignant  and  revengeful  thoughts. 
A  spirit  of  revenge  is  the  very  spirit 
of  the  devil,  than  which  nothing 
makes  a  man  more  like  him,  and 
nothing  can  be  more  opposite  to 
the  temper  which  Christianity  was 
designed  to  promote.  If  your  re- 
venge be  not  satisfied,  it  will  give 
you  torment  now ;  if  it  be,  it  will 
give  you  greater  hereafter.  None  is 
a  greater  self -tormentor  than  a  ma- 
licious and  revengeful  man,  who 
turns  the  poison  of  his  own  temper 
in  upon  himself.  The  Christian 
precept  in  this  case  isf  "Let  not  the 
sun  go  down  upon  your  wrath ;  '* 
and  this  precept,  Plutarch  tells  us, 
the  Pythagoreans  practised  in  a 
hteral  sense,  **who,  if  at  anytime 
in  a  passion,  they  broke  out  into 
opproorious  language,  before  sun- 
set gave  one  another  their*  hands, 
and  with  them  a  discharge  from  all 
injuries,   and  so,  with  a   mutual 
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reconciliaiion,  parted    friends." — 
Maaon. 

A  Similitade. — A  shadow  that, 
like  all  empty  things,  was  insuffer- 
ably vain  of  its  importance,  was  one 
day  excessively  mortified  and  in- 
dignant at  seeing  a  certain  man  al- 
ways walking  before  it,  and  getting 
in  its  way  on  all  occasions.  Many 
a  time  and  oft  did  it  mend  its  pace, 
and  tiy  to  pass  him,  and  more  than 
once  attempt  to  approach  and  knock 
him  down.  But  somehow  or  other 
tlie  man  always  kept  before  the 
shadow,  so  that  it  could  never  come 
near  enough  to  accomplish  the  ob- 
ject. At  length  it  got  quite  out  of 
patience,  and  prayed  to  Juptter  to 
be  revenged  on  this  troublesome 
person.  Jupiter,  willing  to  punish 
its  presumption,  suddenly  snatched 
up  the  man  to  the  skies,  and  at  the 
same  moment  the  shadow  was  an- 
nihilated for  ever.  "Alas! "said 
the  aspiring  shadow,  "  I  am  re- 
venged at  the  expense  of  my  own 
life  !  I  have  sacrificed  to  a  pique 
him  to  whom  I  owed  my  existence  !*' 
Thus  it  is  that  people  often  bring 
down  ruin  on  their  own  heads  in 


attempting  to  revenge  themselves 
on  others. — Anon, 

Goals  of  File. — Margaret  Lam- 
brun  assumed  a  man's  habit,  and 
came  to  England,  irom  the  other 
side  of  the  Tweed,  determined  to 
assassinate  Queen  EUzabeth.  She 
was  urged  to  this  from  the  double 
maUoe  of  revenge,  excited  by  the 
loss  of  her  mistress,  Queen  Mary, 
and  thai  of  her  own  husband,  who 
died  from  grief  at  the  death  of  his 
queen.  In  attempting  to  get  close 
to  Elizabeth,  she  dropped  one  of 
her  pistols ;  and,  on  oeing  seized 
and  brought  before  iiie  queen,  eho 
boldly  avowed  her  motives,  and 
added  that  she  found  herself  neces- 
sitated by  experience  to  prove  the 
truth  of  that  maxim,  that  neither 
force  nor  reason  can  hinder  a 
woman  from  revenge  when  she  is 
impelled  by  love.  The  queen  set 
an  example  that  few  kings  would 
have  followed;  for  she  magnani- 
mously forgave  the  criminal,  and 
thus  took  the  noblest  mode  of  con- 
vincing her  that  there  were  some 
injuries  which  even  a  woman  could 
forgive. — Colton. 


-♦♦- 


REWARDS  AND  PUNISHMENT. 

"  £vGr>'  man  shall  receive  his  own  reward  according  to  his  own  labour." — 
1  Cor.  iii.  8.     "  Every  man  shall  bear  his  own  burden." — Gal,  vi.  5. 

are  not  in  this  life  always  the 
consequences  of  virtue  and  vice. 
This  world  is  not  the  theatre  of 
Divine  retribution;  but  there  is  a 
life  beyond  the  grave,  where  the 
good  shall  receive  their  reward, 
and  the  wicked  be  punished. — 
Michaelis. 

God's  Eeward. — God's  reward 
is  exceeding  great.  He  will  also 
recompense  our  losses  for  His  sake, 
as  the  King  of  Poland  did  his  noble 
servant  Zelilaus.  Having  lost  his 
hand  in  his  wars,  he  sent  him  a 
golden  hand  for  it.  So  Caius  gave 
Agrippa,  that  had  been  imprisoned 
for  his  sake,  a  chain  of  gold  as  heavy 
as  his  chain  of  iron  had  been. — 
Trapp. 

Life's  Actions  Embiyomc. — Tho 


The  Y  tliat  do  the  devil's  work  must 
look  for  nothing  but  the  devil's  pay, 
and  the  devil  will  be  sure  to  give 
them  their  due  at  last.  The  wages 
of  sin  is  death. — John  Ha/rt  (1678). 

We  shall  reap  as  plentiftdly  as  we 
sow;  and  at  the  great  day  of  re- 
tribution we  shall  find  that,  besides 
the  general  collation  of  happiness, 
l>eculiar  coronets  of  glory  are  pre- 
pared for  eminent  saints. — J,  Norris, 

TiiEBE  are  great  rewards  like 
jewelled  crowns — there  are  Httle 
rewards  like  diamond  dust.  The 
great  deed  of  love  shall  receive  its 
great  reward,  and  the  httle  deed 
hhull  receive  its  measure  too ;  and 
so  it  shall  be  found  hereafter  that 
nothing  was  forgotten. — Power. 

'^'XTEBNAL  happiness  and  misery 
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pea  contains  the  vine  and  the 
flower  and  the  pod  in  embryo,  and 
I  am  sure,  when  I  plant  it,  that  it 
will  produce  them,  and  nothing  else. 
Now  every  action  of  our  lives  is 
embryonic,  and,  according  as  it  is 
right  or  wrong,  it  will  surely  bring 
forth  the  sweet  flowers  of  joy  or  the 
poison  fruits  of  sorrow.  Such  is 
the  constitution  of  this  world,  and 
the  Bible  assures  us  that  the  next 
world  only  carries  it  forward.  Here 
and  hereafter,  **  whatsoever  a  man 
howeth,  that  shall  he  also  reap.'* — 
lU'fcher. 

The  Ohristian's  Expectation. — 
The  Christian  expects  his  reward, 
not  as  due  to  merit,  but  as  connected, 
ill  a  constitution  of  grace,  with 
tlioso  acts  which  grace  enables  him 
to  perform.  The  pilgrim  who  has 
been  led  to  the  gate  of  heaven  will 
not  knock  there  as  worthy  of  being 
admitted ;  but  the  gate  ^all  open 
to  him  because  he  is  brought 
thither.  He  who  sows,  even  with 
tears,  the  precious  seed  of  faith, 
hopp,  and  love,  shall  "doubtless 
come  again  with  joy,  and  bring  his 
Fheaves  with  him,"  because  it  is  in 
the  very  nature  of  that  seed  to 
yield,  under  the  .kindly  influence 
secured  to  it,  a  joyful  harvest. — 
Cecil. 

God's  Purpose. — As  you  Btood 
some  stormy  day  upon  a  sea-clifT, 
and  marked  the  giant  billow  rise 
from  the  deep  to  rush  on  with  foam- 
ing crest,  and  throw  itself  thunder- 
ing on  the  trembling  shore,  did  you 
ever  fancy  that  you  coi^ld  stay  its 
coui-se,  and  hurl  it  back  to  the 
depths  of  ocean?  Did  you  ever 
stand  beneath  the  leaden  lowering 
cloud,  and  mark  the  lightning's  leap, 
as  it  shot  and  flashed,  dazzling 
athwart  the  gloom,  and  think  that 
you  could  grasp  the  bolt  and  change 
its  path?  Stall  more  foolish  and 
vain  his  thought  who  fancies  that 
he  can  arrest  or  turn  aside  the  pur- 
pose of  God,  saying,  "  What  is  the 
Almighty,  that  we  should  serve 
Him?  Let  us  break  His  bands 
asunder,  and  cast  away  His  cords 
from    us!"      13reak     His    bauds 


asunder !    How  He  that  sitteth  in 
the  heavens  shall  laugh  I — Guthrie, 

ThreateningB  and  Promises. — 
However  awful  the  tlireatenings  in 
His  Word  maybe,  if  God  is  not  true 
to  them,  what  security  have  I  that 
He  will  prove  true  to  its  gracious 
promises  ?  The  rod  which  bends  in 
one  direction  will  prove  as  supple 
in  another ;  and  since  the  truth  of 
a  heaven  stands  upon  the  very 
same  foundation  as  the  truth  of  a 
hell — tlie  one  resting  upon  the  pro- 
mises, the  other  upon  the  threaten- 
ings,  and  both  upon  the  simple 
word  of  God — why,  then,  the  scheme 
which  quenches  the  fears  of  the 
wicked  extinguishes  the  hopes  of 
the  just.  If  ne  that  belie veth  not 
shall  escape  condemnation,  fare- 
well— a  long  and  sad  farewell — to 
the  confidence  I  have  cherished 
that  he  who  beheveth  shall  bo 
saved.  I  cannot  consent  that  you 
should  thus  pull  down  my  heaven, 
to  build  with  its  ruins,  not  a  palace 
to  justice,  but  an  asylum  for  crime. 
— Guthrie, 

The  Unfading  Inheritance. — ^Let 
us  **have  respect  unto  the  recom- 
pense of  the  reward,"  as  it  is  said 
of  Moses;  let  us  **not  cast  away 
our  confidence,  which  hath  great 
recompense  of  reward,''  but  with 
an  eye  of  faith  frequently  look  upon 
the  promise  of  eternal  life,  that 
prize  which  is  set  before  us,  ''an 
incorruptible  crown,"  "  the  crown 
of  life"  and  "glory,"  and  "the 
inheritance  that  fadeth  not  away, 
reserved  in  heaven"  for  all  obedient 
and  resigned  souls.  .  .  .  Awake, 
awake,  0  thou  dehcate  and  lazy 
Christian  t  rouse  up  thyself,  and, 
as  it  is  said  in  another  sense,  "  stir 
up  the  gift  of  God  which  is  in  thee." 
"  Get  thee  up  unto  Mount  Nebo,'* 
and  take  a  fair  view  of  Canaan, 
that  pleasant  and  glorious  land. 
See  what  a  goodly  heritage  is  re- 
served for  thee,  and  how  great 
that  goodness  is  "  which  God  hath 
laid  up  for  them  that  fear  Him." 
Eye  the  fulness  of  the  reward ; 
keep  it  in  thy  mind ;  and  then  how 
cheerfully  wilt  thou  travel  through 
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the  wilderness  of  tliis  world  to  the 
land  of  Canaan  before  theo !  Yea, 
this  will  make  the  very  wilderness 
a  little  Canaan,  or  land  of  **  rest'' 
and  deUght  to  thee;  it  will  make 
it  a  Httle  Eden,  "the  garden  of 
God." — Worthington, 

Before  the  Judgment  Seat.  — 
"We  shall  all  stand  before  the  judg- 
ment seat  of  Christ."  The  colossal 
dimensions  of  that  assemblage 
utterly  stagger  me.  I  try  to  imagine 
all  the  present  population  of  the 
American  Republic — forty  millions 
strong  —  convened  in  one  mass 
meeting.  To  them  I  add  all  the 
existing  peoples  on  the  globe. 
Then  I  begin  to  add  the  genera- 
tions of  the  dei^.  But  the  tremen- 
dous total  breaks  me  down.  There 
is  not  room  in  one  little  finite  mind 
to  put  the  bare  idea.  But  there  is 
room  in  God's  mind;  and  there 
will  be  room  enough,  too,  for  them 
all  "  before  the  judgment  seat  of 
Christ."  He  who  telleth  all  the 
stars  of  heaven  by  name  will  re- 
cognise every  single  individual  so 
closely  that  not  even  a  beggar-child 
will  be  missed.  Each  person  will 
stand  as  distinct  and  alone  before 
the  eye  of  the  Judge  as  Wari'en  Hast- 
ings stood  before  the  tribunal  of 
the  House  of  Lords.  No  one  must 
imagine  that  he  will  be  "  lost  in 
the  crowd,"  or  escape  that  flaming 
bright  eye.  Upon  that  throne  of 
judgment  Jesus  shall  sit,  for  the 
Father  hath  conmutted  all  judg- 
ment to  the  Son  of  man.  The 
despised  Nazarene  shall  then  come 
in  His  glory  to  that  great  white 
throne,  and  all  His  holy  angels 
with  Hun.  Is  it  a  violent  sup- 
position that  He  will  then  bear  the 
marks  of  the  nails  and  the  spear  of 
Calvary  on  His  glorified  form  ?  We 
trow  not.  Sinners  shall  then  look 
upon  Him  whom  they  have  pierced, 
and  shall  wail  because  of  Him. 
The  heirs  of  glory  shall  see  in 
those  scars  of  the  cross  their  title 
to  an  everlasting  inheritance.  It 
will  be  upon  the  brow  that  once 
wore  the  crown  of  thorns  that  the 
mperial  diadems  will  then  be  placed. 


John  in  his  vision  saw  "  on  His 
head  many  crowns."  Before  that 
dazzling  tribunal  we  are  told  that 
"  the  books  shall  be  opened,"  and 
that  every  man  will  be  judged  out 
of  those  things  which  are  written 
in  the  books,  according  to  his 
works.  The  wonder  grows.  All 
the  m3aiad  millions  of  the  globe 
in  one  assemblage !  And  every  act 
of  all  these  innumerable  myriads 
brought  out,  and  weighed,  'and 
passed  upon  with  the  most  infallible 
equity!  Yet  we  must  accept  this 
statement,  or  rejeot  the  whole  reve- 
lation. For  we  are  distinctly  told 
that  God  "will  bring  every  work 
into  judgment,  with  every  secret 
thing,  whether  it  be  good  or  evil." — 
CuyUr. 

A  Similitade. — How  shonld  we 
regard  the  difficulties  of  the  Chris- 
tian life  ?  The  difficulties  of  the 
Christian  Ufe,  instead  of  depressing 
us,  should  be  some  of  our  greatest 
consolations,  as  by-and-by  they  will 
be  that  on  which  we  shall  look  back 
with  the  tniest  joy.  Those  who 
live  only  for  the  world  are  full  of 
energy,  and  after  many  disappoint- 
ments they  often  attain  success. 
We  should  resemble  him  who,  in 
the  golden  morning  of  youth,  when 
he  saw  the  wreath  which  waited  for 
the  poet's  brow,  determined  that 
he  would  gain  it.  By  day  and 
night  it  was  the  one  object  of  his 
thought,  and  both  day  and  night 
he  worked  that  it  might  be  lus. 
At  first  he  sent  a  poem  to  a  maga- 
zine, but  the  editor  had  so  much 
material  by  him  that  it  never  ap- 

E eared.  After  a  year  or  two  he 
ad  prepared  a  book,  which  he 
sought  to  get  pubUshed;  but  so 
many  had  written  just  then  that  no 
one  would  print  it  for  him.  Disap- 
pointed, but  not  despairing,  he  tried 
pubUsher  after  publisher,  and  at 
last  succeeded.  When  the  reviews 
came  out  they  scarcely  noticed  it, 
and  only  two  or  three  gave  it  any 

E raise.  One  of  these  said  that,  U 
e  laboured  on  for  many  years,  he 
might  at  last  produce  something 
which  would  be  read.    Again  dis- 
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ftppointed,  he  thought  of  giving  up 
the  straggle  altogether ;  but  when  he 
remembered  the  poet's  wreath  he 
once  more  went  to  work,  and  at 
last  sent  out  another  book.  This 
one  met  the  fate  of  its  predecessor, 
and  soon  the  tmnk-makers  bought 
it  as  waste  paper  to  Une  their  boxes 
withal.  Dispirited,  he  resolved  to 
try  no  more.  But  one  day,  in 
looking  into  a  new  book,  he  found 
one  of  his  songs  quoted,  and  this 
set  him  to  work  again.  By-and- 
by  a  third  volume  went  forth,  and 
this  time  the  critics  praised  it,  and 
said  that  a  great  poet  had  appeared 


in  the  world.  Now  it  was  the 
young  man*s  turn  to  wear  the 
poet's  wreath;  and  when  he  wore 
it  every  one  bowed  down  to  him 
and  did  him  reverence.  Then  ho 
forgot  his  early  disappointments,  for 
joy  that  the  laurel  crown  was  gained. 
And  when,  years  after,  he  looked 
back  upon  the  past,  his  very  strug- 
gles seemed  to  be  the  star  dust  from 
which  the  orbs  were  formed  that 
gave  him  then  their  light.  "  Now 
they  do  it  to  obtain  a  corruptible 
crown;  but  we  an  incorruptible." — 
H.  Botoer, 


■♦♦■ 


RICHES. 

"  Charge  them  that  are  rich  in  this  world,  tbat  they  be  not  high-minded,  nor 
trust  in  uncertain  riches,  but  in  the  Uving  God." — 1  rim.  vi.  17. 


Riches,  as  glass,  are  bright,  but 
brittle. — Trapp. 

Evert  grain  of  riches  hath  a  ver- 
min of  pride  or  ambition  in  it. — 
Trapp. 

He  hath  riches  sufficient  who 
hath  enough  to  be  charitable. — Sir 
T.  Browne. 

He  is  rich  or  poor  according  to 
what  he  is,  not  according  to  what 
he  has. — Beeclier. 

The  least  of  Christ  is  better  than 
the  greatest  abundance  of  the  earth. 
— Alexander  Grosse. 

Great  abundance  of  riches  can- 
not of  any  man  be  both  gathered 
and  kept  without  sin. — Erasmus. 

We  see  how  much  a  man  has, 
and  therefore  we  envy  hiip.  Did  we 
see  how  little  he  enjoys,  we  should 
rather  pity  him. — Seed. 

Be  not  proud  of  riches,  but  afraid 
of  them,  lest  they  be  as  silver  bars 
to  cross  the  way  to  heaven.  We 
must  answer  for  our  riches,  but 
our  riches  cannot  answer  for  us. — 
Mason. 

Wherefore  doth  the  Lord  make 
your  cup  run  over,  but  that  other 
men's  hps  might  taste  the  liquor  ? 
The  showers  that  fall  upon  the 
highest  mountains  should  glide 
into  the  lowest  valleys. — Seeker. 


A  MAN  setting  his  heart  on  gold, 
and  hasting  to  be  rich,  resembles  a 
vessel  with  a  narrow  neck,  out  of 
which  water  flows  less  freely  when 
it  is  full  than  when  it  is  half  empty. 
— Guthrie. 

There  is  a  burden  of  care  in  get- 
ting riches ;  fear  in  keeping  thorn  ; 
temptation  in  using  them  ;  guilt  in 
abusing  them;  sorrow  in  losing 
them ;  and  a  burden  of  account  at 
last  to  be  given  up  concerning  them. 
— Matthew  Henry. 

Worldly  wealth  is  the  deviFs 
bait,  and  those  whose  minds  feed 
upon  riches  recede  in  general  from 
real  happiness  in  proportion  as  their 
stores  increase — as  the  moon,  when 
she  is  fullest  of  light,  is  farthest 
from  the  sun. — Burton. 

We  are  often  infinitely  mistaken, 
and  take  the  falsest  measures,  when 
we  envy  the  happiness  of  rich  and 
great  men.  We  know  not  the  in- 
ward canker  that  eats  out  all  their 
joy  and  delight,  and  makes  them 
really  much  more  miserable  than 
ourselves. — Bislwp  Hall. 

A  Noble  Principle. — Seneca,  the 
heathen,  inculcates  a  principle 
worthy  the  credence  of  every  Chris- 
tian. "  I  beUeve  I  truly  enjoy  no 
more  of  the  world's  affluence  than 
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what  I  willingly  distribute  to  the 
n  eceBsitous .  *  *  Without  your  mercy 
tho  poor  cannot  live  on  earth, 
and  without  God's  mercy  you  shall 
not  Uve  in  heaven. — Seeker, 

Wealth  and  Greater  Blessings. — 
It  hatli  been  observed  by  wise  and 
considering  men  that  wealth  hath 
seldom  been  the  portion,  and  never 
the  mark,  to  discover  good  people 
but  that  Almighty  God,  who  dis- 
pose ih  all  things  wisely,  hath  of 
Jliu  abundant  goodness  denied  it 
(He  only  knows  why)  to  many 
wlioso  minds  Ho  hath  enriched 
with  tho  greater  blessings  of  know- 
ledge and  virtue,  as  the  fairer  tcsti- 
nionies  of  His  love  to  mankind. — 
i^Ytrt/;  Walton, 

The  Weight  of  Eiches, — Many 
a  Cluistian  do  you  find  among  the 
rich  and  the  titled  who,  as  a  less 
encumbered  man,  might  have  been 
a  resolute  soldier  of  tlie  Cross  ;  but 
he  is  now  only  a  reahsation  of  the 
old  pagan  fable — a  spiritual  giant 
buried  under  a  mountain  of  gold. 
Oil,  many,  many  such  we  meet  in 
our  higher  classes,  pining  with  a 
nameless  want,  pressed  by  a  heavy 
sense  of  the  weariness  of  existence, 
strcngthless  in  the  midst  of  affluence, 
and  incapable  even  of  tasting  the 
profusion  of  comfort  which  is 
heaped  around  them.  —  F,  W. 
lioherison. 

Honey's  Power  and  Weakness. — 
Money  will  buy  plenty,  but  not 
peace;  money  wUl  furnish  your 
table  with  luxuries,  but  not  you 
with  an  appetite  to  enjoy  them; 
money  will  surround  your  bed  with 
physicians,  but  not  restore  health 
to  your  sickly  frame;  it  will  en- 
compass you  with  a  crowd  of  flat- 
terers, but  never  promise  you  one 
true  friend;  it  will  bribe  into 
silence  the  tongues  of  accusing 
men,  but  not  an  accusing  con- 
science ;  it  will  pay  some  debts, 
but  not  one,  the  least,  of  your  debts 
to  the  law  of  God;  it  will  relieve 
many  fears,  but  not  those  of  guilt, 
the  terrors  that  crown  the  brows  of 
death. — G-uthrie, 


An  Emblem. — Gotthold  saw  a 
bee  flutter  for  awhile  around  a  pot 
of  honey,  and  at  last  Ught  upon  it, 
intending  to  feast  to  its  heart's  con- 
tent. It  however  fell  in,  and  being 
besmeared  in  every  limb  miserably 
perished.  On  this  he  mused,  and 
said,  "  It  is  the  same  with  tem- 
poral prosperity  and  that  abundance 
of  wealth,  honour,  and  pleasure 
which  are  sought  for  by  the  world 
as  greedily  as  honey  by  the  bee.  A 
bee  is  a  happy  creature  so  long  as 
it  is  assiduously  occupied  in  gather- 
ing honey  from  the  flowers,  and  by 
slow  degrees  accumulating  a  store 
of  it.  AVhen,  however,  it  meets 
with  a  hoard  like  this,  it  knows  not 
what  to  do,  and  is  betra^'^ed  into 
ruin." 

Danger  of  Wealth. — Alexander 
sent  to  Phocion  a  hundred  talents 
as  a  mark  of  appreciation  of  his 
character,  but  he  refused  to  receive 
them.  When  the  messengers  told 
him  that  Alexander  looked  upon 
h\m  as  the  only  honest  and  good 
man,  he  begged  that  he  might 
always  be  allowed  to  retain  that 
character.  He  knew  the  danger  of 
being  rich,  and  would  rather  be 
a  poor  man  and  contented  than 
bring  contempt  upon  his  name  by 
allowing  wealth  to  turn  him  from 
a  course  of  virtue.  Biehes  without 
grace  to  use  them  aright  constitute 
a  sore  temptation  to  their  possessor, 
and  prove  the  truth  of  that  Scrip- 
ture, '*  They  that  will  be  rich  fai^i 
into  temptation  and  a  snare." 

Siches  Seonred.  —  Our  riches 
and  our  honours,  our  sensual  plea- 
sures and  delights,  will  all  take 
their  leave  of  us  when  we  leave 
this  world.  Nay,  many  times  they 
do  not  accompany  us  so  far  as  the 
grave,  but  leave  us  very  unkindly 
and  tmseasonably  when  we  have 
the  greatest  need  and  use  of  them. 
There  is  one  way,  indeed,  whereby 
we  may  secure  our  riches  and  make 
sure  friends  to  ourselves  of  Uiem— 
by  laying  them  out  in  charity.  By 
this  means  we  may  send  them 
before  us,  and  consign  them  over 
to  another  world,  to  make  way  for 
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our  reception  there.  So  our  Lord 
assures  us  that  "by  giving  alms 
we  provide  ourselves  bags  which 
wax  not  old,  a  treasure  in  the 
heavens  that  fieuleth  not'*  (Luke 
xiL  BB).—Tillot8on. 

A  Similitade. — Ik  were  no  bad 
comparison  to  liken  mere  rich  men 
to  camels  and  mules;  for  they 
often  pursue  their  devious  way  over 
hills  and  mountains,  laden  with 
Lidia  purple,  with  gems,  aromas, 
and  generous  wines  upon  their 
backs,  attended,  too,  by  a  long  line 
of  servants  as  a  safeguard  on  their 
way.  Soon,  however,  they  come 
to  their  evening  halting-place,  and 
forthwith  their  precious  burdens 
are  taken  from  their  backs;  and 
they,  now  wearied,  and  stripped  of 
their  lading  and  tlieir  retinue  of 
slaves,  show  nothing  but  livid 
marks  of  stripes.  So,  also,  those 
who  ghtter  in  gold  and  purple 
raiment,  when  the  evening  of  life 
comes  rushing  on  them,  have 
naught  to  show  but  marks  and 
wounds  of  sin  impressed  upon 
them  by  the  evil  use  of  riches. — 
AuguMne, 

Death  and  Eiches.  —  There 
stand  two  giants,  one  with  overt 
might,  and  the  other  with  secret 
and  covert  cunning,  matching  them- 
selves before  men,  and  shalung  the 
market  with  their  footsteps,  and 
bringing  on  themselves  the  eyes  of 
all.  Which  shall  have  the  mastery 
in  the  great  battle  of  riches  ?  All 
the  market  stands  back  to  see  the 
fight  of  the  giants.  One  sliall 
count  his  money  by  milUons  and 
millions,  and  the  other's  money  is 
uncountable.  No  man  knows  the 
deptlis  of  their  exchequers  and 
coffers,  and  ten  thousand  there 
are  looking  with  greedy  admiration 
upon  the  one  and  upon  the  other. 
O  God,  who  are  they?  With 
phosphoric  light  I  see  standing 
over  their  portals  the  Divine  hand- 
writing, "  Fool !  fool ! "  And  God 
says  to  them,  "  In  a  year  or  two 
whose  shall  all  these  tilings  be?" 
— Beecher. 

The  Young  Enler.— The  young 


man  in  the  Gospel  took  many  a 
step  towards  heaven.  "  All  these 
things  have  I  kept  from  my  youth 
up:  what  lack  I  yet?"  Christ 
makes  a  very  fair  offer  to  him  in 
the  next  words.  '*  Jesus  said  unto 
him,  If  thou  wilt  be  perfect,  go  and 
seU  that  thou  hast,  and  give  to 
the  poor,  and  thou  shalt  have 
treasure  in  heaven ;  and  come  and 
follow  Me."  Thou  shalt  have 
heaven  for  earth,  a  sea  for  a  drop, 
a  treasure  for  a  mite,  a  crown  for  a 
crumb.  Ah,  but  the  young  man's 
affections  were  strongly  engage<l 
to  the  things  of  this  world,  and 
therefore  he  turns  his  back  upon 
Christ,  and  goes  away  sorrowful, 
because  he  had  great  possessions. 
Oh,  the  madness  and  folly  of  this 
young  man,  who,  to  enjoy  a  tem- 
poral felicity,  had  bid  an  everlast- 
ing farewell  to  Christ  aud  glory  ! — 
Broohs. 

Eiches  Winged. — Solomon  com- 
pares wealth  to  a  wild  fowl.  Kich(  s 
make  themselves  wings;  they  fly 
away  as  an  eagle  towards  heaven — 
not  some  tome  house-bird,  or  a 
hawk,  that  may  be  fetched  down 
with  a  lure,  or  found  again  by  her 
bells,  but  an  eagle,  that  violently 
cuts  the  air,  and  is  gone  past 
recalling.  Wealth  is  like  a  bird ; 
it  hops  all  day  from  man  to  man, 
as  that  doth  from  tree  to  tree,  and 
none  can  say  where  it  will  roost  or 
rest  at  night.  It  is  like  a  vagrant 
fellow,  which,  because  he  is  big- 
boned,  and  able  to  work,  a  man 
takes  in  a-doors,  and  cherisheth, 
and  perhaps  for  a  while  he  takes 
pains;  but  when  he  spies  oppor- 
tunity the  fugitive  servant  is  gone, 
and  takes  awa^  more  with  him 
than  all  his  service  came  to.  The 
wotld  may  seem  to  stand  thee  in 
some  stead  for  a  season,  but  at  last 
irrevocably  runs  away,  and  carries 
with  it  thy  joys,  thy  goods,  as 
Bachel  stole  Laban's  idols.  Thy 
peace  and  content  of  heart  go 
with  it,  and  thou  art  left  desperate. 
— Adams. 

Oares  of  Siches. — Let  me  tell 
you,  I  have  a  rich  neighbour  tliat 
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is  always  so  busy  that  he  has  no 
leisure  to  laugh.  The  whole  busi- 
ness of  his  life  is  to  get  money,  and 
more  money,  that  he  may  still  get 
more  and  more  money.  He  is  still 
drudging  on,  and  says  that  Solo- 
mon says  "the  diligent  hand 
maketh  rich;"  and  it  is  true  in- 
deed, but  he  considers  not  that  'tis 
not  in  the  power  of  riches  to  make 
a  man  happy.  It  was  wisely  said, 
by  a  man  of  great  observation, 
'*that  there  be  as  many  miseries 
beyond  riches  as  on  this  side  of 
them;"  and  yet  God  deliver  us 
from  pinching  poverty,  and  grant 
that,  having  a  competency,  we  may 
be  content  and  thankful!  Let  us 
not  repine,  or  so  much  as  think  the 
0fts  of  God  unequally  dealt,  if  we 
see  another  abound  with  riches, 
when,  as  God  knows,  the  cares  that 
are  the  keys  that  keep  those  riches 
hang  often  so  heavily  a'l  the  rich 
man's  girdle  that  they  clog  him 
with  weary  days  and  restless  nights, 
when  others  sleep  quietly.  Let  us, 
therefore,  be  thankful  for  health 
and  competence,  and,  above  all,  for 
a  quiet  conscience. — Izaak  Walton. 

Tarpeia,  —  When  the  Sabines 
were  fighting  against  the  city  of 
Home,  Tarpeia,  the  governor's 
daughter,  was  enraptured  by  the 
sight  of  tlie  golden  bracelets  on  the 
arms  of  the  enemies  of  her  country, 
and  promised  to  betray  the  city  on 
condition  of  their  giving  up  to  her 
their  ornaments.  When  the  city 
was  entered,  Tatius,  the  leader  of 
the  troops,  ordered  the  soldiers  to 
fulfil  their  promise.  He  took  his 
own  bracelet  from  his  wrist  first, 
and  cast  it  and  the,  shield  from  off 
his  arm  at  her  feet.  All  the 
soldiers  did  the  same  until,  utterly 
overcome  with  their  weight,  she 
sank  beneath  the  gUttering  baubles 
and  died. 

'*  Preimed  bj  their  ihielda,  whose  spUndoor  the 
admired. 
She  rank,  and  in  the  ahining  death  expired.** 

How  Judas-like  was  her  chardrC- 
ter,  how  retributive  her  end  I  Who- 
ever betrays  the  Church  or  the 
Saviour  will  be  sure  to  meet  with 
her  fate.    The  price  we  obtain  for 


the  betrayal  is  the  j^rice  of  blood. 
Each  piece  of  gold  is  like  molten 
lead  poured  down  the  miscreant's 
throat.  No  good  is  got  hoia  wealth 
obtained  by  sin.  It  will  only  he^ 
to  sink  US  into  a  sea  of  wrath  for 
ever. 

The  Itch  of  Gold.— So  long  as 
a  man  feels,  "  I  am  labouring  for 
wealth  as  a  means  of  doing  good," 
he  may  labour  with  comparative 
safety ;  but  the  moment  he  has  an 
ambition  to  be  rich  he  has  passed 
the  line  of  safety  —  he  has  crossed 
the  equator,  into  a  region  where 
fierce  tornadoes  sweep  over  him,  all 
unbidden  and  unheralded.  The 
moment  a  man  feels  that  money  is 
to  breed  money;  the  moment  he 
sees  behind  one  dollar  the  shadow 
of  another ;  the  moment  he  hears 
in  the  sound  of  gold  and  silver,  not 
"good  deed,"  not  "kindness,"  not 
"troubles  assuaged,"  not  "works 
of  beneficence,"  but "  dollar,  dollar, 
dollar  " — that  moment  he  may  be 
sure  that  he  is  in  the  snare  of  the 
devil,  in  that  intoxication  which  is 
least  perceived  among  men  and 
latest  cured.  When  a  man  comes 
to  have  this  itch  for  gold,  this 
insanity  of  rolling  over  and  in- 
creasing wealth,  there  are  no 
bounds  to  his  desire  to  accumulate. 
Though  he  were  to  roll  his  pile  as 
fast  as  the  globe  rolls,  he  would 
not  be  satisfied.  There  is  a  fever 
in  his  brain  that  cannot  be  allayed 
under  such  circumstances. — Ward 
Beecher, 

Sanctified  Hearts. — Let  every 
man  boast  himself  as  he  will,  some 
of  chariots,  some  of  horsemen, 
some  of  one  thing,  some  of  another ; 
but  thou,  if  thou  wilt  have  perfect 
joy,  boast  thyself  of  a  Chnstian 
heart.  Neither  the  gorgeous  cham- 
bers of  any  prince's  palace,  nor  the 
rich  jewel  houses  of  the  earth,  are 
comparable  to  this  in  glory.  What 
is  it  to  be  garnished  with  gold  and 
silver,  and  vain  sights  of  a  cor- 
ruptible eye,  which  in  time  consume, 
and  the  rust  and  canker  fret  them 
away  ?  But  in  thine  heart,  which 
Christ   hath    sanctified,    there    is 
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greater  treasnre  than  this.  If 
thou  look  upon  the  earth,  thine 
eyes  are  clear  to  see  from  east  to 
west,  and  all  is  thine.  The  stones 
in  the  street  are  in  league  with 
thee,  and  the  beasts  of  the  field  are 
at  peace  with  thee.  Let  all  the 
tyrants  of  earth  lift  up  their  hands 
against  thee,  they  snail  not  find 
anything  under  heaven  to  do  thee 
hurt;  all  creatures  are  sworn  to 
thy  safety,  and  it  is  not  possible  for 
man  to  break  their  faithfulness. 
They  can  do  nothing  unto  thee  but 
good.  Where  else  thou  findest 
such  treasure,  there  settle  thy  heart. 
— E.  Deringe  (1559). 

Midas. — Midas,  tlie  Phrygian 
king,  asked  a  favour  of  the  gods, 
and  they  agreed  to  grant  him 
whatever  he  should  desire.  The 
monarch,  overjoyed,  resolved  to 
make  the  &vour  inexhaustible. 
He  prayed  that  whatever  he 
touched  might  be  turned  into  gold. 
The  prayer  was  granted,  and  bitter 
were  the  consequences.  Whatever 
the  poor  king  touched  did  turn  to 
gold.  He  laid  his  hand  upon  the 
rock,  and  it  became  a  huge  mass 
of  gold  of  priceless  value :  he 
clutched  his  oaken  staff,  and  it 
became  in  his  hand  a  bar  of  virgin 
gold.  At  first  the  monarch's  joy 
was  unbounded,  and  he  returned 
to  his  palace  the  most  favoured  of 
mortals.  Alas  for  the  short-sight- 
edness of  man!  He  sat  at  table, 
and  all  he  touched  turned  in 
mockery  of  his  wish  to  gold  — 
pure  BoHd  gold.  Then  the  con- 
viction came  rushing  upon  his 
humbled  mind  that  he  must  perish 
from  his  grasping  wish,  and  die 
in  the  midst  of  plenty ;  and,  re- 
membering the  ominous  saying  he 
had  heard,  "  The  gods  themselves 
cannot  take  back  their  gifts,"  he 
howled  to  the  sternly  smiling 
Dionysius  to  restore  him  to  the 
coarsest,  vilest  food,  and  deliver 
him  from  the  curse  of  gold. — Hive, 

TreaBures  for  Evermore.  —  **  I 
have  read  of  a  Spanish  ambas- 
sador," says  Brooks,  *'  that,  coming 
to  see  the  Treasury  of  Saint  Mark, 


in  Venice,  that  is  so  much  cried 
up  in  the  world,  he  fell  a-groping 
at  the  bottom  of  the  chests  and 
trunks,  to  see  whether  they  had 
any  bottom ;  and,  being  asked  the 
reason  why  he  did  so,  answered 
in  this  among  other  things,  '  My 
master's  treasure  differs  from 
yours,  and  excels  yours,  in  that 
his  hath  no  bottom  as  yours  have  ;* 
alluding  to  the  mines  in  Mexico, 
Peru,  and  other  parts  of  the  West- 
ern India.  All  men*s  mints,  bags, 
purses,  and  coffers  may  be  quickly 
exhausted  and  drawn  dry,  but  God 
is  such  an  inexhaustible  portion 
that  He  can  never  be  drawn  dry. 
All  God's  treasures  are  bottomless, 
and  all  His  mints  are  bottomless, 
and  all  His  bags  are  bottomless. 
Millions  of  thousands  in  heaven 
and  earth  feed  every  day  upon 
Him,  and  yet  He  feels  it  not ;  He 
is  still  a-giving,  and  yet  His  purse 
is  never  empty ;  He  is  still  a-nlling 
all  the  court  of  heaven,  and  all  the 
creatures  on  earth,  and  yet  He  is 
a    fountain    that    still    overflows. 

Though  all  the  creatures 

in  both  worlds  five  and  spend  con- 
tinually on  Christ's  stock,  yet  it 
never  wasteth." 

riatterers  of  the  Eich.  — The 
golden  ass,  got  into  sumptuous 
Mappings,  thinks  he  hath  as  many 
friends  as  he  hath  beasts  coming 
about  him.  One  commends  his 
snout  for  fairer  than  the  lion's; 
another  his  skin  for  richer  than 
the  leopard's ;  another  his  foot  for 
swifter  than  the  hart's;  a  fourth 
his  teeth  for  whiter  and  more  pre- 
cious than  the  elephant's ;  a  last, 
his  breath  for  sweeter  than  the 
civet  beast's.  And  it  is  wonder  if 
some  do  not  make  him  believe  he 
liath  horns,  and  those  stronger 
than  bulls',  and  more  virtual  than 
the  unicorn's.  All  this  while  they 
but  hunt  him  for  his  trappings: 
uncase  him,  and  you  shall  have 
them  baffle  and  kick  him.  This 
doth  Solomon  insinuate.  **  Kiches 
gather  naany  friends :  but  the  poor 
is  separated  from  his  neighbour." 
He  says  not   the  rich  man^  but 
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riches.  It  is  the  money,  not  the 
man  tliey  hunt.  The  great  one 
bristles  np  himself,  and  conceits 
himself  higher  by  the  head  than 
all  the  rest,  and  is  proud  of  many 
friends.  Alast  these  dogs  do  but 
hunt  the  bird  of  paradise  for  his 
feathers.  These  wasps  do  but 
hover  about  the  gallipot  because 
there  is  honey  in  it.  The  proud 
fly,  sitting  upon  the  chariot-wheel, 
which,  hurried  with  violence, 
huffed  up  the  sand,  gave  out  that 
it  was  she  which  made  all  that 
glorious  dust.  The  ass,  carrying 
the  Egyptian  goddess,  swelled 
with  an  opinion  that  all  those 
crouches,  cringes,  and  obeisances 
were  made  to  him.  But  it  is  the 
case,  not  the  carcass,  they  gape 
for.  So  may  the  chased  stag  boast 
how  many  hounds  he  hath  attend- 
ing him.  They  attend,  indeed,  as 
ravens  a  dying  beast.  Actsou 
found  the  kind  truth  of  their  at- 
tendance. They  run  away  as 
spiders  from  a  decaying  house ; 
or,  as  the  cuckoo,  they  sing  a 
scur\'y  note  for  a  month  in  summer, 
and  are  gone  in  June  or  July, 
enough  before  the  fall. — Adams» 

Han  Approacliiiig  God. — About 
four-and-twenty  hours  after  the 
Central  America  left  Havana,  a 
mighty  storm  arose.  Three  or 
four  heavy  seas  in  succession 
struck  the  ship,  and  seriously 
damaged  her.  The  engines  be- 
came disabled  and  useless,  and 
she  fell  off  into  the  trough  of  the 
sea.  She  sprang  a  leak,  and  in 
spite  of  every  effort  the  ship  be- 
gan to  fiU,  and  after  a  while,  when 
all  on  board  had  pumped  and 
baled,  and  baled  and  pumped, 
until  they  were  exhausted,  it  be- 
came plain  that  the  Central  Ame- 
rica,  with  her  three  or  four  hun- 
dred passengers  and  all  her  crew, 
was  lilce  to  go  down  into  the  deep, 
deep  sea,  and  carry  nearly  all  on 
board  with  her.  The  crew  launched 
tlie  only  boats  they  had.  They 
placed  the  women  passengers  in 
these  boats,  with  just  a  sufficient 
complement  of  sailors  to  manage 


I  them.  All  honour  be  to  them  for 
their  kind  feeling  to  the  weak  and 
defenceless  at  a  time  like  that. 
The  boats  put  off  from  the  vessel, 
but  there  WBre  left  behind  two  or 
three  hundred  people,  many  of 
them  gold-diggers,  when  the  Cen- 
tral America  went  down.  One 
who  left  the  ship  in  one  of  the  last 
boats  that  took  the  women  de- 
scribes what  he  saw  in  the  cabin 
of  the  steamer,  when  all  hope  was 
gone,  and  the  great  ship  was  about 
to  go  down.  Men  took  out  their 
gold.  One  said,  holding  his  leather 
bag,  containing  his  long-toiled-for 
accumulation,  "  Here ;  take  it  who 
will,  take  it  who  will  I  It  is  no 
more  use  to  ide :  the  ship  is  goiu^^ 
down  !  Take  it  who  will ! "  Others 
took  out  their  gold  dust,  and  scat- 
tered it  broadcast  over  the  cabin. 
**  There,"  they  said,  **  take  it ;  take 
it  who  will!  We  are  all  goin.< 
down.  There  is  no  more  chance 
for  us.  The  gold  will  do  us  no 
good."  Oh,  what  a  comment  that 
is  on  the  truly  valueless  nature  of 
riches,  when  a  man  draws  near  to 
God  I  **  Hiohes  profit  not  in  the 
day  of  wrath,  but  righteousness 
delivereth  from  death." — Kyle. 

Vanity  of  Earth's  Portiong. — 
That  great  conqueror  of  the  world, 
Alexander,  caused  a  sword  in  the 
compass  of  a  wheel  to  be  painted 
upon  a  table,  to  show  that  what 
he  had  gotten  by  the  sword  was 
subject  to  be  turned  about  by  the 
wheel  of  Fortune ;  and  many  gi*eat 
conquerors  besides  him  have  found 
it  so,  and  many  now  alive  have 
seen  it  so.  Look,  as  the  rainbow 
shows  itself  in  all  its  dainty  colours 
and  then  vanisheth  away,  so  do  all 
worldly  honours,  riches,  and  pre- 
ferments show  themselves  and  tlieu 
vanish  away;  and  how  many  in 
our  days  have  found  it  so !  When 
one  was  a-commending  the  riches 
and  wealth  of  merchants,  "I  do 
not  love  that  wealth,"'  said  a 
heathen,  "  which  hangs  upon  ropes, 
for  if  they  break  the  ship,  then  all 
her  wealth  miscarries."  A  storm 
at  sea,  a  spark  of  fire,  an  nnfiftithful 
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servant,  a  false  oath,  or  a  treache- 
rous friend,  may  quickly  bring  a 
man  to  sit  witli  Job  upon  a  dung- 
liill.  Look :  as  the  bird  flies  from 
tree  to  tree,  and  as  the  beggar  goes 
from  door  to  door,  and  as  the  pil- 
grim travels  from  place  to  place, 
and  as  th&  physician  walks  from 
patient  to  patient ;  so  all  the  riches, 
honoui*s,  and  gloi*y  of  this  world 
do  either  fly  from  man  to  man,  or 
else  walk  from  man  to  man.  Who 
knows  not  that  many  times  one  is 
made  honourable  by  another's  dis- 
grace, another  is  made  full  by 
another  man's  emptiness,  and  a 
third  is  made  rich  by   another's 


poverty?  How  soon  is  the  cour- 
tier's glory  ecUpsed,  if  the  prince 
doth  but  frown  upon  him  t  And 
how  soon  doth  the  prince  become 
a  peasant,  if  God  doth  but  frown 
upon  himt  Now  one  is  exalted, 
and  anon  he  is  debased ;  now  one 
is  full;  and  anon  he  is  hungry; 
now  one  is  clothed  gloriously,  and 
anon  he  is  clothed  with  rags ;  now 
one  is  at  liberty,  and  anon  he  is 
under  restraint ;  now  a  man  hath 
many  friends,  and  anon  he  hath 
never  a  friend.  There  is  nothing 
but  vanity  and  uncertainty  in  all 
earthly  portions. — Brooks, 


-♦♦- 


RIGHTEOUSNESS. 


**  The  fruits  of  righteonsuess 


are  by  Jesus  Christ." — Phil,  i.  11. 


Christ  is  the  righteousness  of  sin-  of  God.  .  .  .  The  best  things 
ners  unto  God,  and  the  righteous-  we  do  have  somewhat  in  them  to 
nessof  God  unto  sinners. — Veniiing,  be  pardoned.    How  then  can  we 


Taije  heed  thou  walkest  not  by 
a  false  rule.  There  is  but  one  true 
rule — the  Word  of  God. — Gurnall. 

Not    to     commit     sin    is    the 


do  anything  meritorious  and  worthy 
to  be  rewarded  ? — Hooker, 

Ohrist  onr  Bighteonsness. — Like 
as,  in  winter,  we  no  sooner  go  from 


righteousness  of  God,  but  man's  the  fire  but  we  are  cold,  nor  out  of 
i-ighteousness  consists  in  the  mercy  light  but  we  enter  into  darkness, 
of  God. — Bernard.  even  so  we  no  sooner  be  parted  from 

Our  righteousness  is  such  in  this .  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  our  Kighteous- 
life  that  it  consists  rather  in  re-  ness  and  our  Life,  but  straight  we 
mission  of  sins  than  in  perfection '  are  in  sin  and  death ;  forasmuch 
of  virtue. — Augustine,  as  He  is  our  Life  that  quickenetli 

Thy  righteousness  to  others  must '  ^»  the  Sun  that  giveth  us  light, 
not  stay  within  doors,  but  walk  out '  a^icl  the  Fire  that  warmeth,  com- 
into    the    streets    and    visit    thylforteth,    and    refresheth    all    His 
neighbours  round.     Thy  behaviour '  members.— Spencer, 
to    and    conversation    with    them 
must    be    holy    and    righteous. — 
Ournall, 

liiQHTEousNESS,  in  a  moral  sense, 
may  be  supposed  to  import  all 
those  divine  and  moral  virtues 
which  are  required  by  the  Chris- 
tian law,  consisting  of  the  whole 
^uty  of  man  to  God,  himself,  and 
liis  neighbour. — J.  Nor r  is. 

There  is  no  man's  case  so 
dangerous  as  his  whom  Satan 
hath  persuaded  that  his  own 
righteousness  shall  present  him 
pure  and  blameless  in  the  sight 


"  BighteoiisnesSf"  and  '<  Living 
Righteously." — In  Scripture  right- 
eousness and  living  righteously  do 
oft  import  the  whole  duty  of  the 
Christian  to  his  neighbour,  and  so 
stand  distinguished  from  piety, 
which  hath  God  for  its  immediate 
object,  .and  sobriety  and  temper- 
ance, which  immediately  respect 
ourselves.  See  them  all  together, 
Titus  ii.  12,  where  'Uhe  grace  of 
God  that  bringeth  salvation"  is  said 
to  "  teach  us  to  live  soberly,  right- 
eously, and  godly,  in  this  present 
world." — Ournall, 
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Man's  EighteoiumeaSi — By  our  dotb  externally  affect  the  same  as 
righteonsness  we  give  notliing  to  ^  i^  were  its  own,  and  covers  that 
Qod ;  He  reaps  no  advantage  from  ^^^^  inherent  colour  which  it  hath 
it  to  Himself.  If  we  sow  in  of  itself.  In  like  manner,  by  the 
righteonsness,  we  sow  to  ourselves,  strict  covenant  of  the  Law  we 
and  the  harvest  of  this  righteous-  ought  to  be  righteous  from  a 
ness  we  ourselves  reap.  .  .  .  What-  righteousness  inherent  in  andpfer- 
Boever  we,  crawling  worms,  do  formed  by  ourselves;  but  in  the 
here  on  earth,  God  sits  still  upon  i^®w  covenant  of  grace  we  are 
the  circle  of  the  heavens,  the  same  righteous  by  the  righteousness  of 
perfect,  unchangeable,  blessed,  and  Christ,  wliich  shineth  upon  us,  and 
happy  God,  for  ever  and  ever,  presenteth  us  in  His  colour  unto 
Only  He  is  pleased,  out  of  His  *^o  sight  of  His  Father.  Here,  in 
infinite  condescension,  to  look  down  ^oth  covenants,  the  righteousness 
from  heaven  upon  those  Httle  things  •  y^^^i^c®  ^^  denomination  groweth 
we  do  here  out  of  a  hearty  desire  ,  ^^  the  same — namely,  the  satisfying 
to  glorify  Him ;  and  in  His  abun- ,  of  the  demands  of  the  whole  Law — 
dant  mercy  He  will  plenteously  i  ^^^  ^^  manner  of  our  right  and 
reward  ihem.—BulL  propriety  thereunto  is  much  varied. 

a  Ti'11.1.      T>        II  r^   n  ^  ^^^  one,  we  have  right  unto  it 

filthy  Bags.  —  Orod  pro- ,  i,y  j^w,  because  we  have  done  it 
Bounces  our  righteousness  —  ob-  ourselves :  in  the  other,  we  have 
serve,  not  our  wickedness,  but  our ;  right  unto  it  only  by  grace  and 
devotions,  our  charities,  our  cost-  favour,  because  another  Man*a 
liest  sacrifices,  onr  most  applauded  .  joing  of  it  is  bestowed  upon  u» 
services— to  be  filthy  rags.  Trust  and  accounted  ovas.—Beynolds. 
not  therefore  to  them.    What  man 


in  his  senses  would  think  of  going 
to  court  in  rags  to  wait  upon  a 
king  ?  Nor  think  that  the  rigliteous- 


BighteoasnesB  Endureth.  —  The 
sanction  of  this  [the  second] 
commandment   suggests   that   the 


ness  of  the  Cross  was  wrought  to  i  righteousness     of    men     endures- 
patch  up  these— to  supplement,  as  '  longer  than  their  sin.    **  The  third 


some  say,  what  is  either  defective 
or    altogether    a- wanting   in    our 


and  fourth  generation  **  may  suffer 
the  penalty  of  great  crimes;    but 


personal  merits ;  nor  fancy,  like  thousands  of  generations  cannot 
some  who  would  embrace  a  Saviour  I  wholly  exhaust  the  reward  of 
and  yet  keep  their  sins,  that  you  fidelity  to  God  and  obedience  to- 
may  wear  these  rags  beneatli  His ,  His  commandments.  The  evil 
righteousness.  Away  with  them ; .  which  comes  from  man's  wicked- 
not  as  a  dress,  which  one  may  lay ,  ^ess  endures  for  a  time,  but 
aside,  to  be  afterwards  resumed,  I  perishes  at  last ;  the  good  that 
but  cast  them  away,  as  the  beggar ;  comes  from  man's  weS-doing  is- 
who,  having  got  better  clothing,  \  aU  but  indestmctible.  The  martyrs 
throws  his  rags  mto  the  nearest  of  the  early  ages  of  the  Church 
ditch,  and  leaves  them^  there  to  still  sustain  our  courage  when  we 
rottenness  and  decay.  You  cannot 
otherwise  be  saved. — Guthrie, 

The  Two  Oovenants. — A  man  is 
denominated  righteous  as  a  wall 
may  be  esteemed  red  or  green. 
Now  that  comes  to  pass  two  man- 
ners of  ways — either  by  the  colour  '■  times  of  our  own  history  cannot 
inherent  and  belonging  unto  the  >  imperil  our  freedom  or  corrupt  our 
wall  itself,  or  by  the  same  colour  |  national  moraHty;  but  the  sanotitVi, 
in  some  diaphanous,  transparent  |  and  the  learning,  and  the  zeal  of 
body,  as  glass,  which,  by  the  beams  Hooker,  and  Jeremy  Taylor,  and 
of  tlic  sun  shining  on  the  wall,  I  Howe,  and  Baxter,  and  Owea,  are 


•age 

are  tempted  to  be  false  to  con- 
science and  to  God ;  the  power  of 
their  persecutors  to  resist  the  faith 
of  Christ  has  been  broken  for  ever. 
The  treachery  of  kings  and  the 
profligacy  of   nobles   in  the  evil 
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still  among  the  strong  defences  of 
our  religions  life ;  and  John  Milton 
rekindles  the  fire  of  patriotism  and 
of  a  noble  passion  for  liberty  in 
every  new  generation.  It  is  the 
virtue  of  the  remote  past  which  is 
ahve  with  us  in  the  present;  its 
vice  has  passed  away.  It  is  the 
wisdom  which  remains,  the  folly  is 
forgotten.— iJ.  W,  Dale, 

The  Sun  of  Bighteonsness. — 
All  colours  are  wrapped  up  in  the 
sunlight,  which,  as  is  well  known, 
may  be  seen  resolved  into  its 
elementary  colours  in  the  prism  or 
rainbow.  Apart  from  the  sunUght, 
no  object  has  any  colour,  as  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  as  soon  as 
the  light  is  withdrawn  from  the 
landscape  the  colours  fade  from 
the  robe  of  Nature.  The  difference 
of  colour  in  different  objects  while 
the  sun  is  shining  is  produced  by 
some  subtle  difference  of  texture 
or  superficies,  which  makes  each 


object  absorb  certain  rays,  and 
reflect  certain  other  rays,  in  differ- 
ent proportions.  Now  Christ  is  the 
Sun  01  righteousness,  in  whom 
dwelleth  idl  the  fulness  of  the 
Godhead  bodily — the  fair  colour  of 
every  grace  and  Christian  virtue. 
When  Christ  is  shining  upon  the 
heart,  then  these  virtues  are  ma- 
nifested there  —  by  one,  Christian 
graces  of  one  description ;  by  an- 
other, of  another,  according  to  their 
different  receptivity  and  natural 
temperament;  just  as,  when  the 
sun  is  shining,  colours  are  thrown 
upon  a  landscape,  and  reflected  by 
the  different  objects  in  different 
proportions.  But,  as  no  part  of  the 
landscape  has  any  colour  in  the 
absence  of  the  sun,  nor  can  acquire 
any  independently  of  the  sun,  so 
Christians  have  no  grace  except 
from  Christ,  nor  hold  any  virtue 
independently  of  Him.  —  QovX- 
bom. 


SABBATH. 

*'  The  seventh  day  is  the  Sabbath  of  rest,  an  holy  convocation :  ye  shall 

do  no  work  therein." — Lev.  xziii.  3. 


There  is  no  reHgion  without 
worship,  and  no  worship  without 
the  Sabbath. 

A  Sunday  given  to  the  soul  is  the 
best  of  all  means  of  refreshment  to 
the  mere  intellect. — J.  Taylor. 

Sunday  is  a  day  of  account,  and 
a  candid  account  every  seventh  day 
is  the  best  preparation  for  the  great 
day  of  account. — Karnes, 

We  are  to  account  the  sanctifica- 
tion  of  one  day  in  seven  a  duty 
which  God's  immutable  law  doth 
exact  for  ever. — Hoolcer, 

He  that  would  prepare  for  heaven 
must  honour  the  Sabbath  on  earth. 
He  that  would  hope  for  the  spiritual 
joys  thei*e,  must  acquire  a  taste  and 
aptitude  for  them  here. — D,  Wilson. 

He  that  remembers  not  to  keep 
the  Christian  Sabbath  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  week  will  be  in  danger 
to  forget  before  the  end  of  the  week 


that  he  is  a  Christian.  —  Sir  E. 
Turner. 

The  true  Lord's  day  is  the  eternal 
life ;  but  a  type  of  it  is  given  to  us  on 
earth  that  "we  may  be  refreshed  in 
the  body  with  the  anticipation  of 
the  great  freedom  wherewith  the 
Lord  will  make  us  free. 

The  world's  week  tempts  us  to 
sell  our  souls  to  the  flesh  and  the 
world.  The  Lord's  day  calls  us  to 
remembrance,  and  begs  us  rather  to 
sacrifice  earth  to  heaven  and  time 
to  eternity  than  heaven  to  earth 
and  eternity  to  time. 

"  The  very  life  of  religion,"  says 
Leighton, "  doth  zx^uch  depend  upon 
the  solemn  observance  of  the  Sab- 
bath. Consider,  if  we  should  but 
intermit  the  keeping  of  it  for  one 
year,  what  a  height  of  profaneness 
would  ensue  in  &ose  that  fear  not 
God." 
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An  Emblem. — The  f^eeu  oasis,  it  was  "  made  for  man  "  —  per- 
the  little  gi-assy  meadow  in  the  petuated  in  the  day  that  corn- 
wilderness,  where,  after  the  week-  memorates  His  resurrection  and 
Aays' journey,  the  pilgrim  halts  for  proclaims  His  Divinity— observed 
aefreshment  and  repose— where  he  d.v  the  apostles  and  maintained 
rests  beneath  the  sha<le  of  the  lofty  ever  since  by  Clu-istians  —  rejjarded 
palm-trees,  and  dips  his  vessel  in  by  our  forefathers  in  abnost  all 
the  waters  of  the  cahn,  clear  their  national  legislation  — vitally 
stream,  and  recovers  his  strength  1  related  to  bodily  health,  mental 
to  go  forth  again  upon  his  pilgrim-  vigour,  moral  purity,  social  happi- 
age  in  the  desert  with  renewed  ii®ss,  civil  institutions,  political 
vigour  and  cheerfulness.— J?<?ci///'.  .welfare,  and  real  prosperity  ge- 
rm, liiir  1.1  o  ft  o  I  nerally  —  should  be  steadily  pre- 
The  "Weekly  Summer,  —bun-  j^g^ved  and  faithfully  transmitted 
•lay  is  to  the  rest  of  the  week  m  by  us  to  posterity. 

'^^*";''ll7^!*/-''T''  M^  ^\1  A  Short  Memory.--  Sir,-  said 
rest  of  the  year  m  temporals.    It  , ,       .     •'       ... 

is  the  chief  time  for  gathering  a  maa.adaressing  a  minister  going 
knowledge  to  last  you  through  the  ^^"^^  fr"*"..  ^}\'^^  °°«  Sabbath 
foUowing  week,  just  as  summer  is  i^^foon,  "  did  you  meet  a  bov 

the  chief  season  for  gathering  food  "^  *'»«  '■?'^.,^,TS^  *  -fS-^'."? 
to  last  you  through  the  following  f?!''^  «nd  P'tchforks  m  it?  ••  I 
twelvemonth.  Do  you  make  thi  |  ^^'''^^  ^^  answered  the  minis- 
most  of  this  weekly  summer  ?  Do  *«•"  =  ^.''"y  .^^*^  *  ,'^?"  memory, 
you,  like  wise  sons,  gather  instmc-  ^,'^1 '  .^'^ \  ,  Wh«t  made  you 
tion  by  Ustening  to  the  reader  and '  *!»™H  ^f  ^  *  ^^'*'^,  P^'^^^'y^ 
the  poacher?  Do  you  gather;"""'  .  asked  the  man.  looking  much 
fresh  stores  of  grace  ami  strength '  ««T"f,<i-  }  tlj«»k.^e  had.  an- 
by  diligent  and  humble  attendaiice  ^""^'"^  tbe  mmister,  "and  I  think 

on  the  ordinances  of  God,  or  do  you  '«  '""f  i*^""^  ^ ."  fi^'.^y  n*"'? 
gjggpj ^    W  Hare  r  have    short    memories.       "  \VTiat 

"       '  '      '  •  in  the  world  makes  you  think  so  ?" 

Sabbath-Eeeping  Experience.  — '  asked  the   man,  greatly  puzzled. 

A  committee  that  was  appointed  in  '  "  Because,"  said  the  minister,  in  a 

the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  in  |  serious  tone,  "  the  great  God  has 

the  year  1839,  had  to  make  a  report  proclaimed  from  Mount  Sinai,  Ke- 

with  reference  to  the  employment  member  the  Sabbath  day,  to  keep 

of   labourers    on    canals    on    the  it  holy;  and  that  boy  has  forgotten 

&bbath.      In   it    they  say,  witli  i  all  about  it." — Christian  Treaiurif. 

?^„i^.^?^J^^  ^^  petitioned      lofideU^y  and  the  Sabbath 

against  such  employment  of  the   nr^^  ♦!»:„  ^««  »»  -     -.        m    •  i- 

workmen:  "They  issert.  as  the^l^L  "t^Zl  i^^^  ^"^""f^ 
...nU .^f  »).<vj. >.«!..:>>>.  41— 1. 1,  n  .  wnter,  "there  is  neither  master 

™^  a^a  W*  S!n  r tl^  ^  ,  no'  l»>">«'e'' :  tJ^«  Sabbath  makes 
man  and  beast  can  do  more  work  xv.^  i;^-«„  «ii  ««„«i    ««  xi  «  

by  resting  one  day  in  seven  thanL*^*  ^  l„1?'^ir  ^?„%.?™I! 


levels   all  when  dead.     InfideHty 

strikes  at  the  Christian  sanction  of 

the  day,  but  who  shall  insure  its 

experience  as  business  men,  far-   ««i'«taKes  to  the  sons  of  toU  when 


by  working  on  the  whole  seven." 
They  then  add,  '*  Your  committee 
feel  free  to  confess  that  their  own 


,,*i,c**cx.««  «,  uuaxtt^BB  m«u,  i«^.   ^^   jg  y      InfideUty  plucks 

^rthe'asS^'^"'  «'"^''^''*"'  up  the  h^g  he^ge  an.ny  these 
•"        »«»^xwuu.  I  green  spots  m  the  waste  of  tmie, 

Oharaoter  and  Hutoiy.— The  \  and  who  shall  say  that  the  barren 
Sabbath,  or  weekly  rest-day — one) sands  of  the  surrounding  deserts 
of  the^  first  and  richest  gifts  of  j  shall  not  encroach  upon  and  over- 
God — included  in  the  Ten  Com- 1  whelm  them,  or  that  the  htwless 
mandments — recognised  by  our  |  beasts  of  oppression,  and  avarice. 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  declared  ;  and  slavery,  and  a  tiiousand  other 
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merciless  monsters  of  man's  own 
creation,  shall  not  break  in  and 
lay  them  waste?  There  mast  be 
the  Sabbath  spirit  in  the  heart,  if 
there  is  to  be  the  Sabbath  joy  in 
the  day." 

Sabbath  needs  no  Argnment. — 
Thank  God,  the  Sabbath  does  not 
stand  on  argument,  bat  on  the 
everlasting  want  of  the  human  soul 
of  a  seventh  day's  rest!  If  you 
should  break  ap  the  bridge  by 
which  the  Sabbath  has  come  down 
to  as  from  past  ages,  and  should 
take  away  all  authority  and  authen- 
tication from  it,  still  experience 
would  teach  as  that  we  have  need 
of  a  Sabbatli  of  the  Lord  for  public 
worship  and  for  private  worship. 
And,  at  such  a  time  as  this,  when 
external  inflaences  are  sharpening 
their  point  and  rushing  upon  as — 
when  we  are  liable  to  Uve  by  the 
outside,  and  not  by  the  inside,  by 
material  and  not  spiritual  forces — 
when  we  are  in  danger  of  forsaking 
not  merely  superstition,  bat  rever- 
ence— it  is  not  wise  eitlier  to  throw 
away  Sabbath  days,  or  to  invalidate 
their  foundations. — Bcecher. 

"  Fair  Day  of  the  Soul."  —  The 
Sabbath  day  is,  as  it  were,  the  fair 
day  of  the  soul,  wherein  it  should 
furnish  itself  with  new  spiritual 
strength,  with  more  knowledge, 
grace,  and  comfort  in  God's  ordi- 
nances. It  is  the  spiritual  feast 
day,  wherein  onr  thoughts  should 
feed  and  feast  upon  those  glorious 
joys,  heavenly  pleasures,  and  happy 
rest  which  never  shall  end — upon 
the  precious  promises  of  the  Gospel. 
Upon  tliis  holy  resting  day  om* 
thoughts  should  be  raised  up  to 
that  rest  of  eternity  that  our  souls 
and  bodies  shall  enter  into  when 
we  shall  fully  rest  from  all  our 
labours,  troubles,  temptations,  and 
turmoils,  when  we  shall  sin  no 
more  and  sorrow  no  more.  This 
is  to  spirituaUse  the  Sabbath,  when 
our  thoughts  do  solace  and  satiate 
themselves  in  God,  our  resting- 
place,  and  in  the  resting-place 
promised  by  God. — Bisme  (1655). 


The  Day  of  East.—**  I  think/' 
says  an  anonymous  writer,  **witli 
jBk  shudder  sometimes  of  what  life 
would  be  without  the  Sabbath — if 
day  after  day  the  great  wheel  of 
the  world  went  round  with  its 
ceaseless  clatter,  never  a  rest  in 
motion,  never  a  pause  in  sound.  I 
speak  of  the  Sabbath  only  in  its 
original  meaning,  as  a  word  that 
signifies  rest.  And  in  this  sense  it 
is  by  most  men,  and  ought  to  be 
by  ail,  esteemed  as  the  very  greatest 
of  all  blessings  which  almighty 
benevolence  has  bestowed  on  man. 
The  worst  Sabbath-breaker  of  all 
is  the  ingrate  who  is  not  thankful 
when  the  Sabbath  comes  round. 
He  may  go  to  church  three  times 
a  day,  and  be  austere  in  all  out- 
ward observance,  but  he  breaks  the 
Sabbath  in  his  heart  if  he  rejoices 
when  it  is  over.  There  are  many 
kinds  of  worship,  and  I  am  humbly 
disposed  to  think  that  the  giving  of 
thanks  is  not  the  least  acceptable 
of  them.  If  it  be  true  that  la- 
borare  est  orare  —  to  labour  is  to 
pray  —  we  are  jn-aying  during  six 
days  of  the  week,  and  may  devote 
the  seventh  to  praise.  He  who 
thorouglily  enjoys  his  day  of  rest 
lives  from  morning  till  night  in  a 
state  of  thankfulness  to  the  Al- 
mighty— the  incense  of  praise  is 
continually  rising  from  his  heart. 
I  do  not  envy  the  man  who  does 
not  hail  the  advent  of  the  Sabbath 
and  rejoice  in  the  rest  which  it 
vouchsafes." 

Six  Daya  to  Labour. — It  con- 
cerns us  to  take  special  notice  of 
God's  expression,  *'  Six  days  shalt 
thou  labour,  and  do  all  thy  work ;" 
by  wliich  He  can  mean  nothing 
else  but  the  works  of  our  particular 
caUings,  which  only  may  be  pro- 
perly called  *'om'  work."  For 
there  be  general  works,  which  be 
proper  to  all  caUings  and  subor- 
dinate thereunto;  as  to  eat  and 
drink,  to  clothe  ourselves,  and  to 
make  use  of  the  rest  of  the  com- 
forts of  this  life,  bv  which  we  are 
strengthened  and  enabled  to  labour 
in  our  particular  callings.    These 
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cannot  properly  be  called  ''our 
work,"  and  are  as  well  to  be  done 
on  the  Sabbath  as  on  other  days ; 
with  this  difference  only,  that 
whereas  they  are  done  on  other 
days  to  enable  as  to  labonr,  they  are 
done  on  the  Sabbath  to  strengthen 
us  to  holy  duties. — White, 

Beseoration  of  the  Sabbath. — 
The  importance  of  the  religions 
observance  of  the  Sabbath  is  sel- 
dom sufficiently  estimated.  The 
violation  of  this  duty  by  the  young 
is  one  of  the  most  decided  marks 
of  incipient  moral  degeneracy. 
Religious  restraint  is  fast  losing  its 
hold  upon  that  young  man  who, 
having  been  educated  in  the  fear  of 
God,  begins  to  spend  the  Sabbath 
in  idleness  or  in  amusement.  And 
so  also  of  communities.  The  dese- 
cration of  the  Sabbath  is  one  of 
those  evident  indications  of  that 
criminal  recklessness,  that  insane 
love  of  pleasure,  and  that  subjection 
to  the  government  of  appetite  and 
passion,  which  forebodes  that  the 
*< beginning  of  the  end"  of  social 
happiness  and  of  true  national 
prosperity  has  arrived.  Hence  we 
see  how  miperative  is  the  duty  of 
parents  and  of  legislators  on  this 
subject.  The  head  of  eveir  family 
is  obliged,  by  the  command  of  God, 
not  only  to  honour  this  day  him- 
self, but  to  use  all  the  means  in  his 
power  to  secure  the  observance  of 
it  by  all  those  conunitted  to  his 
charge.  He  is  thus  not  only  pro- 
moting his  own,  but  his  children's 
happiness ;  for  nothing  is  a  more 
sure  antagonist  force  to  all  the 
allurements  of  vice  —  as  nothing 
tends  more  strongly  to  fix  in  the 
minds  of  the  young  a  conviction  of 
the  existence  and  attributes  of 
God — than  the  solenm  keeping  of 
this  day.  And  hence  also  legisla- 
tors are  false  to  their  trust  who, 
either  by  the  enactment  of  laws, 
or  by  their  example,  diminish,  in 
the  least  degree,  in  the  minds  of  a 
people,  the  reverence  due  to  that 
day  which  God  has  set  apart  for 
Himself. — Way  land. 

^   Noble  Example. — ^An  Ame- 


rican writer  relates  the  following 
anecdote  :  —  "  Commodore  Skin- 
ner was  among  the  first  prominent 
in  our  Navy  to  become  a  professed 
Christian.  Soon  after  joining  the 
Church  he  was  sent  to  sea  in  com- 
mand of  a  squadron.  The  sacred 
*  first  day  in  tine  week*  came  round 
in  its  due  course.  What  was  the 
new  disciple  to  do  ?  Must  he  desert 
the  colours  of  the  Redeemer? 
Must  he  break  one  of  Good's  express 
commandments?  And  yet  religious 
worship  on  board  a  ship  was  an 
unknown  thing.  Chaplains  had 
never  been  appointed  by  Govern- 
ment ;  and,  moreover,  the  previous 
life  of  the  Commodore  himself  had 
been  so  full  of  all  the  irregularities 
and  ungodliness  so  usually  dis- 
tinguishing seafEuring  men  that  he 
was  conscious  his  first  appearance 
as  a  Christian  would  be  trying  to 
himself,  and  would  be  greeted  by 
his  irregular  companions  with  a 
good-natured  but  bitter  derision  of 
the  smile  and  the  shrug.  Doubtless 
this  reformed  and  penitent  man 
prayed  much  for  help  from  above. 
At  a  suitable  hour  on  Sabbath 
morning  a  quiet  message  was 
delivered  to  the  officers  of  the 
other  ships,  to  this  effect — '  Captain 
Skinner  will  be  glad  to  see  your- 
selves, and  as  many  of  the  men  as 
can  be  spared,  on  board  flag-ship, 
at  11  a.m.,  for  Divine  service.'  The 
hour  struck.  The  officers  were 
assembled  in  xmiform.  The  men 
were  duly  arranged.  All  was 
ready  but  the  reader  who  was  to 
officiate.  A  sUght  smile  passed 
from,  man  to  man  as  it  was  sug- 
gested that  the  jovial  Commodore 
intended  to  read  prayers  in  person. 
He  came  up  from  his  cabin,  and 
stepped  firmly  towards  the  desk. 
The  service  was  performed  with 
impressive  reverence.  A  volume 
of  sermons  was  produced.  The 
text  of  one  of  them  was  announced. 
Its  sound  struck  upon  the  deepest 
chord  in  every  heart,  for  they  all 
knew  him  to  be  an  honest,  sincere, 
and  unflinching  man.  It  was  firom 
Bom.  i.  16 :  'I  am  not  ashamed  of 
the  gospel  of  Christ. '   A  pious,  bud, 
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sianly  tone  of  voice  made  its  ntter- 
4uioe  solemn  and  forcible.  Not  the 
slightest  somid  was  heard  among 
the  subdued  audience.  The  sermon 
^was  pursued  to  its  close.  There 
was  many  a  serious  and  reverent 
Dace  to  be  seen  when  it  was  con- 
•duded,  but  the  smile  and  the  sneer 
had  passed  away.  Since  that  time 
improvements  have  been  made  in 
regard  to  religious  services  in  our 


avy ,  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
««iy   occasion    of   worship    on   a 


^an-of-w 
ihore  c* 


since  has  combined 
itances  of  impressive 
solemnitjr.^^Hd  genuine  heartfelt 
devotion  fj^^hristian  duty  than 
this,  which  wl^  perhaps  the  very 
first.  Honour  to  such  examples  as 
the  one  here  s^t !  The  incident  is 
worthy  of  a  place  in  evexy  Chris- 
tian's memory." 


•■• 


SACRAMENT  OF  THE  LORD'S  SUPPER. 

'*  This  do  in  remembrance  of  Me." — Luke  xxii.  19. 


He  that  remembers  not  Christ's 
•death,  so  as  to  endeavour  to  be 
Uke  Him,  forgets  the  end  of  His 
redemption,  and  dishonours  the 
•cross,  on  which  his  satisfaction  was 
wrought. — Ho  niecJc. 

This  Sacrament  consists  of  a  whole 
•constellation  of  graces — ^repentance, 
faith,  hope,  chaiity.  It  is  a  nearer 
approach  into  the  presence  of  God 
and  more  solemn  exercise  of  the 
graces  of  the  GospeL — Lucas. 

"  If  a  friend  give  us  a  ring  at  his 
death,"  says  T.  Watson,  '*  we  wear 
it  to  keep  up  the  memory  of  our 
friend ;  much  more  then  ought  we 
to  keep  up  the  memorial  of 
Christ's  death  in  the  Sacrament." 

This  Sacrament  is  a  glass  for  the 
mind,  a  monument  for  the  me- 
mory, a  support  of  faith,  a  provo- 
cation to  love,  a  quickening  to 
obedience,  and  a  signet-seal  of  all 
the  mercies  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ. 
— UsJicr. 

Bepentance  and  the  Sacrament. 
— ^Without  repentance  for  sin  there 
can  be  no  true  desire  of  coming  to 
the  Lord*6  Table,  for  without  re- 
pentance we  cannot  see  our  need 
•of  Christ,  and  without  a  sight  of 
our  need  of  Christ  we  cannot  long 
to  come  to  His  Table.  And  to 
•come  to  His  Table  without  any 
inward  longing  or  desire  is  but  to 
play  the  hypocrite.  | 

Freqaent  Oommmuon. — 0  what  i 
.a  heaven  on  earth  might  we  have 
.if  we    were   frequent    and   in    a 


devout  manner  at  the  Lord's 
Table !  0  what  joy ,  what  assurance, 
what  comforts,  what  deUght  in 
God,  what  outlets  of  His  Spirit, 
:  what  increase  of  grace,'  what 
strength  against  sin,  Satan,  and  the 
world,  might  we  attain  to !  How 
would  this  remind  us  of  our  own 
and  of  Chrifit'p  death,  and  make  us 
hired  as  pilgrims  below  and  have 
our  conversation  above  1  How 
wotdd  this  mind  us  of  Christ,  His 
second  coming,  and  engage  our 
hearts  to  the  love  of  God  I — D. 
Campbell  (1703). 

Oup  of  BeconciHation.  —  War- 
burton  and  Tucker  were  contem- 
porary bishop  and  dean  of  the 
same  cathedral.  For  many  years 
they  were  not  even  on  speaking 
terms.  It  was  on  a  Good-Friday, 
not  long  before  Warburton's  deatn, 
they  were  at  the  Holy  Table 
together.  Before  he  gave  the  cup 
to  the  dean,  he  stooped  down,  and 
said  in  tremulous  emotion,  '*Dear 
Tucker,  let  this  cup  be  the  cup  of 
reconciliation  between  us."  It  had 
the  intended  |eiTect:  they  were 
friends  again,  to  their  mutual  satis- 
faction.— Wliitccro^s. 

Means  of  Oommanion. — This  is 
the  great  means  appointed  by  our 
blessed  Saviour  whereby  to  com- 
municate Himself,  and  aU  the 
merits  of  His  death  and  passion,  to 
us ;  insomuch  that  by  a  due  and 
frequent  receiving  of  this  Holy 
Sacrament  our  souls  would  be  as 
much  strengthened  and  refreshed 
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by  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  as  gave  Himself  to  the  death  for  us. 


our  bodies  ore  by  bread  and  wine. 
By  our  frequent  conversing  with 
our  blessed  Lord  at  His  Table  here 


—D.  Campbell  (1703). 

Memorial  of  Deliyerance. — We 
are  to  celebrate  the  Lord's  Supper 


below,  we  shall  be  always  ready  |  ^s  a  solemn  and  public  memorial 
*'?5  nt*®  ^P  *2r?T?  .  ^^^y^^^  I  of  the  great  deliverance  which  our 
with  Hmi  m  His  kmgdom  above,  j  blessed  Lord  has  wrought  for  us, 
when  we  shaU have  no  more  noed.and  to  declare  to  all  the  world 
of  sacramente,  but  shall  see  Hun  ■  thereby  what  a  sense  we  have  of 

face  to  face,    and  adore  Him  for  |  His  infinite  love  and  mercy  to  us. 
e\ermoYe.^Beveri,dge.  ;  If  we  are  indeed  so  sensible  as  we 

The  Hand  of  Faith. — In  the  use  i  ought  to  be  of  our  Saviour's  love 
of  the  brazen  serpent  our  beheving ;  i^i  thus  giving  Himself  to  the  death 
was  set  forth  by  an  act  of  our  eye,  |  ^or  us  —  if  we  have  so  seriously 
looking  up;  but  here  His  set  forth  i  weighed,  as  becomes  those  who  are 
by  an  act  of  our  hand,  retention,  or  called  to  the  feast,  the  mighty 
receiving.  The  promise  of  adoption  ■  benefits  and  advantages  which  are 
is  made  to  our  receiving  Christ .  derived  to  us  thereby,  what  misery 
(John  i.  12),  and  our  faith  must  be;  wo  have  escaped,  and  to  what 
a  Christ-taking,  a  Christ-receiving  blessings  we  are  entitled  by  His 
faith.  Clirist  would  be  ours,  else  |  sufferings  —  the  sense  of  all  this 
He  wouhl  not  have  instituted  this  •  will  soon  teach  us  what  motions 
Christ-applying  ordinance.  Hei«^"tl  affections  ought  to  fill  our 
came  into  the  "hand  of  murderers  ^^^^s  that  may  be  suitable  to  so 
that  slew  Him,  that,  crucified  and  g^'^^t  and  blessed  a  memorial.—^, 
wounded  and  djdng.  He  might  be    ^^^^^^ 

taken  in  tlie  hand  of  thy  faith. ,  LiconsiBtent  Oommimicaiits.  — 
Faith,  like  the  hand,  hath  a  faculty  When  a  pagan  beheld  Christians 
of  working  and  bringing  forth '  receiving  the  blessed  Sacrament, 
obedience ;  but,  like  the  hand  again,  i  and  observed  with  what  reverence 
it  hath  a  taking  and  receiving  and  devotion  they  demeaned  them- 
faculty,  which  is  the  most  excellent, '  selves  in  that  holy  business,  be 
the  justifying  act  of  faith,  taking '  was  inquisitive  what  that  action 
Christ. — R,  Vines,  I  meant.     It  was  answered  by  one 

The  Love  Feast.— Many  a  poor  ^^  ^^^™»  *^**  ,^^£'  ^*^,f  ,$^* 
believer  that  travels  many  a  day  ^PPtied  their  hearts  of  all  their 

in  the  dark,  without  the  light  of 


God's  conntenance,  and  under 
great  terrors  of  mind,  when  he 
goes  up  to  Jerusalem,  to  God's  house, 
and  to  the  Lord's  Table,  gets  a 


sins,  as  pride,  envy,  covetousness, 
contention,  luxury,  and  the  rest, 
did  now  enter  into  them  Himself, 
with  a  purpose  to  dwell  there.  He 
was  silent  for  the  present,  but 
followed  and  watched  them  whom 


sight  of  the  King  in  His  beauty.,}"""""""""  "'"*"'=".  ""^ . ""°" 
So    Christ  discovered  Himself  in  !  ^^.'«"' **>•?«  ^^'T^'^^'"**  "^  "»«* 

breaking  of  bread  to  the  two!*^***"?  f°' *^°  *^*n  *^8*"*Y'  **"» 
disciples  at  Emmaus.  He  was  ■  P*'^'^''"'^  f^"  "l  "^*'"  *«»  ^ 
walling  and  talking  with  them/?/*'  q^f^els.  unoleanness,  rapa- 
formerly,  but  their  eyes  were  with-  f^^  '"'f  drunkenness  so  soon,  he 
held  that  they  knew  Him  not;  but  '^^9^0"^^,  ^"^  censure  of  them  with 
in  the  administration  of  the  Supper  ^^^  "clamafon  =  "I  co^ess  that 
He   discovers   Himself  to    them.  |  y°'^,.«'^e'*"}  "^^  be  good,  your 

And  no  wonder;    for  the  Lord's '  f^r°*'°T°<l.'7??fP~^T  8*71= 
Supper  is  a  love  feast,  a  feast  of  ^"'y°»f.^3*'^'f"l^^''„°*^^ 
lovef  a  feast  on  the  love,  and  ml^t'^  J^^^^.^^'^J^Z 
the    remembrance   of   the   unpa- 1  *'">  ^"^^  *°^8^S-  Spencer. 
ralleled  love,  of  the  loving  and '     FignratiTe    Speech.  —  For    as 
lovely — Jesus,  who  loved  us  and  Christ,  in  the  Scripture,  is  called 
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a  lamb    for    His    imiocency    and   nor   His  body    properly,  yet  the 
meekness,  a  lion  for  His  might  and   apostle  calls  it  broken  in  regard 
power,   a  door  and  way  whereby   of  those    wounds  and   pains  and 
we  enter  into  His  Father's  house,   torments   which  brought    forth  a 
wheat  and  com  for  the  property  of  violent  death,  and  all  this  for  us — 
d3ring  before  they  rise  up  and  bring   as  the  com  is  not  grinded  or  baked, 
increase;  so  is  Ho  called  bread,   nor  the  bread  cut  or  broken,  but 
and  bread  is  called  His  body,  and   for  us,  that   the  breaking  of  His 
wine  His  blood,  for  the  property   body  might  break  our  hearts,  and 
of  feeding  and  nourishing ;  so  that '  His  flowing  blood  shed  our  tears ; 
these  and  all  like  speeches,  where-   for  it  is  the  highest  representation 
as  one  substance  is  called  by  the .  of  death,  the  bread  broken,  and 
name  of  another  substance  diverse  i  wine  poured  forth,  and  is  usefully 
and  distinct  in  nature,  must  needs   obser\'ed  to  raise  up  such  affections 
be  understood  figuratively  by  some   as  the  sight  of  a  dying  Christ  may 
simihtude  or  property  of  one  sub- 1  work  even  in  a  heart  of  stone.     . 
stance  unto  another,  and  can  in  no  <  .     .     It  was  broken  for  distribution 
wise  be  understood  properly  and '  sake ;    for,  in  Hebrew  speech,  to 
plainly    without    a    figure.      And  i  break  bread  to  the  hungry  is  to 
therefore,  when  Christ    is    called '  distribute  it  (Lam.  iv.  4).  And  thia 
the  Son  of  God,  or  bread  is  called   hath  another  meaning  in  it,  and 
bread,  it  is  a  most  plain  and  proper  sets    forth    the    communion    and 
speech;  but,  when  Christ  is  called   fellowship  of  the  Church,  all  par- 
bread,   or  bread  is  called  Clirist, ,  taking  of  one  Christ,  and  feeding 
these   can  in   no   wise   be  proper   on    Him    and    His    death  •  unto 
and    formal    speeches,    the    sub-  \  eternal  life    (1  Cor.   x.   17).     We 
stances  and  natures  of  them  being   being  many  are  one  bread.    We 
so  diverse,   but  must  needs  have  .  are   one    body,   and  of  one    holy 
an  understanding  in  figure,  signi-   fellowship  and  communion,  for  we 
fication,  or  similitude  (as  the  very    are  all  partakers  of  that  one  bread ; 
nature  of  all  sacraments  require),  \  for  Christ  is  that  common  centre 
as  all  the   old  writers  so  plainly   in  whom  we  meet,  and  by  union 
teach. — Cranmcr,  with  Him    we    have    communion 

with  one  another ;  and  thus  the 
Believers  One  in  Christ.  —  This  signification  is  lively.  One  bread, 
bread  was  broken,  and  wine  poured  broken  and  divided  amongst  many 
forth,  for  the  more  lively  represeu-  .  communicants,  who  are  one,  is  one 
tation  of  the  death  and  grievous  Clirist  given  wholly  to  every  be- 
sufferings  of  our  Lord.  For  though  liever,  and  all  believers  one  in 
a  bone  of  Him  was  not  broken,   Christ. — i?.  Vines, 


-*••- 


SALVATION. 

"For  God  so  loved  the  world,  that  He  gave  His  only  be<?otten  Son,  that 
whosoever  believeth  in  Him  shonld  not  perish,  but  have  everlaetiug 
life." — John  iii.  16. 

Salvation  comprehends  and  takes  and  sight  of  home,  so  there  are  many 
within  its  circle  tlie  whole  object  of  near  to  Christ's  kingdom  who  never 
the  Christian's  hope.  reach  it. 

Cast  up  the  particular  sums  of  all  Let  none  stand  back,  as  if  their 
the  good  things  promised  in  the  sins  were  too  great  to  be  forgiven,  or 
covenant,  and  the  total  they  amount  their  case  too  bad  to  be  cured, 
mito  is  "  salvation."— GwrnaW.  jeeus  is  an  Advocate  who  never  lost 

As  vessels  are  wrecked  at  the  har- .  a  cause,  a  Physician  who  never  lost 
bour  mouth,  within  hail  of  friends  a  patient. — Guthrie. 
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There  were  different  tribes  in  the 
wilderness,  bat  the  manna  was  for 
all.  When  the  clouds  poor  out  the 
rain,  they  disregard  all  the  divisions 
of  the  land,  and  the  refreshing 
shower  falls  alike  upon  cottage, 
farm,  garden,  and  lordly  hall. — 
T.  Jones. 

As  a  bill  often  renewed  has  still  to 
be  paid,  and  the  oftener  it  is  renewed, 
with  interest  added  to  the  capital, 
the  debt  but  grows  the  larger,  the 
payment  grows  the  heavier ;  so,  if 
we  persist  in  rejecting  the  Saviour, 
«very  day  of  mercy  will  but  aggra- 
Tate  the  misery  hereafter. — Guthrie. 

Whatever  the  Father  thought 
necessary  for  our  salvation,  the  Son 
hath  revealed  this  unto  us  in  His 
holy  word.  Blessed  be  God,  we  need 
not  mistake  in  matters  of  salvation 
through  ignorance.  If  we  seriously 
and  frequently  read  the  written 
word,  then  we  have  all  things  neces- 
sary for  our  salvation  fully  revealed 
to  us.— D.  Campbell  (1703). 

Salyation — How  Obtainable. — If 
you  were  permitted  to  purchase 
eternal  salvation,  what  would  you 
not  give  for  it  1  And  now  you  may 
obtain  it  by  faith  and  love  :  there  is 
nothing  can  hinder  you  from  acquir- 
ing it — neither  poverty,  nor  misery, 
nor  old  age,  nor  any  state  of  life. 
Believe,  therefore,  in  one  God,  who 
is  God  and  Man,  and  receive  eter- 
nal salvation  for  a  recompense. —  i 
Clemefis  Alexandrintis,  I 

Greatness  of  Salvation.  —  It  is 
the  completencRs  of  salvation  which 
gives  it  its  greatness.  Salvation  is 
colossal,  towering  till  lost  in  the  in- 
accessible majesty  of  its  Author, 
because  containing  whatever  is  re- 
quired for  the  transformation  of 
man  from  the  child  of  wrath  to  the 
child  of  God,  from  death  to  life, 
from  the  shattered  and  corruptible 
and  condemned  to  the  glorious 
and  imperishable  and  approved. — 
H.  Melvill. 

Free  Oraoe. — Mr.  M'Laren  and 
Mr.  Gustart  were  both  ministers  of 
the  Tolbooth  church,  Edinburgh. 
When  Mr.  M'Laren  was  dying,  Mr. 


Gustart  paid  him  a  visit,  aud  put 
the  question  to  him,  ''What  are 
you  doing,  brother  ?  "  His  answer 
was,  "  I'll  tell  you  what  I  am  doing, 
brother.  I  am  gathering  togeth^ 
aU  my  prayers,  all  my  sermons,  all 
my  good  deeds,  all  my  ill  deeds ; 
and  I  am  going  to  throw  them  all 
overboard,  and  swim  to  glory  on 
the  plank  of  fr«e  grace." 

Hope  for  Eyeiy  Sinner. — ^That 
there  is  hope  of  mercy  for  the  worst 
of  sinners  appeareth  from  the  aU- 
sufficieney  of  Christ's  sacrifice 
ofifered  upon  the  cross,  and  the  ful- 
ness of  satisfaction  that  was  thereby 
made ;  "  for  He  is  able  to  save  to  the 
uttermost  all  that  come  unto  God 
by  Him."  And  this  word  uttermost 
is  of  very  large  extent :  it  extends 
so  far  that  we  cannot  look  beyond 
it,  no,  not  in  our  thoughts ;  for  let 
a  man  imagine  his  case  to  be  never 
so  desperate,  liis  sins  to  be  never  so 
many  and  heinous,  yet  Christ  by 
His  death  is  able  to  save  him  frx>m 
them  all. — Thomns  Gouge^ 

Means  of  Salvation. — The  means 
of  salvation  by  Christ  are  two— 
His  merits  and  His  efficacy:  His 
merits,  in  that  by  His  obedience  to 
the  Law  and  by  His  passion  He 
made  a  satisfaction  for  our  sins, 
freed  us  frt)m  death,  and  reconciled 
us  unto  God ;  His  efficacy,  in  that 
He  gave  His  Spirit  to  certify  the 
corruption  of  our  natures,  tliat  we 
may  die  unto  sin  and  live  to 
righteousness,  and  have  true  com- 
fort in  terrors  of  conscience  and 
in  the  pangs  of  death.  The  evils 
from  which  we  are  saved  are  our 
sins,  in  that  Christ  freeth  us  from 
the  guilt  and  punishment  and  fault 
of  them  all,  when  we  believe. — M* 
W,  Perkins. 

The  Hehnet  of  Salvation.— W^e 
are  directed  to  "  take  the  helmet  of 
salvation  ;*'  and  this  is  not  for  some 
particular  occasion,  and  then  hang 
it  by  till  another  extraordinary 
strait  calls  us  to  take  it  down  and 
use  it  again ;  but  we  must  take  it 
BO  as  never  to  lay  it  aside  till  Ood 
shall  take  off  this  helmet  to  pat  on 
a  crown  of  glory  in  the  loom  of  it. 
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«  Be  sober,  and  hope  to  the  end/* 
is  the  apostle  Peter^s  counsel  (1  Pet. 
i.  18).  There  are  some  engines  of 
war  that  are  of  use  but  now  and 
then — ^as  ladders  for  scaling  of  a  fort, 
which  done,  they  are  laid  aside  for 
a  long  time  and  not  missed.  But 
the  helmet  is  of  continual  use.  We 
shall  need  it  as  long  as  our  war  with 
sin  and  Satan  lasts. — Qurnall. 

"  No  Other  Name."— There  is  no 
other  name,  no  other  nature,  no 
other  blood,  no  other  merits,  no 
other  person  to  be  justified  and 
saved  by  but  Jesus  Christ.  You 
may  run  from  creature  to  creatm*e, 
and  from  duty  to  duty,  and  from 
ordinance  to  ordinance ;  and  when 
you  have  wearied  and  tired  your- 
selves in  seeking  ease  and  rest,  satis- 
iihction  and  remission,  justification 
and  salvation  in  one  way  and  other, 
you  will  be  forced,  after  all,  to  come 
to  Christ,  and  to  cry  out,"  Ah,  none 
but  Christ,  none  but  Christ ! "  Ah, 
none  to  Christ,  none  to  Christ  I  No 
works  to  Christ's,  no  duties,  no  ser- 
vices to  Christ's,  no  prayers  to 
Christ's,  no  tears  to  Christ's,  no 
righteousness,no  holiness  to  Christ's. 
— Brooks, 

Unbelieying   Speculators. 


shipmaster  is  steering  homewards. 
He  has  been  many  days  at  sea  with- 
out sight  of  land.  He  has  calcu- 
lated his  course  according  to  the 
best  of  his  ability ;  but,  from  the  use 
of  inaccurate  instruments,  or  blun- 
ders in  his  figures,  he  has  cast  up 
his  course  several  points  wide  of 
the  truth.  He  steers  accordingly, 
sincerely  believing  that  his  course 
is  right.  Will  the  sincerity  of  his 
belief  in  error  prevent  his  ship  frt)m 
being  broken  when  it  strikes  the 
rocks  ?  No ;  because  the  rocky 
coast  is  a  real  substantial  object. 
And  we  suspect,  if  unbelieving  spe- 
culators acknowledged  the  reality 
of  a  spiritual  world  as  an  object 
external  to  ourselves,  they  could  not 
possibly  suppose  that  a  man  can 
reach  the  rest  that  remaineth  by  a 
false  course  as  safely  as  by  a  true. 

Hope  of  Salvation. — ^Labour  to 
strengthen  thy  hope  of  salvation,  or 


thou  wilt  show  that  thou  little  es- 
teemest  Christ  and  His  salvation: 
as  we  prize  any  good,  so  we  labour 
more  or  less  to  assure  ourselves  of 
it.  If  a  prince  should  lose  a  pin 
from  his  sleeve  or  a  penny  out  of  his 
purse,  and  one  should  bring  him 
news  it  is  found,  the  things  are  so 
inconsiderable  that  he  would  not 
care  whether  it  were  true  or  not. 
But,  if  his  kingdom  lay  at  stake  in 
the  field,  and  intelligence  comes 
tliat  his  army  hath  got  the  day,  and 
beaten  the  enemy,  O  how  he  would 
long  to  have  his  hope,  that  is  now 
raised  a  little,  confirmed  more 
strongly  by  another  post !  Is  heaven 
worth  so  little  that  you  can  be  satis- 
fied with  a  few  probabiUties  and 
uncertainties?  Thou  basely  de- 
spisest  that  blessed  place  if  thou 
be  no  more  solicitous  to  know  the 
truth  of  thy  title  to  it. — Qurnall, 

How  shall  we  Escape? — This 
question,  the  Scriptures  assure  us, 
has  been  asked  already :  it  has  been 
asked  in  faith  and  answered  in 
mercy.  And,  blessed  be  God,  the 
answer  still  remains,  to  console  and 
strengthen  the  contrite  penitent: 
**Beheve  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
and  thou  shalt  be  saved."  Here  is 
the  way  to  escape  ;  here  is  the  Phy- 
sician that  can  heal — the  Redeemer 
that  can  save ;  there  is  none  other 
name  but  HIb  which  can  crown  hope 
with  His  own  everlasting  joy< 
Keceive  it,  therefore,  I  entreat  you, 
with  all  your  heart,  and  mind,  and 
soul,  and  strength ;  pray  by  it,  walk 
by  it,  trust  ye  ever  in  it ;  and  may 
He  who  hath  bestowed  upon  you 
this  great,  this  precious  name,  give 
you  not  over  to  the  **  spirit  of  bond- 
age again  to  fear,"  but  fill  you  with 
the  "  Spirit  of  adoption  whereby  ye 
cry,  Abba,  Father." — R,  Anderson, 

Why  will  ye  Die  ?— The  Lord 
hath  declared  by  oath  a  greater  de- 
hght  in  the  conversion  and  salvation 
of  poor  sinners,  whether  they  are 
young  or  old,  than  in  the  destruction 
and  danmation  of  such.  Ezek.  xxxiii. 
II :  "  As  I  live,  saith  the  Lord,  I  have 
no  pleasure  in  the  death  of  the 
wicked;  but  that  the  wicked  turn 
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from  bis  way  and  live  :  turn  ye,  |  ing  danger  are  disbanded,  or  at 
torn  ye  from  your  evil  ways ;  for  least  disarmed.  O  bappy  tben  are 
why  will  ye  die,  0  bouse  of  Israel  ?  "  tbose  wbo,  escaped  from  tbe  errors 
Two  things  make    a   thing   more  i  of  tbe  world,  have  cast  their  anchor 


credible  :  (1)  the  quality  or  dignity 
of  tbe  person  speaking;  (2)  tbe 
manner  of  the  speech.  Now  here 
you  have  tbe  great  God  not  only 


on  tbe  bright  shore  of  tbe  eternal 
Gospel,  and,  supported  by  the 
Friend  who  promises  and  provides 
everything,  walk  on  tbe  road  of 


speaking,  promising,  but  solemnly  |  their  pilgrimage  which  leads  to  the 
swearing  tiiat  Ho  bad  rather  poor !  city  of  golden  streets  1  It  is  in  the 
sinners  should  live  than  die,  be  ranks  of  these  pilgrims,  and  here 
happy  than  uiiserable ;  therefore  .  only,  where  is  sung  the  great  song 
despair  not,  O  aged  sinner,  but  re-  of  victory :  "  0  death,  where  is  thy 
turn  unto  the  Lord,  and  thou  sbalt  |  sting?  0  grave,  where  is  thy  vie- 
be  bappy  for  ever. — Brooks,  ,  tory  ?" — Kruvimacher. 

The  All-  BuflSoient  Sacrifice. — As  |  The  Heavenly  Investment — *  *  As 
soon  as  a  sinner  convinced  of  sin  j  I  walk  to  my  business  in  tbe  mom- 
feels  the  weight  of  bis  iniquities  ing,"  gays  a  Christian  writer,  "I 
heavy  upon  him,  and,  conscious  that  occasionally  meet  with  a  gentle- 
be  is  unable  to  help  himself,  comes "  man  who  invariably  turns  tbe  con- 
with  godly  sorrow  to  seek  for  par-  versation  upon  investments.  He 
don  for  his  Kedeemer's  sake— as  is  very  fond  of  guaranteed  stocks 
soon  as  he  sees  by  faith  the  atone-  ©f  good  railways  paying  five  per 
ment  of  tbe  blood  of  Clirist  as  tbe  cent.,  and  sometimes  be  will  say, 
all-sufficient  sacrilice  and  propitia-  •  Now  there  is  a  stock  just  coming 
tion  for  sin,  and,  giving  up  all  other  out;  it  is  quite  safe;  you  will  get 
reliance  and  trust,  seeks  tor  pardon  your  interest,  and  find  your  capital 
and  reconciliation  with  God  only  intact  when  you  want  it.  I  have 
through  Him— so  soon  God  in  His ,  taken  all  I  can,  and  am  recom- 
mercy  accepts  him  in  Clirist  Jesus;  mending  all  my  friends  to  do  like- 
takes  away  from  oflf  him  the  load  wise.*  I  would  imitate  this  gentle- 
of  his  former  transgressions ;  justi- 1  man  in  this  respect,  and,  when  I 
fies  him  freely  by  His  grace  ;  washes  ,  gee  an  investment  for  advancing 
him  from  every  stain  of  guilt.  The  the  cause  of  my  Saviour  and  tbe 
sinner  is  thus  justified  by  faith.  He  good  of  my  fellow-men,  I  would 
is  in  the  state  of  one  of  those  persons  desire — I  trust  I  can  say  it  with 
to  whom  our  Saviour  said  while  on  '  sincerity— first  to  take  as  large  a 
earth,  **  Thy  faith  hath  saved  thee."  share  as  I  possibly  can,  tben  to 
"Behold,  thou  art  made  whole ;' recommend  it  to  ail  my  friends, 
sin  no  more,  lest  a  worse  thing  •  believing  that  no  investment  can 
come  unto  thee." — Dcnison,  be  more  safe,  no  interest    can   be 

HappyPilgrim8.—0  thou  blessed  ^^re  regularly  paid,  and  no  capital 


security,  in  which  we  have  to  re 
joice  through  Christ !  There  is  no 
storm  whose  power  breaks  not  in 
Him — no  evil  which  is  not  trans- 
formed by  Him  into  a  blessing. 
He  extends  for  us  over  aU  chasms 
tbe  bridge  of  His  almighty  pro- 
tection :  He  bears  us  on  eagle's 
wings  over  rivers  and  mountains. 
The  prospect  of  the  future  of  our 


so  ultimately  secure,  as  that  wiiicb 
is  guaranteed  by  God  Himself." 

A  Saviour  for  All. — Where  is 
Christ  now?  He  is  at  the  right 
hand  of  God ;  He  bears  our  names 
upon  His  heart,  and  our  sorrows 
upon  His  sboidders ;  there  is  not  a 
single  sorrow  that  we  can  have 
but  He  bears  it.  O  blessed  truth ! 
There  are  little  things,  in  some  of 


life  is  clear  and  serene  until  beyond  >  our  sorrows,  which  we  could  not 
the  day  of  judgment.  Tbe  stones  .  tell  to  any  earthly  being  around  us; 
of  stumbling  are  removed  from  om* ;  nay,  I  have  sometimes  thought 
latb,  and  the  ambuscades  portend- ;  that  if  one  of  those  heavenly  beings 
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who  once  lived  on  earth  were  to 
come  to  118,  we  could  not  tell  them. 
Aud  3^et  wo  can  tell  God.  Blessed 
l»e  God,  Christ  is  as  much  our 
Saviour  when  our  hands  are  hang- 
ing down  as  when  they  are  lifted 
lip,  though  it  is  to  our  shame  that 
they  are  so  often  hanging  down. 
I  want  a  Saviour  for  low  frames 
as  well  as  for  high  frames,  and  in 
Jesus  I  have  such  a  Saviour.  O 
beloved,  Jesus  is  all  that  the  soul 
can  want  to  make  it  glad.  He  is 
the  "  Man  of  sorrows ;  "  and  there 
is  not  a  sorrow  that  you  have  but 
His  grace  is  enough  for  it ;  He  Him- 
fielf  enters  into  it,  and  will  soou  lift 
you  out  of  it,  and  above  it,  and 
make  you  sing  the  louder  for  it, 
throughout  eternity. — /.  ff.  Evans, 
Working  ont  Salvation. — What 
a  wonderful  capabiUty  is  found  in 
plants  to  change  their  form,  sub- 
stance, and  colour.  See  it  iji  a 
rose,  an  apple,  a  cabbage.  Show 
one  who  is  an  utter  stranger  to  this 
property,  side  by  side,  a  head  of 
oroccoliaud  a  stalk  of  red  garnishing 
kale,  and  then  show  him  the  wild 
thin  cabbage  plant  on  the  sea  cliff, 
and  say,  "  Both  of  these  came  out 
of  that  plant."  "  Yes,"  he  would 
answer,  "  by  a  miracle,  if  it  is  true." 
•*  No,"  you  reply,  "  not  by  a  miracle, 
but  by  the  ordinary  agency  of  man ; 
by  his  skill,  patience,  and  persever- 
ance, acting  upon  the  natural  laws 
of  growth."  So  it  is  with  the  most 
eminent  statesman,  master  of  an 
art,  or  divine.  Theu*  original  con- 
dition was  no  better  than  that  of 
the  lowest  and  vilest  of  men ;  but 
parents  and  teachers,  study,  obser- 
vation, examples,  experience,  drew 
forth  talents,  powers,  principles, 
once  hidden,  into  active  energetic 
life.  And  all  these  made  the  man 
what  he  is.  We  give  God  all  praise 
for  the  endowments  of  mind,  for 
the  providential  leadings  which 
drew  forth,  out  of  the  general  moss 
of  mankind,  a  Shaftesbury,  a  Fara- 
day, or  a  Martin  Luther ;  but  human 
agency  cannot  be  dispensed  with 
in  the  transformation  either  of 
plants  or  man.  Salvation  also  is 
of  God,  but  man  must  work  it  out. 


Ohrist  the  Way. — A  traveller 
carried  a  heavy  burden  under 
which  he  often  sighed.  Suddenly 
he  obsei'ved  a  cart  at  a  distance. 
*'  Oh,"  he  said  to  himself  **  what  a 
boon  it  would  be  if  I  could  but 
throw  my  bundle  upon  it !  I  will 
hasten  on  aud  ask  tlie  driver — 
perhaps  he  will  let  me  do  so*" 
When,  however,  he  had  walked  on 
about  a  couple  of  hundred  yai'ds,  he 
found  himself  on  the  brink  of  a 
river,  and  saw  the  cart  standing  on 
the  opposite  side.  His  disappoint- 
ment was  so  keen  that  he  burst 
into  tears.  *'Alas!"  he  cried, 
"there  is  a  deep  stream  between 
me  and  the  object  of  my  hope,  and 
there  is  no  way  across."  But 
suddenly  there  came  an  angel,  who 
stretched  his  hand  over  the  river 
aud  divided  the  waters,  so  that  there 
was  a  path  over  to  the  other  side. 
With  joy  the  traveller  now  walked 
to  the  opposite  bank,  where  he  was 
kindly  permitted  to  cast  his  burden 
upon  the  vehicle,  which  carried  it 
so  far  as  it  went,  causing  the 
traveller  to  go  on  his  way  rojoicing. 
Jesus  said,  "  I  am  the  waj',  ,  .  . 
no  man  cometh  unto  the  Father 
but  by  Me."  Without  Him  there 
is  a  deep,  impassable  river  between 
us  and  God.  But  by  His  blood  He 
hath  consecrated  for  us  a  new  and 
living  way  into  the  holiest.  We 
have  free  access  now.  We  may 
CO  mo  with  all  our  cares,  and  lay 
them  down  at  the  feet  of  our  God 
and  Father. — Sunday  Magazine, 

A  Similitnde.  —  The  plan  of 
salvation  is  likened  unto  a  vino 
which  has  fallen  down  from  the 
boughs  of  tlie  oak.  It  lies  prone 
upon  the  ground ;  it  crawls  in  the 
dust;  and  all  its  tendrils  and 
claspers,  which  were  formed  to 
hold  it  in  the  lofty  place  from  which 
it  has  fallen,  are  twined  around 
the  weed  and  the  bramble;  and, 
having  no  strength  in  itself,  it 
lies  fniitless  and  corrupting,  tied 
down  to  the  base  things  of  the  earth. 
Now  how  shall  the  vine  arise  from 
its  fallen  condition  ?  But  one  way 
is  possible  for  the  vine  to  rise  again 
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to  the  place  from  whence  it  has 
fallen.  The  boughs  of  the  lofty- 
oak  must  be  let  down,  or  some  com* 
monication  must  be  formed,  con- 
nected with  the  top  of  the  oak,  and 
at  the  same  time  with  the  earth; 
then,  when  the  bough  of  the  oak 
was  let  down  to  the  place  where 
the  vine  lay,  its  tender  claspers 
might  fasten  upon  it,  and,  thus  sup- 
ported, it  might  raise  itself  up,  and 
bear  fruit  again  in  the  lofty  place 
whence  it  fell.  So  with  man.  His 
afifections  had  fallen  from  God,  and 
were  fastened  to  the  base  things  of 
the  earth.  Jesus  Christ  came  down, 
and  by  His  humanity  stood  upon 
the  earth,  and  by  His  Divinity 
raised  His  hands,  and  united  Him- 
self  witli  tlie  Deity  of  the  ever- 
lasting Father.  Thus  the  fallen 
affections  of  man  may  fasten  upon 
Him,  and  twine  around  Him,  until 
they  again  ascend  to  the  bosom  of 
the  Godhead  whence  they  fell. — 
Walker. 

The    Great    Transition. A 


traveller  relates  that  among  the 
Alps  there  is  a  narrow  path  along 
the  precipitous  slope  of  a  smnmit, 
which  is  crossed  oy  a  deep  and 
dark  defile.  When  the  guides,  one 
before  and  another  behind  the 
traveller,  reach  tliis  fearful  seam, 
they  pause  upon  the  dizzv  edge  to 
reassure  his  mind ;  then  the  leader 
makes  a  swing  from  a  projecting 
rock,  and  lands  upon  the  opposite 
side.  Immediately  turning  towards 
the  man  he  has  left,  urged  forward 
by  his  rear-guard,  he  kneels  upon 
the  margin  of  the  abyss,  extends 
his  hand  over  it,  and  says,  *'  Place 
your  foot  there,  and  trust  my  arm 
to  bring  you  over  safely."  It  is 
done,  and  in  a  moment  the  travel- 
ler stands  on  the  solid  path  leading 
into  a  sweet  and  smiling  landscape 
among  the  mountains  —  *'  peace 
reposing  in  the  bosom  of  strength." 
Tliis  is  called  "  the  terrible  pass." 
How  forcibly  it  represents  the 
convicted  sinner's  transition  from 
disloyalty  to  reconciliation  I  He 
reaches  tlie  limit  of  his  own  wisdom 
and    strength    in    seeking   peace. 


Then  Jesus  bridges  the  gulf  of 
alienation  and  death  wiUi  His 
scarred  hand,  and  invites  the  sinner 
to  step  by  faith  thereon,  trust  his 
Saviour,  and  be  saved.  How 
simple  the  act !  How  glorious  the 
result !  He  is  brought  over  the 
terrible,  dreaded  pass,  into  **a 
large  place,"  and  one  full  of  fra- 
grance and  song.  Befusing  to 
advance,  escape  is  cut  off,  and  he 
falls  into  *'  the  blackness  of  dark- 
ness for  ever." — Herald  of  Mercy, 

Searching  for  Jeans. — '*  It  befell 
me,"  says  Beecher,  "about  two 
years  ago,  to  visit  a  friend,  and 
spend  the  night  with  him,  in  a 
manufacturing  village  in  New 
England.  I  had  never  been  in  the 
place.  I  supposed  that  when  I 
arrived  at  the  station-house  I 
should  find  a  hack  that  could  take 
me  directly  to  the  clergyman*& 
residence.  But  it  was  an  unusual 
train  that  I  was  on,  and  there  were 
no  hacks  there ;  so  I  had  to  widk. 
The  distance  to  the  village  was 
three  miles;  but  before  I  reached 
it  I  walked  at  least  thirteen  miles. 
I  got  there  at  a  time  of  night  when 
all  sensible  men  were  in  bed.  I 
knew  nothing  about  the  place,  and 
did  not  know  where  to  go.  I  could 
not  see  any  church,  or  store,  or 
hoteL  I  wandered  about  for  nearly 
half-an-hour,  and  at  the  end  of 
that  time  I  knew  no  better  where 
I  was  than  I  did  when  I  began  my 
search.  I  never  felt  so  helpless  as 
I  did  then.  I  realised  what  it  was 
for  a  man,  in  his  own  country,  and 
speaking  his  own  language,  to  be 
utterly  lost.  I  knocked  at  three  or 
four  sleepy  houses,  and  received  no 
response.  I  went  to  a  house  where 
I  saw  a  light,  and  found  the  in- 
mates quarrelling.  A  minister 
seemed  to  be  the  last  thing  they 
knew  anything  abont.  I  began 
to  think  I  should  be  obUged  to  sleep 
out  of  doors.  But,  as  I  was  shoot- 
ing down  a  certain  street,  almost 
aimless,  I  saw  a  light;  and  on 
going  t(>  the  house  from  which  it 
proceeded,  and  ringing  at  the  door, 
I  found  that  it  was  the  very  house 
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which  I  was  seeking.  I  know  not 
how  I  was  cast  upon  it  as  I  was. 
I  thought  a  great  many  profitable 
things  tiiat  night.  Among  the  rest, 
I  thoaght  that  I  was,  for  all  the 
world,  like  men  that  I  had  seen 
trying  to  go  about  the  streets  of 
Jerusalem  at  night,  with  nobody 
to  tell  them  the  way,  and  with 
no  chart  of  the  city,  who  would 
turn  first  to  the  right,  and  then  to 
the  left,  without  seeming  to  have 
any  object  except  that  of  finding  a 
place  where  their  souls  could  put 
up  and  rest.  It  is  pitiful  to  see 
a  man  whose  mind  is  troubled, 
whose  conscience  is  against  him, 
and  who  yearns  for  spiritual  rest, 
going  hither  and  thither,  up  and 
down,  saying,  *  Have  ye  seen  my 
Lord  and  Master  ?  Can  ye  tell  me 
where  He  tarries  whom  my  soul 
delights  in?'" 

Heaven  in  View. — You  have  been 
in  a  sliip  when  it  entered  the  har- 
bour, and  you  have  noticed  the  dif- 
ferent looks  of  the  passengers  as  they 
turned  their  eyes  ashore.  There 
was  one  who,  that  he  might  not 
lose  a  moment's  time,  had  got 
everything  ready  for  landing  long 
ago;  and  now  he  smiles  and 
beckons  to  yon  party  on  the  pier, 
who,  in  their  turn,  are  so  eager  to 
meet  him  that  they  almost  press 
over  tlie  margin  of  the  quay ;  and 
no  sooner  is  the  gangway  thrown 
across  than  he  has  hold  of  the  arm 
of  one,  and  another  is  triumphant 
on  his  shoulder,  and  all  the  rest 
are  leaping  before  and  after  him 
on  their  homeward  way.  But 
there  was  another  who  showed  no 
alacrity.  He  gazed  with  pensive 
eye  on  the  nearer  coast,  and 
seemed  to  grudge  that  the  trip  was 
over.  He  was  a  stranger  going 
amongst  strangers;  and,  though 
sometimes  during  the  voyage  he 
had  a  silent  hope  that  something 
unexpected  might  occur,  and  that 
some  friendly  face  might  recognise 
him  in  regions  whither  he  was  going, 
an  aUen  and  an  adventurer,  no 
such  welcoming  face  is  there,  and 
with  reluctant  steps  he  quits  the 


vessel,  and  commits  himself  to  the 
imknown  country.  And  now  that 
every  one  else  has  disembarked,, 
who  is  this  unhappy  man  whom 
they  have  brought  on  deck,  and,, 
groaning  in  his  heavy  chains, 
whom  ^ey  are  conducting  to  the 
dreaded  shore?  Alas!  he  is  & 
felon  and  a  runaway,  whom  they 
are  bringing  back  to  take  his  tibial 
there ;  and  no  wonder  he  is  loth 
to  land.  Now  our  ship  is  sailing 
fast.  We  shall  soon  hear  tha 
rasping  on  the  shallows,  and  the 
commotion  overhead,  which  be- 
speak the  port  in  view.  When  it 
comes  to  that,  how  shall  you  feel  ? 
Are  you  a  stranger,  or  a  convict, 
or  are  you  going  home  ?  Can  you 
say,  'I  know  in  whom  I  have 
believed*?  Have  you  a  Friend 
within  the  veil?  And,  however 
much  you  may  like  your  fellow- 
passengers,  does  your  heai*t  some- 
times leap  up  at  the  prospect  of 
seeing  Jesus  as  He  is,  and  so  being 
ever  with  the  Lord  ? — J,  Hamilton, 

Ooming  to  Christ. — Yon  must 
begin  with  faith,  and  not  with  an 
examination  into  tlie  ground  and 
authority  of  your  title  to  admission, 
if  yon  wisli  to  enter  the  kingdom 
of  God.  Your  right  to  entrance 
rests  in  free  grace.  "Fear  not!" 
is  the  command  which  effects  for 
sinners  tlie  opening  of  the  gates  of 
the  new  covenant.  Why  do  you 
still  continue  to  dream  of  merit 
and  reward?  Learn  to  beheve  in 
God,  who  makes  the  ungodly  right- 
eous. Look  not  merely  at  the 
word,  **  Repent  and  believe " 
(£zek.  xxxvi.  26) ;  look  at  the 
other  —  '*  Look  unto  Me,  and  be 
ye  saved,  all  the  ends  of  the 
world"  (Isaiah  xlv.  22).  Cleave 
not  merely  to  the  sentence,  '*  Un- 
less a  man  be  bom 'again,"  but 
consider  also  the  *'Have  I  any 
pleasure  at  all  that  the  wicked 
should  die,  saith  the  Lord  God, 
and  not  that  he  should  return  &om 
his  ways  and  live?"  (Ezek.  xviii. 
23.)  Consider  and  know  that  the 
last  part  more  immediately  con- 
cerns yourself.    "How?    Shall  I 
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come  to  JesiiB  without  repentance, 
and    without    contrit'on,    without 
lamentation,  even  as  I  here  stand  ?" 
Yes,  come,  accordinpr  as  you  know 
how  to  come.     **  What  ?     May  I 
come     with    the    assurance    that 
although  I  present  myself  in  my 
naked  sinfulness  He  will  not  shut 
His  gates  against  me  ?  "    Certainly ; 
present  yourself  with  such  confi- 
dence.     Doubtless    none    will   be 
saved  who  come  not  to  Jesus ;  but 
the  coming  to  Jesus  is  not  made 
conditional.      Here    tlie    partition 
wall  gives  way  between  the  right- 
eous   and    unrighteous,     between 
little  sinners  and  great.    Here  is 
one  privilege  for  all,  one  hope  for 
those    tliat  lament  their  sins,   as 
well  as  those  who  have  to  complain 
of  the  stony  hardness  of  their  heart. 
They    may   all  approach  without 
hesitation,    when    then*    object    is 
Christ  alone,  and  salvation  in  Him. 
Here    is    made    valid    the    word, 
*^  Him  that  cometh  unto  Me  I  will 
in  no  wise  cast  out"  (John  vi.  37). 
Observe,  the  Saviour  does  not  say, 
Whoever    comes    bo    or    so,    nor, 
W^hoever  comes  in  this  form  and 
that.    Without  limitation,  clause, 
or  condition.  He  says,  **  Him  that 
cometh  unto  Me  I  will  in  no  wise 
cast  out." — Krummacher. 

God  is  not  a  Merchant. — Once 
there  was  a  x>oor  woman  standing 
before  the  window  of  a  royal  con- 
servatory which  looked  into  the 
public  street.  It  was  the  dead  of 
winter,  and  no  flowers  were  to  be 
seen  in  the  gardens  and  no  fruit 
on  the  trees.  But  in  the  hothouse 
a  splendid  bunch  of  grapes  hung 
from  the  ceiling,  basking  in  the 
bright  winter  sun,  and  tiie  poor 
woman  gazed  at  it  till  the  water 
came  into  her  mouth,  and  she  sighed, 
'*  Oh,  I  wish  I  could  take  it  to  my 
sick  darling  r*  She  went  home 
and    sat   down   to    her  spinning- 


wheel,  and  wrought  day  and  night 
until     she     earned    half-a-crown. 
She  then  went  to  the  king's  gar- 
dener and  offered  that  sum  for  the 
bunch  of  grapes ;  but  the  gardener 
received  her  unkindly,  and  told  her 
not  to  come  again.     She  returned 
home,  and  looked  round  her  little 
cottage,  to  see  whether  there  was 
anything  she  could  dispense  witli. 
It  was  a  severe  winter,   yet  she 
thought   she   could   do  wiUiout  a 
blanket  for  a  week  or  two ;  so  she 
pawned    it    for  half-a-crown,  anil 
went  to  the  king's  gardener,  and 
now    offered    him    five    sliillings. 
But  the  gardener  scolded  her,  and 
took  her  by  the  arm  rather  roughly 
and  turned  her  out.     It  just  hap- 
pened,   however,    that   the   king's 
daughter  was  near  at  hand;  and 
when  she  heard  the  angry  words 
of  the  gardener  and  the  crying  of 
Uie  woman,  she  came  up  and  in- 
quu-ed  into  the  matter.    When  the 
poor  woman  had  told  her  story, 
the  noble  princess  said,  with  a  kind 
smile,  "  My  dear  woman,  you  were 
mistaken.    My  father  is  not  a  mer- 
chant, but  a  king;  liis  business  is 
not  to  sell  but  to  give ;"  whereupon 
she  plucked  the  branch  from  the 
vuie,  and  gently  dropped  it  into 
the  woman's  apron.    So  the  woman 
obtained  as  a  free  gift  what  the 
labour  of  many  days  and  nights 
had    proved    unable    to    procure. 
The   salvation   of  the  soil  I  is  the 
greatest  treasure  you  can  desire. 
But  you  cannot  buy  it  with  all  the 
riches  of  the  world,  with  all  the 
prayers  you  could  pray,  with  all 
the  alms  you  could  give,  with  all 
the  useful  works  you  could  perform 
during  a  life  as  long  as  that  of 
Methuselah.      The    fact    is,    your 
Bonl*B  salvation  is  in  the  hands  of  a 
King,  and  not  of  a  merchant.    If 
you  receive  it  at  all,  it  must  be  as 
a  gift,  for  you  never  can  buy  it. — 
Ch  rU t ia n  In telligencer. 
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SANCTIFICATION. 

**  Bepent,  and  be  baptized,  .  .  .  and  ye  shall  receive  the  gift  of  the  Holj 

GhoBt:*— Acts  ii.  38. 


God  called  Jacob  up  to  Bethel: 
80  the  Spirit  prompts  the  saint  to 
duty. — GumalL 

Justification  was  never  in- 
tended as  a  substitute  for  sanctifi- 
cation. — J.  H.  Evans. 

The  broad  seal  of  our  sancti- 
fication  must  witness  to  the  privy 
seal  of  our  adoption. — Burhitt. 

Who  but  the  Spirit  of  God  can 
make  a  creature  like  God,  by 
making  him  pai'taker  of  the  Divine 
nature  ? 

The  Spirit  sanctifies  none  but 
vrhom  Christ  prays  His  Father  to 
sanctify ;  and  they  are  His  peculiar 
nimiber  given  of  God  to  Him. — 
GumalL 

The  light  of  sanctification  must 
begin  in  the  understanding,  and 
from  thence  be  transfused  to  the 
affections,  the  inferior  parts  of  the 
soul,  and  from  tlience  break  forth 
and  shine  into  action. — Leigh  ton. 

"  SANCTiFiCATiON,"explainsUsher, 
**  is  no  less  than  for  a  man  to  be 
brought  to  an  entire  resignation  of 
his  own  will  to  the  will  of  God,  and 
to  live  in  the  offering  up  of  his 
heart  continually  in  the  names  of 
love,  as  a  whole  burnt-offering  to 
Christ." 

"  I  wish,"  says  Kutherford,  "  for 
no  other  heaven,  on  this  side  the 
last  sea  I  must  cross,  than  this 
service  of  Christ  to  make  my 
blackness  beauty,  my  deadness 
life,  my  guiltiness  sanctification. 
I  long  much  for  that  day  when  I 
shall  be  holy.  Oh,  what  spots  are 
yet  unwashen !  '* 

Sanctification  Necessary. — Had 
Christ  only  purchased  remission 
without  sanctification,  it  had  not 
been  for  the  honour  of  God*s  holi- 
ness, nor  would  our  condition  have 
been  elevated.  It  was  necessary  the 
filth  of  sin  should  be  removed,  the 
dominion  of  sin  be  abolished,  that 


we  might,  as  holy  pei*sons,  approach 
to  God.  All  had  been  of  little 
efficacy  to  us  had  not  the  waters 
of  the  Spirit  flowed  out  from  the 
rock  where  it  was  struck,  to  cleanse 
the  filthiness  of  our  souls. — Char- 
nock, 

Life  onto  Bighteonsness. — Men 
deceive  themselves  while  they  con- 
tent themselves  with  a  supposed 
presence  of  the  Spirit,  while  there 
is  no  wtilking  after  the  Spirit ;  for 
tliink  we  that  the  Spirit  renews  us 
only  witliin  and  not  without  ? 
Doth  He  make  us  believe  as  Chris- 
tians, and  not  live  as  Christians? 
Doth  the  sap  and  juice  of  a  tree 
only  quicken  it  within,  and  not 
cause  it  to  produce  fruit  outwardly. 
Grace  is  as  a  light  in  a  clear  lan- 
tern, which  from  within  enlight- 
eneth  without,  and  no  man  has 
received  the  spirit  of  Christ  if  it 
be  not  unto  him  life  unto  righteous- 
ness.— T.  Taylor, 

(Hean  Hands,  Unclean  Hearts. — 
Many  have  clean  hands  but  unclean 
hearts.  They  wash  the  outside  of 
the  cup  and  platter  when  all  ig 
filthy  within.  Now  the  former 
without  the  latter  profits  a  man  no 
more  than  it  profited  Pilate,  who 
condemned  Christ,  to  wash  his 
hands  in  the  presence  of  the  people : 
he  washed  Ins  hands  of  the  blood 
of  Christ,  and  yet  had  a  hand  in 
the  death  of  Christ.  The  Eg3rptian 
temples  were  beautiful  on  the  out- 
side, but  within  you  shall  find 
nothing  but  some  serpent  or 
crocodile.  **  He  is  not  a  Jew  which 
is  one  outwardly."  Judas  was  a 
saint  without,  but  a  sinner  within ; 
openly  a  disciple,  but  secretly  a 
devil. — Mead. 

A  Similitude. — I  liave  fanoied 
myself  sitting  in  a  carriage  drawn 
by  wild,  furious  horses,  myself 
holding  the  reins.  The  steeds  are 
young  and  fall  of  mettle;    and. 
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taking  the  bits  in  their  teeth,  they 
bear  me  on,  and  I  have  not  power 
to  control  them.  Bnt  just  as  I  am 
in  my  extremity,  and  abont  to  be 
run  away  with,  I  feel  a  sensation 
as  though  a  strong  man  had  come 
into  the  chariot  behind  me,  and, 
encirling  me  in  his  strong  arms,  had 
stretched  out  his  hands  and  taken 
the  lines,  and  was  controlling  my 
impetaons  steeds.  He  does  not 
take  the  fire  out  of  them,  but  guides 
them,  and  makes  them  go ;  and  I 
am  safe,  though  flying  like  the 
wind,  while  this  mighty  charioteer 
is  with  me. — Simpson. 

The  Spirit  and  Nature.— The 
spirit  would  be  entirely  holy — 
nature  cannot.  Nature  would  be 
unholy — ^the  spirit  cannot.  A  bird 
of  Paradise  is  detained  in  a  cage  of 
fallen  humanity;  the  cage  cannot 
kill  the  bird  —  the  bird  cannot  free 
itself  from  the  cage,  neither  can 
it  transform  the  cage  into  its  own 
likeness.  It  flutters  and  falls  back ; 
it  sighs  for  hberty  and  flutters 
again;  it  quiets  itself  in  patience 
and  sings  in  hope  of  deUverance — 
and  thus  it  must  flutter  and  sigh, 
and  sing  and  wait,  till  the  cage  is 
removed.  Then  "  to  be  absent  from 
the  body  is  to  be  present  with  the 
Lord."  Then  the  kingdom  of  Crod 
shall  be  fully  set  up  within  us. 
Then  mortality  shall  be  swallowed 
np  of  life.  Then  shall  *'  we  be  satis- 
fied, when  we  awake  with  His  like- 
ness."— B.  J,  Wheeler, 

Spiritual  Life. The  third 

Person  in  the  blessed  Trinity  has 
the  title  of  "holy,"  because  His 
proper  office  is  to  sanctify  all  the 
elect  of  God.  So  that  the  more  we 
partake  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the 
more  exact  and  regular  our  lives 
will  be ;  for  the  true  notion  of  a 
spiritual  life  is  not  a  life  spent 
wholly  in  the  devotional  part  of  re- 
ligion, but  a  life  spent  according  to 
Uie  rules  of  sanctified  reason  and 
tiie  dictates  of  God's  Holy  Spirit 
contained  in  His  Word.  The  Spirit 
of  God  is  a  vigorous  and  active 
principle,  and  where  He  has  taken 
*xp  His  residence  in  the  soul  of  a 


man  He  will  exert  a  powerful  in* 
fluence  upon  all  his  thoughts, 
words,  and  actions.  And  where 
the  spiritual  principle  reigns  in  the 
soul  of  a  man,  it  will  make  him  to 
be  fruitful  and  abound  in  eveiy 
good  work. — Atterbury, 

Sanctification  Defined. — The  verb 
"to  sanctify,"  in  its  etymological 
meaning,  signifies  to  separate  from 
a  common  and  profane  use  to  an 
appropriate  and  special  service. 
In  this  sense  it  is  applied  to  the 
Sabbath  (Gen.  ii.  8) ;  to  the  Jewish 
tabernacle  and  temple  and  the 
utensils  of  the  Divine  service  (see 
Exod.  XXX.) ;  and  to  Aaron  and  his 
sons  and  their  successors  in  office. 
The  term,  thus  used  in  a  ceremonial 
sense,  is  apphed  in  a  high  spiritual 
sense  to  all  justified  and  regenerate 
men  (1  Cor.  i.  2) ;  denoting  their 
separation  from  sin,  and  their 
dedication  to  the  service  of  Ood. 
And  from  this  it  is  easy  to  see  what 
is  involved  in  that  matured  and  per- 
fected degree  of  the  Spirit's  work 
which  St.  Paul  calls  a  being  sancti- 
fied *'  wholly  "  (1  Thess.  v.  28).  It 
consists  in  an  entire  separation 
from  sin  and  an  entire  dedication 
to  God.— jPteW. 

Operationfl  of  the  Spirit — Mark 
the  rain  that  falls  from,  above,  and 
the  same  shower  that  droppeth  out 
of  one  cloud  increaseth  sundry 
plants  in  a  garden,  and  severally, 
according  to  the  condition  of  eveiy 
plant ;  in  one  stalk  it  makes  a  rose, 
m  another  a  violet,  divers  in  a 
third,  and  sweetening  all.  So  the 
Spirit  works  His  multiform  effects 
in  several  complexions,  and  all 
according  to  the  increase  of  God. 
Is  thy  habit  and  inclination  cho- 
leric ?  Why,  try  thyself  if  thou  be 
very  apt  to  be  zealous  in  a  good 
cause,  and  He  turns  thy  natural 
infirmity  into  holy  heat.  Is  melan- 
choly predominant  ?  The  grace  of 
God  wlU  turn  that  sad  humour  into 
devotion,  prayer,  and  mortifying 
thy  pleasures  to  die  unto  the  world. 
Is  thy  temperature  sanguine  and 
cheerful?  The  goodness  of  God 
will  allow  it  unto  thee  in  thy  civil 
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life,  in  a  good  mean ;  but,  over  and 
above,  it  will  make  thee  bountiful, 
-easy  to  pardon  injuries,  glad  of 
reconciliations,  comfortable  to  the 
distressed,  always  rejoicing  in  the 
Lord.  Is  a  man  fearful  ?  If  this 
freezing  disease,  which  is  in  thee 
from  thy  mother's  womb,  be  not 


absolutely  cured,  yet  the  Holy 
Ghost  will  work  upon  it,  to  make 
thy  conscience  tender,  wary  to  give 
no  offence,  to  make  thee  pitiful, 
penitent,  contrite,  ready  to  weep 
lor  thy  transgressions. — F.  F, 
Trench, 


SATAN. 

"  Stand  against  the  \dles  of  the  devil." — Eplies,  vi.  11. 


Satan,  as  a  master,  is  bad ;  his 
work  much  worse  ;  and  his  wages 
worst  of  all. 

If  Satan  doth  fetter  us,  'tis  in- 
tliiferent  to  liini  whether  it  be  by  a 
<;able  or  a  hair ;  nay,  perhaps  the 
smallest  sins  are  his  greatest  strata- 
^ms. — Fuller. 

Satan  keeps  his  greatest  shot  to 
the  last,  that  the  small  might  be 
heard  and  felt,  and  that  the  last, 
coming  in  grater  strength,  might 
find  the  least  strength  to  resist  it. 
— Caryl. 

A  beggar's  coat  needs  continual 
patching.  We  cannot  be  rid  of  our 
ways  wholly,  and  therefore  we 
must  ever  be  mending;  and  no 
more  can  we  hold  out  against  Satan 
and  our  own  corruptions  without 
daily  repair. —  T.  Taylor. 

Satan  goeth  to  and  fro  tlurough 
the  earth ;  he  is  an  ubiquitary,  he 
stays  nowhere.  It  is  the  folly  of 
Popish  votaries  that  think  to  shut 
themselves  up  in  walls  from  the 
temptations  of  Satan  :  cloisters  are 
as  open  to  Satan  as  the  open  field. 
Satan  walketh  to  and  fro  through 
the  earth. — Caryl. 

"Satan  knows,"  says  an  old 
writer,  "  what  orders  thou  keepest 
in  thy  house  and  closet ;  and,  though 
he  hath  not  a  key  to  thy  heart,  yet 
he  can  stand  in  the  next  room  to  it 
and  lightly  hear  what  is  wliispered 
there.  He  hunts  the  Christian  bv 
the  scent  of  his  oA^n  feet,  and,  if 
once  he  doth  smell  which  way  thy 
heart  inclines,  ho  knows  how  to 
take  the  hint." 

Let    this    encourage    thee,    0 


Christian,  in  thy  conflict  with 
Satan :  the  skirmish  may  be  sharp, 
but  it  cannot  be  long.  Let  him 
tempt  thee,  and  his  wicked  instru- 
ments trounce  thee:  it  is  but  a 
little  while,  and  thou  shalt  be  rid 
of  both.  The  cloud,  while  it  drops, 
is  rolling  over  thy  head,  and  then 
comes  fiur  weather,  and  eternal 
sunshine  of  glory. — Gurnall. 

Hidden  Dangers. — The  tempter 
always  flings  over,  at  least  on  the 
ugliest  side,  some  shred  of  an  angel's 
garment.  An  enemy  who  desired 
to  destroy  you  by  your  own  deed 
would  not  lead  you  straight  to  a 
yawning  precipice,  and  bid  you 
cast  yourself  down.  He  would 
rather  lead  you  along  a  flowery 
path,  until  you  should  insensibly 
be  drawn  into  a  spot  which  would 
g^ve  way  beneath  you. 

The  Gospel  and  Satan.  —  The 
prince  of  darkness  hath  set  up  his 
usurped  power,  and  is  become  the 
prince  of  the  world,  and  sets  up 
strongholds  in  our  heai^ts,  and 
mans  them  with  principalities,  and 
powers,  and  spiritual  wickedness ; 
but  Thou  hast  infinite  power,  even 
by  a  poor  despised  Gospel,  to  pull 
down  these  strongholds,  and  to  set 
up  Thy  tlurone  and  Thy  kingdom 
even  where  Satan's  seat  is.  —  Sir 
M.  Hale. 

Service  of  Satan.  —  Tradition 
tells  us  of  a  certain  robber  named 
Scirion,  who,  after  intimidating  the 
strangers  that  he  met,  would  make 
them  wash  his  feet,  and  while  they 
were  performing  the  act  would  push 
them  into  the  sea  and  destroy  tacm. 


SO 
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In  the  same  manner  does  our  ad- 
versary Satan  deal  with  men.  He 
attacks  them  and  gains  the  mastery, 
and  then  exacts  a  service  at  their 
hands,  bnt  in  the  very  service  they 
perform  he  destroys  them,  for  **the 
wages  of  sin  is  death.** 

Subtle  TemptationB. — ^Doubtless 
this  (Matt.  iv.  5-7)  was  the  subtlest 
temptation  that  the  devil  could  in- 
vent, yet  our  Saviour  answered 
liim.  There  is  a  story  of  a  limner 
that,  to  show  his  art,  drew  a  white 
line  so  small  that  it  could  hardly 
be  discerned;  another,  to  show 
that  he  could  excel  him,  drew  a 
black  line  through  the  middle  of  it. 
It  required  an  acute  sight  to  detect 
either.  But  our  Saviour  at  first 
view  immediately  discerned  the 
black  line  of  temptation  to  run 
through  the  plausible  advice  that 
Satan  gave  Him. — White. 

Satan's  Advantages.-Alexander 
of  Macedon,  having  obsened  that 
in  close  fighting  the  beards  of  his 
soldiers  gave  an  advantage  to  his 
enemies,  ordered  them  to  be  cut  off, 
that  no  handle  might  be  given  to 
the  foe.  So  should  Cliristians  re- 
nounce even  their  delights  and 
pleasures,  much  more  their  lusts 
and  sins,  lest  Satan  should  get  ad- 
vantage of  them.  We  are  to  be 
most  careful  of  those  points  of  our 
character  which  seem  to  add  glory 
to  our  manhood,  lest  our  pride 
should  be  our  fall,  and  our  very 
beauty  should  caase  our  defeat. 

Deceit  of  the  Evil  One.  —  The 
cruel  Diocletian  is  said  to  have  en- 
gaged a  number  of  his  soldiers  in 
the  building  of  his  baths,  and  when 
the  stately  erections  for  his  pleasure 
were  all  completed  he  put  those  to 
death  who  had  been  engaged  in  the 
work.  Such  an  occupation  as  that 
is  the  delight  of  Satan.  He  im- 
presses us  into  his  service,  gives  us 
work,  pays  us  wages,  and  promises 
a  future  reward;  but  at  the  end, 
after  ministering  to  his  enjoyment 
and  building  up  his  kingdom,  we 
>.re  consigned  to  torments,  with  the 
airth  of  Satan  ringing  in  our  ears. 


A  Similitiide. — The  lion  is  said 
to  be  boldest  in  the  storm,  'ffia 
roar,  it  is  said,  never  sounds  so 
loud  as  in  the  pauses  of  the  thun- 
der ;  and  when  the  hghtning  flashes, 
brightest  are  the  flashes  of  his 
cruel  eye.  Even  so  he  who  goeth 
about  as  a  roaring  lion  seeking 
whom  he  may  devour  often  seizes 
the  hour  of  nature's  greatest  dis- 
tress to  assault  us  with  his  fiercest 
temptations.  He  tempted  Job  when 
he  was  bowed  down  witli  grief. 
He  tempted  Jesus  when  He  was 
faint  with  hunger.  He  tempted 
Peter  when  he  was  weary  with 
watching  and  heart-broken  with 
sorrow. — Quthrie, 

Promises  of  the  DeYil. — Alexan- 
der, who  grew  fond  of  frequent 
carousals  as  he  advanced  in  victory, 
had  once  invited  his  friends  and 
officers  to  supper.  He  promised  a 
crown  to  the  man  who  could  drink 
the  most  wine.  One  of  his  guests 
consumed  such  an  immense  quan- 
tity that  three  days  after  winning 
the  diadem  he  died.  So  Satan  out- 
wits those  to  whom  he  makes  pro- 
mise of  rewards  and  honours.  The 
very  sins  that  are  to  bring  renown 
and  glory  become  such  fatal  snares 
to  those  who  indulge  in  them  that, 
as  soon  as  the  glory  begins  to  shine 
upon  their  brows,  they  are  slain  by 
the  very  hand  that  has  led  them  to 
such  a  dishonourable  victory. 

The  Serpent's  Insidionsness. — 
Paradise  was  made  for  man,  yet 
there  I  see  the  serpent.  What 
marvel  is  it  if  my  corruption  find 
the  serpent  in  my  closet,  on  my 
table,  in  my  bed,  when  our  holy 
parents  found  him  in  the  midst 
of  Paradise  ?  No  sooner  he  is  en- 
tered, but  he  tempteth :  he  can  no 
more  be  idle  than  harmless.  I  do 
not  see  him  at  any  other  tree ;  he 
knew  there  was  no  danger  in  the 
rest ;  I  see  him  at  the  tree  for- 
bidden. How  true  a  serpent  is  he 
in  every  point — in  his  insinuation 
to  the  place,  in  his  choice  of  the 
tree,  in  his  assault  of  the  woman» 
in  his  plausibleness  of  speech  to 
avoid  terror,  inhis  question  to  move 
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doubt,  in  his  reply  to  work  distrust,  • 
in  his  protestation  of  safety,  in  his 
suggestion  to  envy  and  discontent, 
in  his  promise  of  gain! — Bisliop 
Hall. 

Deyices  of  Satan. — There  were 
fiome  young  cavaUers  in  Pompey's 
army  who  were  exceedingly  proud 
of  the  beauty  of  their  appearance. 
Ctesar's  generals,  perceiving  this, 
gave  orders  that,  instead  of  aiming 
at  their  legs  and  thighs,  the  javelins 
should  be  directed  at  their  faces, 
that  so  they  might  be  deprived  of 
sight.  This  was  the  very  tiling 
tliey  wished  to  avoid.  They  could 
not  bear  the  thought  of  returning 
to  their  homes  with  deformed  fea- 
tures, and,  when  they  saw  the 
gleaming  steel  dazzling  before  their 
«yes,  they  covered  their  faces  with 
their  hands,tumed  away  their  heads, 
and  fled  in  confusion  and  infamy 
from  the  field.  Just  that  point 
where  we  least  expect  and  can  least 
afford  to  be  attacked,  and  about 
whicl)-we  manifest  the  most  pride, 
Satan  will  try  to  reach,  tliat  he  may 
not  only  wound  us,  but  if  possible 
also  disfigure  our  character. 

The  Enemy  of  the  Sonl. — I  was 
once  sailing  on  the  broad  Pacific. 
One  day,  when  the  sea  was  very 
calm,  in  looking  out  upon  the  water 
on  the  Mexican  coast,  I  saw  what 
seemed  to  be  a  long,  sharp,  pointed 
knife  rising  above  the  surface  and 
cutting  the  water,  while  it  kept 
along  with  the  ship  for  an  hour  or 
more.  On  looking  narrowly,  I  saw 
it  was  the  fin  of  a  shark  rising  from 
liis  back.  This  creature  was  follow- 
ing us,  r&ady  to  catch  any  one  who 
might  fall  overboard.  It  was  very 
large,  and  had  cold  murderous  eyes. 
Thus  it  was  gUding  noiselessly  along, 
watching  for  a  chance  to  do  some 
awful  work  of  blood.  So  I  thought 
that  great  enemy  of  souls,  Satan, 
follows  men,  hoping  to  seize  them 
in  some  unguarded  moment,  and 
drag  them  down  to  destruction. 
He  is  in  the  waters  of  sin,  and, 
however  pleasant  they  may  seem, 
it  is  dangerous  to  try  them.  There 
is  no  safety  anywhere,  only  as  one 


keeps  on  in  the  good  staunch  ship 
of  Christian  integrity. — Anon. 

Nets  of  the  Evil  One.— When- 
soever he  tempteth,  he  taketh  this 
advantage,  if  he  can  discover  or 
obtain  it.  He  is  wiser  than  to  set 
sail  against  wind  and  tide,  to  row 
against  the  stream;  therefore  he 
labours  all  he  can  to  find  which 
way  the  stream  of  man's  affections 
runs,  and  to  what  sins  his  relations, 
his  calling,  or  his  opportunities  lay 
him  most  open  and  obnoxious.  Ac- 
cordingly he  lays  his  snares  and 
spreads  his  net.  When  he  meets  with 
a  proud  man,  him  he  tempteth  with 
high  thoughts:  when  he  meeteth 
with  a  covetous  man,  him  he 
tempteth  to  tlie  love  of  the  world 
— he  lays  a  golden  bait  of  profit 
before  his  eyes :  the  adulterous  he 
leads  to  the  harlot's  house.  For, 
howsoever  it  be  true  that  every 
man  hath  in  him  a  principle  suit- 
ing to  every  sin,  yet  it  is  a  truth 
too  that  every  man  is  not  equally 
active  for  or  disposed  unto  every 
sin ;  and  every  man  hath  not  every 
particular  sin'  predominant  in  him. 
Now  Satan,  when  he  seeth  what  is 
predominant  in  any  man,  then  he 
lashioneth  and  frameth  a  tempta- 
tion suitable. — Caryl. 

A  Preacher's  Parable. — ^A  cele- 
brated local  preacher,  generally 
known  as  BiUy  Bray,  was  once 
preaching  with  great  effect  to  a 
large  congregation,  principally 
miners.  In  that  neighbourhood 
there  were  two  mines,  one  very 
prosperous  and  the  other  quite  the 
reverse,  for  the  work  was  hard  and 
the  wages  low.  He  represented 
liimself  as  working  at  that  mine, 
but  on  the  "  pay-day  "  going  to  the 
prosperous  one  for  his  wages.  But 
had  he  not  been  at  work  at  the 
other  mine,  the  manager  inquired. 
He  had,  but  he  liked  the  wages  at 
the  good  mine  better.  He  pleaded 
very  earnestly,  but  in  vain.  He  was 
dismissed  at  last  with  the  remark, 
from  which  there  was  no  appeal, 
that  he  must  come  there  to  work 
if  he  came  there  for  his  wages. 
And  then  he  turned  upon  the  con- 
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gregation,  and  the  effect  wae  al- 
most irresistible — they  must  serve 
Christ  here  if  they  would  share  His 
glory  hereafter  ;  but,  if  they  would 
serve  the  devil  now,  to  him  they 
must  go  for  their  wages  by-and-by. 
^Memoir  of  Billy  Bray, 

Keed  of  Vigilance. — There  is  no 
bait  at  wliich  the  old  serpent  will 
bite  sooner  than  the  lofty  commen- 
dations of  samts.  At  the  baptism 
of  oiu*  Saviour  and  the  desceusion 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  there  came  a 
voice  from  heaven  that  did  resound 
His  glory  far  and  wide,  "  Tliis  is 
My  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am 
well  pleased."  Then  was  Jesus  led 
up  of  the  Spirit  into  the  wilderness 
to  be  tempted  of  tlio  devil.  Tlic 
heathen  were  wont  to  say,  *'  Lc 
moderate  in  tlie  commendation  of 
any  man."  AVhatsoever  was  over- 
praised was  obnoxious  to  the  en^-y 
of  the  gods.  Indeed,  as  for  the 
gods  of  the  heathen,  they  were  but 
spirits  of  damnation.  And  whatso- 
ever is  highly  praised  an  hellish 
envy  dogs  and  follows  it  to  talic 
away  the  garland  from  it.     Brcvca 


et  infausti  po2mU  Bomani  amoves, 
says  the  historian — ^those  whom  the 
people  of  Rome  did  much  prosecute 
with  their  love  and  applause  were 
never  long  prosperous.  WTiat  was 
the  beginning  of  Job's  affliction 
but  those  words  wherewith  God 
did  so  graciously  testify  to  his  in- 
tegrity :  **  Hast  thou  considered  My 
servant  Job,  that  there  is  none  like 
him  in  the  earth  ?  "  Some  that  are 
bold  to  conjecture  say  as  much  for 
David :  the  envy  of  the  devil  was 
stirred  up  against  him  because  he 
was  called  a  man  after  God's  own 
heart.  They  carry  the  same  con- 
ceit upon  the  first  time  that  Peter 
was  sharply  rebuked,  **Get  thee 
behind  Me,  Satan :  "  immediatelvt 
in  a  few  verses  before  that,  en- 
comium was  given  him — ^**  Thou  art 
Peter,  and  upon  this  rock  will  I 
build  My  church."  Necteris  ij^sia 
ex  vincula  sertiSf  as  the  poet  says — 

I  the  waggish  boys  took  Silenus  his 
garland,  and  made  fetters  there- 
with to  bind  him.  So  Satan  con- 
trives mischief  out  of  the  garlands, 

'  out  of  the  praL«;e  of  the  saints. — 
Haekcf, 


SCRIPTURES. 

*•  The>e  are  written,  that  yo  might  believe  that  Jeans  is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of 
God:  and  that  beheving,  ye  might  have  life  through  His  name." — John 
XX.  31. 


The  Word  of  God  is  a  sufficient 
witness  to  itself. 

A  WEAPON  that  is  both  defensive 
and  offensive — such  is  the  Word. —  I 
G  urn  all.  ' 

Being  not  human  reasonings  and  , 
syllogisms.  I  rely  on  Scripture. — : 
TJieodoref.  i 

Believe  those  things  that  arc 
written ;  the  things  which  are  not  | 
written  seek  not. — Basil.  I 

The  very  matter  contained  in 
the  Holy  Scriptures  demonstrates 
their  heavenly  descent,  it  being 
such  as  cannot  be  the  birth  or  pro- 
duct of  a  creature. — Gurnall. 

All  things  that  are  dehvered  to 
US  by  the  Law,  the  prophets,  the 


apostles,  and  the  evangelists,  we 
receive,  acknowledge,  and  reve- 
rence, seeking  for  nothing  beyond 
these. — John  Damascene. 

The  Scriptures  are  a  physician's 
shop  of  preservatives  against  poi- 
sonous heresies,  a  pattern  of  profit- 
able laws  against  rebellious  spirits, 
a  treasury  of  most  costly  jewels 
against  beggarly  elements. — Basil. 

The  saint  is  often  compared  to- 
Christ's  garden.  There  would  not 
long  hang  any  of  tlieir  sweet  fruit 
upon  their  souls  were  not  Satan 
kept  off  with  the  point  of  thi5> 
sword  [the  Word  of  God]. — Crt/r- 
nall. 

Glory  of  Scripture. — This  is  the- 
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glory  of  the  Scripture,  that  it  is  the 
great,  the  only  outward  means  of 
representing  unto  us  the  glory  of 
Glirist ;  and  He  is  the  Sun  in  the 
firmament  thereof,  which  only  hath 
light  in  itself,  and  communicates  it 
to  all  other  things  besides. — Owen, 

Deficieiioy  of  Heathen  Writings. 
— **  In  Cicero  and  Plato,  and  other 
such  writers,"  says  Augustine,  "  I 
meet  with  many  things  wittily  said, 
and  things  that  have  a  moderate 
tendency  to  move  the  passions ;  but 
in  none  of  them  do  I  find  these 
words,  *  Come  unto  Me,  all  ye  that 
labour  and  are  heavy  laden,  and 
I  will  give  you  rest.'  " 

Eemembrance  of  Scripture.  — 
John  Newton,  telling  in  company 
one  day  how  much  his  memory 
was  decayed,  "There,"  said  he, 
**  last  Wednesday,  after  dinner,  I 
asked  Mrs.  C.  what  I  had  been 
about  that  afternoon,  for  I  could 
not  recollect.  'Why,'  said  she, 
*you  have  been  preaching  at  St. 
Mary's.'  Yet  it  is  wonderful,  when 
I  am  in  the  pulpit,  I  can  recollect 
any  passage  of  Scripture  I  want  to 
introduce  into  my  sermon,  from 
Genesis  to  Bevelation." 

Scriptnre  a  Bock.  —  I  cannot 
find  any  rock  for  the  sole  of  my 
feet  but  this  rock  only.  I  see 
plainly,  and  with  mine  own  eyes, 
tliat  there  are  Popes  against  Popes, 
Councils  against  Councils,  some 
Fathers  against  others,  the  same 
Fathers  against  themselves,  a  con- 
sent of  Fathers  of  one  age  against 
a  consent  of  Fathers  of  another  age, 
the  Church  of  one  age  against  the 
Church  of  another  age.  In  a  word, 
there  is  no  sufficient  certainty  but 
of  Scripture  only. — Chillingworth. 

Scriptoie  its  own  Witness.  — 


The  Scriptures  carry  in  themselves 
independent  and  convincing  evi- 
dence of  the  truth,  validity,  and 
sufficiency  of  all  the  narratives, 
doctrines,  promises,  and  threaten- 
ings  they  contain.  Truth  is  its 
own  witness,  and  exacts  our  as- 
sent. I  recognise  the  handwriting 
of  a  friend  without  needing  to  be 


told  who  has  written  to  me.  We 
want  not  the  stars,  much  less  a 
torch,  to  show  us  the  sun  —  it  is 
only  the  blind  that  cannot  see  it. — 
BengeL 

A  Similitude.  —  Place  yourself 
in  imagination  by  the  side  of  an 
Australian  gold-digging,  and  ob- 
serve the  earth  that  is  drawn  up 
from  its  bottom.  It  is  likely  that 
your  unpractised  eyes  will  see 
nothing  in  that  heap  but  rubbish 
and  dirt  and  stones.  And  yet  that 
very  heap  of  earth  may  prove,  on 
washing,  to  be  fuU  of  particles  of 
the  purest  gold.  It  is  just  the  same 
with  the  Bible.  We  see  but  httle 
of  it  now.  We  shall  find  hereafter 
that  every  verse  of  it  contained 
gold. — Eyle, 

The  Eesonrce  for  All.  —  The 
antiquarian  and  the  naturalist,  the 
politician  and  the  legislator,  the 
poet  and  the  philosopher,  the  mo- 
ralist and  the  divine,  the  man  of 
retirement  and  the  man  of  the 
worldi  the  man  of  reason  and  the 
man  of  fancy— all  find  in  Scripture 
a  helper  toward  the  discovery  of 
truth  and  the  attainment  of  happi- 
ness, a  guide  to  the  understanding, 
a  corrector  and  supporter  of  the 
imagination,  a  comforter  of  the 
heart,  a  teacher  of  wisdom,  a  rule 
of  faith,  a  source  of  joy. — Hunter, 

Telescope  and  Microscope. 

The  Word  is  a  telescope  to  discover 
the  great  luminaries  of  the  world, 
the  truths  of  the  highest  concern- 
ment to  the  souls  of  men ;  and  it 
is  such  a  microscope  as  discovers 
to  us  the  smallest  atom  of  our 
tlioughts,  and  discerns  the  most 
secret  intent  of  the  hear^t.  And, 
as  far  as  this  light  reacheth,  it 
comes  with  power  and  authority, 
as  it  comes  armed  with  the  ma- 
jesty of  that  God  who  reveals  it, 
whose  authority  extends  over  the 
soul  and  conscience  of  man  in  its 
most  secret  and  hidden  recesses. — 
Stillin^eeU 

Femsal  of  Scripture.  —  "I  ex- 
hort and  beseech  you,"  says  Leigh- 
ton,  '*  never  to  suffer  so  much  as 
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one  day  to  pass  without  reading 
some  part  of  the  sacred  records. 
It  is  not  possible  to  express  how 
much  sweeter  you  will  find  the 
inspu'ed  writings  than  Cicero,  De^ 
mosthenes,  Homer,  Aristotle,  and 
all  tlie  other  orators,  poets,  and 
philosophers.  They  reason  about 
an  imaginary  feUcit3%  and  every 
one  in  his  own  way  advances  some 
precarious  and  uncertain  thoughts 
upon  it ;  but  this  book  alone  shows 
clearly,  and  with  absolute  certainty, 
what  it  is,  and  points  out  the  way 
that  leads  to  the  attainment  of  it.*' 

Inteidependenoy  of  Scripture. — 
It  is  perilous  to  tamper  with  a 
chart.  Those  parts  which  may  be 
of  little  importance  to  one  captain 
may  be  of  the  highest  importance 
to  another.  The  chart  of  the  new 
dispensation  does  not  render  un- 
necessary that  of  the  old.  A  chart 
of  the  Atlantic  will  not  indeed  suf- 
fice him  who  is  threading  the  coral 
reefs  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The 
authorised  chart  for  those  seas  piust 
be  consulted ;  but  the  former  chart, 
in  some  of  its  bearings,  may  be  of 
some  use  under  circumstances;  nor 
will  he  presume  to  spread  a  sail 
upon  the  former  ocean,  in  coasting 
especially,  without  the  chart  which 
belongs  to  it. — Caugliey. 

Sword  of  the  Word.  —  It  is 
spoken  of  those  that  shall  dare  to 
oppose  and  persecute  the  faithful 
preacher  of  the  Gospel,  fire  comes 
out  of  their  moutlis  to  destroy  them. 
....  The  Word  must  give  them 
the  fatal  stroke.  Juhan  confessed 
as  much  when  bleeding  under  his 
deathly  wound .  Though  tlie  arrow 
came  out  of  a  Persian  bow,  yet 
the  wretch  knew  it  was  sent  by  a 
higher  than  a  Persian  hand.  Vicisti 
Oalileee — O  Gahlean,  Thou  hast 
overcome,  and  been  too  hard  for 
me !  His  conscience  told  him  that 
his  spite  against  the  truth  of  Christ 
was  his  death ;  and  many  more  be- 
side him  have  acknowledged  as 
much  when  under  the  Imnd  of 
justice. — OurnalL 

Spiritual  nimninatioxi.  —  Scrip- 


ture can  only  be  savingly  under- 
stood by  the  illumination  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  The  Gospel  is  a  pic- 
ture of  God's  free  grace  to  sinners. 
Now,  were  we  in  a  room  hung  with 
the  finest  pamtings,  and  adorned 
with  the  most  exquisite  statues,  we 
could  not  see  one  of  them  if  all 
Ught  were  excluded.  The  Spirit*s 
hght  is  the  same  to  the  mind  that 
outward  light  is  to  the  bodily  eyes. 
The  most  correct  and  lively  de- 
scription of  the  sun  cannot  convey 
either  the  light,  the  warmth,  the 
cheerfulness,  or  the  fruitfulness 
which  the  actual  shining  of  that 
luminary  conveys ;  neither  can  the 
most  laboured  and  accurate  disser- 
tation on  grace  and  spiritual  things 
impart  a  true  idea  of  them,  without 
an  experience  of  the  work  of  the 
Spirit  upon  the  heart. — Toplady, 

A  Liying  Ooncordance.  —  The 
Rev.  Thos.  Threlkeld,  of  Rochdale, 
in  Lancashire,  might  have  been 
justly  called  a  Uving  concordance 
to  the  Holy  Scriptures.  If  three 
words  only  were  mentioned— ex- 
cept,  perhaps,  those  words  of  mere 
connection  which  occur  in  hundreds 
of  passages — he  could  immediately, 
without  hesitation,  assign  the  chap- 
ter and  verse  where  they  could  be 
found;  and,  inversely,  upon  men- 
tioning the  chapter  and  verse,  he 
could  repeat  the  words.  This  power 
of  retention  enabled  him  with  ease 
to  make  himself  master  of  many* 
languages.  Nine  or  ten  he  read 
with  critical  pkill.  It  is  affirmed 
by  a  friend  who  lived  near  him, 
and  who  was  on  intimate  terms 
with  him,  that  he  was  acquainted 
with  every  langua<:re  in  which  he 
had  a  Bible  or  New  Testament. 
His  powers  of  reference  and  quota- 
tion were  as  great  and  ready  in  the 
Hebrew  and  Greek  as  in  the 
English. 

Difficulties  of  Scripture.  —  Men, 
indeed,  have  made  an  obscure 
Bible,  but  God  never  did.  As 
Solomon  speaks,  God  made  man 
righteous,  but  they  found  out  sun- 
dry inventions.  So  God  made  the 
Bible  plain  as  to  the  main  of  it ; 
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bnt  men  have  found  out  inventions 
of  allegorising,  scepticising,  cavil- 
ling, that  would  torn  light  into 
darkness,  but  that  **  the  hght 
shineth  in  darkness,  and  the  dark- 
ness comprehends  it  not."  **  That 
which  God  hath  sanctified  do  not 
thou  call  common,"  and  that  which 
God  hath  made  plain  do  not  thou 
darken — nay,  do  not  thou  say  it  is 
dark.  How  plain  as  to  tlie  general 
is  the  history  of  Scripture  !  How 
plain  the  commands,  exhortations, 
threatenings,  promises,  comforts, 
that  are  written  there !  Take  a  sun- 
beam and  write,  and  is  it  possible  to 
write  clearer?  Those  difficulties  that 
are  in  Scriptm*e,  which  indeed  are 
not  few,  are  not  to  drive  us  from 
the  study  of  tlie  Scriptm*es,  as  the 
inference  would  be  made  ;  but  they 
are  of  another  kind  of  aim  and 
tendency.  They  are  not  unriddle- 
able  riddles  and  tiring-irons  never 
to  be  untied,  but  they  are  divine 
and  majestical  sublimities — not  to 
check  our  study  of  Scripture  or  of 
them,  but  to  check  our  self-con- 
fidence of  our  own  wit  or  wisdom. 
They  are  not  to  drive  us  from  the 
holy  ground  where  God  shines  in 
majesty  in  the  burning  bush,  but 
to  teach  us  to  put  off  our  shoes  at 
tlie  holy  ground. — Lightfoot, 

ProphecieB  of  Scripture. — ^What 
things  are  necessary  to  the  vaUdity 
of  Scripture  prophecy  ?  In  answer 
to  this  question  Field  says :  *'  1. 
That  we  have  satisfactory  evidence 
of  the  predictions  having  been 
delivered  before  the  events,  and  not 
having  been  contrived  and  palmed 
upon  the  world  after  them.  2. 
That  the  events  predicted  should 
be  such  as,  from  their  own  nature, 
or  their  distance  in  time,  from  their 
complexity,  or  from  other  circum- 
stances, could  furnish  no  ground 
either  of  previous  assurance  or 
even  of  high  probabihty  to  those 
who  looked  forward  into  ftiturity. 
3.  That  the  prophecy  should  be 
very  full,  very  explicit,  so  that 
there  could  be  no  possibiUty  of 
accidental  coincidence  of  the  event 
with  the  prediction.     4.  That  the 


event  should  most  accurately  cor- 
respond with  the  prophecy,  and 
should  be  sufficiently  notorious  to 
admit  of  public  examination."  He 
then  quotes  from  Treffrey  as  fol- 
lows ; — "  If  in  any  writing  said  to 
be  prophetic  we  meet  with  the 
union  of  these  characteristics,  we 
may  at  once  pronounce  it  to  be 
Divine .  In  Scripture  prophecy  they 
all  concur.  Take,  for  example,  the 
dispersion  of  the  Jews,  as  foretold 
by  Moses  (Deut.  xxviii.) ;  the 
destruction  of  Nineveh,  as  foretold 
by  Kahum  (iii.) ;  of  Babylon,  as 
foretold  by  Isaiah  (xlv.)  and  Jere- 
miah (1.) ;  and  of  Tyre,  as  foretold 
by  Isaiah  (xxiii.)  andEzekiel(xxvi.) ; 
the  succession  of  the  Babylonian, 
the  Medo- Persian,  the  Grecian,  and 
the  Boman  Empires,  as  foretold  by 
Daniel  (ii.,  viii.),  and  you  will  find 
that  in  them  each  of  these  particu- 
lars is  realised.  But  *the  testi- 
mony of  Jesus  is  the  spirit  of 
prophecy.*  This  is  the  great  topic 
of  prophetic  Scripture,  and  the  pre- 
dictions on  this  subject  were  stated 
so  distinctly  as  to  maintain  from 
age  to  age  a  growing  expectation  of 
His  advent.  They  were  so  nu- 
merous as  to  extend  almost  from 
the  birth  of  time  to  within  five 
hundred  years  of  His  actual  appear- 
ance ;  and,  lastly,  their  fulfilment 
was  to  the  letter,  and  in  the  most 
pubUc  manner." 

AnachroniBmB  of  Scriptnre.^ — In 
one  of  his  finest  poems,  **  Gertrude 
of  Wyoming,"  Campbell  commits 
a  strange  anachronism  in  respect 
of  climate.  Forgetting  that  the 
valley  in  which  occurred  the  dark 
tragedy  he  celebrates  is  in  the 
bleak  and  shaggy  uplands  of  Penn- 
sylvania, he  introduces,  if  I  err  not, 
the  condor  wheeling  over  its  blood- 
reddened  cliff,  the  flamingo  flaming 
with  purple  wings  through  the 
reeds,  the  crocodile  laving  its 
mailed  length  in  the  river,  the 
palm  tossing  its  plume  in  the 
glades  —  none  of  wliich  by  any 
possibihty  could  be  found  beneath 
such  an  iron  sky.  Curiously  enough, 
exactly  similar  sHps  occur  in  the 
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writings  of  the  world's  greatest  in  the  course  of  their  researches 
minds,  as  Shakespeare,  Milton,  |  among  the  ruins  of  the  *'  old,  old 
Bacon,  Sir  Thomas  Browne.  There  :  lamp,"  and  in  the  East  generally, 
are  no  such  shps,  even  the  shghtest,  disinterred  a  multitude  of  galleries 
from  heginning  to  end  of  the  Word  and  temples,  even  household  walls, 
of  God.  .  .  .  Infidelity  sought  to  contemporaiy  with  the  earliest 
raise  the  "  loud  laugh "  against  Pharaohs,  and  so  admittedly  long 
the  Word  of  God  from  such  pas-  anterior,  not  posterior,  to  Moses 
sages,  **  Take  us  the  foxes,  the  and  Solomon,  with  therein  and 
httle  foxes,  that  spoil  the  vines :  for  thereon,  to  the  utter  confutation 
our  vines  have  tender  grapes  "  and  confusion  of  the  scomer,  vivid- 
(Song  of  Sol.  ii.  15),  because  **the  I  hued  representations  of  trellised 
fox  "  and  "the  vine  "  are  therein  and  festooned  ** vines,"  wliile  peer- 
introduced  into  S^Tia  centuries  be- 1  ing  through  the  bough-twisted 
fore,  as  was  alleged,  either  was  fences  is  seen  tlie  sharp  mobile 
known  there.  Infidelity  main-  nose  of  the  "  fox,"  stealtliily  steal- 
tained,  quoting  Herodotus,  and  for  ing  towards  its  favourite  repast, 
long  triumphantly,  that  neither  was  Various  of  those  pictured  slabs  are 
the  grape-bearing  vine  nor  the  fox  ,  in  our  museums,  and  they  have 
known  in  Syria  or  in  Egypt  till  I  been  faithfully  reproduced  in  the 
many  hundred  years  subsequent  to  !  great  works  of  Wilkinson  and  other 
the  so-called  books  of  Moses  and  of  Egyptologists.  Ever  since,  infidel- 
Solomon It  is  only,  as  1 1  ity  has  been  silent  upon  this  anach- 

have  said,  within  the  past  few  years  |  ronism  of  Scripture,  and  not  Moses 
comparatively  that  the  truth  has  j  or  Solomon,  but  Herodotus,  found 
been  discovered — ^recovered.     The  :  mistaken. — Grosart, 
explorers  of  Egyptian  antiquities. 


-**- 


"  SELF  "  AND  UNSELFISHNESS. 

*'  If  any  man  wiU  come  after  Me,  let  him  deny  himself,  and   take  up  his 

croBS  daily,  and  follow  Me." — Luke  ix.  23. 

Mankind  are  perpetually  at  vori-   they  are,  are  we,  whether  vain  or 
ance  by  being  all  of  one   sect —   holy. — BUhop  HalL 
viz.,  Selfists.— ^rf<im.  a  ^^  ^^^^  knows  himself,"  says 


He  who  reigns  within  himself, 
and  rules  passions,  desires,  and 
fears,  is  more  than  a  king. — Milton, 

Is  self  thy  centre?     It  is  the 


Colton,  ** knows  others;  and  he 
that  is  ignorant  of  hiniself  could 
not  write  a  very  profound  lecture 
on  other  men^s  heads." 


centre  of  that  vast  circumference  |     Do  you  want  to  know  the  man 
where  lost   souls  meet.  —  J,  H,   against    whom    you    have    most 


Evans. 

Divide  self  from  thy  opinion, 
and  love  things  not  because  they 
suit  with  thy  prejudices,  but  truth. 
— T.  Manton. 


reason  to  guard  yourself?  Your 
looking-glass  will  give  you  a  very 
fair  likeness  of  his  face. — Whately. 

The  reason  why  there  is  so  Uttle 
self-condemnation  is  because  there 


There  is  no  vice  or  crime  that ,  is  so  little  self-examination.  For 
does  not  originate  in  self-love ;  and  :  want  of  this  many  persons  are  like 
there  is  no  virtue  that  does  not  |  travellers,  skilled  in  other  countries 
grow  from  the  love  of  others  out  of .  but  ignorant  of  their  own. — Seeker, 


and  beyond  self. 

Thebb  cannot  be  a  better  glass 
wherein  to  discern  the  face  of  our 
hearts  than  our  pleasures.  Such  as 


Presuming  self-confidence  is  the 
badge  of  ignorance  and  the  curse 
of  fools.  It  is  tlie  humble  privilege 
of  the  wise  alone  to  doubt ;  and 
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they  who  know  the  most  are  always 
the  most  sensible  how  little  the 
most  enhghtened  know. — Burnet, 

Self-denial  is  an  excellent  guard 
of  virtue ,  and  it  is  safer  and  wiser 
to  abate  somewhat  of  om*  lawful 
enjoyments  than  to  gratify  our  de- 
sires to  the  utmost  extent  of  what 
is  permitted,  lest  the  bent  of  nature 
towards  pleasure  hm'ry  us  farther. — 
ToivTison. 

They  who  climb  lofty  moimtains 
find  it  safest,  the  higher  tliey  as- 
cend, the  more  to  bow  and  stoop 
with  their  bodies ;  and  so  does  the 
spirit  of  Christ  teach  the  saints,  as 
they  get  higlier  in  their  victories 
over  corruption,  to  bow  lowest  in 
self-denial. — Gu  mail. 

Secret  of  Attainment. — Be  al- 
ways displeased  with  what  thou  art, 
if  thou  dcsircst  to  attain  to  what 
thou  art  not ;  for  where  thou  hast 
pleased  thyself,  there  thou  abidest. 
But,  if  thou  sayest  I  have  enough, 
thou  perishest.  Always  add,  always 
walk,  always  proceed.  Neither 
stand  still,  nor  go  back,  nor  deviate. 
— Augustine. 

The  Greatest  Wonder. — I  blame 
not  those  who  run  to  scale  the  wall 
of  China,  or  the  p3rramids  of  Egypt, 
the  cataracts  of  the  Missouri,  or  the 
apex  of  Chimborazo ;  but,  if  they 
would  examine  that  which  far  sur- 
passes, not  only  the  artificial  won- 
ders of  the  old  world,  but  the  natural 
wonders  of  the  new,  they  must  re- 
turn to  themselves. — Colt  on, 

Oare  for  Others. — It  is  reported 
of  Agrippina,  the  mother  of  Nero, 
who  being  told  '*  that  if  ever  her 
son  came  to  be  an  Emperor  he 
would  be  her  murderer,"  she  made 
this  reply,  **  I  am  content  to  perish 
if  he  may  be  Emperor."  What 
she  expressed  vaingloriously,  that 
we  should  do  religiously.  '*  Let  us 
perish,  so  our  neighbours,  our  rela- 
tions, and  oar  country  be  bettered." 
— Seeker. 

Heart  Tests. — View  over  these 
six  trials.  Have  your  eyes  been 
opened  to  see  sin  in  its  vileness? 
ChriBt  in  His  beauty  and  necessity? 


Have  your  hearts  been  pricked  and 
'wounded  with  compunction  and 
sorrow  for  sin?  Are  the  loves 
and  delights  of  sin  gone  out  of  yom* 
souls?  Have  you  no  exceptions 
either  to  the  cross  or  yoke  of  Christ  ? 
Have  you  given  up  all  your  own 
righteousness,  whether  gross  or 
refined,  for  dung  and  dross,  and 
received  Christ  for  ever?  Then 
thy  heart  is  savingly  opened  to 
Him. — Flavel. 

Sin  of  Self- Will.— Is  there  not 
something  of  self-will  that  works 
and  is  too  powerful  within  thee? 
Wouldst  thou  not  bo  unresigned, 
and  please  thyself  in  this  or  that 
thing?  Dost  thou  not  say  with 
Naaman  the  Syrian,  **  The  Lord 
panlon  thy  servant  in  this  thing  " 
(2  Kings  V.  18),  and  as  Lot  in 
another  case,  '*  Is  it  not  a  httle 
one?"  (Gen.  xix.  20.)  If  it  be  so, 
God,  who  seeth  the  heart,  seeth  all 
Idiis,  and  He  will  not  be  mocked, 
nor  be  bribed  to  give  thee  peace,  by 
thy  making  a  great  show  of  being 
subdued  and  resigned  in  other 
things. — Worthin/fton, 

Self- Seeking. — The  sentiment 
of  Plato,  a  heathen,  is  worthy  to  be 
adopted  by  every  Clun^tian :  "I 
was  not  born  for  myself  alone ;  for 
my  country  claims  a  part,  my  rela- 
tions claim  a  part,  and  my  friends 
claim  a  part  in  me."  .  .  Bartich, 
the  man  of  God,  was  forbidden 
to  make  self  the  centre  of  his 
wishes.  Seekest  thou  great  things 
for  thyself?  Seek  them  not.  For 
saints  to  set  their  hearts  upon  that 
whereon  beasts  set  their  feet  is  as 
if  a  king  should  abdicate  his  throne 
to  follow  tlie  plough,  or  as  if  a  man 
should  desert  a  golden  mine  to  dig 
in  a  pit  of  gravel. — Seeker. 

Besnlts  of  Selfishness. — Of  all 
that  have  tried  the  selfish  experi- 
ment, let  one  come  forth  and  say 
he  has  succeeded.  He  that  has 
made  gold  his  idol — ^has  it  satisfied 
him?  He  that  has  toiled  in  the 
fields  of  ambition — has  he  been 
repaid?  He  that  has  ransacked 
every  theatre  of  sensual  enjoyment 
— ^is  he  content  ?    Can  any  answer 
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in  the  affirmative  ?  Not  one.  And 
when  his  conscience  shall  ask  him, 
and  ask  it  will,  "  Where  are  the 
hungry  whom  you  gave  meat? 
The  thirsty  whom  you  gave  drink? 
The  stranger  whom  you  sheltered  ? 
The  naked  whom  you  clothed? 
The  prisoned  whom  you  visited? 
The  sick  whom  you  ministered 
unto  ?"  how  will  he  feel,  when  he 
must  answer,  **  I  have  done  none  of 
these  things, — I  thought  only  for 
myself  "  ? — Johnson, 

World's  Self-Love.  —  Suetonius 
spared  not  to  tell  the  world  how 
wicked  great  emperors  were,  who 
therefore  is  said  to  have  taken  the 
same  hberty  in  writing  their  lives 
that  they  took  in  leading  them. 
But  where  iB  the  man  that  hath  not 
a  hair  upon  his  pen,  when  he  comes 
to  write  the  blemishes  of  his  own 
house  or  person?  Alas!  here  we 
find  that  their  pen  will  cast  no  ink ; 
they  can  rather  make  a  blot  in 
their  history  than  leave  a  blot  on 
their  own  name;  they  have,  like 
Alexander's  painter,  a  finger  to  lay 
upon  these  scars,  or,  if  they  men- 
tion them,  you  shall  observe  they 
learn  their  pen  on  a  sudden  to  write 
smaller  than  it  was  wont.  But  in 
the  history  of  the  Scripture  none 
of  this  self-love  is  to  be  found,  the 
penmen  whereof  are  as  free  to  ex- 
pose their  own  shame  and  naked- 
ness as  any  others*. — CrurnaU, 

The  Most  TJsefol  Knowledge. — 
Above  all  subjects  study  thine  own 
self.  For  no  knowledge  that  ter- 
minates in  curiosity  or  speculation 
is  comparable  to  that  which  is  of 
use;  and  of  all  useful  knowledge 
that  is  most  so  which  consists  in 
the  due  care  and  just  notions  of 
ourselves.  This  study  is  a  debt 
which  every  one  owes  himself. 
Let  us  not  then  be  so  lavish,  so 
unjust,  as  not  to  pay  this  debt,  by 
spending  some  part  at  least,  if  we 
cannot  all,  or  most  of  our  time  and 
oare,  upon  that  which  has  the  most 
indefeasible  claim  to  it.  Govern 
your  passions,  manage  your  actions 
with  prudence,  and  where  false 
steps  have  been  made  correct  them 


for  the  future.  Let  nothing  be 
allowed  to  grow  headstrong  and 
disorderly,  but  bring  all  under 
discipline.  Set  all  your  faults 
before  your  eyes,  and  pass  sen- 
tence upon  yourself  with  the  same 
severity  as  you  would  do  upon 
another,  for  whom  no  partiahty 
hath  biased  your  judgment.  — 
Bernard. 

Fubhc  Men  and  Selfishness* — 
Pelopidas  was  departing  from  home 
to  fight,  when  his  wife,  with  true 
womanly  affection,  besought  him 
with  tears  to  take  care  of  himself. 
But,  like  a  warrior  and  a  patriot,  lie 
simply  replied  that  private  persons 
are  to  be  advised  to  take  care  of 
themselves,  but  those  in  public  office 
te  seek  the  welfare  of  others.  Men 
who  stand  in  high  places  and  accept 
special  posts  of  service  must  be 
such  as  will  deny  themselves  for 
the  good  of  those  who  surround 
them.  He  who  shrinks  not  from 
danger  in  attending  to  the  con- 
cerns of  others  may  be  sure  that  a 
Divine  protection  will  be  granted 
to  liim.  We  may  flee  from  danger, 
and  it  may  outrun  us,  and  then  turn 
round  and  meet  us  as  it  did  those 
who  fled  from  the  plague ;  whUe,  if 
we  face  it,  not  for  the  sake  of  bra- 
vado, but  the  good  of  our  fellows, 
we  may  expect  God  to  say  to  us, 
**  I  am  thy  shield  and  thy  exceed- 
ing great  reward." 

Livmg  for  Others. — In  the  Holy 
Land  lived  a  man  called  Eliab, 
whom  God  had  blessed  with  earthly 
goods :  he  was  also  cunning  in  all  the 
wisdom  of  the  East.  But  all  this 
could  not  bring  peace  to  his  heart : 
he  was  often  full  of  sorrow,  and 
wished  to  die.  Then  a  man  of  God 
came  to  him,  and  showed  him  a 
herb  possessed  of  wonderful  powers 
of  healing ;  but  Eliab  said,  "  What 
is  that  to  me  ?  My  body  lacks  not 
health:  my  soul  is  diseased.  It 
were  better  for  m«  to  die."  **  The 
herb  will  do  thy  heart  good,"  said 
the  man  of  God.  ''Ta^e  it,  and 
heal  seven  sick  men,  and  then  thou 
mayest  die,  if  thou  wilt.*'  Eli&b 
did  as  he  was  desired,  and  sought 
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out  misery  in  its  abiding-places. 
He  healed  seven  sick  people,  and 
succoured  the  poor  with  his  riches. 
Then  the  man  of  God  came  again 
to  him,  and  said,  *'  Here  is  a  herb 
of  death  :  now  thou  mayest  die." 
But  EUab  cried,  "  God  forbid !  My 
soul  longeth  no  more  for  death; 
for  now  I  comprehend  the  meaning 
and  use  of  life." — KrummcLclier. 

OovetouBness. — It  is  Scultetus*s 
observation,  that  though  there  are 
many  blemishes  by  which  the  emi- 
nent saints  and  servants  of  God, 
recorded  iu  Scripture,  are  set  forth 
as  instances  of  human  frailty,  yet 
not  one  godly  man  in  all  the  Scrip- 
tures is  to  be  found  whose  story  is 
blotted  with  the  charge  of  covetous- 
ness.  If  that  hold  true,  which  as 
yet  I  am  not  able  to  disprove,  we 
may  wonder  how  it  comes  about 
that  it  should  now-a-days  be  called 
the  professor^s  sin,  and  become  a 
conimon  charge  laid  by  the  profane 
upon  those  that  pretend  to  heaven 
more  than  themselves.  Oh,  woe 
to  those  wretched  men,  who,  by 
their  scandalous  practices  in  this 
kind,  put  the  coal  into  wicked  men*6 
hands,  with  which  they  now  black 
the  names  of  all  the  godly,  as  if  to 
be  covetous  were  a  necessary  con- 
sequent of  profession. — Gurnall. 

Joy  from  Self-Denial.  —  A  man 
takes  a  musical  instrument  and 
undertakes  to  bring  up  one  part  of 
it,  so  that  it  shall  sound  louder  than 
any  other  part.  The  moment  that 
he  brings  it  up  so  that  it  sounds  a 
httle  louder  than  the  others,  people 
say,  *'  Yes,  I  think  I  do  hear  that 
upper  note,"  but  it  is  so  faint  that 
a  person  has  to  put  his  hand  to  his 
ear  to  hear  it.  But  by-and-by  the 
man  works  the  instrument  so  that 
out  rolls  this  upper  note  so  clearly 
that,  although  the  under  notes  are 
there,  everybody  says,  "Ah,  now 
it  has  come  out,  now  I  hear  it ;  it 
is  all  right  now."  And  a  man  that 
de^es  himself  in  the  truest  Chris- 
tian way  does  it  so  that  the  joy  of 
the  upper  feelings  rolls  clear  over 
tbe  pain  and  suffering  of  the  lower 
feelings.    Where  this  does  not  take 


place,  the  self-denial  is  very  im- 
perfect.— Beecher. 

Souls  Pilled  with    Self.  — We 
must  be  emptied  of  self  before  we 
can  be  filled  with  grace ;  we  must 
be    stripped  of    oui'   rags    before 
we  can  be  clothed  with  righteous- 
;  ness ;   we  must  be  unclothed  that 
I  we  may  be  clothed ;  wounded,  that 
I  we  may  be  healed ;  killed,  that  we 
!  may  be  made  ahve ;  buried  in  dis- 
I  grace,  that  we  may  rise  in  holy 
i  glory.   These  words,  "  Sown  in  cor- 
I  ruption,  that  we  may  be  raised  in 
;  incorrnption  ;   sown  in  dishonour, 
that  we  may  be  raised  in  glory ; 
sown  in  weakness,  that  we  may  be 
raised  in  power,"  are  as  true  of  the 
soul  as  the  body.     To  borrow  an 
illustration  from  the  surgeon*s  art : 
the  bone  that  is  set  wrong  must  be 
broken  again,  in  order  that  it  may 
be  set  aright.    I  press  this  truth  on 
your  attention.     It  is  certain  that 
a  soul  filled  with  self  has  no  room 
for  God ;  and,  like  the  inn  at  Beth- 
lehem, given  to  lodge,  crowded  with 
meaner  guests,  a  heart  preoccupied 
by  pride  and  her  godless  train  has 
no  chamber  within  which  Christ 
may  be  born  "  in  us  the  hope  of 
glory."— Gw^/irie. 

Self-EeUance. — A  countryman, 
the  owner  of  great  estates,  noted 
for  his  wisdom  and  prudence,  was 
obliged  to  go  on  a  journey  for  seve- 
ral months.  He  called  his  son,  and 
gave  him  charge  of  all  till  his  re- 
turn. The  youth  was  dismayed  at 
the  task,  but  his  father  bade  him 
farewell,  and  departed.  The  youth, 
Joses  by  name,  undertook  the  work 
with  much  fear,  but  took  courage, 
and  said,  "  My  father  hath  con- 
fided it  to  me,  therefore  I  must 
fulfil  my  work."  So  he  wrought 
vigorously,  and  improved  greatly. 
After  many  months  the  father  re- 
turned, and  found  the  estates,  the 
docks  and  herds,  all  in  good  order, 
and  the  fame  of  his  son  spread 
through  all  the  country.  Then  the 
father  praised  the  good  manage- 
ment of  his  son.  The  son  said, 
"But,  my  father,  what  if  I  had 
had     ill    success?"      The    father 
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smiled,  and'  said,  *'  I  knew  your 
abilities,  but  you  did  not  know 
them.  I  wished  to  give  you  self- 
reliance;  therefore  I  demanded  a 
great  thing  of  you.  You  were  a 
youth,  but  now  you  are  become  a 
man." — Kruminaclier, 

OpportnnitieB  for  Self-Denial. — 
No  man  need  hunt  among  hair- 
shirts,  no  man  need  seek  for  blan- 
kets too  short  at  the  bottom  and 
too  short  at  the  top,  no  man  need 
to  resort  to  iron  seats  or  cushion- 
less  chairs,  no  man  need  shut  him- 
self up  in  grim  cells,  no  man  need 
stand  on  the  top  of  towers  or 
columns,  in  order  to  deny  himself. 
There  are  abundant  opportunities 
for  self-denial.  If  a  man  is  going 
to  place  the  higher  part  of  his 
nature  uppermost,  he  will  have 
business  enough  on  hand.  He  will 
not  need  to  go  into  the  wilderness 
to  deny  himself.  And,  by  the  way, 
to  go  alone  into  the  wilderness  is 
no  safeguard  against  evil.  A  man 
never  went  into  the  wilderness  in 
this  world  that  the  devil  did  not  go 
with  him.  In  the  city  the  de^ 
lias  so  much  to  do  that  he  cannot 
pay  much  attention  to  any  one 
man,  but  ii^  the  wilderness  he  has 
you  t  It  is  a  bad  plan  to  keep  by 
yourself  too  much.  When  you  are 
under  wholesome  excitements  in 
life,  when  you  are  made  to  vibrate 
and  respond  to  genial  influences, 
these  things  help  you  on  toward 
self-denial. — Beecher, 

Self- Sufficiency.  —  A  man  and 
a  little  boy  about  five  years  old 
were  walking  homeward  from  a 
certain  town,  the  former  carrying 
a  parcel.  Presently  his  little  com- 
panion said,  **  Please  let  me  carry 
the  parcel."  **  My  dear  child,  'tis 
too  large  for  you.'*  "  Oh,  no,  I 
can  carry  it.  Please  let  me  have 
it,"  using  his  best  endeavours  to 
lay  hold  on  the  parcel.  "  Very 
well:  you  have  determined  it. 
The  parcel  is  no  burden  to  me ;  but, 
I  tell  you  again,  it  is  too  large  and 
heavy"  for  you.     However,  as  you 

b< 


will  have  it,  here  it  is."    The  boy 


did  his  best,  but  it  grew  heavier, 
and  his  strength  began  to  fail.  He 
said,  **  It  is  very  heavy  indeed !  " 
'*  I  told  you  it  was  too  heavy,  and 
yet  you  would  have  it."  "It  is 
very— heavy — ^too  heavy :  will  you 
— ^please — carry  it  ?  "  "  Surely  I 
will.  Why  did  you  not  ask  me 
before?"  This  occurred  nearly 
twenty  years  ago.  To  this  day  the 
story  serves  to  discipline  the  man 
who  had  the  burdened  child  for  his 
companion.  It  has  helped  him 
for  these  years  to  consider  that  it 
is  better  to  roll  the  lightest  burdens 
at  once  on  God,  who  is  the  willing, 
the  gracious  Burden-bearer,  thui 
carry  heavy  burdens  oneself  to 
God's  dishonour. — WitnesB. 

DaUy  Self-Examination.  — 'Tis 
related  of  Sextus  the  philosopher 
that  at  the  end  of  the   day   he 
throughly  examined  the  actions  of 
it.     Seneca  tells  us  it  was  his  daily 
practice  to  give  an  account  of  his 
actions  before  the  judicatory  of  con- 
science.    The  author  of  the  golden 
verses  gives  counsel,  in  order  to 
proficiency  in  virtue,  to  revise  in 
our  thoughts  at  night,  "Wherein 
have  I  transgressed,  what  have  I 
done,  what  have  I  omitted  ?  "     'Tis 
prudent  advice  how  to  make  sloth- 
ful   servants    industrious,    in    the 
morning  to  prescribe  their  work, 
in  the  evening  to  receive  an  ac- 
count  of  what  is  done  or  left  un- 
done, and  to  commend  or  censure, 
to  reward  or  punish,  according  to 
their  diligence  or  neglect.    There 
are  rarely  found  servants  of  so  de- 
praved a  temper,  so  rebellious  to 
authority  and  reason,  so  untract- 
able,  but  they  will  mend  by  this 
managing.    Thus  let  us  charge  our 
souls  at  the  beginning  of  the  day 
with  a  diligent  regard  to  the  duties 
of  it,  and  at  the  close  requite  a 
strict  account.    If  we  have  had  our 
conversation  in  godly  sincerity,  the 
joy  of  it  will  be  an  oil  of  gladness 
to  make  us  more  active  and  cheer- 
ful in  God's  service ;  but,  if  we  have 
been  slack  and  remiss,  if  sins  have 
been  easily  entertained  and  easily 
excused,  the  remembrance  wiU  em- 
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bitter  sin,  and  make  us  more  vigi- 
lant for  the  future. — Salter. 

True  Balance  for  Man. — Let  us 
be  careful  to  get  the  irue  balance 
to  weigh  ourselves.  There  are  the 
scales  in  which  the  world  weigh 
men  and  things,  and  decide  their 
amount  of  good  or  evil.  But 
these,  or  the  like  balance,  are  so 
appended  to  the  beam  as  to  favour 
one  scale  more  than  the  other. 
They  will  therefore  deceive  us  in 
forming  our  estimate  of  things. 
For  sin,  when  put  into  them,  and 
love  for  God  and  devotedness  to 
Him,  like  two  feathers  cast  into 
the  scale,  will  weigh  so  light  that 
they  will  k^ck  the  beam  when  the 
meanest  worldly  trifle  is  weighed 
against  them,  while  the  scale  in 
which  the  world  weigh  their  vir- 
tues will  have  a  vast  preponder- 
ance in  their  favour.  There  is  also 
the  balance  of  conscience,  and  this 
is  more  false  and  deceitful  (if  pos- 
sible) than  the  other.  The  con- 
science of  the  natural  man  is  like 
a  fraudulent  man  with  false  weights 
and  measures,  from  whom  we  shall 
be  sure  to  have  no  just  weight.  We 
must  therefore  take  the  golden 
balance  of  the  sanctuary.  Here, 
indeed,  even  our  best  services,  when 
weighed  with  the  Law  of  God,  will 
be  found  wanting;  but  the  ful- 
ness of  the  redemption  in  the  blood 
of  Jesus — the  freeness  of  ELis  pro- 
mises to  every  repenting  sinner — 
the  merit  of  His  sinless  obedience 
— these,  on  which  the  beUever 
builds  his  hopes,  however  nicely 
weighed  in  the  balance  of  truth, 
will  want  nothing  of  that  true 
weight  which  the  justice  of  God 
will  demand  at  our  hands. — Salter. 

Heroic  Self-Saorifice. — The  ship 
Rothesay,  in  the  smnmer  of  1872, 
was  wrecked  in  a  cyclone  in  the 
Indian  Ocean.  The  'pilot,  Paul 
Elson,  collected  a  few  volunteers, 
and  rigged  a  raft.  Thirteen  only 
of  the  crew  got  on  her;  the  rest 
were  frantic  with  terror — some 
praying,  others  drunk,  oUiers  raving, 
others  lashed  inextricably  to  the 
sinking  vessel.    Elson  was  the  last 


to  leave  the  ship ;  leaping  over- 
board, he  swam  to  the  raft,  cut  the 
hawser  that  held  her,  and  consti- 
tuted himself  by  inherent  right  her 
sole  officer.  Within  an  hour  the 
doomed  vessel  heeled,  lurched 
heavily,  and  went  down  head  first. 
All  that  day  and  all  that  night  the 
raft  drifted,  heavy  seas  breaking 
over  her.  "We  were  up  to  our 
necks  in  water,'*  said  the  man  who 
told  the  tale ;  "for  she  floated 
low."  All  that  night  nevertheless, 
Elson,  who  was  a  powerful  swim- 
mer, swam  round  and  round  the 
raft,  lashing  her  together  and 
strengthening  her  as  best  he  could. 
Ever  and  anon  the  furious  breakers 
washed  a  man  off.  And  then  would 
the  brave  pilot,  who  had  not  only  the 
heart  but  the  strength  of  a  giant, 
strike  out  towards  him  and  carry 
the  drowning  wretch  back.  But  at 
last  it  became  apparent  that  the 
raft  must  be  broken  up,  and  that  a 
second  and  smaller  raft  must  be 
constructed  to  reheve  the  other. 
This,  too,  the  pilot  effected  almost 
single-handed.  The  large  raft 
floated  away  into  the  night ;  Elson 
and  three  other  men  took  to  the 
smaller ;  while  on  the  other  drifted 
away  a  native  boy,  Paul  Elson's 
servant,  of  whom,  hitherto,  in  the 
midst  of  all  his  terrible  toil,  the 
brave  pilot  had  never  once  lost 
sight.  "  He  kept  near  him ;  he 
tended  him  as  a  mother  would  tend 
her  cliild;  he  gave  him  our  last' 
supply  of  drinkable  water.'*  The 
vessel  had  sunk  on  the  29th  of 
July ;  it  was  now  the  2nd  of 
August.  The  raft  was  drifting 
under  a  raging  tropical  sun;  for 
three  days  there  had  been  no  food 
or  water;  worse  than  this,  the 
frail  support  itself  bei^^an  to  break 
up,  and,  swinmiing  about  in  a  heavy 
surf,  Paul  Elson  became  much  ex- 
hausted. The  end  of  course  could 
not  now  be  far  off.  First  one  of 
the  men  was  washed  away,  and 
then  another,  until  Elson  himself 
and  the  Scotchman  who  told  the 
story  were  the  sole  survivors. 
"  •  Pilot,*  said  I " — so  the  narrative 
runs — "  *  we  must  fight  it  through !  * 
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*  Oh,  Fraser ! '  answered  he,  *  I 
can*t  hold  out  any  longer/  .  •  .  . 
Then  a  heavy  sea  broke  upon  us, 
and  knocked  him  off.  I  found  it 
impossible  to  hang  on,  and  was 
forced  to  let  him  go."    And  so  the 


story  ends.  The  body  of  pilot  El- 
son,  worn  out  by  his  incessant 
labours,  floats  away  into  the  great 
deep,  there  to  lie  till  the  sea  shaU 
give  up  its  dead. — Anon, 


-**- 


SERVANTS. 

"  Masters,  give  nnto  yonr  servants  that  which  is  just  and  equal.*' — Col.  iv.  1. 
*'  ServautH,  obey  in  all  things  your  masters    .    .    .    iu  singleness  of  heait, 
fearing  God.".-C'o/.  iii.  22. 

Whex  thou  takcst  a  servant  into  his  statue  in  brass  to  be  erected,  as 


thy  house,  choose  for  God  as  well 
as  thyself. 

If  thou  art  a  master,  bo  some- 
times blind;  if  a  ser\*ant,  some- 
times deaf. — Fuller, 


a  monument  of  gratitude   for  the 
poor  sei*vant*s  fidelity  and  affection. 

Well-Tooted  Principle. Dr. 

Sargent   states    that    at    a    slave - 


market  in    one    of   the    Southern 

There  is  more  loss  in  a  graceless   States,  at  which  he  was  present,  a 

servant  in  the  house  than  a  fruitless  smart,  active  coloured  boy  was  put 

tree  in  the  orchard.— G Mr/4 «//.  up  for  sale.     A   kind  master  who 

Beward   a    good    servant    well,   pitied   his   condition,  wishing  liiin 

and  rather  get  quit  of  a  bad  one  not  to  have  a  cruel  owner,  went  up 

than  disquiet  thyself  with  him.  to  him  and  said,   "If  I  buy  yon. 

Make  use  of  servants  as  of  parts  will  you  be    honest?'*    The   boy, 

of  your  own  body  ;  appoint  to  each  >  ^i*^  *  loo^  t^i^t  baffled  description, 

their  several  offices.— Dcinocritus,     replied,  "  I  will  be  honest  whether 

Choose  rather  to  be  feared  for '  y^'*  ^^y  ™®  ^'  '^°*-" 
being  too  severe  in  searching  into       Hearts  and  Hands. — They  that 
thy  sen-ant's  actions,  than  disre-   are  in  power  should  be  extremely 
garded  from  taking  no  notice   of  i  cautious  to  conmiit  the  execution 
them,  and  being  too  easy. — Fuller,  oi  their  plans,  not  only  to  those 

If  thou  wouldst  have  a  good  i  who  are  able,  but  to  those  who  are 
servant,  let  the  servant  find  a  good  willing.  As  servants  and  instru- 
master.  Bo  not  angry  with  him  ments  it  is  their  duty  to  do  their 
too  long,  lest  he  think  thee  mali-  best,  but  their  employers  are  never 
cious ;  nor  too  soon,  lest  he  con-  so  sure  of  them  as  when  their  duty 
ceive  thee  rash;  nor  too  often,  lest  is  also  tlieir  pleasure.  To  commit 
he  count  thee  humorous. — Quarles,  the  execution  of  a  purpose  to  one 

*•  Robert,"  said  a  man,  winking  who  disapproves  of  the  plan  of  it 
slyly  to  a  clerk  of  his  acquaintance,  is  to  employ  but  one  third  of  the 
"  you  must  give  me  good  measure ;  ^^^^>^  >  his  heart  and  his  head  are 
your  master  is  not  in."  Robert  against  you,  you  have  commanded 
looked  solemnly  into  the  man's  oiily  his  hands.— Co//o«. 
face,  and  replied,  "My  Master  is  Boman  Masters  and  Serrants. — 
always  in."  Robert's  Master  was  As  masters  must  not  be  fierce,  so 
the  all-seeing  God.  neither  familiar  with  their  servants. 

A  Roman  servant,  knowing  that  Cato  was  in  both  tlie  extremes ; 
his  master  was  sought  for  to  be  one  while  he  would  eat  and  drink 
put  to  death,  clothed  himself  in  his  and  work  naked  with  them,  and 
master's  garments,  that  he  might ,  when  he  had  worn  them  out  with 
be  taken  for  liiiu.  He  was  taken  work  sell  them  like  horses  in  a 
and  put  to  dentil  in  his  stead,  in  market.  So  the  Romans  in  general, 
momciy  of  wliich  his  master  caused  at  their  feast  called  Saturnalia,  did 
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wait  on  their  seryants ;  the  servants 
sat  at  the  table,  and  the  masters 
served  them,  yet  possibly,  before 
the  year  was  expired,  would  kill 
them  as  dogs. — Swinnock. 

"lashionable"  Life. — One  way 
in  which  the  characters  of  servants 
in  high  life  might  be  improved 
would  be  by  seeing  their  masters 
a  Uttle  more  scrupulous  than  some 
of  the  more  fashionable  amongst 
them  are  wont  to  bo  in  matters  of 
truth  and  honesty.  The  adherence 
to  honesty  on  the  part  of  the 
masters  might  be  exemplary; 
whereas  their  actual  measure  of 
honesty  would  perhaps  be  indicated 
with  sufficient  indulgence  if  they 
were  described  to  be  "indifferent 
honest."  And  there  is  a  currency 
of  untruth  in  daily  use  amongst 
fashionable  people  for  purposes  of 
convenience  which  proceeds  to  a 
nmch  bolder  extent  than  the  form 
of  well-understood  falsehood  by 
which  the  middle  classes  also,  not 
perhaps  without  some  occasional 
violation  of  their  more  tender  con- 
sciences, excuse  themselves  from 
receiving  a  guest. — Anon, 

Example.  —  Servants  are  as 
sunflowers — ^they  follow  the  motion 
of  (the  sun)  their  masters,  whether 
to  good  or  evil.  If  the  high  priests 
and  the  heads  of  the  Jews  prove 
corrupt,  they  shall  not  want  com- 
pany in  their  evil  courses,  though 
it  be  to  buffet  and  persecute  and 
deride  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  In- 
feriors are  like  a  flock  of  cranes ; 
wliich  way  their  superior,  the  fore- 
most, flieth,  all  the  rest  follow. 
The  servants  of  Absalom  will  join 
with  him  in  his  sin  sooner  than 
the  servant  of  Elisha  will  join  with 
him  in  his  sanctity.  If  the  first 
sheet  in  the  press,  upon  its  last 
review,  go  off  ill,  full  of  errors,  the 
whole  fifteen  htmdred  or  two  thou- 
sand that  come  after  have  all  the 
same  faults;  but,  if  that  go  off 
well,  the  rest  will  resemble  it. 
Truly  what  the  first  sheet  is  to  them 
that  remain,  that  is  a  master  to 
his  men-servants,  and  a  mistress 
to  her  maidens. — Swirmock, 


A    Worthy    Servant. 


Me- 


lancthon's  friends  were  astonished 
at  his  liberality,  and  wondered  how, 
with  his  small  means,  he  could 
afford  to  give  so  much  in  charity. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  principally 
owing  to  the  care  and  good  man- 
agement of  an  excellent  and 
faithful  servant  named  John,  a 
native  of  Sweden.  The  whole  duty 
of  provisioning  the  family  was  in- 
trusted to  this  domestic,  whose 
care,  assiduity,  and  prudence 
amply  justified  the  unbounded  con- 
fidence reposed  in  him.  He  made 
the  concerns  of  the  family  his  own, 
avoiding  all  needless  expenditure, 
and  watching  with  a  jealous  eye 
his  master's  property.  He  was 
also  the  first  instructor  of  the 
children  during  their  infancy. 
John  grew  old  in  his  master's  ser- 
vice, and  expired  in  his  house 
amidst  the  affectionate  regrets  of 
the  whole  family.  Melancthon  in- 
vited the  students  of  the  imiversity 
to  attend  the  funeral  of  his  faithful 
servant,  delivered  an  oration  over 
his  grave,  and  composed  a  Latin 
epitaph  for  his  tombstone. 

Origin  of  Oivil  Subjection. — Civil 
subjection  to  man  came  in  by  our 
sinful  defection  £rom  God.  We 
lost  our  liberty  by  casting  off  God's 
service.  The  word  "servant"  is 
thought  to  be  derived  a  servando, 
because  those  who  were  taken 
in  battle  and  might  have  been 
slain  were  saved  (2  Kings  v. 
2).  As  servitude  came  in  with 
a  curse — the  first  time  the  word 
"sei-vant"  sounded  in  the  world 
was  when  Noah  cursed  his  sou 
Ham  (Gen.  ix.  25) — so  sovereignty 
is  promised  as  a  blessing  (Gen. 
xxvii.  29,  and  xxv.  23).  It  was 
usual  for  the  debtor  to  become 
servant  to  the  creditor  amongst  the 
Komans,  by  the  law  of  the  twelve 
tables.  The  French  were  wont 
also  to  sell  themselves  to  noble- 
men for  debt.  And  the  Jews  were 
not  ignorant  of  this  practice  (Lev. 
xxv.  39 ;  Exod.  xxi.  7 ;  2  Kings  iv. 
1),  though  their  usage  by  their 
brethren  was  much  differing  from 
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tbe  usage  of  strangers.  .  .  . 
Titus  Sempronius  would  sell  his 
aged  and  weak  servants  as  cattle, 
and  Cato  Pollio  commanded  one 
of  his  servants  to  be  thrown  into 
his  fish-ponds  for  breaking  a  glass, 
which  he  valued  highly,  though 
he  had  store  of  them ;  which,  in 
humanity,  when  Augustus  Cssar 
understood,  he  entered  the  place 
where  the  glasses  were,  and  broke 
them  all,  to  prevent  the  like  cruelty 
for  the  future. — Swinnock, 

A  ITegio  Servant's  Devotioii. — 

Edwards,  the  historian  of  the 
West  Indies,  relates  that  amidst 
the  scenes  of  horror  wliich  accom- 
panied the  revolt  of  the  Negroes 
from  their  masters  at  St.  Domingo, 
one  instance  of  fidelity  and  at- 
tachment in  a  Negro  was  equally 
unexpected  and  affecting.  Mon- 
sieur and  Madame  Baillon,  their 
daughter  and  son-in-law,  and  two 
white  servants,  residing  on  a 
mountain  plantation  about  thirty 
miles  from  Cape  Francois,  were 
apprised  of  the  revolt  by  one  of 
their  own  slaves,  who  was  himself 
in  the  conspiracy,  but  promised,  if 
possible,  to  save  the  hves  of  his 
master  and  his  family.  Having  no 
immediate  means  of  providing  for 
their  escape,  he  conducted  them  into 
an  adjacent  wood,  after  which  he 
went  and  joined  the  revolters.  The 
following  night  he  found  an  oppor- 
tunity of  bringing  them  provisions 
from  the  rebel  camp.    The  second 


night  he  returned  again  with  a 
further  supply  of  provisions,  but 
declared  that  it  would  be  out  of  his 
power  to  give  them  any  further 
assistance.  After  this  they  saw 
nothing  of  the  Negro  for  three 
days  ;  but  at  the  end  of  that  time 
he  came  again,  and  directed  the 
family  how  to  make  their  way  to 
a  river  that  led  to  Port  Margot, 
assuring  them  that  they  would  find 
a  canoe  on  a  part  of  the  river 
which  he  described.  They  followed 
his  directions,  found  the  canoe,  and 
got  safely  into  it,  but  were  overset 
by  the  rapidity  of  the  current,  and, 
after  a  narrow  escape,  thought  it 
best  to  return  to  their  retreat  in  the 
mountains.  The  Negro,  anxious 
for  their  safety,  again  found  them 
out,  and  directed  them  to  a  broader 
part  of  the  river,  where  he  assured 
them  he  had  provided  a  boat,  but 
said  it  was  the  last  effort  he  could 
make  to  save  them.  They  went 
accordingly,  but,  not  findmg  the 
boat,  gave  themselves  up  for  lost, 
when  the  faithful  Negro  again 
appeared,  like  their  guardian  angel. 
He  brought  with  him  pigeons, 
poultry,  and  bread,  and  conducted 
the  family,  by  slow  marches  in  the 
night,  along  the  banks  of  the  river, 
until  they  were  within  sight  of  the 
wharf  at  Port  Margot,  when,  tell- 
ing them  they  were  out  of  danger, 
he  took  his  leave  for  ever,  and  went 
away  to  join  the  rebels.  The 
family  were  in  the  woods  nineteen 
nights. — Anon. 


-•♦- 


SERVICE  OF  GOD. 

"  Let  us  have  grace,  whereby  we  may  serve  God  acceptably  with  reverence 

and  godly  fear."— iJf&.  xii.  29. 


Where  God  allows  a  Hberty  He 
expects  a  corresponding  choice. — 
ChimalL 

The  Christian  life  has  been  com- 
pared to  a  beautiful  column,  whose 
summit  points  always  to  heaven. — 
Salter, 

God  would  have  His  people  pro- 
fitable, like  the  sheep  which  doth 
the  very  groimd  good  it  feeds  on. 
—QumaU, 


Well  fare  their  hearts  who  will 
not  only  wear  out  their  shoes  but 
also  their  feet  in  God*s  service,  and 
yet  gain  not  a  shoe  latchet  Uiereby. 
— Fuller, 

When  God  calls  us  to  be  Chris- 
tians, He  calls  us  indeed  out  of  the 
world  as  to  our  affections,  but  not 
out  of  the  world  as  to  our  employ- 
ment.— ChimcUl. 

Thb  watch  is  nought  that  goes 
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only  at  first  winding  up,  and  stands 
all  the  day  after;  and  so  is  that 
heart  that  desires  not  always  to 
keep  in  spiritual  motion. — Salter. 

There  is  a  degree  in  Christianity, 
to  the  which  whosoever  cozneth, 
they  see  and  feel  more  than  others 
can  do.  **  Come  and  see "  will 
speak  better  things  of  him  than  I 
can  do.  **  Come  nearer  "  will  say 
much. — Butherford, 

As  surely  as  yon  planet  worlds 
that  roll  and  shine  above  us  draw 
radiance  from  the  sun  round  which 
they  move,  so  surely  shall  they 
shine  who  spend  and  are  spent  in 
Jesus*  service.  They  shall  share 
His  honoiirs  and  shine  in  His  lustre. 
— Guthrie. 

A  YOUNG  musician  may  play 
more  quick  and  nimble  upon  an 
insti-ument  than  an  old,  but  an  old 
musician  hath  more  skiU  and  judg- 
ment  than  a  young.  The  applica- 
tion is  easy ;  and  by  this  you  may 
also  see  what  an  honour  it  is  to 
be  an  old  Christian. — Brooles. 

Like  the  pure-metalled  sword, 
that  can  bend  this  way  and  that 
way,  and  turn  to  its  straightness 
again,  and  stands  not  bent,  that 
heart  is  of  the  right  make  that  can 
stoop  and  bend  to  the  lowest  action 
of  its  worldly  calling,  but  then  re- 
turns to  its  fitness  for  conmiunion 
with  God. — Qumall. 

That  flower  that  follows  the  sun 
doth  so  even  in  cloudy  days ;  when 
it  doth  not  shine  forth,  yet  it  fol- 
lows the  liidden  course  and  motion 
of  it :  so  the  soul  that  moves  after 
God  Keeps  that  course  when  He 
hides  His  face,  is  content,  yea,  is 
glad  at  His  will  in  all  estates,  or 
conditions,  or  wants. — Salter. 

The  homeliest  service  that  we 
do  in  an  honest  calling,  though  it 
be  but  to  plough  or  dig,  if  done  in 
obedience,  and  conscious  of  God's 
commandment,  is  crowned  with  an 
ample  reward;  whereas  the  best 
works  for  their  kind,  if  without 
respect  of  God's  injunction  and 
glory,  are  loaded  with  curses. — 
BUhop  HalL 


Ohiiet's  Servants.— I  have  seen 
an  earthly  master  oast  off  an  old, 
faithful  servant.  When  his  hair 
was  grey,  and  his  back  was  bent, 
and  his  arm  was  withered,  and  his 
once  stalwart,  iron  frame  was  worn 
out  in  service,  he  has  been  thrown 
on  the  parish  or  the  cold  charity  of 
the  world.  Blessed  Jesus,  Thou 
didst  never  cast  off  any  old  servant 
or  old  soldier  of  Thine  l—Outhrie, 

Men's  Services  and  Ohrist's. — 
When  Augustus  Ceesar  desired  the 
Senate  to  join  some  person  with 
him  in  the  Consulship,  they  replied 
*'  they  held  it  as  a  great  dishonour 
to  hirn  to  havc  any  one  joined  with 
him,  who  was  so  capable  himself." 
It  is  the  greatest  disparagement  that 
Christians  can  offer  to  Christ  to 
put  their  services  in  equipage  with 
His  sufferings.  The  beggarly  rags 
of  the  first  Adam  must  never  be 
put  on  with  the  princely  robe  of 
the  second  Adam. — Seeker. 

Becompense  of  Beward. — ''  He 
had  respect  to  the  recompense  of 
reward."  This  might  be  a  good 
glass  to  look  through,  but  it  is  a 
bad  object  to  look  to.  The  poet 
reports  that  many  who  at  first  paid 
their  suits  to  the  famous  Penelope 
were  afterwards  married  to  the 
maidens  who  attended  her.  The 
ass  which  carried  the  Egyptian 
goddess  had  many  bare  heads  and 
bended  knees  before  it;  but  they 
were  all  to  the  burden,  and  none  to 
the  beast.  Thus  many  are  advo- 
cates for  the  enjoyment  of  happiness, 
and  enemies  to  the  employment  of 
holiness.  Demetrius  cries  up  the 
goddess  Diana ;  yet  it* was  not  her 
temple,  but  her  silver  shrines,  he 
so  much  adored.  He  was  more  in 
love  with  her  wealth  than  with 
her  worship  **  Sirs,  ye  know  that 
by  this  crf^  we  have  our  wealth." 
— Seeker. 

Ontward  Service.  —  There  are 
persons  that,  deeply  loving  and 
faithfully  serving  God,  do  not  show 
it,  and  are  chid  by  those  that,  with 
their  bustling  activities  and  with 
their  instant   industries,   fill    up 
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the  horm,  and  wish  that  there  were 
more  houra  in  every  day  that  they 
might  fill.  How  often  they  torn  on 
those  that  never  appear  in  the 
street  or  on  the  committee  with 
the  feeling  that,  hecaose  they  do 
not  serve  Christ  as  they  serve  Him, 
they  are  not  serving  Him  at  all  I 
As  though  there  were  not  more 
ways  than  one  of  serving  Christ! 
As  though  there  were  no  piety 
except  tiiat  which  works  out- 
Wfur^yl  Nav,  as  Mary  helped 
Martha  in  the  household,  and 
Martha  Mary,  so  it  should  be  in 
this  world.  Those  that  work  for 
piety  in  external  ways  should  lean 
upon  those  that  turn  more  toward 
the  other  life.  And  those  that 
live  inwardly  should  help  them- 
selves by  the  practicalness  of  those 
that  abound  in  outward  Christian 
life. 

A  Similitude.  —  A  senator  re- 
lating to  his  son  the  great  honours 
decreed  to  a  number  of  soldiers 
whose  names  were  written  in  a 
book,  the  son  was  importunate  to 
see  that  book.  The  father  shows 
him  the  outside.  It  seemed  so 
glorious  that  he  desired  him  to 
open  it.  No;  by  no  means;  it 
was  sealed  by  the  council.  *'  Then,*' 
says  the  son,  "  tell  me  if  my  name 
be  there."  The  father  replied, 
'*The  names  are  secreted  to  the 
Senate.'*  The  son,  studying  how 
he  might  get  some  satisfaction, 
desired  him  to  deliver  the  merits  of 
those  inscribed  soldiers.  The  father 
relates  to  him  their  noble  achieve- 
ments and  worthy  acts  of  valour 
wherewith  they  had  eternised  their 
names.  "  Such  are  written,**  said 
he,  '*and  none  but  such  must  be 
written,  in  this  book.**  The  son 
consulting  with  his  own  heart  that 
he  had  no  such  trophies  to  show, 
but  had  spent  his  time  in  courting 
ladies  rather  than  encountering 
knights — that  he  was  better  for  a 
dance  than  a  march — ^that  he  knew 
no  drum  but  the  tabret,  no  courage 
but  to  be  drunk, — thereupon  he  fre- 
quently retired  himself,  repented, 
eatexea  into  a  combat  with  his  own 


affections,  subdued  them,  became 
temperate,  continent,  valiant,  vir- 
tuous. When  the  soldiers  came  to 
receive  their  wreaths,  he  steps  in 
to  challenge  one  for  himself.  Being 
asked  upon  what  title,  he  answered, 
'*  If  honours  be  given  to  conquerors, 
I  have  gotten  the  noblest  conquest 
of  all.*'  "Wherein?**  "These  have 
subdued  strange  foes,  but  I  have 
conquered  myself.**  Now  whoso- 
ever thou  art  that  desirest  to  know 
whose  names  are  written  in  heaven, 
who  is  elected  to  life  eternal,  it 
shall  not  be  told  thee  this  or  that 
individual  person ;  but  generally 
thus — men  so  qualified,  ^uthful  in 
Christ  and  to  Christ,  obedient  to 
the  truth  and  for  the  truth,  that 
have  subjected  their  own  affec- 
tions, and  resigned  themselves 
to  the  guidance  of  the  heavenly 
will.  These  men  have  all  made 
noble  conquests,  and  shall  have 
princely  crowns.  Find  but  in  thy- 
self this  sanctimony,  and  thou  art 
sure  of  thy  election.  In  Bome  tlic 
patresconscrijtti  were  distinguished 
by  their  robes,  as  the  liveries  of 
London  from  the  rest  of  the  com- 
pany. So  thy  name  is  enrolled  in 
the  legend  of  God*s  saints,  if  thy 
livery  witness  it  that  thy  conver- 
sation is  in  heaven  (1  John  iii.  16). 
— Adams, 

Apparently  Lost  Service.  —  If 
there  was  ever  a  man  who  seemed 
to  spend  his  life  for  nothing,  it  was 
Henry  Martyn  —  a  man  of  an  ex- 
quisite nature,  great  power,  and  a 
sweet  and  loving  disposition. 
Taking  the  highest  honours  at  the 
university,  and  having  the  best 
prospects  in  the  Church,  he  was 
led  by  the  Spirit  of  God  to  con- 
secrate himself  to  the  cause  of 
foreign  missions.  For  that  object  he 
sacrificed  that  which  was  dearer  to 
him  than  life— for  she  to  whom  he 
was  affianced  declined  to  go  with 
him.  He  forsook  father,  and  mother, 
and  native  land,  and  love  itself,  and 
went,  an  elegant  accomplished 
scholar,  among  the  Persians,  the 
Orientals,  and  spent  a  few  years 
almost  without  an  apparent  eon- 
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yersioiL  Still  he  laboured  on, 
patient  and  faithful,  until,  seized 
with  a  fever,  he  staggered.  And 
the  last  record  that  he  made  in  his 
journal  was,  that  he  sat  under  the 
orchard  trees  and  sighed  for  that 
land  where  there  should  be  sick- 
ness and  suffering  no  more.  The 
record  closed  —  he  died,  and  a 
stranger  marked  his  grave.  A 
worldly  man  would  say,  "Here 
was  an  instance  of  mistaken  zeal 
and  enthusiasm.  Here  was  a  man 
who  might  have  produced  a  power- 
ful effect  on  the  Church  and  in  his 
own  country,  and  built  up  a  happy 
home,  and  been  respected  and 
honoured ;  but,  under  the  influence 
of  a  strange  fanaticism,  he  went 
abroad,  and  sickened  and  diedf  and 


that  was  the  last  of  him."  The 
last  of  him  1  Henry  Martyn*s  life 
was  the  seed-life  of  more  noble 
souls,  perhaps,  than  the  life  of  any 
other  man  that  ever  lived.  Scores 
and  scores  of  ministers  in  England 
and  America,  who  have  brought 
into  the  Church  hundreds  and  thou- 
sands of  souls,  and  multitudes  of 
men  in  heathen  lands,  all  over  the 
world,  have  derived  inspiration  and 
courage  from  the  eminently  fruit- 
ful, but  apparently  wasted  and 
utterly  thrown  away,  life  of  Henry 
Martyn.  And  are  there  not  some 
of  you  who  are  desponding  because 
vou  do  not  see  the  fruit  of  your 
labours,  who  will  receive  consola- 
tion from,  and  be  revived  by,  such 
an  instance  as  this  ? — Bceclier, 


»•• 


SIN. 

**  Sin  is  the  transgression  of  the  law.'* — 1  John  iii.  4. 


So  many  lusts,  so  many  lords. 
— Trapp. 

There  is  more  evil  in  a  drop  of 
sin  than  in  a  sea  of  affliction. 

Though  Satan's  apples  may  have 
a  fair  skin,  yet  they  certainly  have 
a  bitter  core. — Seeker, 

To  cut  off  the  top  of  the  dock 
does  no  good;  .its  root  must  be 
eradicated.     Sin  is  the  dock-root. 

"  If  I  grapple  with  sin  in  my 
own  strength,"  writes  Adam,  "  the 
devil  knows  he  may  go  to  sleep." 

He  that  falls  into  sin  is  a  man ; 
that  grieves  at  it  may  be  a  saint ; 
that  boasteth  of  it  is  a  devil. — 
Fuller, 

Our  corruptions  are  like  lime, 
which  discovers  not  its  fire  by  any 
smoke  or  heat  till  you  cast  water, 
the  enemy  of  fire,  upon  it. — Char- 
nocJc, 

When  Endocia  angrily  threat- 
ened St.  Chrysostom  with  banish- 
ment, he  calmly  replied :  "  Go,  tell 
her  I  fear  nothing  but  sin." — 
Seeker. 

• 

Sin  is  never  at  a  stay :  if  we  do 
not  retreat  from  it,  we  shall  advance 


in  it ;  and  the  farther  on  we  go,  the 
more  we  have  to  come  back. — 
Barrow, 

Many  afflictions  will  not  cloud 
and  obstruct  peace  of  mind  so  much 
as  one  sin ;  therefore,  if  you  would 
walk  cheerfully,  be  most  careful  to 
walk  holily.  All  the  winds  about 
tlie  earth  make  not  an  earthquake, 
but  only  that  within. — Leighton, 

The  heart  of  a  sinner  is  like  to 
troubled  water,  which  cannot  sud- 
denly be  cleared,  but  with  leisure, 
and  by  degrees;  and  some  time 
must  necessarily  be  required  to  beat 
back  those  abuses  whereto  we  have 
been  a  long  time  inured. — Hay- 
ward, 

Little  sins  do  arm  God's  terrible 
power  and  vengeance  against  you ; 
and,  as  a  page  may  carry  the  sword 
of  a  great  warrior  after  him,  so 
your  little  sins  do,  as  it  were,  bear 
the  sword  of  God's  justice,  and  put 
it  into  His  hands  against  you. — 
Hopkins, 

As  husbandmen  make  use  of  the 
very  thorns  and  briars  that  grow  in 
their  fields,  to  stop  the  gaps  and 
strengthen  the  fences  about  ihem, 
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SO  should  we  improve  our  very  sins 
and  failings  to  fence  our  souls,  that 
we  lie  not  open  to  the  like  temp- 
tations of  the  future. — Hopkins, 

The  wages  that  sin  bargains  with 
the  sinner  are  life,  pleasure,  and 
profit ;  but  the  wages  it  pays  him 
with  are  death,  torment,  and  de- 
struction. He  that  ig^ould  under- 
stand the  falsehood  and  deceit  of 
sin  must  compare  its  promises  and 
payments  together. — South, 

The  Sinner's  Ohoice.  —  We  but 
smile  at  an  infant  who,  when  we 
place  a  little  piece  of  polished  cop- 
per before  it,  along  with  an  old 
hundred-pound  note,  prefers  the 
bright  copper.  But  the  sinner 
with  his  eyes  open  prefers  worth- 
less shining  dust  before  everlasting 
riches — ^the  pleasures  of  the  world 
before  happiness  in  an  everlasting 
kingdom. 

Han  Unclean,  —  No  saint  or 
martyr  can  cleanse  himself  of  his 
own  sins.  Did .  ever  any  man,  by 
his  death,  deliver  another  man 
from  death,  except  only  the  Son 
of  God?  He  indeed  was  able  to 
safe-conduct  a  thief  from  the  cross 
to  Paradise;  for  to  this  end  He 
came,  that,  being  Himself  pure 
from  sin,  He  might  obey  for  sinners. 
— Hooker, 

The  Host  Dangerous  Sins.  — 
There  are  sins  which,  like  asps, 
always  carry  their  sting  with  them. 
Such  sins  are  generally  rare,  and 
admitted  to  be  very  wrong.  But 
there  are  others  that  are  far  more 
dangerous.  Men  in  tropical  cli- 
mates may  be  very  much  afraid  of 
tigers ;  but  there  are  a  multitude 
of  minute  insects  flying  in  the 
woods  whose  bite  is  death.  Shall 
they  be  less  afraid  of  these  ? 

Great  Faults  and  Little.  —  You 
need  not  break  the  glasses  of  a  tele- 
scope, or  coat  them  over  with  paint, 
in  order  to  prevent  you  from  seeing 
through  them.  Just  breathe  upon 
them,  and  the  dew  of  your  breath 
will  shut  out  all  the  stars.  So  it 
does  not  require  ^Teat  crimes  to 
hide  the  light  of  God's  countenance. 


Little  faults  can  do  it  just  as  welL 
— Beecher, 

Spare  not  Sin.  —  Use  sin  as  it 
will  use  you :  spare  it  not,  for  it  will 
not  spare  you.  It  is  your  murderer, 
and  the  murderer  of  the  world ;  use 
it,  therefore,  as  a  murderer  should 
be  used.  Kill  it  before  it  kills  you  ; 
and,  though  it  kill  your  bodied,  it 
shall  not  be  able  to  kill  your  souls ; 
and,  though  it  bring  you  to  the 
grave,  as  it  did  your  Head,  it  shall 
not  be  able  to  keep  you  there. — 
Baxter. 

Vitality  of  Sin.  —  There  is  a 
history  that  speaks  of  a  fig-tree 
that  grew  in  a  stone  wall,  and  all 
means  were  used  to  kill  it.  They 
cut  off  the  branches  and  it  grew 
again  ;  they  cut  down  the  body,  and 
it  grew  again  ;  they  cut  it  up  by  the 
root,  and  still  it  lived  and  grew, 
until  they  pulled  down  the  stone 
wall.  Till  death  shall  pull  down 
our  stone  waUs,  sin  will  Uve,  this 
fire  will  bum. — Brooks. 

Little  Sins.  —  Little  sins  are 
very  dangerous.  A  little  leaven 
leaveneth  the  whole  lump ;  a  little 
staff  may  kill  one ;  a  little  leak  in 
a  ship  sinks  it ;  a  little  flaw  in  a 
good  cause  mars  it.  So  a  little  sin 
may  at  once  bar  the  door  of  heaven 
and  open  the  gates  of  hell.  Though 
the  scorpion  be  Uttie,  yet  it  will 
sting  a  lion  to  death ;  and  so  will 
the  least  sin,  if  not  pardoned  by 
the  death  of  Christ. — Brooks. 

Temptations. — To  pray  against 
temptations,  and  yet  to  rush  into 
occasions,  is  to  thrust  your  fingers 
into  the  fire,  and  then  pray  that 
they  might  not  be  burnt.  The 
fable  saith  that  the  butterfly  in- 
quired of  the  owl  how  she  should 
do  with  the  candle  which  luul 
singed  her  wings :  the  owl  coun- 
selled her  not  so  much  as  to  behold 
the  smoke.  If  you  hold  the  stirrup, 
no  wonder  Satan  gets  into  the 
saddle. — Seeker, 

Small  Pefilements.  —  A  ''dead 
fly  '*  may  do  no  great  harm  in  a 
stream ;  but  in  a  "  pot  of  oint- 
ment *'  how  it  stinks  t    A  man  with 
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a  dirty  shirt  and  a  dirty  face  ma- 
nages to  walk  along  in  the  dark 
pretty  comfortably,  but  does  not 
like  to  be  pushed  into  a  brilliantly 
lighted  drawing-room.  So  that  any 
*'  small "  defilement  becomes  quite 
another  matter  when  a  light  trom. 
heaven  comes,  and  the  "glory 
of  God "  shines  round  about.  — 
Grosart, 

Blinded  by  Sin.  —  When  you 
see  not  your  wickedness,  and  sin 
grieveth  you  not,  neither  have  you 
faith  nor  hope  in  your  Saviour, 
and  therefore  are  careless,  and 
study  not  for  amendment  in  life 
— then  you  are  in  a  heavy  case,  and 
then  you  have  reason  to  cry  and 
lament  your  wretchedness,  for  truly 
you  are  not  in  the  book  of  life,  but 
the  devil  hath  power  over  you  as 
long  as  you  are  in  such  a  state. — 
LatiTner. 

All  Sin  BebeUion.  —  Sin  is  the 
only  thing  in  the  world  that  is  con- 
trary to  God.  God  is  Ught,  and  that  is 
darkness ;  God  is  beauty,  and  that 
is  ugUness  and  deformity.  All  sin 
is  direct  rebellion  against  God ;  and 
with  what  notions  soever  wo  sugar 
it  and  sweeten  it,  yet  God  can 
never  smile  upon  it.  He  will  never 
make  a  truce  with  it.  God  and  sin 
will  never  agree  together.  He  that 
committeth  sin  is  of  the  devil. — 
Cudivorth. 

Oonfesaion  of  Sin.  —  As  in  the 
emptying  of  a  pond  where  there 
are  many  streams  rising  and  bub- 
bling up,  if  we  stop  and  intermit 
the  worK,  the  pond  grows  presently 
full  again.  Truly  our  hearts  and 
consciences  are  like  such  ponds,  in 
which  there  are  many  corrupt 
streams  still  spouting  up.  Now 
confession  is  the  clearing  of  it  out, 
which  if  we  do  but  for  a  while 
intermit,  our  consciences  again 
grow  as  full  of  sin  and  guilt  as 
ever. — Hop  k  ins. 

Beginnings  of  Sin. — We  should 
take  care  of  the  beginning  of  sin. 
Nobody  is  exceedingly  wicked  all  at 
once.  The  devil  is  too  cunning  to 
startle   men  with  temptations  to 


great  and  frightful  crimes  at  first ; 
but,  if  he  can  tempt  them  to  leave 
off  their  prayers,  to  take  God's 
name  in  vain,  to  drink,  to  swear, 
to  hear  filthy  discourse,  and  to 
speak  of  the  vices  of  others  with 
pleasure,  he  will  soon  tempt  them 
to  crimes  of  a  damning  nature.  — 
Wilson. 

Age  and  Sin.  —  Men  are  apt 
to  persuade  themselves  that  old 
age  shall  do  that  for  them  which 
in  their  present  fulness  of  strength 
and  youth  they  have  not  the  rea- 
son nor  the  heart  to  do  for  them- 
selves. Whereas  the  case  is 
directly  the  reverse;  for  nothing 
will  grow  weak  with  age  but  that 
which  will  at  length  die  with  age, 
which  sin  never  does.  The  longer 
the  blot  continues,  the  deeper  it 
sinks.  Vice,  in  retreating  from  the 
practice  of  men,  retires  into  their 
fancy. — South, 

The  Sinner  and  Ohrist.  —  When 
the  Shunammite  went  to  tlie  pro- 
phet on  behalf  of  her  dead  child,  s]ie 
made  great  haste  to  get  to  liim,  and 
said  to  her  servant,  **  Drive  and  go 
forward,  slack  not  thy  pace ;  "  but 
thou  hast  a  business  of  greater  con- 
cernment to  go  to  Christ  about  than 
this  woman  had  to  go  to  the  prophet. 
She  had  a  dead  son,  and  thou  hast 
a  soul  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins ; 
therefore  make  haste,  go  forward, 
slack  not  thy  pace  till  thou  hast 
gotten  to  Christ,  and  Christ  hath 
given  thee  life. — Stockton. 

Indwelling  Sin.  —  A  person  of 
the  amplest  fortune  cannot  help 
the  harbouring  of  snakes,  toads, 
and  other  venomous  reptiles  on  his 
lands ;  but  they  will  breed,  and 
nestle,  and  crawl  about  his  estate, 
whether  he  will  or  no.  All  he  can 
do  is  to  pursue  and  kill  them  when- 
ever they  make  their  appearance. 
Yet,  let  him  be  ever  so  vigilant  and 
dihgent,  there  will  always  be  a 
succession  of  those  creatures  to 
exercise  his  patience  and  engage 
his  industry.  So  it  is  with  the 
true  behever  in  respect  of  in- 
dwelling sin. — Salter, 
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Dradges  and  Freemen.  —  Men 
would  rather  be  ein's  dradges  than 
God's  freemen,  and  neglect  that 
service  wherein  is  perfect  freedom 
for  that  wherein  there  is  intolerable 
slavery.  They  will  disturb  their 
consciences,  violate  their  reason, 
impair  their  health,  in  contradicting 
the  laws  of  God,  and  prefer  a  sen- 
sual satisfaction,  with  toil  here  and 
eternal  ruin  hereafter,  before  the 
honour  of  God,  the  dignity  of  their 
nature,  or  happiness,  or  peace  and 
health,  wliioh  might  be  preserved 
with  a  cheaper  expense  than  they 
are  at  to  destroy  them. — Cliarnock. 

Bemorse. — The  cruel  Al  Mon- 
taser,  having  assassinated  his  father, 
was  afterwards  haunted  by  remorse. 
As  he  was  one  day  aomiring  a 
beautiful  painting  of  a  man  on 
horseback,  with  a  diadem  encirc- 
ling his  head,  and  a  Persian  in- 
scription, of  which  he  inquired  the 
meaning,  he  was  told  that  it  signi- 
fied, **  I  am  Shiunyeh,  the  son  of 
Kosru,  who  murdered  my  father, 
and  possessed  the  crown  only  six 
months.'*  He  turned  pale,  as  if 
struck  by  a  sentence  of  death. 
Frightful  dreams  interrupted  his 
slumbers,  and  he  died  at  the  early 
age  of  twenty-five. — Whitecross, 

Deforming  Power  of  Sin. 

Adam  was  at  first  created  accord- 
ing to  the  similitude  and  likeness 
of  God :  he  had  the  Divine  por- 
traiture drawn  upon  his  soul  by  the 
creating  finger  of  the  Almighty; 
and  yet  we  see  how  httle  a  sin 
defaced  it,  and  spoiled  him  of  all 
his  glory.  In  curious  pictures  a 
small  scratch  is  a  great  deformity. 
Certainly  the  image  of  God  is  such 
a  curious  piece  of  workmanship 
that  the  least  scratch  or  flaw  in  it, 
by  the  least  sin,  deforms  and  turns 
that  which  before  was  the  image  of 
God  into  the  image  of  the  devil. — 
Hopkins. 

Mourning  for  Sin. — Two  duties 
are  required  of  Christians  —  the 
mourning  for  our  sins  and  the 
mourning  for  the  sins  of  others. 
Some  weep  for  themselves,  not  for 
others ;  some  weep  for  othersi  not 


for  themselves ;  some  neither  weep 
for  themselves  nor  others ;  some 
both  weep  for  themselves  and 
others.  To  weep  for  thyself,  not 
for  others,  betokens  lukewarm- 
ness ;  to  weep  for  others,  not  for 
thyself,  hypocrisy ;  neither  to  weep 
for  thyself  nor  others,  deadness  of 
heart ;  both  to  weep  for  thyself 
and  others,  zealousness. — WiUiam 
Worship  (1615). 

Progress    of    Sin. Austin, 

writing  upon  John,  tells  a  story  of 
a  certain  man  that  was  of  an 
opinion  that  the  devil  did  make 
the  fly,  and  not  God.  Saith  one  to 
him,  '*  If  the  devil  made  flies,  then 
the  devil  made  worms,  and  Grod 
did  not  make  them,  for  they  are 
living  creatures  as  well  as  flies." 
"True,"  said  he,  "tlie  devil  did 
make  worms."  "But,"  said  the 
other,  "if  the  devil  did  make 
worms,  then  he  made  birds, 
beasts,  and  man."  He  granted  all. 
"Thus,"  saith  Austin,  "by  deny- 
ing God  in  the  fly  he  came  to  deny 
God  in  man,  and  to  deny  the  whole 
creation." — Brooks, 

Beal  Evil  of  Bin.  —  When  yon 
put  your  finger  in  the  fire,  the  evil 
is  not  the  pain  suffered,  but  the 
destruction  of  the  finger.  The 
pain  is  a  good ;  it  evinces  the  con- 
tinuance of  life  in  tlie  finger,  re- 
sisting the  fire  that  destroys  it,  and 
warning  you  to  withdraw  it.  The 
evil  is  complete  when  the  calcined 
bone  lies  insensible,  consuming  in 
the  fire.  So  the  evil  of  sin  is  not 
the  suffering  which  it  causes,  but 
the  bosom  pleasure  which  it  gives. 
The  suffering  from  sin  is  so  far 
good  as  it  shows  the  continuance 
of  moral  sensibihty.  The  evil  is 
when  the  heart  is  happy — ^insen- 
sible in  the  fire. — Harris. 

Slavery  of  Sin. — ^To  please  our- 
selves with  a  notion  of  Gospel 
Hberty,  while  we  have  not  a  Gi>8pel 
principle  of  holiness  vnthin  to  free 
us  from  the  power  of  sin,  is  nothing 
else  but  to  gild  over  our  bonds  and 
fetters,  and  to  fancy  ourselves  the 
inmates  of  a  golden  cage.  There 
is  a  straitness,  slavery,  and  narrow- 
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ness  in  sin ;  Bin  crowds  and  crmnples 
up  onr  souls,  which,  if  they  were 
freely  spread  abroad,  would  be  as 
wide  and  as  large  as  the  whole 
universe.  No  man  is  truly  free 
but  he  that  has  his  will  enlarged 
to  the  extent  of  God's  own  will,  by 
loving  whatsoever  God  loves,  and 
nothing  else. — Cudworth. 

Healthy  Sotds. — The  mariners 
at  sea  count  it  the  sweetest  perfume 
when  the  water  in  the  keel  of  their 
ship  doth  stink.  For  hence  they 
conclude  that  it  is  but  little  and 
long  since  leaked  in ;  but  it  is  woe- 
ful to  them  when  the  water  is  felt 
before  it  is  smelt,  as  fresh  flowing 
in  upon  them  in  abundance.  It  is 
the  best  sorrow  in  k  Christian  soul 
when  his  sins  are  loathsome  and 
offensive  unto  him — a  happy  token 
that  there  hath  not  been  of  late  in 
him  anyinsensiblesupplyof  heinous 
offences,  because  his  stale  sins  are 
still  his  new  and  daily  sorrow. — T. 
Fuller, 

Sin's  Scars. — If  yon  cut  a  gash 
in  a  man's  head,  you  may  heal  it ; 
but  you  can  never  rub  out,  nor 
wash  out,  nor  cut  out,  the  scar. 
It  may  be  a  witness  against  you  in 
his  corpse :  still  it  may  be  covered 
by  the  coffin,  or  hidden  in  the 
grave;  but  then  it  is  not  till  de- 
composition shall  take  place  that 
it  shall  entirely  disappear.  But,  if 
you  smite  a  soul,  the  scar  remains : 
no  coffin  or  grave  shall  hide  it ;  no 
revolution,  not  even  the  upturning 
of  the  physical  universe,  shall  ob- 
literate it;  no  fire,  not  even  the 
eternal  furnaces  of  hell,  shaU  bum 
it  out. — Thompson, 

Bin  Mortified.  —  Five  persons 
were  studying  what  were  the  best 
means  to  mortify  sin.  One  said, 
To  meditate  on  death ;  the  second. 
To  meditate  on  judgment;  the 
third.  To  meditate  on  the  joys  of 
heaven ;  the  fourth.  To  meditate  on 
the  torments  of  hell ;  the  fifth.  To 
meditate  on  the  blood  and  suffer- 
ings of  Jesus  Christ.  And  cer- 
tainly the  last  is  the  choicest  and 
strongest  motive  of  all.  If  ever  we 
would  cast  off  despairing  thoughts, 


we  must  dwell  and  muse  much 
upon  and  apply  this  precious  blood 
to  our  own  souls,  so  shall  sorrow 
and  mourning  flee  away. — Brooks. 

Heart  Sins. — If  a  man  covets, 
he  steals.  If  a  man  has  murderous 
hate,  he  murders.  If  a  man  broods 
dishonest  thoughts,  he  is  a  knave. 
If  a  man  harbours  sharp  and  bitter 
jealousies,  envies,  hatreds,  though 
he  never  express  them  by  his 
tongue,  or  shape  them  by  his  hand, 
they  are  there.  There  are  many 
good-seeming  men  who,  if  all  their 
day's  thoughts  and  feelings  were  to 
be  suddenly  developed  into  acts 
visible  to  the  eye,  would  run  from 
themselves,  as  men  in  earthquakes 
run  from  the  fiery  gapings  of  tlie 
ground  and  sulphurous  cracks  that 
open  the  way  to  the  uncooled  centre 
of  perdition. — Beecher, 

Original  Sin.  —  One  sin,  and 
that  not  the  greatest  that  ever  has 
been,  ruined  those  who  committed 
it,  and  has  ruined  all  who  have 
naturally  descended  from  them. 
**  By  one  man  sin  entered  into  the 
world,  and  death  by  sin."  Think 
for  a  moment  of  the  woe  and  an- 
guish that  surround  us;  think  of 
the  world's  past  history — ^murder, 
hatred,  war,  wickedness,  all  adding 
to  the  weight  of  human  misery, 
all  deepening  the  general  groan — 
amidst  all  the  varied  circumstances 
of  humanity,  not  one  heart  really 
happy,  some  wearied  and  worn, 
others  miserable  :  all  tliis  has 
sprung  firom  one  sin. — B,  W.  New- 
ton, 

Sin's  DifEnsion.  —  Nothing  is 
more  widely  diffused,  or  more  con- 
stantly near  us,  than  atmospheric 
air;  yet  few  ever  notice  its  exist- 
ence, and  fewer  its  nature.  Dust, 
and  chaff,  and  feathers,  that  some- 
times move  up  and  down  in  it, 
attract  our  regard  more  than  the 
air  in  which  they  float ;  yet  these 
are  trifles  which  scarcely  concern  us, 
and  in  this  we  live  and  move  and 
have  our  being.  The  air  affects 
our  life  and  happiness  more  than 
those  occasional  meteoric  pheno- 
mena which  excite  the  wonder  of 
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US  all.  Such  is  sin:  it  pervades 
humanity,  bat,  in  proportion  to  its 
profusion,  men  are  blmd  to  its  pre- 
sence.— Amot, 

Bniden  of  Sin. — Sin  is  a  burden 
to  Christ.  It  made  Him  sweat  as 
never  man  sweat;  it  made  Him 
sweat  great  drops  of  clotted  or 
congealed  blood.  Sin  put  Christ's 
whole  body  into  a  bloody  sweat; 
it  made  Him  groan  piteously  when 
He  bare  our  sins  on  His  body  on 
the  tree.  Sin  made  His  soul  heavy 
even  to  the  death ;  and  had  He 
not  been  One  that  was  mighty,  yea, 
that  was  almighty,  He  had  fainted 
and  failed  under  His  burden.  And 
thus  you  see  what  a  burden  sin  is 
to  man,  to  the  creatures,  to  heaven, 
to  earth,  to  God,  to  Christ;  and 
therefore,  as  you  would  break  with 
sin,  look  always  on  it  as  a  burden, 
vea,  as  the  greatest  and  heaviest 
burden  in  all  the  world. — Brooks, 

The  Deyil's  Oonqneior.— Try  thy 
strength  with  but  one  sin,  one  work 
of  the  devil,  thou  wilt  find  it  be- 
yond thy  strength  to  cast  him  out 
and  destroy  him.  As  the  father  in 
the  Gospel  that  had  his  child 
possessed  of  a  devil  confessed  to 
Christ,  **  Lord,  I  brought  him  to 
Thy  disciples,  but  they  could  not  do 
it,"  well,  what  saith  our  Saviour  ? 
*'  Bring  him  to  Me."  He  cast  him 
out  with  power  and  authority.  The 
least  touon  of  His  strength  destroys 
Satan.  **I  know  who  Thou  art, 
the  Holy  One  of  Israel."  And 
who  is  so  fit  to  destroy  the  image 
of  Satan,  and  to  repair  the  blessed 
image  of  God  upon  our  souls,  as 
the  Son  of  God,  who  is  the  "  Hvely, 
express  image  of  God  the  Father  "? 
— Brownrig, 

Oonqneit  of  Sin. — ^After  Han- 
nibal had  gained  one  of  his  great 
victories,  his  friends  advised  hun  to 
pursue  the  fugitives  to  Rome  and 
enter  into  the  Capitol  a  conqueror. 
But  from  some  unaccoimtable  rea- 
son he  refused,  when  one  of  the 
Carthaginians  passionately  ex- 
claimed, "Hannibal,  you  know 
how  to  gain  a  victory,  but  not 
how  to  use  itt"    This  might  be 


said  of  many  Christians.  They 
are  able  to  fight  against  their  lusta 
and  sins  up  to  a  certain  point,  but 
are  content  with  a  far  smaller 
victory  than  they  might  gain  if 
they  would  but  follow  up  their  suc- 
cesses, instead  of  lying  idly  down 
to  rest  while  their  adversaries  con- 
centrate  their  forces  for  another 
attack  upon  their  souls. 

Effects  of  Sio. — Look,  as  one 
drop  of  ink  coloureth  a  whole  glass 
of  water,  so  one  gross  sin,  one 
shameful  action,  one  hour's  com- 
pliance with  anything  of  Antichrist, 
will  colour  and  stain  all  the  great 
things  that  ever  you  have  suffered, 
and  all  tlie  good  things  that  ever 
you  have  performed.  It  will  stain 
and  colour  all  the  good  prayers  that 
ever  you  have  made,  and  all  the 
good  sermons  that  ever  you  have 
heard,  and  all  the  good  books  that 
ever  you  have  read,  and  all  the 
good  words  that  ever  you  have 
spoken,  and  all  the  good  works  that 
ever  you  have  done ;  and  therefore, 
whatever  you  do,  keep  off  from  sin, 
and  keep  off  from  all  sinful  com- 
pliances, as  you  would  keep  off  from 
hell  itself. — Brooks, 

Degrees  of  Sin. — ^He  that  will 
not  be  persuaded  to  leap  down  from 
an  high  chamber  at  once,  cometh 
willingly  down  by  the  stairs  ;  and 
yet  the  declining  degrees  of  his 
winding  descent  make  it  not  less 
downward  to  him,  but  less  per- 
ceived of  him.  His  leap  might 
have  brought  him  down  sooner,  it 
could  not  have  brought  him  down 
lower.  As  I  am  then  fearful  to 
act  great  sins,  so  I  will  be  careful 
to  avoid  small  sins.  He  that  con- 
temns a  small  fault  commits  a  great 
one.  I  see  many  drops  make  a 
shower ;  and  what  difference  is  it 
whether  I  be  wet  either  in  the  rain 
or  in  the  river,  if  both  be  to  the 
skin  ?  There  is  small  benefit  in  the 
choice  whether  we  go  down  to  hell 
by  degrees  or  at  once. — A»  War- 
wick. 

TiansgiessionB  Blotted  Oat  — 
Retire  into  your  chamber,  and  be- 
fore that   Savioor  who   seeth  in 
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secret  open  your  heart  freely,  folly, 
and  nnreservedly.  .  .  .  Suppress 
nothing,  extenuate  nothing,  but 
confess,  as  far  as  you  can  remember, 
all  that  has  ever  grieyed  His  holy 
Spirit,  or  broken  His  divine  law ; 
declare  before  Him  your  deep  con- 
trition of  soul,  your  hatred  and  ab- 
horrence of  every  act  which  has 
been  displeasing  to  Him,  your  ear- 
nest desire  to  commit  it  again  no 
more  for  ever;  and  plead  His 
precious  promises,  His  perfect 
righteousness,  His  precious  blood. 
You  will  not  long  remain  in  ignor- 
ance of  the  practical  meaning  of 
this  declaration  of  our  God,  *'  I 
have  blotted  out  as  a  thick  cloud 
thy  transgressions,  and  as  a  cloud 
thy  sins.*' — H,  Blunt, 

Emblem  of  Sin. — ^What  a  close 
resemblance  there  is  between  the 
ivy  clinging  to  a  building  and  the 
sin  that  cleaves  to  the  old  nature ! 
So  deeply  and  insidiously  do  the 
roots  become  entwined  between 
the  stones  and  beneath  the  build- 
ing that,  ere  they  can  be  entirely 
eradicated,  it  must  be  taken  down 

Siece  by  piece.  Thus  does  the 
Christian  find  that,  though  constant 
care  and  watchfulness  will  check 
its  growth,  yet  the  roots  of  sin  re- 
main in  him  in  all  their  vigour, 
ever  ready  to  start  into  fresh  life 
immediately  he  grows  careless  or 
negligent.  Never  can  it  be  other- 
wise till  this  earthly  house  is  taken 
down,  and  in  its  place  is  reared  the 
house  not  made  with  hands,  eternal 
and  glorious,  upon  which  no  spot 
can  rest  and  into  which  the  smallest 
fibre  of  sm  shall  never  creep. 

A  SimiUtnde.  —  Certain  great 
iron  castings  have  been  ordered 
for  a  railway  bridge.  The  thick- 
ness has  been  calci^ted  according 
to  the  extent  of  the  span  and  the 
weight  of  the  load.  The  contractor 
constructs  his  moulds  according  to 
the  specification,  and,  when  all  is 
ready,  pours  in  the  molten  metal. 
In  the  process  of  casting,  through 
some  defect  in  the  mould,  portions 
of  air  lurk  in  the  heart  of  tne  iron, 
and  cavities  like  those  of  a  honey- 


comb are  formed  in  the  interior  of 
the  beam ;  but  all  defects  are  hid, 
and  the  flaws  are  effectively  con- 
cealed. The  artisan  has  covered 
his  fault,  but  he  will  not  prosper. 
As  soon  as  it  is  sulijected  to  a 
strain,  the  beam  gives  way.  Sin 
covered  becomes  a  rotten  hollow 
in  a  human  soul;  and  when  the 
strain  comes,  the  &lse  gives  way. — 
Amot, 

OluiBtleBB  Sinners.  —  All  who 
have  served  in  the  Cavalry  or  Ar- 
tillery have  seen  how  terribly 
frightened  a  horse  appeared  the 
moment  his  rider  tumbled  from  the 
saddle.  It  mattered  not  how  loud 
the  thunder  of  the  guns  roared  in 
battle,  nor  how  great  the  hour  of 
deadly  strife  —  the  horse  seemed 
unconscious  of  danger  until  left 
alone  without  a  rider  or  attendant. 
The  moment  the  rider's  hold  was 
released,  and  the  steed  found  him- 
self separated  from  the  one  he  was 
trained  to  regard  as  his  protector, 
that  moment  he  became  furiously 
wild,  and  would  begin  to  neigh  and 
run  in  every  direction,  oftentimes 
pressing  into  the  group  in  the  frt)nt 
rank,  seeming  to  find  comfort  by 
rubbing  his  sides  against  the  legs 
of  the  riders  of  other  horses.  Such 
is  a  Christless  sinner  when  he  finds 
himself  alone. — Anon» 

Spiritual  Sloth.  —  A  man  who 
is  under  the  dominion  of  spiritual 
sloth  is  like  one  who  has  a  journey 
to  take,  but  who  has  fetters  on  his 
legs ;  like  a  soldier  who  must  stand 
up  in  a  battle,  but  without  armour, 
or  weapons  of  offence ;  or  like  a 
mariner  who  sits  inactive  in  his 
boat,  and  leaves  it  to  the  mercy  of 
the  waves.  Do  you  imagine  that 
all  that  is  necessary  for  you  to  do 
is  to  step  into  the  boat,  and  lie 
down  and  sleep,  and  leave  it  to 
pursue  its  own  course?  This  is 
enough  if  you  are  to  sail  with  the 
stream,  and  only  to  be  stopped 
when  you  reach  the  gulf  of  per- 
dition below.  But,  if  you  are  to 
sail  against  the  stream,  and  avoid 
having  your  bark  dashed  upon 
some  neighbouring  rock,  there  must 
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be  watchfulnesB,  and  strength,  and 
exertion.  You  will  find  all  these 
necessary,  or  yon  will  never  reach 
the  fountain  of  life. — Salter. 

CHuist's  Lamentation, — Christ's 
pathetical  lamentation  over  all 
sorts  and  ranks  of  sinners  declares 
His  willingness  to  show  mercy  to 
them.  "  O  Jerusalem,  Jerusalem," 
saith  Christ,  weeping  over  it,  '*if 
thou  hadst  known,  even  thou,  in 
this  tliy  day,  the  things  which  be- 
long to  thy  peace  I  O  that  My 
people  had  hearkened  unto  McI" 
Christ  weeps  over  Jerusalem ;  so 
did  Titus,  and  so  did  MarccUus 
over  Syracuse,  and  so  did  Scipio 
over  Carthage ;  but  they  shed  tears 
for  them  whose  blood  they  were  to 
shed,  but  Christ  weeps  over  the 
necks  of  those  young  and  old  sin- 
ners who  were  to  shed  His  blood. 
As  a  tender-hearted  father  weeps 
over  his  rebellious  children,  when 
neither  smiles  nor  frowns,  neither 
counsels  nor  entreaties  will  win 
them,  or  turn  them  from  their  evil 
ways,  so  doth  Jesus  Christ  over 
those  rebellious  Jews  upon  whom 
nothing  would  work.— JBrooA-«. 

Seipent  in  the  Onp. — The  tale 
of  the  goblet  w^ch  the  genius  of  a 
heathen  fashioned  was  true,  and 
taught  a  moral  of  which  many  a 
death-bed  furnishes  the  melancholy 
illustration.  Having  made  the 
model  of  a  serpent,  he  fixed  it  in 
the  bottom  of  the  oup.  Coiled  for 
the  spring,  a  pair  of  gleaming  eyes 
in  its  head,  and  in  its  open  month 
feuigs  raised  to  strike,  it  lay  beneath 
the  rubv  wine.  Nor  did  he  who 
raised  the  golden  cup  to  quench 
his  thirst  and  quaff  the  delicious 
draught  suspect  what  lay  below, 
till,  as  he  reached  the  dregs,  that 
dreadftd  head  rose  up,  and  glistened 
before  his  eyes.  So,  when  life's 
cup  is  nearly  emptied,  and  sin's 
last  pleasure  quaffed,  and  unwill- 
ing Ups  are  draining  the  bitter 
dregs,  shall  rise  the  ghastly  terrors 
of  remorse  and  death  and  judgment 
upon  the  despairing  soul.  Be  as- 
sured,  a    serpent    lurks    at   the 


bottom  of  guilVs  sweetest  pleasure. 
— Chithrie, 

Small  Beginnings.— "If  thy 
foe  be  small  as  a  gnat,  fancy  him 
as  large  as  an  elephant."  That  is, 
make  not  yourself  too  secure 
against  even  the  smallest  foe,  but 
provide  against  ^lim  as  if  he  were 
the  largest.  We  have  read  in 
fables  of  a  gnat  conquering  a  lion, 
and  of  a  mouse  setting  a  lion  at 
liberty  when  caught  in  the  toils. 
If  by  any  possibility  such  small 
creatures  can  render  service,  they 
can  also  do  mischief.  An  unwise 
voung  miller  said  to  a  friend  of 
his,  **  The  water  is  leaking  through 
my  mill-dam,  I  see,  but  the  hole 
is  only  a  very  little  one."  •*  I 
would  try  to  fEinoy  it  a  very  big 
one,  if  I  were  you,"  replied  his 
friend;  **for  it  will  soon  be  big 
enough  if  it  be  not  attended  to." 
The  young  miller  neglected  this 
advice,  and  the  water  broke  down 
the  mill-dam.  If  sin  in  its  begin- 
ning be  neglected,  it  will  gain 
strength  in  the  same  manner. 
*' Behold  how  great  a  matter  a 
little  fire  kindleth  I " — Anon» 

Sin  Disregarded.  —  So  have  I 
known  a  bold  trooper  fight  in  the 
confusion  of  a  battle,  and,  being 
warm  with  heat  and  rage,  receive 
from  the  sword  of  the  enemy 
wounds  open  like  a  grave,  but  he 
felt  them  not ;  and  when,  by  the 
streams  of  blood,  he  found  himself 
marked  for  pain,  he  refused  to 
consider  then  what  he  was  to  feel 
to-morrow ;  but,  when  his  rage  had 
cooled  into  the  temper  of  a  man, 
and  clammy  moisture  had  checked 
the  fiery  emission  of  spirits,  he. 
wonders  at  his  own  bol^ess  and 
blames  his  fftte,  and  needs  a  mighty 
patience  to  bear  his  great  calamity. 
So  is  the  bold  and  merry  sinner 
when  he  is  warm  with  wine  and 
lust.  Wounded  and  bleeding  with 
the  strokes  of  hell,  he  twists  with 
the  fatal  arm  that  strikes  him,  and 
cares  not;  but  yet  it  must  abate 
his  gaiety,  because  he  remembers 
that,  when  his  wounds  are  cold  and 
considered,  he  must  roar  or  perish; 
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repent,  or  do  worse ;  that  is,  be 
miserable  or  undone.  —  Jeremy 
Taylor. 

Unoheoked  Sin. — In  the  early 
days  of  GaBsar,  when  he  treated 
his  friends  with  great  magnifioence, 
and  was  daily  increasing  his  power 
with  the  people*  his  enemies  made 
light  of  his  growing  favour,  think- 
ing he  would  soon  exhaust  his 
resources  and  lose  his  popularity. 
But,  seeing  that  he  speedily  grew  to 
such  greatness  that  they  could  not 
cope  with  it,  they  were  sorry  they 
*  had  ever  thrown  such  contempt 
upon  his  aspirations,  instead  of  re- 
sisting them  with  all  their  might 
at  once.  It  is  frequently  the 
case  with  men  that  only  when 
it  is  too  late  they  find  they  have 
neglected  the  advance  of  an  insi- 
dious foe.  Not  until  they  are  grow- 
ing old  do  they  discover  the  strength 
of  their  passions,  the  force  of  their 
sins.  It  was  while  men  slept  that 
the  enemy  sowed  tares;  and  wnile  we 
are  careless  there  is  growing  up  day 
by  day  within  us  that  which,  if 
plucked  off  as  a  tender  blade,  would 
be  easy  to  destroy,  but  which,  if  left 
until  it  strike  its  roots  deep  and 
spread  its  branches  wide,  will 
master  our  attempts  to  cut  it 
down  or  pull  it  up. 

Fountain  of  Uncleazmess. — As 
a  man  who  in  the  morning  washeth 
his  hands,  and  goes  abroad  about 
his  business  and  affairs  in  the 
world,  though  he  doth  not  puddle 
in  the  mire,  or  rake  among  dung- 
hills, yet  when  he  returns  home 
again  to  dinner,  or  at  night,  if  he 
wash,  he  finds  that  he  hath  con- 
tracted some  uncleanness,  and 
that  his  hands  are  foul,  we  can- 
not converse  in  an  unclean  and 
dirty  world  with  our  bodies  but 
some  uncleanness  will  fasten  upon 
them.  So  it  is  with  the  soul ;  the 
soTils  of  the  best,  of  the  purest, 
of  the  hoUest,  though  they  do  not 
rake  in  the  dunghill  and  wallow 
in  the  nure  of  sin  basely  and 
filthily,  yet  they  do  from  day  to 
day,  yea,  firom  moment  to  moment, 
contract  some  filth  and  nndean- 


ness.  And  in  this  sense  it  is  that 
'*  there  is  no  man  that  liveth  and 
sinneth  not.'*  Every  man  hath  a 
'* fountain  of  uncleanness "  in  him; 
and  there  will  be  ever  some  sin, 
some  filthinoss,  bubbling  and  boil- 
ing up,  if  not  flowing  forth.  — 
CaryL 

The  Sinner  and  Satan. — ^When 
thy  conscience  is  thoroughly  afraid 
with  the  remembrance  of  thy  past 
sins,  and  the  devil  assaileth  thee 
with  great  violence,  going  about  to 
overwhelm  thee  with  neaps,  floods, 
and  whole  seas  of  sins,  to  terrify 
thee  and  draw  thee  from  Christ, 
then  arm  thyself  with  such  sen- 
tences as  these  : — ^"  Christ,  the  Son 
of  God,  was  given  not  for  the  holy, 
righteous,  worthy,  and  such  as 
were  His  fiiends,  but  for  the 
wicked  sinners  and  for  his 
enemies."  Wherefore,  if  Satan 
say,  '*Thou  art  a  sinner,  and 
therefore  must  be  condemned," 
then  answer  thou,  and  say,  "  Be- 
cause thou  sayest  I  am  a  sinner, 
therefore  will  I  be  righteous,  and 
be  saved."  And  if  he  reply,  "  Nay, 
but  sinners  must  be  condemned, " 
then  answer  thou  and  say,  *'  No, 
for  I  fly  to  Christ,  who  hath  given 
HimseLfformy  sins,  and  therefore, 
in  that  thou  sayest  I  am  a  sinner, 
thou  givest  me  armour  and  wea- 
pons against  thyself,  that  with 
thine  own  sword  I  may  cut  thy 
throat,  and  tread  thee  under  my 
feet." — Luther, 

Ohiist  at  the  Door. — Christ  is 
a  thousand  times  mora  willing  to 
come  to  the  sinner  than  the  sinner 
is  to  come  to  Christ.  He  is  at  the 
door  before  ever  the  sinner  thinks 
of  Him;  and  He  doth  not  only 
come  to  the  door,  but  knocks  at 
the  door,  so  that  ofttimes  He 
breaks  open  the  door :  coming  and 
calling  will  not  be  heard,  and 
therefore  He  knocks.  He  doth 
not  come  and  go  away  presently, 
nor  call  and  go  away  presently, 
no,  nor  knock  and  go  away  pre- 
sently, but  He  stands  and  knocks. 
His  standing  at  the  door  notes 
His  continoing  patience,  and 
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continning  study  of  our  salvation. 
His  knoddng  notes  His  earnest 
importtmity.  At  the  doors  of 
sinners  does  Christ  stand  and 
knock.  He  begs  at  the  door  of 
beggars,  mercy  begs  to  misery, 
happiness  begs  to  wretchedness, 
riches  beg  to  poverty,  light  begs 
to  blindness,  and  all-sufficiency 
begs  to  nakedness,  and  beseeches 
those  poor  and  miserable  sinners 
to  take  gold  from  Him,  those 
naked  sinners  to  take  raiment 
from  Him,  and  those  blind  sinners 
to  take  ointment  from  him. — 
Obadiah  Sedgivick  (1657). 

DeceitfrdnesB  of  Sin. — *'  Sin  is 
like  a  serpent  in  the  bosom," 
observes  Seeker,  "which  stings  you, 
or  like  a  thief  in  your  closet,  who 
plunders  youi  It  resembles  poison 
in  the  stomach  or  a  sword  in  the 
bowels,  both  of  which  tend  to 
death.  like  St.  John's  book,  it 
may  be  sweet  in  your  mouth,  but 
it  will  be  bitter  in  your  belly.  How- 
ever fair  iniquity  might  appear  to 
some,  it  will  only  be  found  like  a 
blear-eyed  Leah  to  God.  The  foul 
dregs  lie  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel. 
Who  does  not  know  that  the  golden 
cup  of  sin  is  filled  with  the  nauseous 
ingredients  ?  Sinner,  that  which 
is  now  like  a  rose  flourishing  at 
your  bosom  wiU  in  a  very  httle 
time  be  like  a  poisoned  dagger  in 
your  breast.  Poor  soul,  beware  of 
those  embraces  which  are  but  sig- 
nals of  destruction  I  While  such  a 
Judas  kisses,  he  kills.  While  the 
ivy  twines  round  the  oak,  it  eats 
out  its  sap.  If  sin  were  not  so 
deceitful,  it  would  not  be  so  delight- 
ful, like  an  angler,  it  shows  the 
bait  but  conceals  the  hook.  Now 
it  represents  its  present  painted 
beauty,  but  casts  a  covering  over 
its  future  obliquity.  Wickedness  is 
certainly  like  a  river,  which  begins 
in  a  quiet  spring,  but  ends  in  a 
tumultuous  sea.*' 

Ood'i  Wrath.— The  wrath  of 
God  is  like  great  waters  that  are 
banked  up  for  the  present;  they 
increase  more  and  more,  and  rise 
higher  and  higher,  till  an  outlet  is 


given ;  and  the  longer  a  stream  is 
stopped,  the  more  rapid  and  mighty 
is  its  course  when  once  it  is  let 
loose.  It  is  true  that  judgment 
against  your  evil  works  has  not 
been  executed  hitherto,  the  floods 
of  God's  vengeance  have  been  with- 
held ;  but  your  guilt  in  the  mean 
time  is  constantly  increasing,  and 
you  are  every  day  treasuring  up 
more  wrath.  The  waters  are  con- 
tinually rising,  and  waxing  more 
and  more  mighty;  and  there  is 
nothing  but  tlie  mere  pleasure  of 
God  that  holds  the  waters  back, 
that  are  unwilling  to  be  stopped, 
and  press  hard  to  go  forward.  If 
God  should  only  withdraw  His  hand 
from  the  flood-gate,  it  would  im- 
mediately fly  open,  and  the  fiery 
floods  of  the  fierceness  and  wrath 
of  God  would  rush  forth  with  in- 
conceivable friry,  and  would  come 
upon  you  with  omnipotent  power ; 
and  if  your  strength  were  ten 
thousand  times  greater  than  it  is, 
yea,  ten  thousand  times  greater 
than  the  strength  of  the  stoutest, 
sturdiest  devH  in  hell,  it  would  be 
nothing  to  withstand  or  endure  it. 
— Edwards. 

"  A  Idtfle  Thing."  —  As  it  is 
only  a  little  thing,  it  is  of  no  con- 
sequence. It  is  a  little  act,  a  little 
sin,  and  therefore  it  is  not  worth 
while  to  spend  any  time  about  it. 
This  is  a  great  mistake.  Great 
things  spring  from  little  causes. 
The  most  deplorable  consequences 
follow  httle  sins.  One  of  these 
sins,  unless  repented  of,  will  de- 
stroy the  soul.  The  largest  and 
stiffest  oak  was  once  a  very  Httle 
tender  shoot.  A  very  httle  grain 
of  sand  will  stop  the  watch,  and 
ruin  it  unless  removed.  A  very 
httle  worm  will  sink  the  ship.  A 
very  httle  defect  will  throw  the 
train  off  the  track.  A  veiy  little 
word  will  do  an  immense  amount 
of  mischief.  In  the  hour  of  tempta- 
tion the  word  "  Ko,"  uttered  with 
firmness,  will  save  us;  while  the 
word  '*  Yes,"  though  assenting  re- 
luctantly, will  lead  us  downward. 
«  The  tongue  is  a  little  member. 
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and  boasteth  great  things.  Be- 
hold how  great  a  matter  a  little 
fire  kindlethl"  Franklin  used  to 
say,  *'  Take  care  of  the  cents,  and 
the  dollars  will  take  care  of  them- 
selves.'* So  we  may  say,  "Take 
care  of  the  little  thongs,  and  the 
great  things  will  take  care  of  them- 
selves." He  that  is  faithful  in 
little  shall  be  ruler  over  much. — 
Anon. 

little  Poxes. Speaking   of 

Solomon's  '*  little  foxes  that  spoil 
the  vines,"  as  illustrative  of  the 
character  of  small  sins,  Grosart 
says :  "  Except  to  those  who  know 
their  habits,  the  Eastern  fox, 
especially  the  young  or  '  little  fox,' 
never  would  be  suspected  to  be 
such  a  depredator.  I  remember 
that  when  I  was  shown  one,  it  was 
with  the  greatest  difficulty  I  could 
persuade  myself  that  the  little,  very 
little  creature — not  larger  than  a 
jerboa,  or  our  conmion  kitten — 
playing  with  deft  footfall  and 
Kindly  intelligent  eye  about  its  cage, 
really  was  the  destructive  spoiler 
represented.  It  so  happened,  how- 
ever, that  the  Jkeeper  of  the  gar- 
dens where  it  was,  on  coming  round 
to  arrange  its  crib,  made  a  dis- 
covery that  satisfied  me  of  the 
character,  or  no  character,  of  the 
very  *  little  '  deceiver  before  me. 
Lifting  up  the  floor  straw,  he  dis- 
covered a  deep-burrowed  hole  that 
went  right  beneath  the  separating 
wall  of  the  adjoining  den,  a  tiger's ; 
and  with  a  start,  examining  it,  the 
keeper  found  that  another  hour  of 
secret  working  would  have  over- 
thrown the  wall,  and  let  loose  the 
fierce  beast  of  prey.  The  whole 
had  been  done  withm  a  few  hours. 
Those  'little'  greyish  -  white  feet, 
licked  pure  and  clean  of  all  betray- 
ing soU,  and  that 'little '  sharp  nose, 
so  innocent  and '  pitiful '  looking,  had 
done  their  stealthy  work,  and  ap- 

faUing  might  have  been  the  issue, 
remember  well  how,  as  the  littered 
concealing  straw  was  raised,  the 
consciously  guil^  '  little '  Iwpocrite 
slunk  back  with  drooped  brush 
into  the  comer." 


"  Dead,"  and  "  Asleep." ^An 

impenitent  sinner  is  said  both  to  be 
"  asleep  "  and  also  '*  dead."  He  is 
*'dead"  because  his  soul  is  desti- 
tute of  spiritual  life ;  but,  inasmuch 
as  it  has  a  capacity  for  receiving 
that  spiritual  life,  he  is  likened  also 
to  one  who  is  "  asleep."  A  man 
who  is  buried  in  sleep  is  unconscious 
of  all  that  is  going  on  around  him. 
His  mind  is  entertained  indeed  with 
dreams,  which  for  the  time  he  takes 
for  realities,  while  the  real  and  im- 
portant business  of  life  is  totally 
unheeded  and  neglected  by  him. 
Matters  which  affect  his  interest,  or 
even  his  life,  may  be  transacted 
around  him  while  he  is  dreaming 
on ;  and  when  he  awakes  he  will 
find  how  material  it  would  have 
been  to  ^iw^  to  have  resisted  the 
drowsiness  in  which  his  faculties 
for  the  time  were  lost.  The  ship 
is  on  the  point  of  being  engulfed 
in  the  raging  waves,  but  Jonah  is 
fast  asleep.  The  building  may  be 
in  flames,  or  the  thief  may  have 
broken  through  the  house,  but  the 
owner  sleeps  on  in  total  ignorance 
of  his  danger  or  his  loss,  until  it  is 
too  late  to  escape  the  one  or  to  pre- 
vent the  other.  Thus  is  it  with  the 
man  who  lives  only  for  the  things 
of  time  and  sense.  The  judgments 
of  God  are  far  above  out  of  his 
sight ;  and  all  the  realities  of  the 
unseen  world  have  no  hold  what- 
ever on  his  mind,  no  evidence  or 
substance  in  his  judgment.  The 
business  or  pleasures  of  life,  in  which 
he  is  wholly  occupied,  and  which  he 
takes  for  realities,  are  as  the  merest 
dreams  and  shadows,  compared 
with  all  those  mighty  truths  of 
which  he  is  wholly  unconscious, 
although  as  deeply  concerned  in 
them  as  any  others.  Great  things 
are  going  on  around  him,  but  his 
eyes  are  shut,  and  he  cannot  see 
them. — Trower. 

What  is  Sin  ? — It  is  a  debt,  a 
burden,  a  thief,  a  sickness,  a  leprosy, 
a  plague,  a  poison,  a  serpent,  a 
sting;  everything  that  man  hates 
it  is;  a  load  of  curses  and  cala- 
mities  beneath    whose    crashing, 
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most  intolerable  pressure  the  whole 
creation  groaneth.  Name  me  the 
evil  that  springs  not  from  this  root 
— ^the  crime  that  I  may  not  lay  at 
its  door.  Who  is  the  hoary  sexton 
that  digs  man  a  grave  ?  Who  is  the 
painted  temptress  that  steals  his 
virtue  ?  Who  is  the  murderess  that 
destroys  his  life  ?  Who  is  the  sor- 
ceress that  first  deceives,  and  then 
damns  his  soul  ?  Sin.  Who  with 
icy  breath  blights  the  fair  blossoms 
of  youth?  Who  breaks  the  hearts 
of  parents  ?  Who  brings  old  men's 
grey  hairs  with  sorrow  to  the  grave  ? 
Sin.  Who,  by  a  more  hideous 
metamorphosis  than  Ovid  even 
fancied,  changes  gentle,  children 
into  vipers,  tender  mothers  into 
monsters,  and  their  fathers  into 
worse  than  Herods,  the  murderers 
of  their  own  innocents  ?  Sin.  Who 
casts  the  apple  of  discord  on  house- 
hold hearths  ?  Who  Ughts  the  torch 
of  war,  and  bears  it  blazing  over 
trembling  lands  ?  Who,  by  divisions 
in  the  Church,  rends  Christ's  seam- 
less robe  ?  Sin.  Who  is  this  De- 
lilah that  sings  the  Nazarite  asleep, 
and  delivers  up  the  strength  of  God 
into  the  hands  of  the  uncircum- 
cised?  Who,  winning  smiles  on 
her  face,  honeyed  flattery  on  her 
tongue,  stands  in  the  door  to  offer 
the  sacred  rites  of  hospitahty,  and, 
when  suspicion  sleeps,  treacherously 
pierces  our  temples  with  a  nail? 
Wliat  fair  Siren  is  this,  who,  seated 
on  a  rock  by  the  deadly  pool, 
smiles  to  deceive,  sings  to  lure, 
kisses  to  betray,  and  flings  her  arms 
around  our  neck,  to  leap  with  us 
into  perdition?  Sin.  Who  turns 
the  soft  and  gentlest  heart  to  stone  ? 
Who  hurls  reason  from  her  lofty 
throne,  and  impels  sinners,  mad  as 
Gadarene  swine,  down  the  preci- 
pico,  into  a  lake  of  fire  ?  Sin. — 
Guthrie, 

Sin's  Hardening. — •*  I  believe  I 
have  written  notliing  for  you,"  said 
a  kindly  Christian  man  to  a  soldier 
in  an  army  hospital,  wasting  away  " 
with  fever — a  strong-framed  man, ' 
with  glowing  eye  and  unconquer- 
able will,  thoughtful  yet  imconfid- 
^ng,  respectfully  repulsiDg  all  who  ' 


sought  to  find  the  way  to  his  heart. 
"  Shall  I  not  write  to  your  fiiends, 
since  you  are  unable  ?  "  "  I  have  no 
one  to  write  to."  "  No  one  ?  No 
mother  living  ?  "  **  No,"  was  the 
reply.  As  I  stood,  the  eyes  grew 
softer  and  deeper;  there  was  a 
swelling  about  me  face  and  neck,  a 
shght  movement  of  the  lip.  Would 
he  speak  ?  Would  he  confide  ?  I 
waited,  and  then  asked  the  old 
question,  "  Can  I  do  anything  for 
you  ?  "  "  Can  you  undo  ?  "  What 
an  utterance  1  Confession,  remorse, 
agony.  "  None  can  undo — not  God 
Himself ;  but  it  is  left  for  us  to  do.** 
"Do I  what  can  we  do?  Sick — 
lying  here,  dying — what  can  I  do  ?  " 
"  What  would  you  do  ?  "  "  Undo  I" 
said  he,  vehemently.  '*  Each  one 
of  us  would  undo  something,  had 
not  God  in  His  wisdom  forbidden 
it.  But  you  are  doing  even  now ; 
you  are  repenting."  "  What's  that  ? 
What  good  wiU  that  do  ?  "  "  It 
may  lead  to  faith  and  pardon."  **  I 
would  not  pardon  myself  if  I  could. 
I  don't  deserve  it."  The  lips  were 
firm,  the  eye  clear,  the  muscles 
no  longer  swollen.  He  paused  a 
moment,  then  added,  **I  don*t 
want  it,  deserving  what  I  do."  It 
was  clear  that  no  ordinary  counsels 
or  consolations  could  reach  this 
man's  heart.  The  fountain  being 
opened,  he  went  on  to  tell  the  story 
of  the  life  that  had  planted  this 
remediless,  pitiless  remorse  in  his 
soul.  Among  other  confessions  he 
said :  **  Let  me  tell  you  what  I  did. 
There  was  a  boy  in  my  tent,  a 
mother's  son,  that  used  to  pray.  I 
loved  the  boy,  and  yet  I  swore  in 
his  ears  till  he  stopped  praying  and 
learned  to  swear.  I  saw  him  shot 
down  in  battle  at  my  side,  with  one 
of  the  oaths  he  learned  from  me  upon 
his  lips.  He  went  with  it  to  God." 
So  he  went  on  with  the  terrible  tale 
—  stolid  almost  —  unhoping  quito. 
Not  even  the  word  of  salvation, 
"The  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  His 
Son  cleanseth  us  from  all  sin," 
could  touch  his  heart  or  engage 
his  trust.  What  a  lesson  1  What  a 
question  1  "Can  you  undo?" — 
Anon. 
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PlawB  and  BcratoheB.  —  **  A 
famous  ruby  was  offered  to  this 
country,"  relates  Grosart.  "The 
report  of  the  Crown  jeweller  was 
that  it  was  the  finest  that  he  had 
ever  seen  or  heard  of,  but  that  one 
of  its  facets  —  one  of  the  •little* 
cuttings  of  the  fia^e — ^was  slightly 
fractured.  The  result  was,  that 
ahnost  invisible  flaw  reduced  its 
value  by  thousands  of  pounds,  and 
it  was  rejected  from  the  regalia  of 
England.  Again:  when  Canova 
was  about  to  commence  his  great 
statue  of  the  great  Napoleon,  his 
keenly-observant  eye  detected  a 
tiny  red  line  running  through  the 
upper  portion  of  the  splendid  block 
that  at  infinite  cost  had  been  fetched 
from  Pares,  and  he  refused  to  lay 
a  chisel  on  it.  Once  more :  in  the 
story  of  the  early  struggles  of  the 
elder  Herschel,  while  he  was  work- 
ing out  the  problem  of  gigantic 
telescope  specula,  you  will  find  that 
he  made  scores  upon  scores  ere  he 
got  one  to  satisfy  him.  A  scratch 
like  the  slenderest  spider-cord  suf- 
ficed to  place  among  the  spoiled 
what  had  cost  him  long  weeks  of 
toil  and  anxiety.  Again :  in  the 
leak  of  a  ship,  the  measure  of  the 
ship  to  resist  the  shock  of  wave  or 
the  strain  of  wind  is  not  its  strongest 
but  its  weakest  part.  The  tremen- 
dous issues  contingent  on  attention 
or  non-attention  to  the  slightest 
leak  were  illustrated  in  a  recent 
incident  in  the  late  deplorable  civil 
war  in  America.  One  of  the  Fede- 
ral war-ships  had  what  seemed  a 
merelv  superficial  leakage,  and, 
though  noticed,  it  was  not  thought 
necessary  to  countermand  the  order 
that  she  should  take  part  in  an 
approaching  conflict.  At  the  crisis 
of  the  encounter  it  was  found  that 
the  sea- water  had  been  oozing  into 
the  gunpowder  magazine,  and  ren- 
dered nearly  the  whole  useless.  On 
that  powder  hung  victory  or  defeat. 
The  '  Uttle  leak '  went  uncared  for, 
and  an  inferior  force  won.  The 
very  perfection  aimed  at,  you  will 
observe,  necessitated  the  rejection 
of  gem,  and  marble  block,  and 
speculum,     and    leaking    timber. 


Even  so,  were  Christianity  a  less 
holy  thing — a  thing  that  could  abide 
compromise — ^then  what  are  called 
*  small  sins,*  tlie  larger  and  grosser 
being  acknowledged,  might  be 
passed  over,  '  winked  at.'  '* 

A  Similitude. — *'  When  Captain 
Cook  went  on  his  survey  round  the 
world,'*  says  Newland,  "  there  was 
attached  to  the  expedition,  in  the 
capacity  of  naturalist,  a   learned 
Swede  of  the  name  of  Solander; 
and  when  a  party  from  the  ships 
landed  in  Patagonia  Dr.  Solander 
accompanied  them.    It  was  in  the 
depth  of  winter,  and  a  cold  south 
wind,  accompanied    with    driving 
snow,  surprised  the  explorers  at  a 
distance  from  their  encampment. 
Dr.  Solander  called  the  party  round 
him.    '  I  have  had  some  experience 
of  this,*  said  he,  '  in  my  own  coun- 
try, and  you  have  had  none :  attend 
to  my  advice,  for  upon  it  depend 
your  lives.    We  must  resolutely  set 
our  faces  to  get  back  to  the  encamp- 
ment;  we  must  do  this  without 
stopping,  for  the    danger   Ues  in 
falling  asleep.    I  warn  you  that  the 
men,  as  their  blood  grows  cold,  will 
ask  to  be  allowed  to  rest;  do  not 
permit  them  for  one   moment  — 
urge  them,  urge  them  with  blows — 
urge  them  with  the  bayonet  if  ne- 
cessary.   The  wish  to  stop  is  the 
first  symptom  of  the  blood  refusing 
to  circulate — to  yield  to  it  is  death.* 
The  party  moved  on,  the  wind  blew, 
and  the  snow  fell,  and  the  frost  cut 
them  through  and  through;    but 
stout  English  hearts  held  on  still. 
There  was  no  prayer  for  rest ;  there 
was  no  wish  to  stop,  or,  if  there 
was,  it  was  suppressed  and  kept 
under  by  a  firm  strong  will,  until 
at  last,  to  the  surprise  of  all,  the 
Swedish  doctor  himself  asked  for 
a  halt;  only  for  five  minutes,  he 
said,  and  they  would  all  get  on  so 
much  better  after  it.  The  lieutenant 
in  command  of  the  party  paused  a 
moment,   but  he    recollected    the 
doctor^s  own  earnest  admonitions. 
*  No,*  said  he — *  urge  him  on,  drive 
him  on — ^beat  him  if  necessary — do 
not  let  him  stop  for  one  moment, 
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or  he  dies.*  The  doctor  expostu- 
lated, bat  ilie  men  had  had  their 
orders,  and  acted  upon  them.  He 
stormed,  but  British  discipline  was 
far  beyond  the  reach  of  his  anger. 
Swedish  temper  is  somewhat  of 
the  shortest,  and  the  doctor,  grasp- 
ing his  pole,  laid  about  him  stoutly, 
beating  this  man,  pushing  at  an- 
other, kicking  a  third.  Still  th6 
men  drove  him  on,  till  at  last,  his 
blood  being  got  into  circulation  by 


his  own  exertions  and  the  energy  of 
his  friends,  he  awoke  to  a  sense  of 
his  danger,  and  lived  to  thank  his 
companions  for  the  rough  but  salu- 
tary remedy,  and  to  confess  that  he 
owed  his  life  to  the  steadiness  of 
British  discipline  and  the  hearty 
thwacks  of  British  oak.'*  How 
aptly  illustrative  is  tins  of  the  in- 
sidiousness  of  sin,  and  of  the  need 
of  the  soul  to  be  kept  alive '  to  its 
terrible  danger ! 


-M- 


SORROW. 

"  Blessed  are  they  that  mourn ;  for  they  shall  be  comforted.** — MatU  v.  4. 


Crosses  are  ladders  that  lead  up 
to  heaven. — Knox, 

Teabs  often  prove  the  telescope 
by  which  men  see  far  into  heaven. 

It  is  better  to  be  preserved  in 
brine  than  to  rot  in  honey. — Salter, 

When  the  Lord  would  increase 
our  joy  and  thankfulness,  He  allays 
it  with  the  tears  of  affliction. 

In  reference  to  crosses  generally, 
take  this  advice  :  make  yourselves 
none,  and  make  good  use  of  all. — 
T.  Fuller. 

As  snow  is  of  itself  cold,  yet 
warms  and  refreshes  the  earth,  so 
afflictions,  though  in  themselves 
grievous,  yet  keep  the  soul  of  the 
Cliristian  warm  and  make  it  fruit- 
ful.— Salter, 

Pearls  are  not  gotten  but  from 
the  bottom  of  the  water ;  and  gold 
is  digged  not  from  the  surface,  but 
from  tlie  deep  entrails  of  the  earth. 
So  the  joy  of  God  is  not  to  be  found 
but  in  the  inward  recesses  of  a 
broken  and  contrite  spirit. — Salter, 

Emblems.  —  Outward  mercies 
are  like  the  tide,  wliioli  ebbs  as 
well  as  flows  ;  like  tlio  sky,  which 
sometimes  is  clear  and  another 
time  clouded;  or  liJce  a  budding 
flower,  which  a  warm  day  opens 
and  a  .cold  day  shuts  again.  If 
God  bless  us  in  taking  as  well  as  in 
giving,  let  us  bless  Him  for  taking 
as  well  as  for  giving. — Seeker, 

Borrow  for  Sin.  —  Fruitless  is 
sorrow  for  having  done  amiss  if  it 


issue  not  in  a  resolution  to  do  so  no 
more.  And  in  forming  this  resolu- 
tion  no  time  is  to  be  lost.  He  who 
doth  not  resolve  to-day  vnll  be 
much  less  disposed  to  resolve  to- 
morrow. Procrastination  in  many 
cases  is  dangerous;  in  this,  it  is 
often  fatal. — Home. 

Blessing  of  Sorrow.  —  Blessed 
are  they  that  have  sorrow.  Sad 
are  they  that  are  without  it.  Ho 
must  be  a  very  good  man  that  has 
hved  in  this  world  and  has  not  had 
any  trouble.  Steamships  do  not 
care  whether  the  wind  blows  or  not, 
because  they  have  internal  motive 
forces ;  but  we  are  not  steamships, 
and.  we  need  troubles  as  winds  to 
bear  us  on.  We  make  no  voyages 
without  troubles,  unless  wo  are 
very  good  indeed. 

Little  OroBses.  —  Athanasias 
said  to  liis  friends,  when  they  came 
to  bewail  his  misery  and  banish- 
ment, *'It  is  but  a  httle  cloud, 
and  will  quickly  be  gone."  There 
are  none  of  God*s  afflicted  ones 
who  have  not  their  intermissions, 
respites,  breathing- whiles ;  yea,  so 
small  a  while  does  the  hand  of 
the  Lord  rest  upon  His  people  that 
Luther  cannot  get  diminutives 
enough  to  extenuate  it ;  for  he  caUs 
it  *•  a  very  little  cross  that  we  bear." 
— Brooks, 

The  Ocean  of  Life.  —  Gotthold 
remarked  that  the  world  is  like  a 
great  ocean,  on  which,  strange  to 
say,  most  of  the  mariners  suffer 
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shipwreck  in  calm  and  pleasant 
weather ;  whereas  the  storms  and 
raging  waves  of  trouble  waft  them 
to  the  haven  of  eternal  bliss. 
**Upon  this  ocean  I  too  am 
steering  my  little  bark.  Be  with 
me,  O  my  God  t  and  guide  me  to 
the  wished-for  shore.  It  will  mat- 
ter little  then  whether  I  sailed  in 
calm  and  sunshine,  or  through 
storms  and  tempests." 

Bereavement. — **  Sir,*'  said  the 
Eev.  Mr.  Newton  to  a  gentleman 
who  had  lost  his  daughter  by  death, 
'*  if  you  were  going  to  the  East 
Indies,  I  suppose  you  would  like  to 
send  a  remittance  before  you  ?  This 
little  girl  is  just  like  a  remittance 
sent  to  heaven  before  you  go  your- 
self. I  suppose  a  merchant  on 
'Change  is  never  heard  expressing 
himself  thus,  '  Oh,  my  dear  ship  I 
I  am  sorry  she  has  got  into  port  so 
soon ;  I  am  sorry  she  has  escaped 
the  storms  that  are  coming'? 
Neither  should  we  sorrow  over 
children  djnng." 

Oodly  Sorrow. — ^When  Marcel- 
lusrepnmanded  his  troopsfor  failing 
in  valour  and  turning  their  backs 
upon  their  enemies,  we  are  told 
that  among  the  wounded  there  was 
hardly  a  man  who  did  not  feel  more 
pain-stricken  at  the  words  of  Mar- 
cellus  than  at  the  agony  arising 
firom  the  torture  of  his  own  wounds. 
Sin  troubles  us  by  reason  of  its 
bitter  consequences  in  our  own 
souls;  but  the  fact  that  it  has 
wrung  from  the  hps  of  a  loving 
Saviour  bitter  words  troubles  us 
much  more.  We  cannot,  if  we 
love  Him,  bear  His  reproaches  with- 
out being  moved  to  grief. 

Ohariots  of  Fire.  —  There  is  no 
suffering,  no  sorrow,  no  human  ex- 
perience, that  you  have  not  the 
power  to  rise  above,  to  subdue — 
nay,  to  harness  to  you,  and  make 
carry  you.  For  sufferings,  rightly 
understood,  are,  as  it  were,  God's 
coursers  harnessed  to  your  chariot 
to  bear  you  up.  Horses  and  a 
chariot  of  fire  did  the  prophet  have 
to  take  him  to  heaven ;  but  he  is 
not    the    only  one  that  went  to 
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heaven  in  a  chariot  of  fire.  Thou- 
sands are  riding  in  chariots  of  fire. 
Sorrow  is  the  fire,  and  troubles  are 
those  coursers  by  which  myriads  of 
men  are  being  drawn,  in  that  flam- 
ing chariot,  heavenward. — Beecher. 

Mani  LabouTi  Sorrow.  —  Look 
into  the  country  fields,  there  you 
see  toiling  at  the  plough  and  scythe ; 
look  into  the  waters,  there  you  see 
tugging  at  oars  and  cables;  look 
into  the  city,  there  you  see  a  throng 
of  cares,  and  hear  sorrowful  com- 
plaints of  bad  times  and  the  decay 
of  trade ;  look  into  studies,  and 
there  you  see  paleness  and  infir- 
mities and  fixed  eyes ;  look  into  the 
court,  and  there  are  defeated  hopes, 
envyings,  underminings,  and  tedious 
attendance.  All  things  are  full  of 
labour,  and  labour  is  fill  of  sorrow ; 
and  these  two  are  inseparably 
joined  with  the  miserable  life  of 
man. — Timothy  Rogers. 

Troubles  Increased.  —  **  Some- 
times," says  John  Newton,  "  I  com- 
pare the  troubles  we  have  to  undergo 
in  the  course  of  a  year  to  a  bundle 
of  faggots  far  too  large  for  us  to 
lift.  But  God  does  not  require  us  to 
carry  the  whole  at  once.  He  merci- 
fully unties  the  bundle,  and  gives  us 
first  one  stick,  which  we  are  to  carry 
to-dav,  and  then  another,  which  we 
are  to  carry  to-morrow,  and  so  on. 
This  we  might  easily  manage  if  we 
would  only  take  the  burden  ap- 
pointed for  us  each  day;  but  we 
choose  to  increase  our  trouble  by 
carrying  yesterday's  stick  over 
again  to-day,  and  adding  to-mor- 
row's burden  to  our  load  before 
we  are  required  to  bear  it." 

The  Heart  in  Sorrow. — ^As  So- 
lomon says,  '*  In  the  midst  of 
laughter  the  heart  is  sorrowful," 
so  in  the  midst  of  sorrow  hero 
the  heart  may  rejoice :  for,  while 
it  mourns,  it  reads  that  those  that 
mourn  shall  be  comforted;  and 
so,  while  the  penitent  weeps  with 
one  eye,  he  views  his  deliver- 
ance with  the  other.  But  then 
for  the  external  expressions  and 
vent  of  sorrow,  we  know  there 
is  a  certain  pleasure  in  weeping; 
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it  is  ilie  discharge  of  a  big  and 
swelling  grief,  of  a  fiill  and  strang- 
ling discontent;  and  therefore  he 
that  never  had  such  a  burthen  upon 
his  heart  as  to  give  him  opportu- 
nity thus  to  ease  it  has  one  plea- 
sure in  this  world  yet  to  come. — 
South, 

SoiTOws  and  PleasureB.  —  That 
which  the  French  proverb  hath  of 
sickness  is  true  of  all  evils,  that  they 
come  on  horseback  and  go  away  on 
foot.  We  have  often  seen  a  sud- 
den fall  or  one  meal's  surfeit 
hath  stuck  by  many  to  their 
graves;  whereas  pleasures  come 
like  oxen,  slow  and  heavily,  and 
go  away  like  post-horses,  upon  the 
spur.  Sorrows,  because  they  are 
lingering  guests,  I  will  entertain 
but  moderately,  knowing  that  the 
more  they  are  made  of,  the  longer 
they  will  continue ;  and  for  plea- 
sures, because  they  stay  not,  and 
do  but  call  to  drink  at  my  door, 
I  will  use  them  as  passengers, 
with  slight  respect.  He  is  his 
own  best  friend  that  makes  least 
of  both  of  them. — Bishop  Hall. 

The  Stream  of  Sorrow.  —  The 
stream  of  sorrow,  like  water,  as- 
cendsno  higher  than  the  spring  from 
which  it  came.  We  know  that  sin 
gives  two  bloody  stabs — the  first 
is  at  the  soul  of  man,  the  second  is 
at  the  heart  of  Christ ;  and,  if  the 
first  stab  only  grieve  me,  if  I  mourn 
for  sin,  as  it  hath  only  wounded  my 
soul,  it  is  a  sign  this  stream  flows 
from  a  natural  heart,  because  it 
ascends  up  to  a  natural  height ;  but, 
if  I  weep  for  sin,  as  it  hath  woimded 
Christ,  as  it  hath  shed  that  blood 
that  would  save  me,  as  it  hath 
pierced  that  heart  that  would  love 
me,  then  no  question  but  tlie  spring 
is  in  heaven,  because  it  riseth  to  a 
supernatural  ascent.  Lord,  grant 
that  my  sorrow  may  be  sound; 
pierce  my  heart  for  sin,  as  it  strikes 
through  my  soul,  and  pierces  Christ. 
— Christian  Treasury. 

Loss  of  Faculties. — Thcro  was 
one  Appius  Claudius,  an  illustrious 
Boman,  who  was  very  old  and  blind, 
"^en  his  countrymen  were  on  the 


point  of  concluding  what  he  con- 
sidered an  ignominious  peace,  he 
begged  that  he  might  be  led  into 
the  Senate-house ;  and,  as  his  ven* 
erable  appearance  and  the  thought 
of  his  sad  calamity  awed  the  people 
into  silence,  he  told  them  that 
hitherto  he  had  regarded  his  blind- 
ness as  a  misfortune,  but  that  now 
he  wished  he  had  been  born  deaf  as 
well,  for  then  he  should  not  have 
heard  of  the  shameful  counsels  and 
decrees  so  ruinous  to  the  glory  of 
Rome.  Those  to  whom  Qod  has 
denied  the  use  of  faculties  which  He 
has  given  to  others  may  take  com- 
fort in  the  thought  that  there  are 
many  painful  sights  they  might 
witness,  and  bitter  sounds  they 
might  hear,  that  would  cause  them 
deeper  sorrow  than  the  loss  of  even 
such  great  earthly  treasures  aa 
their  sight  and  hearing.  The  law 
of  compensation  thus  wonderfully 
provides  alleviations  of  our  sorrows. 

Sorrow  for  Sin.  —  "A  poor  but 
worthy  inhabitant  of  Paris,"  says 
an  anonymous  writer,  '*  once  went 
to  the  bishop  with  a  heart  almost 
overwhelmed.  '  Father,*  said  he, 
with  the  most  profound  hmnility^, 
'  I  am  a  sinner — ^I  feel  that  I  am  a 
sinner ;  but  it  is  against  my  wilL 
Every  hour  I  ask  for  light,  and 
humbly  pray  for  faith ;  but  still  I 
am  overwhelmed  with  doubts. 
Surely,  if  I  were  not  despised  of 
God,  He  would  not  leave  me  to 
struggle  thus  with  the  adversary  of 
souls.'  The  bishop  thus  consoled 
his  sorrowing  son:  'The  King  of 
France  has  two  castles  in  different 
situations,  and  sends  a  commander 
to  each  of  them.  The  castle  of 
Montleberry  is  in  a  place  remote 
from  danger,  feir  inland;  but  the 
castle  of  La  Bochelle  is  on  the 
coast,  where  it  is  liable  to  continual 
sieges.  Now  which  of  the  two 
commanders,  think  you,  stands 
the  higher  in  the  estimation  of 
the  king  —  the  commander  of  La 
Rochelle  or  he  of  Montleberry?* 
*  Doubtless,*  said  the  poor  man,  *  the 
king  values  him  the  most  who  has 
the  hardest  task  and  braves  the 
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greatest  dangers. '  *  Thou  art  right/ 
replied  the  bishop.  *  And  now  apply 
this  matter  to  thy  case  and  mine  ; 
for  my  heart  is  like  the  castle  of 
Montleberry,  and  thine  like  that  of 
La  RocheUe.'  " 

Monrniiig  and  Joy.  —  Spiritual 
mourning  and  joy  are  not  contrary 
in  regard  of  the  Spirit,  nor  does 
one  extinguish  or  expel  the  other. 
As  black  and  white  are  contrary  in 
the  wall,  but  meet  without  any  re- 
pugnance in  the  eye,  because,  though 
as  quahties  they  fight,  yet,  as  ob- 
jects, they  Agree  communiconceptu 
visibiles ;  so  joy  and  mourning, 
though  contrary  in  regard  of  their 
inunediate  impressions  upon  the 
sense,  do  not  only  agree  in  the 
same  principle,  the  grace  of  Christ, 
and  in  the  same  end,  the  salva- 
tion of  man,  but  may  be  also  sub- 
ordinated to  each  other.  As  a  dark 
and  muddy  colour  is  a  fit  ground  to 
lay  gold  upon,  so  a  tender  and 
mourning  heart  is  the  best  prepa- 
ration unto  spiritual  joy-  There- 
fore our  Saviour  compare th  "  spi- 
ritual sorrow  unto  the  pains  of  a 
woman  in  travail."  Other  pains, 
growing  out  of  sickness  and  dis- 
tempers, have  bitter  ingredients 
and  anguish  in  them ;  but  that  pain 
groweth  out  of  the  matter  of  joy, 
and  leadeth  unto  joy.  So,  though 
godly  sorrow  have  some  pain  in  it, 
yet  &at  pain  hath  ever  joy  both  for 
the  root  and  fruit  of  it.  And  though 
for  the  present  it  may  haply  inter- 
cept the  exercise,  yet  it  doth 
strengthen  the  habit  and  ground 
of  foj ;  as  those  flowers  in  the 
sprmg  rise  highest  and  with  greatest 
beauty  which  in  winter  shrink 
lowest  into  the  earth.  **  I  trem- 
bled," saith  the  prophet,  "  in  my- 
self, that  I  might  rest  in  the  day  of 
trouble." — Reynolds. 

Family  Sorrow.  —  May  not  a 
man  say,  with  some  reason,  **  Let 
us  build  here  three  tabernacles, 
and  abide  in  this  paradise  of 
God'*  ?  But  in  the  providence  of 
God  one  child  dies,  and  another 
child  is  prostrated  with  sickness, 
and  alienations  come  in  to  disturb 


the  peace  of  the  family  circle,  and 
the  household  is  divided  and  scat- 
tered, and  the  paradise  is  invaded, 
and  thorns  and  thistles  come  up 
where  were  blossoms  and  fruit. 
Under  such  circumstances  a  man 
is  tempted  to  charge  God  falsely. 
And  where  there  has  been  such 
temptation,  and  waste,  and  sick- 
ness, and  desolation,  and  the  heart 
has  been  burdened  with  sorrow, 
and  the  head  has  been  bowed  down 
with  grief,  and  suffering  has  written 
its  lines  on  the  face  at  last,  though 
for  the  present  these  things  are  not 
joyous,  they  begin  to  bring  hunger 
for  that  which  the  earth  cannot 
supply,  and  to  cause  the  soul  to  cry 
out,  "  OGod,  feed  me,  and  give  me 
the  hidden  manna  out  of  the  cloud 
and  darkness,'*  and  in  answer 
come  Divinely- supplied  patience 
and  inward  joy.  How  many  per- 
sons have  at  last  borne  witness,  **  I 
have  learned  what  I  could  not  have 
learned  if  I  had  been  spared  from 
sorrow  " ! — Beecher. 

Light  AfBictions. — A  pleasing 
Danish  writer  tells  a  story  of 
which  the  following  is  the  sub- 
stance. The  writer  is  represented 
as  a  lady  seated  at  an  upper  window 
in  a  town,  and  observant  of  what 
passes  around  her.  From  this 
window  she  could  see  a  court-yard 
with  a  garden,  communicating  by 
a  door  with  the  street.  Some 
cliildren  were  playing  in  the  gar- 
den, and  appearing  as  busy  and 
important  as  the  full-grown  people 
in  the  world  outside.  She  soon  ob- 
served these  children  actively  oc- 
cupied in  burying  a  favourite  dog 
which  had  died,  and  ornamenting 
its  grave  with  worthless  scraps  of 
rubbish.  At  last  one  of  them  sud- 
denly thought  of  caUingthe  children 
from  the  street  outside  to  see  the 
Uttle  dog's  grave,  demanding  some 
very  trifling  article  as  payment  for 
admittance.  Now  the  show  was 
not  worth  seeing,  but,  childUke,  the 
street  children  set  a  value  on  it 
because  others  did  so  ;  and  one  by 
one  they  paid  for  their  entrance, 
saw  the  very  little  there  was  to  be 
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seen,  and  went  ont  again.  But 
there  was  one  little  girl  who  had 
nothing  to  give ;  she  was  obliged  to 
remain  outside,  and,  as  the  last 
child  came  away,  the  lady  in  the 
upper  window  saw  the  little  girl 
crying  bitterly  because  she  had 
"  not  seen  the  little  dog's  grave"  I 
At  the  time  it  was  a  real  taction 
to  the  child,  and  yet  it  was  a  very 
trifling  and  even  absurd  cause  for 
grief.  But  even  thus  trifling  may 
many  things  which  now  distress 


us  appear  when  viewed  <*from  an 

upper  window"  —  viewed  (as  we 

may  picture  to  ourselves)  by  those 

happy  spirits  to  whom  '*  that  which 

is  perfect  is  c6me ;  **  or  as  they  may 

hereafter  bo  looked  on  by  ourselves, 

when  we  shall  have  exchanged  time 

;for  eternity.     They  will  not  only 

I  seem  "  light  afflictions,"  but,  con- 

:  sidered    as  "  chastenings  for   our 

profit,"  they  will  even  be  regarded 

as  blessings. — F,  F.  Trench, 


-^*- 


SOUL. 

"  What  shftll  a  man  give  in  exchange  for  his  soul  ?  "— J/att.  xvi.  26. 


God  cures  souls  as  men  cure 
bodies — He  wounds  to  heal. 

The  love  of  earthly  things  is 
the  bird-lime  of  the  wings  of  the 
soul.  —Burder, 

The  two  commanding  powers  of 
the  soul  are  the  understanding  and 
the  will. — Palmer. 

The  soul  is  a  burning  lamp  which 
God  has  lighted  up  in  us ;  it  was 
given  by  Divine  inspiration.  — 
Burdcr. 

It  is  so  ordered  by  Providence  that 
almost  everything  which  corrupts 
the  soul  impairs  the  body.  —  B, 
Watson. 

The  soul  is  that  immortal,  im- 
material, active  substance  or  prin- 
ciple in  man  whereby  he  perceives, 
remembers,  reasons,  and  wills. — B, 
Watson. 

Never  let  man  imagine  that  he 
can  pursue  a  good  end  by  evil  means 
without  sinning  against  his  own 
soul.  Any  other  issue  is  doubtful ; 
the  evil  effect  on  himself  is  certain. 
— Soutkey. 

No  tongue  of  man  is  sufficient  to 
express  the  beauty  of  a  justified 
soul.  This  only  knoweth  that 
Spirit  that  maketh  it  beautiful  and 
His  temple,  and  placeth  His  seat 
and  mansion  in  it. — F. Lewes {1690). 

There  is  no  clothing  can  fit  the 
soul  but  the  Lord  Jesus  Clirist ;  all 
other  robes  in  the  wardrobe  of  earth 
or  heaven  are  too  short,  too  strait, 


like  those  which  the  scorn  of  Hanun 
put  upon  David's  messengers. — 
Bishop  Hall. 

Just  as  the  caterpillar,  when  it 
becomes  a  butterfly,  can  no  longer 
be  content  to  crawl  on  earth,  but 
will  fly  upwards  and  use  its  wings, 
so  will  the  affections  of  the  man 
who  has  the  Spirit  be  ever  reaching 
upwards  towards  God. — Byle. 

The  unholy  soul,  like  the  mysti- 
cal Babylon,  makes  itself  a  cage  of 
unclean  birds  and  a  habitation  of 
filthy  spirits ;  and,  if  it  continues 
to  be  such,  it  must,  when  it  dis- 
lodges, take  up  its  habitation  with 
cursed  spirits  for  ever  in  utter  dark- 
ness.— Leighlon. 

It  is  recorded  concerning  one 
of  the  martyrs  that,  when  he  was 
going  to  the  stake,  a  nobleman 
besought  him,  in  a  compassionate 
manner,  to  take  care  of  his  soul, 
"  So  I  will,"  he  repUed,"  for  I  give 
my  body  to  be  burned,  rather  than 
have  my  soul  defiled." 

Perishing  Boxds.  —  If  the  cry 
"  A  man  overboard  "  thrills  a  ship's 
company  with  anxiety,  and  stirs 
them  up  to  effort  for  the  rescue  of 
the  sinking  mariner,  what  interest 
should  be  felt,  and  what  effort 
should  be  put  forth,  for  the  sal- 
vation of  perishing  souls ! 

Dead  Sonls. — As  little  as  you 
can  replace  an  eye  that  has  been 
cut  out,  or  a  head  that  has  been  cut 
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off,  or  change  back  into  paper  a 
manuscript  that  has  been  burned 
to  ashes,  so  little  is  it  possible  for 
man  to  give  to  a  dead  soul  life, 
health,  and  beauty.  None  can  help 
here  but  God  the  Holy  Ghost. 

Gkuning  Souls. — "I  cared  not 
where  or  how  I  lived,  or  what  hard- 
ships I  went  through,'*  said  Brain- 
erd  once,  '*  so  that  I  could  but  gain 
souls  to  Christ.  While  I  was  asleep 
I  dreamed  of  these  things;  and, 
when  I  waked,  the  first  thing  I 
thought  of  was  this  great  work.  All 
my  desire  was  for  the  conversion  of 
the  heathen,  and  all  my  hope  was 
in  God." 

The  Spirit  of  Man. — Gold  can 
no  more  fill  the  spirit  of  a  man 
than  grace  his  purse.  Between 
heaven  and  earth,  spirits  and  bodies, 
souls  and  silver,  there  is  no  propor- 
tion, and  therefore  no  earthly 
excellencies,  no  carnal  pleasures, 
no  worldly  treasures  are  fit  matter 
or  a  full  object  for  such  an  im- 
material, inuuortal,  and  heavenly- 
bom  being  to  feed  upon  with  any 
proper  delight,  true  comfort,  or 
sound  contentment. — Bolton, 

The  Soul  Misplaced. — The  very 
purity  of  the  soul  lies  in  its  firm 
adherence  to  God  in  Christ.  But, 
when  other  objects  intervene  and 
draw  off  the  soul  from  its  depend- 
ence, it  becomes  vilely  debased, 
keeps  not  in  subordination  to  God, 
and  loses,  as  it  were,  its  proper 
place  in  the  creation ;  for  is  not  a 
soul  misplaced  when  it  is  taken  off 
its  very  centre,  and  becomes  a  va- 
gabond, and  fugitive  from  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Lord  ?  —  Willia/m 
Crawford  (1748). 

Spiritual  Pilots. — As  the  pilot- 
boats  cruise  far  out,  watching  for 
every  whitening  sail,  and  hover 
through  day  and  night  aU  about 
the  harbour,  vigilant  to  board  every 
ship,  that  they  may  bring  safely 
through  the  narrows  all  the  wan- 
derers of  the  ocean ;  so  should  we 
watch  off  the  gate  of  salvation  for 
all  the  souls  tempest-tossed,  beat- 
ing in  from  the  sea  of  sin,  and 


guide  them  through  the  perilous 
straits,  that  at  last  in  still  waters 
they  may  cast  the  anchor  of  their 
hope. — Beecher, 

Body  and  Soul.  — Apelles,  the 
famous  painter  of  Greece,  having 
observed  that  one  of  his  scholars 
had  painted  Helen  set  out  with 
much  gold  and  embroidery,  said 
unto  him,  '*  Alas !  poor  young  man, 
when  thou  couldest  not  draw  her 
fair,  thou  hast  made  her  rich." 
Thus  many  do  set  a  fair  outside 
on  the  body,  and  utterly  neglect 
the  inside  of  the  soul ;  pamper  the 
body,  but  starve  the  soul ;  Ixick  up 
the  body  with  gold  and  silver, 
whilst  the  soul  is  naked  of  all  grace 
and  goodness. — Anon, 

Soul  Qrowth. — ^If  a  tree  is  not 
growing,  it  is  sure  in  the  long  run 
to  be  dying.  And  so  are  our  souls. 
If  they  are  not  growing,  they  are 
dying ;  if  they  are  not  getting  bet- 
ter, they  are  getting  worse.  This 
is  why  the  Bible  compares  our  souls 
to  trees,  not  out  of  a  mere  pretty 
fancy  of  poetry,  but  for  a  groat, 
awful,  deep,  world-wide  lesson,  that 
every  tree  in  the  fields  may  be  a 
pattern,  a  warning  to  us  thought- 
less men,  that  as  that  tree  is  meant 
to  grow,  so  our  souls  are  meant  to 
grow;  as  that  tree  dies  unless  it 
grows,  so  our  souls  must  die  unless 
they  grow. — C,  KingsUy, 

An  Emblem. — The  legend  says 
that  one  day,  as  St.  Anselm,  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  was  riding  to 
his  manor  of  Herse,  a  hare,  pur- 
sued by  the  huntsmen  and  dogs, 
ran  under  the  housings  of  his  mule, 
and  cowered  there  for  refuge.  The 
hounds  stood  at  bay.  The  foresters 
laughed  ;  but  St.  Anselm  wept,  and 
said,  '*  This  poor  hare  remindis  me 
of  the  soul  of  a  sinner  beset  by 
fiends  impatient  to  seize  their 
prey."  And  he  forbade  them  to 
pursue  the  creature,  which  limped 
away,  while  hounds  and  huntsmen 
remained  motionless  as  if  bound  by 
a  spell. — Mrs,  Jameson, 

The  Soul's  Rest.  —  "  Heaven," 
says  an  old  divine,  "is  the  very 
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element  and  Christ  is  the  centre 
of  every  gracious  soul.  Heaven 
only  is  the  breathing-place,  and 
Christ  only  is  the  resting-place; 
there  is  the  place  of  its  respiration, 
and  here  is  the  seat  of  its  repose  ; 
it  cannot  live  ont  of  that  element, 
and  it  cannot  rest  out  of  this 
centre ;  it  is  always  struggling  till 
it  gets  to  heaven,  always  rolling 
till  it  comes  to  Christ.  *  Return 
unto  thy  rest,  O  my  soul,*  said 
David.  Lord,  let  me  draw  no 
breath  but  that  which  I  fetch 
from  heaven,  and  never  let  me 
rest  till  I  rest  in  Thee." 

Worldlings.  —  There  are  those 
who  toil  from  early  mom  till  dewy 
eve  to  earn  the  necessities  of  life — 
who  are  goaded  to  effort  by  tlie 
pressure  of  need — ^whose  highest 
care  is  to  solve  the  question,  "  What 
shall  I  eat,  what  shall  I  drink,  and 
wherewith  shall  I  be  clothed?'* 
and  who  entirely  ignore  the  wants 
of  the  soul ;  whose  whole  life  has 
reference  to  the  animal,  and  in 
whom  the  higher  nature  lies  unde- 
veloped. All  they  do  has  relation 
simply  to  time,  and  the  eternity 
approaching  is  forgotten.  They 
are  content  to  live  godless,  prayer- 
less,  and  hopeless.  To  them  reli- 
gion is  a  hissing  and  a  veproach, 
while  the  world  is  as  Paradise. — 
Anon, 

A  Similitude. — The  soul  is  like 
a  ship.  So  long  as  it  is  moving 
with  strong  impulsion,  it  holds  its 
course  easily.  When  earnest  im- 
pulses cease,  then,  unless  some- 
thing holds  the  soul  steadfast,  it 
drifto;  and  drifting  is  far  more 
dangerous  to  a  soul  than  to  a 
ship.  It  drifts  into  doubt,  and 
out  of  doubts  come  morbid  im- 
pulses, and  out  of  morbid  impulses 
come  reactions  of  the  most  danger- 
ous kind.  The  soul  thus  affected, 
suffers  and  despairs,  and  sometimes 
is  driven  up  by  tides  and  winds,  in 
some  vernal  or  autumnal  night, 
so  far  on  the  sand  that  the  waters, 
once  gone,  never  come  so  high 
again.    It  lies  wrecked. — Beecher. 

God's  Bulding.  —  The  soul  of| 


man  is  a  building  of  God.  Ho  hath 
laid  out  the  treasures  of  His  wisdom, 
power,  and  goodness  in  this  noble 
structure.  He  built  it  for  a  habita- 
tion for  Himself  to  dwell  in ;  and 
indeed  such  noble  rooms  as  the 
understanding,  will,  and  affections 
are  too  good  for  any  other  to  in- 
habit. But  sin  hath  set  open  the 
gates  of  this  hallowed  temple,  and 
let  in  the  abomination  which 
maketh  desolate.  All  the  doors  of 
the  soul  are  barred  and  chained  up 
against  Christ  by  ignorance  and 
infidelity.  He  seeks  admission 
into  the  soul  which  He  made, 
but  findeth  non?.  A  forcible  en- 
trance He  will  not  make,  but 
expects  when  the  will  shall  bring 
Him  the  keys  of  the  soul,  as  to 
its  righful  Owner. — FlaveL 

A  Dead  Soul.  —  In  vain  the 
wrath  of  God  against  sin  is  set 
forth — the  perceptions  of  his  soul 
are  stopped  up ;  like  the  sleeping 
traveller,  he  does  not  see  the  coming 
storm.  In  vain  the  bread  and  water 
of  life  are  offered  to  him — ^his  soul 
is  neither  hungry  for  the  one  nor 
thirsty  for  the  other.  In  vain  he  is 
advised  to  flee  to  the  Great  Physi- 
cian— ^his  soul  is  unconscious  of  its 
disease  —  why  should  he  go?  In 
vain  you  put  a  price  into  his  hand 
to  buy  wisdom  —  the  mind  of  his 
soul  wanders — ^he  is  like  the  lunatic 
who  calls  straws  a  crown,  and  dust 
diamonds  —  he  says,  '*!  am  rich, 
and  increased  with  goods,  and  have 
need  of  nothing."  Ah,  there  is 
nothing  so  sad  as  the  utter  cor- 
ruption of  our  nature ;  there  is 
nothing  so  painful  as  the  anatomy 
of  a  dead  soul. — Byle. 

Soul  Shipwreck. — Captain  B.'s 
regiment  was  quartered  at  Malta. 
From  the  Auberge  de  Castile  he 
could  command  a  beautiful  view  of 
the  harbour.  Standing  one  day  at 
his  windoWt  be  beheld  a  ship  sail- 
ing out  of  the  harbour.  As  he 
gazed  upon  the  beautiful  object,  he 
observed  her  suddenly  tremble ;  the 
masts  went  overboard  as  she  sank. 
She  had  struck  on  a  rock,  and  so 
severe   was   the    shock   that   she 
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instantly  went  down.  The  solemn 
spectacle  was  the  voice  of  God  to 
his  conscience.  Such  was  its 
arousing  effect  on  his  feelings  that 
he  instantly  fell  upon  his  knees, 
exclaiming,  "  Such  will  be  the 
shipwreck  of  my  soul,  0  Lord  I  if 
Thou  dost  not  undertake  for  me." 
From  that  moment  he  saw  him- 
self a  sinner,  and,  seeking  Jesus, 
found  salvation  through  His  peace- 
speaking  blood. — Beid, 

Food  of  the  Sonl. — It  is  easy 
to  observe  that  there  are  five  degrees 
of  the  digestion  of  our  spiritual 
food :  first,  it  is  received  into  the 
cell  of  the  ear,  and  there  digested 
by  careful  attention ;  then  it  is  con- 
veyed into  the  brain,  and  there 
concocted  by  due  meditation ;  from 
thence  it  is  sent  down  into  the 
heart,  and  there  digested  by  the 
afEections;  and  from  thence  it  is 
conveyed  to  the  tongue  in  con- 
ference and  holy  confession ;  and 
lastly,  it  is  thence  transmitted  to 
the  hand,  and  there  receives  perfect 
digestion  in  our  actions  and  per- 
formance ;  and,  as  the  life  and 
health  of  the  body  cannot  be  main- 
tained except  the  material  food  pass 
through  all  the  degrees  of  bodily 
concoction,  no  more  can  the  soul 
Hve  and  prosper  in  the  want  of 
any  of  these  spiritual  degrees  of 
digestion. — Bishop  Hall. 

Felicity  of  the  Soul.— The  king- 
doms of  the  world,  with  all  their 
treasures,  if  actually  possessed, 
cannot  satisfy  the  eye,  much  less 
the  heart.  There  is  no  suitable- 
ness between  a  spiritual  substance 
and  earthly  things.  The  capacity 
of  the  soul  is  as  vast  as  its  desires, 
which  can  only  be  satisfied  with 
good  truly  infinite.  But  carnal 
men,  in  a  delusive  dream,  mis- 
take shadows  for  substance,  and 
thin  appearances  for  realities. 
Besides,  the  fashion  of  this  world 
passes  away.  Biches  take  wings, 
and,  like  the  eagle,  fly  to  heaven, 
or  the  possessors  of  them  fall  to 
the  earth.  The  soul  can  only  be 
satisfied  in  the  fruition  of  a  good  as 
everlasting   as  its  own  duration.  I 


In  short,  the.  favour  of  God,  the 
renewed  image  of  God  in  the 
soul,  and  conmiunion  with  Him, 
are  the  felicity  of  reasonable  beings. 
— Yates. 

Soul  YeaniingB. — Once  a  king, 
in  crossing  the  desert  in  a  lone 
caravan,  was  parched  with  thirst. 
Dreadful  is  that  dry  and  thirsty 
land  where  no  water  is !  The  sands 
were  strewn  with  the  wrecks  of 
caravans,  the  skeletons  of  men 
who  had  died  of  thirst  lying  in  that 
dread  cemetery ;  and  then  the  cry 
arose,  "Water,  water  I  there  is  no 
water  I "  It  was  a  fearful  moment. 
Parched  throats  and  eyes  hopelessly 
looked  up  to  the  cloudy  SKy  and 
along  the  plain ;  overhead  the  red- 
hot  copper  sun.  Then  said  one, 
"  We  must  let  loose  the  harts — the 
light,  fleet  harts."  They  bounded 
in  all  directions.  Keen  in  their 
instinctive  scent  of  water,  the  spring 
was  found;  and  then,  when  they 
sat  to  rest  beside  the  beautiful  and 
blessed  pool — then  said  the  king, 
as  he  took  forth  his  tablets  and 
wrote,  "  As  the  hart  panteth  after 
tlie  water-brooks,  so  panteth  my 
soul  after  Thee,  0  God."— jBTootZ. 

A  ProBperons  Soul.  —  **  I  have 
heard  of  a  good  man,"  says  Andrew 
Fuller,  "  whose  soul  prospered  alike 
in  temporal  prosperity  and  adver- 
sity. He  had  an  intimate  friend, 
who  used  to  make  free  with  him, 
and,  observing  his  prosperity,  one 
day  thus  addressed  him  :  *  Do  not 
you  find  the  smiles  of  the  world, 
my  friend,  to  be  a  snare  to  you?* 
He  paused  and  said,  *  I  am  not 
conscious  that  I  do  ;  for,  though  I 
enjoy  much  of  this  world,  I  think 
I  enjoy  God  in  all  things.*  By- 
and-by  Providence  turned  another 
way;  he  lost  all  his  prosperity, 
and  sunk  into  indigence;  he  had 
scarcely  a  competency  left  to  sup- 
port him.  His  old  friend  thus  ad- 
dressed him  :  '  WeU,  my  friend, 
how  is  it  with  you  now  ?  Do  not 
you  find  your  heart  dejected  in 
these  circumstances  ?  *  *  I  am  not 
conscious,*  said  he,  '  that  I  do.  As 
before  I  enjoyed  God  in  all  things, 
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now  I  enjoy  all  things  in  God ;  I 
find  God  to  supply  all  my  wants — 
and  a  little,  with  His  blessing,  is 
enough.*  This,  my  friend,  is  a 
prosperous  soul.  A  soul  of  this 
description  might  well  bear  pros- 
perity, and  his  friend  might  well 
follow  the  example  of  John  with 
respect  to  Gaius,  and  say,  *  Beloved, 
I  wish  above  all  things  that  thou 
mayest  prosper,  and  be  in  health, 
even  as  thy  soul  prospereth.' " 

Building  for  Eternity.  —  What 
if  a  man  should  see  his  neighbour 
getting  workmen  and  building  ma- 
terials together,  and  should  say  to 
him,  "What  are  you  building?" 
and  he  should  answer,  "  I  don't 
exactly  know — I  am  waiting  to  see 
what  will  come  of  it;*'  and  so 
walls  rush  up,  and  room  is  added 
to  room,  while  the  man  looks  idly 
on,  and  all  the  bystanders  exclaim, 
"  What  a  fool  he  is  ! "  Yet  this  is 
the  way  many  men  are  building 
their  characters  for  eternity ;  adding 
room  to  room,  without  plan  or  aim, 
and  thoughtlessly  waiting  to  see 
what  the  effect  will  be.  Such 
builders  will  never  dwell  in  "  the 
house  of  God,  not  made  with  hands, 
eternal  in  the  heavens."  Many 
men  build  as  cathedrals  were  built 
—  the  part  nearest  the  ground 
finished,  but  that  part  which  soars 
towards  heaven,  the  turrets  and  the 
spires,  for  ever  incomplete.  A 
kitchen,  a  cellar,  a  bar,  and  a  bed- 
room :  these  are  the  whole  of  some 
men,  the  only  apartments  in  their 
soul-house.  Many  men  are  mere 
warehouses  full  of  merchandise: 
the. head,  the  heart,  are  stuffed  with 
goods.  Like  those  houses  in  the 
lower  streets  of  the  city  which  were 
once  family  dwellings,  but  are  now 
used  for  commercial  purposes,  there 
are  apartments  in  their  souls  which 
were  once  tenanted  by  taste,  and 
love,  and  joy,  and  worship;  but 
they  are  all  deserted  now,  and  the 
rooms  are  filled  with  earthly  and 
material  things. — Beecher. 

Doubting  Soul. — A  remarkable 
instance  of  a  soul  under  this  trouble 
came  underthe  author's  observation 


some  years  ago.  A  Christian  man, 
who  had  served  God  for  a  lifetime, 
was  seized  with  consumption.  The 
repeated  visits  of  the  attending 
minister  seemed  to  afford  no  con- 
solation, and,  in  truth,  all  the 
ordinary  means  of  comforting  were 
tried  in  vain.  Thus  matters  went 
on  for  a  long  time,  and  at  length 
the  invahd  went  abroad  for  the 
winter.  At  the  end  of  the  winter 
he  returned,  and  the  minister, 
having  heard  that  he  continued  in 
the  same  state  of  mind  as  before, 
held  back  from  visiting  him.  The 
invahd,  however,  desired  to  par- 
take of  the  Holy  Communion,  and 
80  his  pMtor  went  to  him.  It  was 
a  very  painful  scene  ;  the  agitation 
of  this  poor  afflicted  Christian  was 
such  that  all  present  were  greatly 
distressed.  For  many  weeks  did  he 
hnger,  the  minister  now  visiting 
him  regularly  as  before,  but  the 
same  distressing  doubts  continued, 
and  to  all  human  appearance  they 
were  likely  to  shroud  him  even  in 
his  departure.  The  mercy  of  God, 
however,  at  length  dispelled  the 
gloom.  One  night  the  sick  man 
asked  for  his  dressing  things,  and 
washed  and  shaved  himself;  then 
he  asked  for  a  clean  shirt,  and  when 
he  had  put  it  on,  and  sat  up  in  the 
bed,  he  said,  **  Now  I  am  dressed 
for  my  last  journey  I"  Thus  he 
renviined  for  a  couple  of  hours, 
when,  lol  all  clouds  and  mists 
rolled  from  before  his  eyes,  the 
light  of  heaven  shone  in  upon  him, 
a  ray  of  brightness  streamed 
through  the  golden  gates  upon  his 
soul,  and  he  departed  full  of  joy. — 
Power, 

Foroes  of  the  Soul.  —  The  dif- 
ferent parts  of  an  army,  concen- 
trating for  a  common  stroke,  may 
start  from  various  points,  separated 
many  leagues  from  each  other, 
round  about  the  country,  and  take 
different  routes.  By-and-by  a  re- 
giment will  be  seen  coming  out  of 
the  thicket  in  one  direction ;  an- 
other regiment  will  be  seen  coming 
across  the  field  in  another ;  the  dust 
raised  by  the  approaching  artillery 
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will  be  seen  in  still  another  di- 
rection ;  and  the  gleam  of  the  spears 
of  the  lancers  will  be  seen  in  yet 
another.  Though  these  different 
bodies  of  soldiers  are  not  within 
speaking  distance  of  each  other, 
any  man  standing  on  an  elevation 
can  discern  what  the  design  is.  He 
sees  that  they  are  all  coming  to- 
gether at  a  given  spot.  He  says, 
"  I  see  the  heads  of  the  columns, 
and  it  is  easy  to  tell  where  the 
point  of  meeting  is  to  be,  and 
where  the  blow  is  to  be  struck." 
Now  a  man's  soul  is  composed  of 
many  scattered  forces,  which  are 
coming  together  from  different 
directions.  I  do  not  say  that  this 
fully  hints  God*s  final  idea  of  man, 
but  I  do  beUeve  that  all  parts  of 
our  being  —  our  passional  nature, 
our  affectional  powers,  our  intel- 
lectual forces,  our  moral  sentiments, 
and  our  will — are  tending  in  certain 
lines  and  directions,  and  converging 
towards  a  certain  great  point  of 
development.  And  there  are  hours 
in  the  experience  of  every  man  in 
which  he  has,  if  not  a  distinct  con- 
ception, at  least  a  sort  of  ghostly 
glimpse  of  what  the  fulness  of  the 
stature  of  manhood  is  to  be,  when 
at  last  all  these  long-drilled  powers 
oome  together,  and  begin  to  act  in 
unison  in  the  clear  air  of  the  hea- 
venly state.  It  is  but  a  glimpse, 
but  that  is  a  good  deal. — Beecher. 

The  Temple  of  God.— That  God 
hath  withdrawn  Himself  and  left 
this  His  temple  desolate  we  have 
many  sad  and  plain  proofs  before 
us.  The  stately  ruins  are  visible  to 
every  eye,  that  bear  in  their  front, 


yet  extant,  this  doleful  inscription : 
Here  God  once  dwelt.  Enough 
appears  of  the  admirable  frame  and 
structure  of  the  soul  of  man  to 
show  the  Divine  Presence  did  some- 
tunes  reside  in  it,  more  than  enough 
of  vicious  deformity  to  proclaim  He 
is  now  retired  and  gone.  The  lamps 
are  extinct,  the  altar  overturned; 
the  light  and  love  are  now  vanished 
which  did,  the  one  shine  with  so 
heavenly  brightness,  the  other  bum 
with  so  pious  fervour.  The  golden 
candlestick  is  displaced  and  thrown 
away  as  a  useless  thing,  to  make 
room  for  the  throne  of  the  prince 
of  darkness.  The  same  incense 
which  sent  rolling  up  in  clouds  its 
rich  perfume  is  exchanged  for  a 
poisonous,  hellish  vapour. .  .  .  The 
comely  order  of  this  house  is  turned 
all  into  confusion ;  the  beauties  of 
holiness  into  noisome  impurities; 
the  house  of  prayer  into  a  den  of 
thieves,  and  that  of  the  worst  and 
most  horrid  kind ;  for  every  lust  is 
a  thief,  and  every  theft  sacrilege : 
continual  rapine  and  robbery  is 
committed  upon  holy  things.  The 
noble  powers  which  were  designed 
and  dedicated  to  divine  contem- 
plation and  dehght  are  alienated 
to  the  service  of  the  most  despicable 
idols,  and  employed  upon  vilest 
intuitions  and  embraces.  .  .  • 
What  have  not  the  enemies  '*  done 
wickedly  in  the  sanctuary  "  ?  How 
have  they  broken  down  the  carved 
work  thereof,  and  that,  too,  "  with 
axes  and  hammers,"  the  noise 
whereof  was  not  to  be  heard  in 
bnilding,  much  less  in  fnmishing 
this  sacred  frame  I — Howe, 


-M- 


SPEECH. 

"  Let  your  speech  be  always  with  grace,  seasoned  with  salt,  that  ye  may 
know  how  ye  oaght  to  answer  every  man." — Col,  iv.  6. 


We  have  two  ears  and  but  one 
tongue,  that  we  may  hear  much 
and  talk  httle. — Zeno, 

Our  conversation  need  not  al- 
ways be  of  grace,  but  it  should  be 
with  grace, — Matthew  Henry, 


"There  would  not  be  so  many 
open  mouths,"  says  Bishop  Hall, 
**  if  there  were  not  so  many  open 


ears. 


The  worthiest  persons  are  fre- 
quently attacked  by  slanders,  as 
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we  generally  find  that  to  be  the  best 
fruit  which  the  bircU  have  been 
pecking  at. — Bacori, 

If  any  one  speaks  ill  of  thee, 
consider  whether  he  hath  truth  on 
his  side;  and,  if  so,  reform  thy- 
self, that  his  censures  may  not  affect 
thee. — Epictetiu. 

A  CONSTANT  governance  of  our 
speech,  according  to  duty  and 
reason,  is  a  high  instance  and  a 
special  argument  of  a  thoroughly 
sincere  and  solid  goodness. — 
Barrow, 

You  shall  not  be  free  from  the 
scourge  of  the  tongue,  nor  of  dis- 
graces, even  if  it  were  buffeting 
and  spitting  upon  the  face,  as  was 
our  Saviour's  case,  if  you  follow 
Christ. — Butherford, 

"Words,"  says  Selden,  "must 
be  fitted  to  a  man*s  mouth.  'Twas 
well  said  of  the  fellow  who  was  to 
make  a  speech  for  my  Lord  Mayor, 
when  he  desired  to  take  measure 
of  his  lordship's  mouth." 

Ths  flatterer  is  like  the  worm 
teredo,  mentioned  by  Pliny  (in 
Nat.  Hist.),  as  soft  as  silk  in  tiie 
feeling  of  the  hand,  but  it  biteth  so 
hard  with  the  teeUi  that  it  eateth 
out  the  heart  of  the  strongest 
timber. — Sw  innock, 

"Whethsb  I  am  praised  or 
blamed,"  observes  a  Chinese  sage, 
"  I  make  it  of  use  to  my  advance- 
ment. Those  who  commend  me, 
I  conceive,  point  out  the  way  I 
ought  to  go ;  those  who  blame  me 
remind  me  of  the  dangers  I  have 
nm." 

Let  thy  conversation  with  men 
be  sober  and  sincere:  let  thy 
devotion  to  God  be  dutiful  and 
decent.  Let  the  one  be  hearty,  and 
not  haughty:  let  the  other  be 
humble,  and  not  homely.  So  live 
with  men  as  if  God  saw  thee :  so 
pray  to  God  as  if  men  heard  thee. 
— Quarlee, 

Kind  Woids. — ^As  the  breath 
of  the  dew  to  the  tender  plant,  they 
gently  fall  upon  the  drooping  heart, 
refreshing  its  withered  tendrils  and 
soothing  its  burning  woes.    Bright 


oases  they  are  in  life's  great  desert. 
Who  can  estimate  the  pangs  they 
have  alleviated,  or  the  good  works 
they  have  accomplished  ? 

Words  not  Wind. — ^It  is  a  great 
necessity  to  have  a  special  care  of 
the  governing  of  the  tongue,  for 
as  a  man  is  in  this  respect,  so  is 
he  accounted  of  before  God.  Words 
are  not  wind,  as  the  conunon 
saying  is,  but  fire  and  deadly 
poison;  if  they  be  evil  to  the 
destruction  of  the  whole  man,  they 
come  out  of  the  heart  and  defile 
indeed.— ^o An  Mayer  (1627). 

Silence  and  Speech. — ^Most  men 
speak  when  they  do  not  know  how 
to  be  silent.  He  is  wise  who 
knows  when  to  hold  his  peace. 
Must  we  then  be  dumb  ?  No ; 
for  there  is  a  time  to  speak  and 
a  -time  to  be  silent.  And,  if  wo 
must  give  an  account  of  every 
idle  word,  take  care  lest  you  havo 
to  answer  also  for  idle  silence. 
Nevertheless,  tie  your  tongue,  lest 
it  be  wanton  and  luxuriant:  keep 
it  within  the  banks :  a  rapidly-flow- 
ing river  soon  collects  mud. — 
Ambrose  of  Milan, 

Oensnre.  —  It  is  true,  open 
sinners  deserve  open  censures ;  but 
private  admionitions  will  best  suit 
private  offences.  While  we  seek 
to  heal  a  wound  in  our  brother's 
actions,  we  should  be  carefril  not 
to  leave  a  scar  upon  his  person. 
We  give  grains  of  allowanee  in  all 
current  coin.  That  is  a  choice 
friend  who  conceals  our  faults  from 
the  view  of  others,  and  yet  dis- 
covers them  to  our  own.  Thai 
medicine  which  rouses  the  evil 
humours  of  the  body,  and  does  not 
carry  them  off,  only  leaves  it  in  a 
worse  condition  than  it  found  it. — 
Seeker, 

Flayer  for  Wise  SpeeoL  —  We 
are  told  that  when  Pericles  had  to 
speak  in  public  he  always  addressed 
a  prayer  to  the  gods  that  not  a 
word  unsuitable  to  the  occasion 
might  escape  from,  his  lips.  It 
was  a  noble  prayer  for  a  heathen. 
Many  a  Christian  orator  might  use 
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it,  so  that  when  addressing  God 
or  his  fellows  he  did  not  fall  into 
the  error  of  supposing  tiiat  argu- 
ments depended  for  their  force 
upon  the  number  of  words  used, 
and  the  power  of  the  speakers  to 
talk  against  time,  or  that  suppli- 
ants were  heard  for  their  much 
speaking. 

Popular  Applause.  —  Popular 
applause  is  no  true  thermometer 
bj  which  to  test  the  real  worth  of 
an  orator's  address.  So  convinced 
was  a  celebrated  trained  speaker  of 
this,  that  when  Ms  hearers  lauded 
lum  to.  the  echo  he  turned  to  his 
friends  and  said,  "  Have  I  inadver- 
tently let  some  bad  thing  slip  from 
me  ?  "  Without  being  complimen- 
taiy  to  his  audience,  and  perhaps 
ratner  conceited  of  his  own  gifts, 
he  was  not  far  from  the  truth  when 
he  thought  that  the  wisest  sayings 
of  the  great  do  not  always  obtain 
the  largest  amount  of  favour  with 
a  shallow-minded  audience. 

81aiiaer.-When  Pyrrhus  was 
advised  to  banish  a  certain  slanderer 
from  his  dominions,  because  of  the 
abuse  he  poured  upon  his  name, 
he  refused,  saying,  '*  Let  the  fellow 
stay  here  and  speak  against  me  to 
a  few,  rather  than  ramble  about  and 
give  me  a  bad  character  to  all  the 
world."  The  only  way  of  control- 
ling the  tongue  of  some  men  is  to 
give  them  as  httle  opportunity  as 
possible  of  communicating  with 
their  fellows.  While  they  may  do 
but  httle  harm  if  they  are  kept  in 
narrow  bounds,  they  will  spread 
mischief  like  a  pestilence  should 
they  have  free  scope  for  the 
exercise  of  their  malignity. 

Evil  Speaking. — It  is  not  good 
to  speak  evil  of  all  whom  we  know 
bad;  it  is  worse  to  judge  evil  of 
any  who  may  prove  good.  To 
speak  ill  upon  knowledge  shows  a 
want  of  charity ;  to  speak  ill  upon 
suspicion  shows  a  want  of  honesty. 
I  will  not  speak  so  bad  as  I  know 
of  many ;  I  will  not  speak  worse 
than  I  know  of  any.  To  know 
evil  by  others,  and  not  speak  of 
it,   is   sometimes    discretion;    to 


speak  evil  by  others,  and  not  know 
it,  is  always  dishonesty.  He  may 
be  evil  himself  who  speaks  good 
of  others  upon  knowledge,  but  he 
can  never  be  good  himself  who 
speaks  ill  of  others  upon  suspicion. 
— Warwick, 

Statistics  of  Speech. — Perhaps 
it  will  not  be  an  extravagant  esti- 
mate to  suppose  that  all  are 
engaged  in  conversation,  on  an 
average,  five  hours  a  day.  In  a 
pubhc  address,  an  ordinary  speaker 
proceeds  at  the  rate  of  about  fifteen 
octavo  pages  an  hour.  It  is  safe 
for  us  to  adopt  that  rate  in  esti- 
mating conversation.  We  have  ,then, 
on  an  average,  five  hours*  conver- 
sation a  day,  proceeding  at  the  rate 
of  fifteen  pages  an  hour.  This 
makes  a  volume  of  five  hundred 
and  twenty-five  pages  a  week.  In 
threescore  years  and  ten,  the  con- 
versational aggregate  would  amount 
to  a  library  containing  the  very 
respectable  number  of  three  thou- 
sand six  hundred  and  forty  volumes 
octavo. — Crane, 

Good  Bule  for  Talkers.  — The 
sententiousness  of  the  utterances 
of  some  of  the  Lacedsmonians 
was  the  result  of  the  silence  im- 
posed by  the  laws  of  the  country 
upon  those  who  were  garrulous  and 
empty  in  their  talk.  The  people 
were  commended  in  proportion  as 
they  were  laconic,  saying  much  in 
Httle,  concentrating  as  in  a  precious 
stone  great  worth  in  a  very  small 
space,  making  their  conversation 
powerful  because  it  was  terse  and 
witty.  Many  a  great  talker  might 
learn  a  lesson  from  them.  It 
would  be  a  sore  punishment  to 
one  of  them  to  put  him  upon  the 
silent  system,  but,  if  he  learned  by 
it  to  weigh  his  words,  the  penalty 
would  bring  a  blessing  with  it  that 
would  well  repay  the  trial. 

Calumny. — ^Apelles  painted  her 
thus.  There  sits  a  man  with  great 
and  open  ears,  inviting  Calumny, 
with  his  hand  held  out,  to  come  to 
him ;  and  two  women,  Ignorance 
and  Suspicion,  stand  near  him. 
Calumny  breakis  out  in  a  fury ;  her 
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countenaDceis  comely  andbeaatifdl, 
ber  eyes  sparkle  like  fire,  and  her 
face  is  inflamed  with  anger ;  she 
holds  a  lighted  torch  in  her  left 
hand,  and  with  her  right  twists  a 
vonng  man's  neck,  who  holds  np 
his  hands  in  prayer  to  the  gods. 
Before  her  goes  Envy,  pale  and 
nasty ;  on  her  side  are  Fraud  and 
Conspiracy;  behind  her  follows 
Repentance,  clad  in  monming,  and 
her  clothes  torn,  with  her  head 
turned  backwards,  as  if  she  looked 
for  Truth,  who  comes  slowly  after. 
— Andrew  Tooke, 

Oultiyated  Oratoiy. — Cato  the 
younger,  cultivated  his  eloquence 
for  a  long  time  before  he  used  it 
publicly,  so  that  one  of  his  asso- 
ciates complamed  that  the  world 
found  fault  with  his  silence.  He 
told  him  that  it  was  no  matter  so 
long  as  it  did  not  find  fault  with 
his  life,  and  added,  **  I  shall  begin 
to  speak  when  I  have  things  to  say 
that  deserve  to  be  known."  Men 
who  deal  in  stale  platitudes  and 
useless  speeches  for  the  mere  sake 
of  attracting  attention  to  them- 
selves would  have  met  with  no 
sympathy  from  him.  Verbosity  is 
by  no  means  a  mark  of  a  full  mind ; 
too  frequently  it  is  the  sign  of  an 
empty  head.  If  men  spoke  only 
when  they  had  matters  to  talk  of 
that  were  worth  the  hearing,  meet- 
ings might  be  fewer,  but  the  Church 
would  perhaps  suffer  no  harm. 

True  Oiatoiy. — ^Phocion  once, 
when  preparing  a  speech  to  deUver 
to  his  countrymen,  was  discovered 
behind  tlie  scenes  of  the  theatre  im- 
mersed in  tliought.  He  was  asked 
by  a  friend  if  he  were  engaged  in 
meditation.  He  repUed,  **  Yes ;  I 
am  considering  whether  I  cannot 
shorten  what  I  have  to  say  to  the 
Athenians."  His  was  a  splendid 
example  to  those  men  who  inflate 
their  wind-bags  with  mere  words 
at  the  expense  of  sound  sense,  and 
judge  of  the  merits  of  their  obser- 
vations by  the  length  to  which 
their  tongues  ^an  run  in  making 
them.  Demosthenes  would  call 
Phocion  the  pruner  of  his  periods, 


because  he  taught  him  that  the 
intrinsic  value  of  his  orations  lay 
far  more  in  the  sound  wisdom  that 
pervaded  them  than  in  the  number 
of  words  used  in  giving  utterance 
to  them.  It  would  be  no  enviable 
task  for  any  man  to  set  up  as 
pruner  of  the  periods  of  his  feUow- 
men,  but  many  a  youthftil  aspirant 
to  a  place  among  the  orators  of  his 
age  might  be  thankful  to  one  who 
could  worthily  fill  the  office. 

Sound  Advice. — Be  simple,  be 
unaffected,    be    honest    in    your 
speaking  and  writing.    Never  use 
a  long  word  where  a  short   one 
will  do.    Call  a  spade  a  spade,  and 
not  a  well-known  oblong  instni- 
ment  of  manual  husbandry;  let 
home  be  home,  not  a  residence ;  a 
place  a  place,  not  a  locality ;  and 
so  of  the    rest.    Where  a  short 
word  will  do,  you  always  lose  by 
using    a    long  one.    You  lose  in 
clearness;  you  lose  in  honest  ex- 
pression of  your  meaning ;  and,  in 
the  honest  opinion  of  all  men  who 
are  qualified  to  judge,  you  lose  in 
reputation  for  ability.    The  only 
true  way  to  shine,  even  in  this  false 
world,  is  to  be  modest  and  unas- 
suming.   Falsehood  may  be  a  very 
thick  crust ;  but,  in  the  course  of 
time,  truth  will  find  a  place  to 
break  through.    Elegance  of  lan- 
guage may  not  be  in  the  power 
of  all  of  us ;   but  simplicity  and 
straightforwardness     are.      Write 
much  as  you  would  speak ;  speak 
as  you  think.     If  with  your  in- 
feriors,   speak     no    coarser    than 
usual ;   if  with  your  superiors,  no 
finer.    Be  what  you  say ;  and  with- 
in the  rules  of  prudence  say  what 
you  are. — Alford. 

End  Words. They  never 

blister  the  tongue  nor  Hps.  And 
we  have  never  heard  of  any  mental 
trouble  arising  from  this  quarter. 
Though  they  do  not  cost  much,  yet 
they  accomplish  much.  They  help 
one's  own  good-nature  and  good- 
will. Soft  words  soften  our  soul. 
Angry  words  are  fuel  to  the  flames 
of  wrath,  and  make  it  blaze  more 
fiercely.    Kind  words  make  other 
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people  good-natured.  Cold  words 
freeze  people,  and  hot  words  scorch 
them,  and  bitter  words  make  them 
bitter,  and  wrathful  words  make 
them  wrathful.  There  is  such  a 
rush  of  all  other  kinds  of  words  in 
our  day  that  it  seems  desirable  to 
give  kind  words  a  chance  among 
them.  There  are  vain  words,  and 
idle  words,  and  hasty  words,  and 
spiteful  words,  and  silly  words,  and 
empty  words,  and  boisterous  words, 
and  warlike  words.  Kind  words 
also  produce  their  own  image  in 
men's  souls.  And  a  beautiful 
image  it  is.  They  soothe  and 
quiet  and  comfort  the  hearer. 
They  shame  him  out  of  his  sour, 
morose,  unkind  feelings.  We  have 
not  yet  begun  to  use  kind  words  in 
such  abundance  as  they  ought  to 
be  used. — Anon, 

Holy  OonyerBation.  —  Next  to 
conversation  with  God  by  prayer, 
the  conversation  of  good  men  does 
wonderfully  contribute  to  the  build- 
ing us  up  in  faith  and  virtue.  How 
do  the  sense  and  experience  of  such 
as  deserve  our  esteem  and  affection 
settle  and  establish  our  judgment 
when  they  concur  with  us  I  How 
does  their  knowledge  enlighten  us, 
their  reason  strengthen  our  faith, 
and  their  example  inflame  us  with 
emulation!  A  pious  friendship 
renders  religion  itself  more  en- 
gaging ;  it  sanctifies  our  very  diver- 
sions and  recreations,  and  makes 
them  minister  to  virtue  ;  it  minds 
us  when  we  are  forgetful,  supports 
and  encourages  us  when  we  faint 
and  tire,  reproves  and  corrects  us 
when  we  give  back,  and  recalls  us 
to  the  right  path  when  we  go  out 
of  it.  This  is,  or  it  should  be,  the 
business  of  conversation,  the  end 
and  advantage  of  friendship ;  we 
should  be  often  talking  together  of 
the  things  of  God,  communicating 
and  laying  open  the  state  of  our 
souls,  our  fears,  our  hopes,  our  im- 
provements, and  defects ;  we  should 
watch  over  one  another,  comfort 
and  support  one  another ;  our  dis- 
course should  always  minister  new 
warmth  or  new  strength  to  our 
holy  faith  and  love. — Lucas. 


Perverse  Lips. — In  St.  James's 
day,  as  now,  it  would  appear  that 
there  were  idle  men  and  idle 
women  who  went  about  from 
house  to  house,  dropping  slander 
as  they  went,  and  yet  you  could 
not  take  up  that  slander  and  detect 
the  falsehood  there.  You  could 
not  evaporate  the  truth  in  the  slow 
process  of  the  crucible,  and  then 
show  the  residuum  of  falsehood 
glittering  and  visible.  You  oould 
not  fasten  upon  any  word  or  sen- 
tence, and  say  that  it  was  calunmy ; 
for  in  order  to  constitute  slander  it 
is  not  necessary  that  the  word 
spoken  should  be  false — ^half  truths 
are  often  more  calumnious  than 
whole  falsehoods.  It  is  not  even 
necessary  that  a  word  should  be 
distinctly  uttered ;  a  dropped  lip* 
an  arched  eyebrow,  a  shrugged 
shoulder,  a  significant  look,  an  in- 
credulous expression  of  counten- 
ance, nay,  even  an  emphatic  silence 
may  do  the  work ;  and  when  the 
light  and  trifling  thing  which  has 
done  the  mischief  has  fluttered  off, 
the  venom  is  left  behind,  to  work 
and  rankle,  to  inflame  hearts,  to 
fever  human  existence,  and  to 
poison  human  society  at  the  foun- 
tain springs  of  life.  Very  empha- 
tically was  it  said  by  one  whose 
whole  being  had  smarted  under 
such  affliction,  ''Adder's  poison  is 
under  their  lips." — Robertsoii, 

Words  Misapplied. — The  worst 
features  of  vice  disappear  under 
cover  of  a  pleasant  pnrase;  and 
the  man  who,  on  any  much-agitated 
topic,  can  invent  a  happy  expression 
— pointed,  exact,  euphonious — ^will 
often  achieve  a  victory  over  his 
opponents,  and  almost,  it  would 
seem,  over  the  conunon  intelligence 
of  mankind.  Take  an  instance  of 
the  force  of  misapplied  words 
from  the  conventional  language  of 
society.  Is  it  likely  that  we  should 
ever  have  heard  anything  about 
the  nobleness  and  courage  of  a 
Boman  death,  if  suicide  had  al- 
ways been  called,  what  it  plainly 
is,  a  cowardly  desertion  of  one's 
post,  a  weak-minded  impatience  of 
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disappointment  and  adversity  and 
pain?  Or  would  that  miserable, 
and,  as  we  tmst,  expiring  relic  of 
barbarism,  duelling,  have  continued 
to  this  day,  if  Satan  had  not  per- 
suaded the  abettors  of  this  mur- 
derous sport  never  to  speak  of  it 
but  as  an  *'  affair  of  honour  "  ?  And 
thus  it  happens  that  no  inconsider- 
able proportion  of  the  vices  which 
afflict  society  live  and  grow  and 
are  fostered  by  this  trickery  and 
devihsh  tact  in  the  use  of  words. 
See  you  a  man  who,  either  fre- 
quently or  habitually,  degrades 
and  brutalises  and  unmans  him- 
self in  the  low  indulgences  of  the 
table  ?  Oh  I  the  world's  account  of 
his  offending  is  that  he  is  one  who 
is  "  fond  of  society."  Or  see  you 
a  woman,  perhaps  a  wife  and 
mother,  merging  fdl  the  aims  and 
responsibilities  of  womanhood  in 
frivoUty  and  show,  and  turning 
night  into  day?  The  world's 
smooth  censure  will  be  satisfied 
if  you  speak  of  her  as  "a  fashion- 
able person."  Or,  once  more,  see 
you  a  young  man  known  to  be 
chargeable  with  offences  of  yet 
deeper  dye— offences  which  have 
broken  more  hearts,  ruined  more 
homes,  ffUed  more  early  graves 
than  any  other  in  the  sight  of  this 
sun  ?  You  will  find  parents,  and 
reputable  parents  too,  instead  of 


frowning  such  an  one  from  the 
society  of  their  children  with  a 
righteous  aversion,  ready,  if  he  be 
a  person  of  wealth  or  position,  to 
receive  him  into  their  nooses,  and 
even  to  apologise  for  him  as  a 
*'  thoughtless  "  young  man,  some- 
what **gay,  nobody's  enemy  bat 
his  own "  1  Oh,  let  us  be  well 
assured,  God's  anger  rests  heavily 
on  this  misuse  of  terms  I  It  is 
idle  to  say  that  we  adopt  this  soft 
style  of  speaking — that  we  couch 
our  censures  in  these  *'  holiday  and 
lady  terms  "  —  from  a  motive  of 
charitableness.  We  all  know  it  is 
no  such  thing.  It  is  a  sinful  shrink- 
ing from  calling  "  evil "  and  "  dark- 
ness "  by  their  own  names ;  it  is 
turning  the  noble  gift  of  language 
to  the  purpose  of  a  miserable 
fraud ;  it  is  a  plying  of  that  base 
art  which  "by  good  words  and 
fair  speeches  deceives  the  hearts  of 
the  simple ; "  it  is  the  "  turning  of 
judgment  into  gall,  and  the  fruit 
of  righteousness  into  hemlock;'* 
it  is  changing  **  the  truth  of  God 
into  a  He,"  and  making  awful 
parody  on  the  sacred  precepts  of 
inspiration  I  Oh,  '*  woe  unto  them 
that  call  evil  good,  and  good  evil ; 
that  put  darkness  for  light,  and 
light  for  darkness ;  that  put  bitter 
for  sweet,  and  sweet  for  bitter  t" — 
Moore. 


-**- 


SYMPATHY. 

**  Rejoice  with  them  that  do  rejoice,  and  weep  with  them  that  weep.*^ 

Jtom.  xii.  10, 


Sympathy  should  make  good 
men  move  one  with  another. 

"  A  FBiEND  in  grief,"  says  an  old 
writer,  "is  a  comfort,  in  joy  a 
cheerfal  companion,  and  at  all 
times  a  second  self." 

As  the  body  and  arm  have  blood 
in  common,  as  the  branch  and 
trunk  have  sap  in  conunon,  so 
Christ  and  His  people  have  all 
things  in  common. — Outhrie, 

Thbbe  is  no  kind  of  man,  of 
what  life,  of  what  profession,  of 
what   estate   and   calling  soever, 


though  he  be  an  heathen  and 
idolater,  unto  whom  the  spirits  of 
Christian  compassion  do  not  reach. 
— Hales. 

MsRB  compassion  and  pity  whioh 
do  not  lead  to  active  love  God 
takes  no  account  of,  any  more  than 
we  keep  account  of  the  blossoms 
in  the  orchard  which,  nipped  by 
late  frosts  or  blown  away  by  winds, 
never  turn  to  fruit. 

Like  the  sea -anemone,  which 
feels  the  first  returning  wave  upon 
the  rock,  and  throws  out  all  its 
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tendrils;  so  the  tender  nature  of 
some  individoals  will  give  forth  all 
its  sympathies  at  the  slightest  inti- 
mations of  woe. — 7.  Everett, 

It  is  observed  of  doves  that,  if 
one  be  sick,  the  other  laments ;  yea, 
the  savage  beasts  will  mourn  over 
the  afflicted  creatures  of  their  own 
species.  And  shall  that  be  lost 
among  men  which  is  found  among 
beasts  ? — Seeker, 

Grief  for  the  calamity  of  an- 
other is  pity,  and  ariseth  from  the 
imagination  that  the  like  calamity 
may  befall  himself;  and  therefore 
it  is  called  compassion,  or,  in  the 
phrase  of  the  present  time,  a  fellow- 
feeling. — Hoobes, 

The  nature  of  this  passion  is  to 
put  us  in  the  place  of  another  in 
whatever  oiroimistance  he  is  in, 
and  to  affect  us  in  like  manner;  so 
that  Uiis  passion  may,  as  the  occa- 
sion requires,  turn  either  on  pain 
or  pleasure. — Burke. 

Ohiist'B  Poor. — ^M.  Boudon,  an 
eminent  surgeon,  was  .one  day  sent 
for  by  the  Cardinal  du  Bois,  Prime 
Minister  of  France,  to  perform  a 
very  serious  operation  upon  him. 
The  Cardinal,  on  seeing  him  enter 
the  room,  said  to  him,  "  You  must 
not  expect  to  treat  me  in  the  same 
rough  manner  as  you  treat  the 

goor  miserable  wretches  at  your 
ospital  of  the  Hotel  Dieu."  "  My 
lord,"  replied  M.  Boudon,  witn 
great  dignity,  "  every  one  of  those 
miserable  wretches,  as  your  Emi- 
nence is  pleased  to  call  them,  is  a 
Prime  Minister  in  my  eyes."  — 
Anon, 

Heart  QiftB.  —  Happy  is  the 
man  who  has  that  in  his  soul  which 
acts  upon  the  dejected  as  April  airs 
upon  violet  roots.  Gifts  from  the 
hand  are  silver  and  gold ;  but  the 
heart  gives  that  which  neither 
silver  nor  gold  can  buy.  To  be  full 
of  goodness,  full  of  cheerfulness, 
full  of  sympathy,  full  of  helpful 
hope,  causes  a  man  to  carry  bless- 
ings of  which  he  is  himself  as 
unconscious  as  a  lamp  of  its  own 


shining.     Sach  a  one  moves  on 


human  life  as  stars  move  on  dark 
seas  to  bewildered  mariners  —  as 
the  sun  wheels,  bringing  all  the 
seasons  with  him  from  the  South. 
— Beecher. 

Thought  for  Others. —  Compas- 
sion is  an  emotion  of  which  we 
ought  never  to  be  ashamed.  Grace- 
ful, particularly  in  youth,  is  tlie 
tear  of  sympathy,  and  the  heart 
that  melts  at  the  tale  of  woe.  We 
should  not  permit  ease  and  indul- 
gence to  contract  our  affections, 
and  wrap  us  up  in  a  selfish  enjoy- 
ment; but  we  should  accustom 
ourselves  to  think  of  the  distresses 
of  human  life,  of  the  solitary  cot- 
tage, the  dying  parent,  and  the 
weeping  orphan.  Nor  ought  we 
ever  to  sport  with  pain  and  ^stress 
in  any  of  our  amusements,  or  treat 
even  the  meanest  insect  with  wan- 
ton cruelty. — Blair, 

Sympathetic  Spirit. — At  tho 
siege  of  Mons,  during  the  famous 
career  of  Marlborough,  the  Duke 
of  Argyle  joined  an  attacking  corps 
when  it  was  on  the  point  of  shrink- 
ing from  the  contest,  and,  pushing 
among  them,  open-breasted,  he 
exclaimed,  "You  see,  brothers,  I 
have  no  concealed  armour;  I  am 
equally  exposed  with  you.  I  re- 
quire none  to  go  where  I  shall 
refuse  to  venture.  Bemember,  you 
fight  for  the  liberties  of  Europe, 
and  the  glory  of  your  nation,  which 
shall  never  suffer  by  my  beha- 
viour; and  I  hope  the  character 
of  a  Briton  is  as  dear  to  every  one 
of  you."  This  spirit  anunated  the 
soldiers.  The  assault  was  made, 
and  the  work  was  carried. 

Ohrist's  Sympathy.— They  tell 
us  that,  in  some  trackless  lands, 
when  one  friend  passes  through 
the  pathless  forests,  he  breaks  a 
twig  ever  and  anon  as  he  goes,  that 
those  who  come  after  may  see  the 
traces  of  his  having  been  there, 
and  may  know  that  they  are  not 
out  of  the  road.  Oh,  when  we 
are  journeying  through  tbe  murky 
night  and  the  dark  woods  of  afflic- 
tion and  sorrow,  it  is  something  to 
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find  here  and  there  a  spray  broken 
or  a  leafy  stem  bent  down  with  the 
tread  of  Christ's  foot  and  the  brush 
of  TTia  hand  as  He  passed,  and  to 
remember  that  the  path  He  trod 
He  has  hallowed,  and  that  there 
are  lingering  fragrances  and  hidden 
strengtiis  in  the  remembrance,  "  in 
all  points  tempted  as  we  are,"  bear- 
ing grief  for  ns,  bearing  grief  with 
ns,  bearing  grief  like  us. — Ha- 
claren. 


Sympaihetic     Friendship. 


Every  man  rejoices  twice  when  he 
has  a  partner  oi  his  joy.  A  friend 
shares  my  sorrow,  and  makes  it 
but  a  moiety ;  but  he  swells  my  joy, 
and  makes  it  double.  For  so  two 
channels  divide  the  river,  and 
lessen  it  into  rivulets,  and  make 
it  fordable  and  apt  to  be  drunk  up 
at  the  first  revela  of  the  Sirian 
star ;  but  two  torches  do  not  divide 
but  increase  the  flame ;  and,  though 
my  tears  are  the  sooner  dried  up 
when  they  run  upon  mv  friend's 
cheeks  in  the  farrows  of  compas- 
sion, yet,  when  my  flame  hath 
kindled  his  lamp,  we  unite  the 
glories  and  make  them  radiant  like 
the  golden  candlesticks  that  bum 
before  tiie  throne  of  God,  because 
they  shine  by  numbers,  by  mdons 
and  confederations  of  light  and 
joy.  It  is  a  bountiful  provision 
that  in  ordinary  oases  sympathy 
with  sorrow  is  vastly  more  intense 
than  sympathy  with  joy.  The  joy 
can  do  with  or  without  the  sym- 
pathy, but  the  sorrow  needs  and 
demands  the  sympathy  to  alleviate 
the  grief  or  stir  up  action  which 
may  remove  the  cause  of  it.  — 
Jeremy  Taylor. 

Ohristiaii  Sympathy. Sym- 
pathy is  a  debt  we  owe  to  sufferers. 
For  Christians  to  be  rejoicing  when 
their  brethren  are  weeping  is  like 
putting  silver  lace  upon  a  mourning 
suit.  Our  own  particular  losses 
and  distresses  resemble  the  extin- 
guishing of  a  candle,  which  only 
occasions  darkness  in  one  room; 
but  the  general  distresses  of  the 
Church  are  like  the  eclipsing  of  the 


sun,  which  overshadows  the  whole 
hemisphere.  Pliny  informs  us  of 
two  goats  meeting  together  on  a 
narrow  bridge,  where  neither  of 
tiiem  could  proceed  or  recede ;  at 
last  one  of  them  lay  down,  tiiai 
the  other  might  go  over  him.  How 
much  of  the  man  was  there  in 
those  beasts ;  and  how  much  of  the 
beast  is  there  in  some  men !  •  .  • 
Sympathy  renders  a  doleful  state 
more  joyful.  Alexander  refused 
water  in  a  time  of  great  scarcity^ 
because  there  was  not  enough  for 
his  whole  army.  It  should  be 
among  Christians  as  among  lute- 
strings, when  one  is  touched  the 
others  tremble.  Believers  should 
be  neither  proud  flesh  nor  dead 
flesh.  .  .  .  Jeremiah  suffered 
not  in  his  person,  being  under  the 
protection  of  the  Divine  Being; 
but,  though  he  dwelt  securely  firom 
the  hand  of  mortality,  yet  he  was 
filled  with  the  bowels  of  sympa- 
thy. Though  he  wrote  of  the 
Jews*  desolations,  yet  he  named 
them  Jeremiah's  Lamentations.  — 
Seeker. 

Eoman  SympaUiy.  —  Though 
the  lower  anifnalg  have  feeling, 
they  have  no  fellow-feeling.  Have 
I  not  seen  a  horse  enjoy  his  feed 
of  com  when  his  yoke-fellow  lay 
a-dying  in  the  xieighbouiing  stall, 
and  never  turn  an  eye  of  pity  on 
the  sufferer?  They  have  strong 
passions,  but  no  sympathy.  It  is 
said  that  the  woundea  deer  sheds 
tears,  but  it  belongs  to  man  only 
to  "  weep  with  them  that  weep, ' 
and  by  sympathy  to  divide  an- 
other's sorrows  and  double  an- 
other's joys.  When  thunder,  fol- 
lowing the  dazzling  flash,  has  burst 
among  our  hills,  when  the  horn  of 
the  Switzer  has  rung  in  his  glorious 
valleys,  when  the  boatnoian  has 
shouted  from  the  bosom  of  a  rock- 
girt  loch,  wonderful  were  the 
echoes  I  have  heard  them  make; 
but  there  is  no  echo  so  fine  or 
wonderful  as  that  which,  in  the 
svmpathy  of  human  hearts,  repeats 
the  cry  of  another's  sorrow,  and 
makes  me  feel  his  pain  almost  as 
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if  it  were  my  own.  They  say  tliat 
if  a  piano  is  struck  in  a  room 
where  another  stands  unopened 
and  untouched,  who  \&jb  his  ear  to 
that  will  hear  a  string  within,  as  if 
touched  by  the  hand  of  a  shadowy 
spirit,  sound  the  same  note;  but 
more  strange  how  the  strings  of 
one  heart  vibrate  to  those  of  an- 
other;  how  woe  wakens  woe ;  how 
vour  gnef  infects  me  with  sadness ; 
how   the   shadow   of    a    passing 


funeral  and  nodding  hearse  casts  a 
cloud  on  the  mirth  of  a  marriage 

Sarty;  how  sympathy  may  be  so 
elicate  and  acute  as  to  become  a 
pain.  There  is,  for  example,  the 
well-authenticated  case  of  a  lady 
who  could  not  even  hear  the  de- 
scription of  a  severe  surgical  opera- 
tion but  she  felt  all  the  agonies  of 
the  patient,  grew  paler  and  pcder, 
and  shrieked  and  &inted  under  the 
horrible  imagination. — Guthrie. 


■♦»■ 


TEMPER. 

**  He  that  hath  no  rule  over  his  own  spirit  is  Uke  a  city  that  is  broken  down 

and  without  walls." — Prov,  xxy.  28. 


Gentleness  does  more  than  vio- 
lence. 

No  man  is  free  but  he  who  hath 
the  power  of  self-government. — 
Skelton. 

Anoer  is  like  rain,  which  breaks 
itself  upon  that  on  which  it  falls. — 
Seneca. 

WouLDST  thou  be  crowned  mon- 
arch of  a  Uttle  world,  command 
thyself. — Qtiarles, 

Have  nothing  to  do  with  men  in 
a  passion,  for  they  are  not  like  iron, 
to  be  wrought  on  when  they  are 
hot. 

There  was  a  GhriBtian  Emperor 
who,  when  seized  with  a  sudden 
gust  of  temper,  would  invariably 
repeat  to  himself  the  Lord's  Prayer. 

On  the  night  when  Antoninus  Pius 
lay  dying,  tue  tribune  who  came  to 
asK  for  the  "pass"  received  from 
the  Emperor's  Hps  the  brave  word 
*< Equanimity"  (^quanimitas). 

Many  Christians  who  bear  the 
loss  of  a  dear  child,  or  of  all  their 
property,  with  the  most  heroic 
Christian  fortitude,  are  entirely 
vanquished  by  the  breaking  of  a 
dish  or  the  blunders  of  a  servant. — 
Newton. 

Too  many  have  no  idea  of  the 
subjection  of  their  temper  to  the 
influence  of  religion — ^and  yet  what 
is  changed  if  the  temper  is  not  ? 
If  a  man  is  as  passionate,  malicious, 
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resentful,  sullen,  moody,  or  morose, 
after  his  conversion  as  before  it, 
what  is  he  converted  from  or  to  ? — 
cT.  A,  Jcumea. 

Ohrietion  Temper. — The  right 
temper  of  a  Christian  is  to  run 
always  cross  to  the  corrupt  stream 
of  the  wodd  and  human  iniquity, 
and  to  be  willingly  carried  along 
with  the  stream  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence, and  not  at  all  to  stir  a  hand 
—no,  nor  a  thought — ^to  row  against 
the  mighty  current ;  and  not  only 
is  he  carried  with  it  upon  necessity, 
but  cheerfully  and  voluntarily — 
not  because  he  must,  but  because 
he  would. — Leighton. 

Temper  in  Early  Life. — Every 
hxmian  creature  is  sensible  of  the 
propensities  to  some  infirmity  of 
temper  which  it  should  be  his  care 
to  correct  and  subdue,  particularly 
in  the  early  period  of  life ;  else, 
when  arrived  at  a  state  of  maturity, 
he  may  relapse  into  those  faults 
which  were  orieinallyinhis  nature, 
and  which  will  require  to  be  dili- 
gently watched  and  kept  under 
through  the  whole  course  of  life, 
since  nothing  leads  more  directly 
to  the  breach  of  charity,  and  to  the 
injury  and  molestation  of  our  fel* 
low-creatures,  than  the  indulgence 
of  an  ill-temper. — Bladr, 

A  Life  Enemy.  —  Above  all 
things  be  on  your  guard  against 
your  temper.    It  is  an  enemy  that 
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will  accompany  you  everywhere,  to 
the  List  hour  of  your  life.  If  you 
listen  to  it,  it  will  frustrate  all  your 
designs.  It  will  make  you  lose  the 
most  imj^rtant  opportunities,  and 
will  inspire  you  with  the  inclina- 
tions and  aversions  of  a  child,  to 
the  prejudice  of  your  gravest  in- 
terests. Temper  causes  the  greatest 
affairs  to  be  decided  by  the  most 
paltry  reasons;  it  obscures  every 
talent,  paralyses  every  energy,  and 
renders  its  victims  unequal,  weak, 
vile,  and  insupportable. — Fenelon. 

Equality  of  Temper. — ^An  attri- 
bute so  precious  that,  in  my  con- 
sideration, it  becomes  a  virtue  is  a 
gentle  and  constant  equality  of 
temper.  To  sustain  it  not  only 
exacts  a  pure  mind  but  a  vigour 
of  understanding  which  resists  the 
petty  vexations  and  fleeting  con- 
trarieties which  a  multitude  of 
objects  and  events  are  continually 
bnnging.  What  an  unutterable 
chann  does  it  give  to  the  society 
of  the  man  who  possesses  it  I  How 
is  it  possible  to  avoid  loving  him 
whom  we  are  certain  always  to 
find  with  serenity  on  his  brow 
and  a  smile  on  his  countenance  ? — 
Bishop  Stanley. 

Wilberforoe'B  Self-Oontrol.  —  A 
friend  once  found  Wilbexforce  in 
the  greatest  agitation  looking  for  a 
despatch  he  had  mislaid,  for  which 
one  of  the  Royal  Family  was  wait- 
ing. At  the  moment,  as  if  to  make 
it  still  more  trying  to  his  temper,  a 
disturbance  was  heard  in  the  nur- 
sery overhead.  Now,  thought  the 
friend,  surely  for  once  his  temper 
will  give  way.  Hie  thought  had 
hardly  passed  through  his  mind, 
when  wilberforce  turned  to  him, 
and  said,  *' What  a  blessing  it  is  to 
hear  those  dear  children;  only 
think  what  a  relief,  among  other 
hurries,  to  hear  their  voices  and  to 
know  they  are  well  1  " 

Moral  Excitements. — ^Many  men 
confound  moral  excitements  with 
those  of  their  passions,  and  think  it 
not  prudent  to  act  upon  their  feel- 
ings     They  wait  till  excitement 


has  cooled.  The  excitement  of 
passion  should  cool,  but  of  the 
nobler  powers,  never.  I  should 
as  soon  think  of  saying  to  the  work- 
men at  a  foundry,  *'  Why  do  you 
pour  that  liquid,  scintillating  iron 
mto  the  mould  f  Why  do  you  not 
wait  till  it  is  cold  before  you  do  it  ?** 
as  of  asking  a  man  if  he  heeded  his 
convictions  and  his  judgments  of 
moral  truths  when  his  intellect 
was  roused  and  his  heart  on  fire. 
If  he  waits  till  he  has  cooled  down, 
they  will  be  as  dross  and  cinders 
compared  to  what  they  would  have 
been  when  his  heart  throbbed,  and 
was  alive  with  blessed  excitement. 
— Beecher, 

A  Sweet  Temper. — ^No  trait  of 
character  is  more  valuable  in  a 
woman  than  the  possession  of  a 
sweet  temper.  Home  can  never 
be  made  happy  without  it.  It  is 
like  the  flowers  that  spxin^  up  in 
our  pathway,  reviving  and  dieering 
us.  Let  a  man  go  home  at  night 
wearied  by  the  toils  of  the  day, 
and  how  soothing  is  a  word  dic- 
tated by  a  good  disposition !  It  is 
sunshine  falling  on  nia  heart.  He 
is  happy,  and  the  cares  are  for- 
gotten. A  sweet  temper  has  a 
soothing  influence  over  the  minds 
of  a  whole  family.  Where  it  is 
found  in  the  wife  and  mother,  you 
observe  kindness  and  love  pre- 
dominating over  the  natural  feeling 
of  a  bad  heart.  Smiles,  kind  words 
and  looks,  characterise  the  child- 
ren, and  peace  and  love  have  their 
dwelling  there.  A  sweet  temper 
is  more  valuable  than  gold;  it 
captivates  more  than  beauty,  and 
to  the  close  of  life  it  retains  all  its 
freshness  and  power. 

Ck)od  Temper. — **  Only  the  na- 
tion which  invented  'comfort'  was 
capable,"  says  a  German  writer, 
"  of  conceiving  '  good  temper,*  for 
*  good  temper'  is  to  the  moral  what 
'comfort*  is  to  the  physical  man. 
It  is  the  most  contented,  the  most 
comfortable  state  of  the  soul — the 
greatest  happiness  both  for  those 
who  possess  it,  and  for  those  who 
feel  its  influence.    Perhaps  it  is 
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foimd  in  perfection  in  woman  alone, 
for  it  is  rather  a  passive  than  an 
active  quality.  And  yet  we  must 
by  no  means  confound  it  with  mere 
apathy,  which  is  either  tedious,  or 
exasperates  one's  anger  and  con- 
tempt; whereas  'good  temper* 
soothes  and  tranquillises  all  who 
approach  it.  It  is  a  truly  kind, 
loving,  and  cheerful  principle,  mild 
and  balmy  as  a  cloudless  May- day. 
With  '  gentleness*  in  his  own  cha- 
racter, *  comfort'  in  his  house,  and 
'good  temper*  in  his  wife,  the 
earthly  felicity  of  man  is  complete." 

Loving  OoTrespondence.  —  The 
welfare  and  safety,  the  honour  and 
reputation,  the  pleasure  xmd  quiet 
of  our  lives  are  concerned  in  our 
loving  correspondence  with  all  men. 
For  so  uncertain  is  our  condition, 
so  obnoxious  are  we  to  manifold 
necessities,  that  there  is  no  man 
whose  good  will  we  may  not  need, 
whose  good  word  may  not  stand 
us  stead,  whose  helpful  endeavour 
may  not  sometimes  oblige  us.  The 
great  Pompey,  the  glorious  tiium- 
pher  over  nations,  and  admired 
darling  of  fortune,  was  beholden  at 
last  to  a  slave  for  the  composing 
his  ashes  and  celebrating  his 
funeral  obsequies.  The  honour  of 
the  greatest  men  depends  on  the 
estimation  of  the  least,  and  the 
good  will  of  the  meanest  peasant 
is  a  brighter  ornament  to  the  for- 
tune, a  greater  accession  to  the 
grandeur  of  a  prince  than  the  most 
radiant  gem  in  his  royal  diadem. 
It  is  but  reasonable,  therefore,  if 
we  desire  to  live  securely,  com- 


fortably, and  quietly,  that  by  all 
honest  means  we  should  endeavour 
to  purchase  the  good  will  of  all 
men,  and  provoke  no  man's  enmity 
needlessly,  since  any  man's  love 
may  be  useful,  and  every  man's 
haixed  is  dangerous. — Barrow, 

An  Even  Temper.  —  Firmin 
Abauzit,  who  lived  to  the  advanced 
age  of  eighty-seven  years,  was  a 
person  of  such  a  serene  disposition 
that  he  was  not  known  to  have 
been  out  of  temper  during  the 
whole  of  his  long  me.  Some  per- 
sons, doubting  the  possibility  of 
such  a  meek  disposition,  applied 
to  a  female  who  had  kept  his  nouse 
for  thirty  years  to  try  to  provoke 
him,  on  the  promise  of  money  if 
she  succeeded.  Knowing  that  her 
master  was  veir  fond  of  having  his 
bed  comfortably  made,  she  ne- 
glected it.  Next  morning  Abauzit 
reminded  her  of  the  neglect.  She 
said  she  had  forgotten  it,  and 
nothing  more  was  said.  The  en- 
suing night  the  bed  was  again  un- 
made, and  the  woman,  being 
reminded  of  it,  made  some  frivolous 
excuse.  At  length,  on  the  third 
morning,  her  master  said,  "You 
have  not  yet  made  my  bed:  it  is 
evident  you  are  determined  not  to 
do  it.  Well,  I  suppose  you  find 
the  job  troublesome;  but  it  is  of 
little  consequence,  for  I  begin  to 
be  used  to  it  alreadv."  Moved  by 
such  kindness  and  goodness  of 
temper,  the  servant  discontinued 
the  experiment  she  had  been  pre- 
vailed upon  to  make,  and  was  again 
forgiven. — Percy  ^ 


-M- 


TEMPTATION. 

"  Blessed  is  the  man  that  endnreth  temptation.** — James  i.  12. 


EvBBT  temptation  is  an  oppor- 
iwmiiv  of  our  getting  nearer  to  Uod. 
•  —AaamM, 

Some  people  meet  Satan  half 
way,  and  this  is  the  reason  he  often 
conquers. — Vincent, 

He  who  has  no  mind  to  trade 
with  the  devil  should  be  so  wise 
as  to  keep  from  his  shop. — South. 


The  time  for  reasoning  is  before 
we  have  approached  near  enough 
to  the  forbidden  fruit  to  look  at  it 
and  admire. — M,  Fercival, 

Slippery  places  may  fling  up  the 
heels  of  great  giants,  and  little 
temptations  may  overthrow  well- 
grown  Christians.  —  Samuel  Lee 
(1677). 
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The  devil  bath  not  a  more  subtle 
temptation  to  ensnare  me  witb 
tban  to  bring  me  to  think  myself 
temptation-proof^  above  temptation. 
— Donne. 

When  the  wind  blows  hardest, 
the  traveller  girds  his  cloak  to  him 
the  closest;  when  temptations  are 
most  violent  and  impetnons,  we 
ding  fastest  to  Christ  lest  we  fitill, 
and  Christ  clasps  us  f&stest  becanse 
we  shall  not  fiftll.— F.  Roberts  (1657). 

What  more  harmless  than  temp- 
tations— this  fiery  dart  launched  by 
Satan's  hand,  that  flaming  arrow 
from  his  bow  —  if  they  fell  like 
sparks  into  water  ?  Alas  I  they 
fall  like  a  blazing  torch  flung  into 
a  magazine  of  combustibles.  — 
Chithrie. 

As  a  streamlet  running  along 
a  ridge  of  country  may  have  its 
course  finally  determined  by  some 
small  rock  which  it  meets  in  its 
way,  so  one  temptation  yielded  to 
or  resisted  may  give  the  soul  its 
final  direction  toward  destruction 
or  salvation. 

DuRiNothe  memorable  fire  which 
two  centuries  ago  laid  one  half 
of  London  in  ashes,  which  defied 
for  days  and  days  the  efforts  of 
thousands  of  men,  there  was,  no 
doubt,  a  moment  when  a  pitcher  of 
water  in  the  hands  of  a  little  child 
might  have  quenched  it— Trench, 

What  if  it  should  be  with  us  as 
with  the  unruffled  pool,  which 
seems  so  clean,  nay,  with  heaven 
mirrored  in  its  face,  so  beautifhl  ? 
Let  temptation  stir  up  our  passions 
(and  how  little  does  it  need  to  stir 
them  I)  and  those  pure  pellucid 
•waters  grow  foul  and  noisome. — 
Ouihrie. 

The  devil  seduces  us  first  by  all 
the  allurements  of  sin,  in  order 
thereafter  to  plunge  us  in  despair ; 
he  pampers  up  the  flesh  that  he 
may  by-and-by  prostrate  the  spirit. 
We  feel  no  pain  in  the  act  of 
sin,  but  the  soul  [after  it  is  sad 
and  the  conscience  disturbed. — 
Luther, 

It  wstfi  anciently  said  of  Euorates, 


*'Euorates  has  more  tricks  than 
one ;  thus  no  trap  will  easily  catch 
him.'*  So  we  may  say  of  the  devil, 
that  he  hath  a  thousand  ways  to 
deceive :  he  can  transform  himself 
into  any  shape  whatsoever ;  nay, 
he  knoweth  how  to  be  an  angel  of 
light. — Spencer. 

"  Trade  with  Heaven."  —  'Tis 
observed  of  our  neighbours  in  the 
Netherlands  that,  whereas  other 
nations  used  to  be  made  poor  by 
war,  they  have  grown  rich  with  it, 
because  with  their  wars  they  have 
enlarged  their  trade  and  traffic 
abroad.  And  if  thou.  Christian, 
wouldest  thrive  by  all  thy  temp- 
tations, thou  must  take  the  same 
course ;  whatever  thou  doest,  starve 
not  thy  trade  with  heaven.  — 
Oumall, 

Ohristian  and  Temptation. —  A 
sentinel  posted  on  the  walls,  when 
he  discerns  a  hostile  party  advanc- 
ing, does  not  attempt  to  make 
head  against  them  himself,  but 
informs  his  commanding  officer  of 
the  enemy's  approach,  and  leaves 
him  to  take  the  proper  measures 
against  the  foe.  bo  the  Christian 
does  not  attempt  to  fight  tempta- 
tion in  his  own  strength :  his  watch- 
fulness lies  in  observing  its  ap- 
proach and  in  telling  God  of  it  by 
prayer. — W,  Mason, 

Watch  and  F!ray. — Some,  in- 
deed, plead  their  natural  proneness 
to  sin,  excusing  themselves,  on  that 
ground  or  on  Uus,  that  the  tempta- 
tion before  which  they  fell  stniok 
them  with  the  suddenness  and 
vehemence  of  a  hurricane.  The 
conmiand,  however,  to  watch  and 
pray  leaves  you  without  excuse. 
You  were  fully  warned.  You  should 
have  been  on  the  outlook  for  the 
white  squall.  The  sentinel  is  right- 
eously shot  who  is  caught  asleep 
upon  his  post. — Chithrie, 

Temptation  foUowB  Blessings. — 
Satan,  like  a  pirate,  sets  on  a  ship 
that  is  richly  laden  ;  so,  when  a 
soul  hath  been  laden  with  spiritual 
comforts,  now  the  devil  will  be 
shooting  at  him  to  rob  him  of  alL 
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The  deyil  envies  to  see  a  soul  feasted 
with  spiritual  joy.  Joseph's  party- 
ooloured  coat  made  his  brethren 
envy  him  and  plot  against  him. 
After  David  had  the  good  news  of 
the  pardon  of  his  sin  (which  must 
needs  fill  with  consolation),  Satan 
presently  tempted  him  to  a  new 
sin  in  numbering  the  people ;  and 
so  all  his  comfort  leaked  out,  and 
was  spilt. — Watson. 

The  Great  Preservative.  —  If 
Satan,  the  prince  of  this  world, 
come  and  find  our  hearts  fortified 
against  his  batteries,  and  provided 
to  hold  out,  he  not  only  departs, 
but,  as  James  says,  he  "  flies.  For 
the  provision  to  be  laid  up,  it  is  that 
which  is  provided  in  the  Gospel 
for  us.  Gospel  provisions  will  do 
this  work ;  mat  is,  keep  the  heart 
full  of  a  sense  of  the  love  of  God 
in  Christ.  This  is  the  greatest  pre- 
servative against  the  power  of  temp- 
tation in  the  world.  Joseph  had 
this,  and  therefore,  on  the.  first 
appearance  of  a  temptation,  he 
cries  out,  "  How  can  I  do  this  great 
evil  and  sin  against  God  ?** — Owen, 

The  SpiriVs  Sword.  —  Milton 
relates  how  that,  suspecting  Satan 
to  be  in  the  garden  of  Eden,  two 
angels  instituted  a  search.  They 
found  a  toad  at  the  ear  of  Eve,  as 
she,  together  with  her  husband,  re- 
posed in  one  of  the  bowers,  whis- 
pering evil  in  her  ear.  One  of  the 
angels  (Ithuriel)  touched  the  toad 
with  his  spear,  and  up  rose,  in  all 
his  fallen  grandeur  and  malignity, 
the  Tempter,  the  Devil.  We  are 
exposed  to  evil:  when  we  would 
do  good,  evil  is  present  with  us. 
It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  detect ; 
but  touch  it  with  the  sword  of  the 
Spirit,  which  is  more  powerful  ths^ 
Ithuriers  spear,  and  the  evil  will 
wpear  in  its  true  colours. — Biblical 
Treasury. 

Antagonist  of  Souls. — <<When 
I  see  the  fisher  bait  his  hook,'* 
says  Warwick,  "I  think  on  Satan's 
subtle  malice,  who  sugars  over  his 
poisoned  hooks  with  seeming  plea- 
sures.   Thus  Eve's  apple  was  can- 


died with  divine  knowledge.  *  Ye 
shall  be  as  gods,  knowing  good  and 
evil.'  When  I  see  the  fish  fekst 
hanged,  I  think  upon  the  covetous 
worldling  who  leaps  at  the  profit 
without  considering  the  danger. 
Thus  Achan  takes  the  gold  and 
the  garment,  and  never  considers 
that  his  life  must  answer  it.  If 
Satan  be  such  a  fisher  of  men,  it  is 
good  to  look  before  we  leap.  Honey 
may  be  eaten,  so  that  we  take  heed 
of  the  sting.  I  will  honestly  enjoy 
my  delights,  but  not  buy  them 
with  danger." 

FroYooatiyes  to  Sin.  —  Who 
sleeps  by  a  magazine  of  gunpowder 
needs  to  take  care  even  of  sparks ; 
who  walks  on  slippery  ice,  let  bin^ 
not  go  star-gazing,  but  look  to  his 
feet,  and  take  care  of  falling. 
Whatever  provokes  sin,  though 
beautifiil  as  Bathsheba — what  was 
is  in  its  nature  calculated,  and  by 
the  cunning  fiend  intended,  to  draw 
us  into  trfmsgression — ^is  a  danger 
against  which  we  cannot  be  too 
much  upon  our  guard.  Though  in 
themselves  innocent,  pleasures  are 
sought  at  too  great  hazard  that 
grow  on  a  dizzy  crag,  or  among  the 
grass  where  adders  creep,  or  in  the 
lofty  crevice  of  stone  tottering  wall, 
or  on  the  brink  of  a  swollen  flood. — 
Quthrie, 

Hour  of  Temptation. — In  the 
hour  of  spiritual  temptation — in 
these  hours  (and  where  is  the  true 
child  of  God  who  has  never  known 
them  ?)  take  refuge  in  the  written 
word,  lie  down  in  peace  on  many 
a  blessed  promise ;  reply  to  the 
tempter  that,  though  God  with- 
holds for  a  time  the  spiritual  bread 
which  strengthens  and  the  wine 
which  cheers,  "  man  does  not  Hve 
by  bread  alone,  but  by  every  word 
which  proceedeth  out  of  the  mouth 
of  God,"  and  that  you  have  enough, 
and  more  than  enough,  in  that 
blessed  word  to  subsist  upon  until 
God  shall  again  comfort  you  with 
the  light  of  His  countenance  and 
the  fulness  of  His  blessing.  Trust 
as  simply  and  entirely  to  God, 
during  the  fieunine  of  the  soul,  as 
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your  blessed  Bedeemer  did  in  the 
famine  of  the  body. — H,  Blunt, 

Little    Temptations. John 

Newton  says  that  Satan  seldom 
comes  to  Christians  with  great 
temptations,  or  with  a  temptation 
to  conmiit  a  great  sin.  You  bring 
a  green  log  and  a  candle  together, 
and  they  are  very  safe  neighbours ; 
bat  bring  a  few  shavings,  and  set 
them  alight,  and  then  bring  a  few 
small  sticks  and  let  them  take  fire, 
and  the  log  be  in  the  midst  of 
them,  and  yon  will  soon  get  rid  of 
your  log.  And  so  it  is  with  little 
sins.  You  will  be  startled  with 
the  idea  of  committing  a  great  sin, 
and  so  the  devil  brings  you  a  little 
temptation,  and  leaves  you  to  in- 
dulge yourself.  «*  Here  is  no  great 
harm  in  this,"  "no  great  penl  in 
that;"  and  so  by  these  little  chips 
^we  are  first  easily  lighted  up,  and 
at  last  the  green  log  is  bumea. 

Time  for  WatohfoInesB. — Men 
must  set  their  watch  at  the  time 
when  the  enemy  is  accustomed  to 
come.  Indians  usually  make  their 
attack  at  three  or  four  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  when  men  sleep 
soundest ;  and  that  is  the  time  to 
watch  against  Indians.  There  is 
no  use  of  doing  it  at  ten  o*clook  in 
the  morning.  They  do  not  come 
then.  If  it  be  when  you  are  sick 
that  you  are  most  subject  to 
malign  passions,  then  that  is  the 
time  when  you  must  set  your 
watch.  Or,  if  it  be  when  you  are 
well  that  the  tide  of  blood  swells 
too  feverishly  in  you,  then  that  is 
the  time  when  you  must  set  your 
watch.  If  at  one  time  of  the  day 
more  than  another  ezperiQnce  has 
shown  that  you  are  liable  to  be 
tempted,  then  in  that  part  of  the 
day  you  must  be  on  your  guard. 

Train  of  Sins.  —  It  is  a  fond 
thing  for  a  man  to  think  to  set 
bounds  to  himself  in  anything  that 
is  bad;  to  resolve  to  sin  in  number, 
weight,  and  measure,  with  great 
temperance  and  discretion,  and 
government  of  himself;  that  he 
?nll  commit  this  sin,  and  then  give 


over ;  entertain  but  this  one  tempta- 
tion, after  that  he  will  shut  the 
door  and  admit  of  no  more.  Our 
corrupt  hearts,  when  they  are  once 
in  motion,  are  like  the  raging  sea, 
to  which  we  can  set  no  bounds  nor 
say  to  it,  <*  Hitherto  shalt  thou  go, 
and  no  farther."  When  the  devil 
tempts  a  man  to  commit  any 
wickedness,  he  does,  as  it  were, 
lay  a  long  train  of  sins ;  and,  if  the 
first  temptations  take,  they  give 
fire  to  one  another.  Let  us  then 
resist  the  beginning  of  sin,  because 
then  we  have  ths  most  power,  and 
sin  hath  least. — TUloUon* 

"  Joint  Oommunioati<m." — Let 
no  man  say  that  Ood  tempts 
hinn  to  sln — as  if  the  sins  we 
commit  were  not  the  acts  and  issues 
of  our  own  free  will.  Many,  in  a 
sensual  manner  and  pro&nely, 
shift  oft  their  sin,  and  blame  the 
devil  for  it,  not  themselves.  And 
ihe  devil,  saith  Augustine,  gives 
them  good  leave  to  do  so;  the 
devil  is  glad  when  we  say  he 
made  us  to  sin;  for  he  that  so 
saith  will  never  repent  truly  of  bis 
sin  .  .  .  How  then  are  our  sins 
the  devil's  works  7  It  is  not  by  a 
total  exemption  of  us  and  transla- 
tion of  our  sins  upon  him,  but  by  a 
"joint  communication"  id  the  guilt 
of  them.  If  Satan's  temptations 
be  not  entertained  by  us,  then  they 
are  Satan's  sins  only,  and  but  our 
trials ;  but,  if  we  admit  of  them, 
and  suffer  his  fiery  darts  to  kindle 
upon  us,  then  they  are  his  works 
and  ours  also. — Brownrig, 

Temptation  to  be  Avoided. — ^We 
must  not  wilfolly  thrust  ourselvea 
into  the  mouth  of  danger,  or  draw 
temptations  upon  us.  Such  for-^ 
wardness  is  not  resolution,  but 
rashness;  nor  is  it  the  fruit  of  i^ 
well-ordered  faith,  but  an  over- 
daring  presumption.  There  is  no 
ship  so  tall  or  strongly  ribbed 
which  can  be  confident  she  fliudl 
not  founder  in  the  next  storm ;  nor 
is  there  any  man  of  such  a  con* 
fidence  who,  if  a  tempest  or 
temptation  rise  up  against  him» 
can  be  assured  that  at  t)ie  inst^^ 
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he  can  call  up  so  much  reason  and 
religion  as  to  withstand  it.  Would 
you  not  judge  him  mad  who, 
heing  come  to  an  anchor  in  a  safe 
road,  should,  like  the  dolphin,  hunt 
the  storm,  and  choose  to  ride  it 
out  at  the  main  sea  ?  It  is  no  dis- 
creet religion  which  seeks  out 
dangers  and  glories  in  temptations ; 
nor  is  he  "wise  to  salvation"  who 
presents  himself  to  that  hazard 
which  Christ  hath  taught  us  to 
pray  against. — King, 

Fascination  of  Temptation.  — 
Stand  with  me,  in  imagination,  at 
the  hour  of  midnight,  and  gaze 
upon  the  fire  in  yonder  city.  A 
large  cluster  of  houses  is  wrapped 
in  flames,  which,  roaring  aloud, 
send  their  hroad  red  sheets  and 
their  ever-darting  fiery  tongues 
fBx  up  into  the  gloomy  sky.  At 
length  they  spread  to  an  aviary, 
containing  nearlv  a  thousand  beau- 
tiful canary-biras.  Unable  to  re- 
move them,  unwilling  to  stand  and 
see  them  burned,  their  owner  opens 
the  door  of  their  prison-house,  and 
the  bewildered  birds  fly  into  the 
air.  Mounted  above  the  flames, 
they  hover  for  a  while  in  seeming 
safety.  Now  they  whirl  in  circles 
above  the  feai^^  blaze,  as  if  held 
by  some  irresistible  fiiscination; 
now  sweeping  downwards  and  up- 
wards, as  if  irresolute  of  purpose, 
they  linger  a  little  longer;  and 
first  one,  and  then  another,  drops 
into  the  burning  pile,  and  every 
songster  is  destroyed.  Such  is  the 
fascination  of  temptation. — Wise, 

Worldly  HonouxB. — ^Atalanta,  a 
beautiful  princess  of  Scyrus,  de- 
teixnined  to  live  in  a  state  of  per- 
petual celibacy.  Many  admirers 
gathered  around  her.  Being  swift 
of  foot,  she  challenged  them  to 
meet  her  upon  a  course,  and  the 
one  who  outran  her  to  the  goal  was 
to  be  rewarded  with  her  hand. 
But  those  whom  she  outran  she 
was  to  slay  with  a  dart  which  she 
held  in  her  huid  as  she  fled  along 
the  course.  Most  of  her  suitors 
perished.  But  there  was  one  to 
whom  it  is  said  Venus  had  given 


golden  apples  from  the  garden  of 
the  Hesperides.  He  threw  these 
apples  uifiilly  along  the  road,  so 
that  she  might  be  tempted  to  pick 
them  up,  and  thus  lose  time  in  the 
race.  While  stooping  to  the  tempt- 
ing fruit  he  outran  her  and  won 
the  race.  Many  a  Christian  has 
outrun  a  multitude  who  have  sought 
to*  overtake  him  on  the  road  to 
heaven ;  until  a  more  subtle  adver- 
sary has  strewn  golden  apples  in 
his  pathway — prizes,  preferments, 
honours — and  he  has  been  outrun 
and  compelled  at  last  to  give  the 
world  his  heart  and  hand. 

"God  Tempts  no  Man."— God 
tempts  no  man.  But  we  have 
other  tempters  —  the  world,  the 
flesh,  and  the  devil,  who  have  all 
their  several  ways  of  tempting. 
The  devil  tempts  us  by  sugges- 
tion of  fancies ;  the  world  tempts 
lis  by  allurement  of  objects;  we 
flesh  tempts  us  by  inclination  of 
will.  And  these  again  are  all 
pressed  upon  us  by  the  devil  with 
the  rage  of  a  roaring  lion,  by  the 
world  with  the  subtilty  of  a  flatter- 
ing enemy,  by  the  flesh  with  the 
treachery  of  a  false  friend ;  so  that, 
if  force  and  fraud  and  falsehood 
would  do  it,  we  were  undone.  And 
yet  against  all  these  we  may  do 
well  enough,  for  Christ  "hath  over- 
come the  world,"  and  hath  "  broken 
the  serpent's  head,"  and  by  His 
death  mortified  the  flesh ;  and  so 
no  matter  now  who  is  against  us, 
if  God  be  with  us.  And  there- 
fore what  is  then  our  prayer? 
That  He  will  be  pleased  not  to  use 
the  left  hand  of  His  justice  to  lead 
us  into  temptation;  but,  if  it  be 
His  pleasure  to  do  so,  that  at  least 
He  will  yet  use  the  right  hand  of 
His  mercy  also,  to  lead  us  out  and 
to  deliver  us. — B.  Baker. 

Self-Enowledge  and  Temptation. 
— Let  him  that  would  not  enter  into 
temptation  labour  to  know  his  own 
heart,  to  be  acquainted  with  his 
own  spirit,  his  natural  frame  and 
temper,  his  lusts  and  corruptions, 
his  natural  sinful  or  spiritual  weak- 
ness, that,  finding  where  his  weak- 
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nesB  lies,  be  may  be  oarefnl  to  keep 
at  a  distance  from  all  occasions  of 
sin.  Our  Savioiir  tells  tbe  dis- 
ciples **  that  tbey  knew  not  wbat 
spirit  tbey  were  of,'*  wbiob  tmder  a 
pretence  of  zeal  betrayed  tbem  into 
ambition  and  desire  of  revenge. 
Had  tbey  known  it  tbey  wonld 
baye  watebed  over  tbemselves. 
David  tells  ns  (Psa.  xviii.  28)  tbat 
be  considered  bis  ways,  and  *'  kept 
bimself  from  bis  iniqnity,"  wbiob 
be  was  partionlarly  prone  onto.  .  . 
Take  beed  lest  yon  bave  Jebn 
in  yon  tbat  sball  make  yon  drive 
forionslv,  or  a  Jonab  in  yon  tbat 
will  make  you  ready  to  repine,  or  a 
David  tbat  will  make  you  basty 
in  yonr  determinations,  as  be  was 
often  in  tbe  warmtb  and  goodness 
of  bis  natnral  temper.  He  wbo 
watobes  not  tbis  tborongbly,  wbo  is 
not  exactly  skilled  in  tbe  know- 
ledge of  bimself,  will  never  be 
disentangled  from  one  temptation 
or  anotber  all  bis  days. — Owen, 

Satan's  Snares. — Williamson, 
in  bis  "Oriental  Sports,"  says: 
"  Wben  tbe  track  of  a  tiger  bas 
been  ascertained — wbicb,  though 
not  invariably  the  same,  may  yet 
be  known  sufficiently  for  tbe  pur- 
pose— ^the  peasants  collect  a  quan- 
tity of  tbe  leaves  of  the  prauss, 
wbicb  are  like  those  of  the  syca- 
more, and  are  conmion  in  most 
underwoods,  as  they  form  tbe 
larger  portion  of  most  jungles  in 
the  north  of  India.  These  leaves 
are  then  smeared  with  a  species 
of  birdlime,  made  by  bruising  the 
berries  of  an  indigenous  tree  by 
no  means  f  scarce  ;  they  are  then 
strewed,  with  the  gluten  upper- 
most, near  to  tbat  shaded  spot  to 
which  it  is  understood  the  tiger 
usually  resorts  during  the  noontide 
heats.  If  by  chance  the  animal 
should  ^ tread  on  one  of  these 
smeared  leaves,  bis  fate  is  con- 
sidered as  decided.  He  conmiences 
by  shaking  bis  paw  to  remove  the 
encumbrance;  but,  finding  no  re- 
lief from  that  expedient,  be  rubs 
the  nuisance  against  bis  DsMse,  by 
wbicb  means  bis  eyes,  earB»  fto., 


become  smeared  over  with  tbe 
gummy  matter,  wbicb  ocoasiona 
such  uneasiness  as  causes  bim  to 
roll,  perhaps  among  many  more 
of  the  smeared  leaves,  till  at  length 
he  becomes  completely  enveloped, 
and  is  deprived  of  sight.  In  this 
situation  be  may  be  compared  to 
a  man  who  bas  been  tarred  and 
feathered.  The  anxiety  produced 
by  this  strange  and  novel  predica- 
ment soon  discovers  itself  in  dread- 
ful bowlings,  which  serve  to  call 
the  peasants,  who  in  tbis  state  find 
no  difficulty  in  shooting  the 
mottled  object  of  detestation."  So 
doth  Satan  lay  in  the  path  of  men 
numerous  temptations.  If  but  one 
is  succumbed  to,  others  will  follow, 
and  with  them,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
the  8inner*8  destruction. 

Deoeitfohesg  of  Satan.  — The 
chameleon,  when  be  lies  on  the  grass 
to  catch  files  and  grasshoppers, 
taketh  upon  bim  the  colour  of  the 
grass,  as  tbe  polypus  doth  tbe  co- 
lour of  the  rock  under  which  he 
lurketb,  that  tbe  fish  may  boldly 
come  near  him  without  any  suspi- 
cion or  danger.  In  like  manner 
Satan  tumeth  himself  into  that 
shape  which  we  least  fear,  and  sets 
before  us  such  objects  of  temp- 
tation as  are  most  agreeable  to 
our  natures,  tbat  so  be  may  tbe 
sooner  draw  us  into  bis  net;  be 
sails  with  every  wind,  and  blows 
us  that  way  which  we  incline  of 
ourselves,  through  the  weakness  of 
nature.  Is  our  knowledge  in  mat- 
ters of  faith  deficient  ?  He  tempts 
us  to  error.  Is  conscience  tender  ? 
He  tempts  us  to  eorupulosity  and 
too  much  preciseness.  Hath  our 
conscience,  like  tbe  ecHptio  line, 
some  latitude?  He  tempts  us 
to  carnal  liberty.  Are  we  bold- 
spirited?  He  tempts  us  to  pre- 
sumption. Are  we  timorous  and 
distrustful?  He  temptetb  us  to 
desperation.  Are  we  of  a  flexible 
disposition?  He  temptetb  us  to 
inconstancy.  Are  we  stiff?  He 
labours  to  make  obstinate  heretics, 
scbiBmatios,  or  rebels  of  us.  Are 
we  of  an  austere  temper?     He 
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tempteth  us  to  cmelty.  Are  we 
soft  and  mild?  He  tempteth  us 
to  indulgence  and  foolish  pity. 
Are  we  hot  in  matters  of  religion  ? 
He  tempteth  ns  to  blind  zeal  and 
superstition.  Are  we  cold?  He 
tempteth  us  to  Laodicean  luke- 
warmness.  Thus  doth  he  lay  his 
traps  in  our  way  that  one  way 
or  other  he  may  ensnare  us. — 
Spencer, 

Our  Lord's  Temptation.—**  We 
must  approach  the  Temptation," 
says  Grosart,  <*not  from  the  side 
of  the  Lord's  supreme  Divinity, 
but  from  the  side  of  the  Incarna- 
tion. I  believe  the  Incarnation 
constituted  the  Eternal  Son  of 
God  as  really  a  man  as  I  myself 
am  a  man.  I  beheve  that,  being 
so  constituted  a  man.  He  was  in 
all  respects  'temptable,*  and  that 
He  was  actually  '  tempted'  accord- 
ing to  the  manner  of  human 
temptations.  Those  who  wonder 
to  very  bewilderment  over  this  fact 
forget  that  in  the  fall  of  the  angels 
who  '  kept  not  their  estate,*  and  in 
the  fall  of  Adam  and  Eve,  we  have 
examples  of  sinless  creatures  being 
successfully  tempted.  There  must 
therefore  have  been  media  where- 
by sin  could  and  did  penetrate 
those  sinless  spirits.  And  while 
as  matter  of  fiEMst  the  Lord  Jesus 
stood,  while  as  matter  of  fact  the 
Lord  Jesus  gave  no  response  to 
sin,  while  as  matter  of  fact  there 
was  awful  shadow  but  no  stain, 
yet  equally  as  matter  of  fact  is  it 
told  us  that  the  Temptation  was 
no  slight  thing,  no  unreal  or  mask- 
conflict,  but  an  awful  reality,  as 
real  as  Gethsemane  and  Calvary, 
and  that  emphatically  *  He  suffered 
being  tempted*  (Heb.  ii.  18),  having 
overcome   'without  sin/  but  not 


without  agonising  conflict  with  sin. 
I  cannot  give  any  meaning  to  the 
Messianic  Psalms,  and  to  the  facts 
of  Uie  life  of  our  Lord  which  fed- 
flUed  those  Psalms ;  I  reduce  that 
most  beautiful  of  all  lines  into  a 
mere  scenic  representation  of  life^ 
if  I  do  not  understand  that  sin  in 
the  Temptation  as  throughout  came 
so  near  to  the  sinless  soul  of  Jesus 
— ^passed  within  and  pressed  upon 
His  pure  soul  so  actually  and  cer- 
tainly—  as  to  have  demanded  for 
successful  resistance  the  whole 
powers  of  His  nature,  the  whole 
might  and  mastery  of  the  fulness 
of  the  Spirit  within  Him.  It  is 
very  awefal,  but  again,  as  earlier  I 
stated,  it  is  true,  or  the  Bible  is 
untrue,  for  it  says  so.  To  speculate 
about  it  IB  to  reduce  the  inunense 
mystery  to  a  level  with  such 
questions  of  the  Schools  as  '  What 
would  have  been  the  result,  sup- 

Eosing  Adam,  not  being  deceived, 
ad  refused  to  eat  of  the  forbidden 
fruit,  when  Eve,  having  herself 
eaten,  tempted  him  ?'  or, '  What  if 
Pilate  had  acceded  to  the  dream- 
message  of  his  wife,  and  refused  to 
deliver  up  the  Lord?*  and  so  on. 
Even  thus  an  over-bold  speculation 
may  ask,  '  What  if  Jesus  nad  given 
way  to  any  one  of  the  temptations 
of  ihe  devu  ?*  It  is  too  horrible  an 
impossibility  to  be  dwelt  upon.  It 
leads  up  beyond  revelation  to 
dizzy  altitudes  that  will  only  be 
bared,  if  ever,  in  eternity.  Our  part 
is  to  take  what '  is  written,*  and  '  it 
is  written*  He  '  was  tempted,*  and 
'  sufi'ered*  being  tempted,  therefore 
was  temptable.  I  can  go  no  &r- 
ther ;  but  I  find  foothold  here.  I 
find  more  than  foothold;  I  find 
matter  of  adoring  thankfulness  and 
wonder.'* 


-»«- 


THOUGHT. 

'*  Whatsoever  things  are  true,  honest,  just,  pure,  lovely,  of  good  report ;  if 
there  be  any  virtue,  and  if  there  be  any  praise,  think  on  these  things." — 
Phil.  iv.  8. 


Bad  thoughts  quickly  ripen  into 
bad  actions. 

Steep  thy  thoughts  in  the  mer- 


cies of  God,  and  they  will  dye 
them  as  tiie  dye-vat  doth  the  cloth. 
— Trapp, 
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If  the  flow  of  a  day*s  mind-and- 
heart  experiences  were  written,  it 
would  be  a  volume,  and  one's  life 
a  Bodleian  Library;  but  the  "book 
of  remembrance**  is  yonder,  and 
the  life  ib  daguerreotyped  on  the 
sensitive  pages  of  the  future. 

Our  thoughts,  like  the  waters  of 
the  sea,  when  exhaled  towards 
heaven,  will  lose  all  their  bitterness 
and  saltness,  and  sweeten  into  an 
amiable  humanity,  until  they 
descend  in  showers  of  love  and 
kindness  upon  our  fellow-men. 

Before  men  we  stand  as  opaque 
bee-hives.  They  can  see  the 
thoughts  go  in  and  out  of  us,  but 
what  work  thev  do  inside  a  man 
they  cannot  teU.  Before  God  we 
are  as  glass  bee-hives,  and  all  that 
our  thoughts  are  doing  within  us 
He  perfectly  sees  and  understands. 

The  thoughts  of  a  man's  heart 
— what  millions  are  there  of  them 
in  a  day  I  The  twinkUng  of  the 
eye  is  not  so  sudden  a  thing  as  the 
thinking  of  a  thought;  yet  those 
thousands  and  thousands  of 
thoughts  which  pass  from  thee,  that 
thou  canst  not  reckon,  they  are 
all  known  to  God. — A.  Burgess. 

Thought  and  Peeling.  —  There 
is  much  contention  among  men 
whether  thought  or  feeling  is  the 
better ;  but  feeling  is  the  bow,  and 
thought  the  arrow,  and  every  good 
archer  must  have  both.  Alone, 
one  is  as  helpless  as  the  other. 
The  head  gives  artillery,  the  heart 
powder.  The  one  aims,  and  the 
other  fires. — Beeclier. 

Good  Thoughts.  —  The  flashes 
of  Hghtning  may  be  discerned  in 
the  darkest  prisons ;  but,  if  good 
thoughts  look  into  a  wicked  heart, 
they  stay  not  there ;  as  those  that 
like  not  their  lodging,  they  are 
soon  gone.  .  .  The  Hght  that 
shines  into  a  holy  heart  is  constant, 
like  that  of  the  sun,  which  keeps 
due  times  and  varies  not  his  course 
for  any  of  these  sublunary  occa- 
sions.— Bishop  Hall, 

Sum  of  Human  Duty. — Man  is 
evidently  made  for  thinking:  thJH 


is  the  only  excellence  that  he  can 
boast.  To  think  aright  is  the  sum 
of  human  duty;  and  the  true  art 
of  thinking  is  to  begin  with  our- 
selves, our  Author  and  our  end. 
And  yet  what  is  it  that  engrosses 
the  Noughts  of  the  world?  Not 
any  of  these  objects ;  but  pleasure, 
wealth,  honour,  and  esteem  —  in 
fine,  the  making  ourselves  kings 
without  reflecting  what  it  is  to  be 
a  king,  or  to  be  a  man. — Pascal, 

Han,  Eatmg  and  Thinking.  — 
How  vastly  disproportionate  are 
the  pleasureB  of  the  eating  and  of 
the  thinking  man  I  Indeed,  as 
different  as  &e  silence  of  an  Archi- 
medes in  the  stady  of  a  problem, 
and  the  stillness  of  a  sow  at  her 
wash.  Nothing  is  comparable  to 
the  pleasure  of  an  active  and  pre- 
valLing  thought  —  a  thought  pre- 
vailing over  the  difficulty  and  ob- 
scurity of  the  object,  and  refreshing 
the  soul  with  new  discoveries  and 
images  of  things,  and  thereby  ex- 
tending the  bounds  of  apprehen- 
sion, and  enlarging  the  territories 
of  reason. — South. 

Seubens  of  Bin. — Be  veiy  care- 
ful not  to  lodge  or  entertain  any 
evil  thoughts  in  thy  mind.  8iniul 
thoughts  are  the  Beubens,  the  first- 
born of  original  sin,  and  the  be- 
ginning of  its  strengUi.  .  .  Re- 
member that  though  iniheworld*B 
wicked  proverb  thoughts  are  fr«e, 
because  men  cannot  discern  them 
nor  punish  them,  yet  they  are  not 
free  from  God's  observation,  nor 
from  His  law,  which,  being  spiritual, 
binds  the  thoughts  of  the  heart  as 
weU  as  the  outward  man;  nor  fnan. 
His  justice,  which  wOl  call  us  to 
accoimt  for  our  sinful  thoughts; 
nor  from  the  rebukes  and  scourg- 
ings  of  an  awakened  conscience, 
which  are  no  small  punishments. 
Let  it  be  thy  care  to  suppress  and 
crush  bad  thoughts  at  the  very 
first  rising.  .  .  If  thou  wouldst 
keep  thy  soul  pure,  beware  of 
speculative  sinfulness. — Cradock, 

Sanctified  Hemozy.  < >  When 

Alexander  the  Great  had  over- 
thrown Darius,  King  of  P^rsiai  he 
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took  among  the  spoils  a  most  rich 
cabinet  fdU  of  the  choicest  jewels 
that  were  in  all  the  world ;  upon 
which  there  rose  a  dispute  before 
him,  to  what  use  he  should  put  the 
cabinet ;  and,  each  one  having  spent 
his  judgment  according  to  his  fancy, 
the  King  himself  concluded  that 
he  would  keep  the  cabinet  to  be 
a  treasury  to  keep  the  books  of 
Homer  in,  wliich  were  his  greatest 
joy  and  delight.    A  sanctified  me- 
mory is  a  rich  cabinet  fuU  of  the 
choicest   thoughts  of   God;  it  is 
that  rich  treasury  wherein  a  Chris- 
tian is  still  a-laying  up  more  and 
more  precious  thoughts  of   God, 
and  more  and  more  high  and  holy 
thoughts  of  Gt>d,  and  more  and 
more  honourable  and  noble  thoughts 
of  God,  and  more  and  more  aweM 
and  reverent  thoughts  of  God,  and 
more  and  more  sweet  and  comfort- 
able thoughts  of  God,  and  more 
and  more  tender  and  compassionate 
thoughts  of  God,  Ac. — Brooks. 

The  Mind  and  Thoughts.— On 
the  whole,  it  is  of  as  great  import- 
ance for  a  man  to  taKe  heed  what 
thoughts    he    entertains  as  what 
company  he  keeps,  for  they  have 
the  same  effect  on  the  mind.    Bad 
thoughts  are  as  infectious  as  bad 
company,     and     good     thoughts 
solace,  instruct,  and  entertain  the 
mind   like   good    company.    And 
this   is  one   great    advantage    of 
retirement,  that  a  man  may  choose 
what  company  he   pleases   from 
within   himself.    .    .    As  in   the 
world  we  oftener  light  into  bad 
company  than  good,  so  in  solitude 
we  are  oftener  troubled  with  imper- 
tinent and  unprofitable  thoughts 
than   entertained  with   agreeable 
and  useful  ones ;  and  a  man  that 
hath  so*far  lost  the  command  of 
himself  as  to  lie  at  the  mercy  of 
eveiy  foolish  or  vexing  thought  is 
much  in  the  same  situation  as  a 
host  whose  house  is  open  to  ^  all 
comers,   whom,  though   ever    so 
noisy,  rude,    or   trouolesome,  he 
cannot  get  rid  of;  but  with  this 
difference,   that   the   latter  hath 
some  recompense  for  his  trouble, 


the  former  none  at  all,  but  is 
robbed  of  his  peace  and  quiet  for 
nothing.'-V^  Mason. 

Sceptical  Thought. —  Sceptical 
modes  of  thinking  have  a  direct 
and  natural  tendency  to  beget  a 
captious,      quibbling,      sophLstical 
hai>it ;  to  create  and  foster  literary 
arrogance  and  conceit ;  to  destroy 
whatever  is  candid  and  ingenuous 
in  controversial  warfare ;  to  make 
the  mind  diminutive,  rickety,  and 
distorted ;  to  induce  men  to  set  a 
higher  value  on  crotchety  sophisms 
than  on  the  inspirations  of  real 
wisdom  and  science  ;  to  make  them 
more  eager  to  puzzle  and  bewilder 
than  to  convince  and  instruct ;  to 
lead  them   to  view  questions  of 
great  and  acknowledged  interest  to 
their  species  with  coldness,  apathy, 
and  distrust ;  to  throw  a  gloom  and 
cloudiness  over  the  whole  mind ; 
to  cause  men  to  take  delight  in 
picking  holes  in  the  garment  of 
Knowledge,  instead  of  endeavour- 
ing to  multiply  its  sheltering  folds 
over  their  race ;  to  mistake  verbal 
wranglings  and  snarlish   disputa- 
tions as  certain  indications  of  real 
talent  and  genius;  to  make  men 
slaves   to   ambitious  singularities 
and  mental  eccentricities ;  and,  in 
one  word,  the  general  and  most 
valuable  of  our  mental  principles 
become  paralysed  and   enfeebled 
by  a  constant  habit  of  frivolous 
doubting    and    minute  fastidious- 
ness as  to  the  degree  of  evidence 
required  to  produce  firm  and  ra- 
tional  conviction    on   subjects  of 
vital  importance. — Blakey, 

Oharacter  and  Thought. —  The 
subject  of  a  man's  thoughts  con- 
tributes much  to  the  formation  of 
his  character.  He  whose  imagin- 
ation is  wont  to  dwell  on  the  world 
and  worldly  things  will  be  apt  to 
contract  a  character  of  a  worldly 
cast.  He  will  be  "of  the  earth, 
earthy."  But  he  who  is  used  to 
Uft  up  his  thoughts  to  high  and 
heavenly  things,  and  delights  to 
feed  his  mind  with  the  prospect 
"of  the  glory  that  shall  be  re- 
vealed "  in  the  bodies  of  just  men 
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raised  inoormptible,  and  in  their 
spirits  made  pexfeot — of  the  ex- 
cellency of  their  abode,  and  the 
parity  of  their  joys,  and  the  holi- 
ness of  their  companions,  and 
the  anmingled  godlmess  of  their 
pursuits    and   oocnpations  in  the 

gresence  of  God  and  Christ — ^will 
ardly  fail  of  deriving  thence, 
by  God*B  blessing,  and  infusing 
into  his  own  character,  some 
particles  of  a  celestial  spirit,  and 
of  advancing,  by  means  of  these 
"exceeding  great  and  precions 
promises,**  in  that  improvement 
of  the  inner  man  which  St.  Peter 
terms  a  "partaking  of  the  divine 
nature.**  As  **  the  skin  of  Moses* 
face  shone  **  when  he  had  been 


holding  converse  with  the  Lord  on 
Mount  Sinai,  so  will  the  soul  that 
ascends  to  "Mount  Sion,'*  and 
meditates  on  "the  city  of  the 
living  God,  the  heavenly  Jeru- 
salem,** with  all  its  appropriate 
and  divine  acoompaniments,  reflect 
in  some  degree  its  loveliness  and 
splendour,  according  to  that  beauti- 
ful similitude  of  St.  Paul,  where  he 
is  describing  the  excellency  of  the 
Gospel  dispensation:  "We  all, 
with  open  fiMO  beholding  as  in 
a  glass,'*  or  mirror,  "  the  glory  of 
the  Lord,  are  changed  into  the 
same  image  from  glory  to  glory, 
even  as  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord.** 
— Mant, 


■**- 


TIME. 

"  Pass  the  time  of  your  sojounmig  here  in  fear." — 1  Pet,  L  17. 


Ton  is  the  chrysalis  of  eternity. 
— Richter. 

Time — that  bleak  and  narrow 
isthmus  between  two  eternities. — 
Cotton, 

On  the  dial  at  All  Souls*,  Oxford, 
there  is  this  inscription:  "The 
hours  perish,  and  are  laid  to  our 
charge.** 

NoTHXNO  is  more  precious  than 
time,  and  those  who  misspend  it 
are  the  greatest  of  all  prodigals. 
— Theqphrcuhu. 

Whbn young,  our  years  are  ages; 
in  mature  life  they  are  three  hun- 
dred and  sixty-five  days;  in  old 
age  they  have  dwindled  to  a  £bw 
weeks. — Madame  de  Oasparin, 

Tdib  is  cried  out  upon  as  a 
great  thief;  it  is  people's  own 
UKUlt.  Use  him  Well,  and  you  will 
get  from  his  hand  more  than  he 
will  ever  take  from  yours. — Af. 
Wetheretl. 

TiMB  is  sometimes  painted  with 
a  lock  before  and  bald  behind,  sig- 
nifying thereby  that  we  must  take 
time  by  the  forelock,  for  when  it  is 
once  past  there  is  no  recalling  it. — 
Jeremy  Taylor. 

0B6BBVB  a  method  in  the  distri* 


bution  of  your  time.  Every  hour 
will  then  know  its  proper  employ- 
ment, and  no  time  will  be  lost. 
Idleness  will  be  shut  out  at  every 
avenue,  and  with  her  that  numer- 
ous body  of  vices  that  make  up  her 
train. — Home. 

A  ifSBOBAKT,  when  he  comes  to  a 
mart  or  fair,  takes  the  first  season 
and  opportunity  of  buying  his  com- 
modities; he  puts  it  not  off  to  the 
hazard  of  an  evening,  or  to  the 
next  morning,  in  hopes  to  have  a 
better  bargam,  but  he  improves 
the  present  season,  and  buys  oefbre 
the  nmrket  is  over. — Brooks. 

We  all  complain  of  the  shortness 
of  time;  and  yet  we  have  more 
than  we  know  what  to  do  with. 
Our  lives  are  spent  either  in  doing 
nothing  at  all,  or  in  doing  nothing 
to  the  purpose,  or  in  doing  nothing 
that  we  ought  to  do.  We  are  always 
complaining  that  our  days  are  few, 
and  acting  as  though  there  would 
be  no  end  of  them. — Seneca. 

When  Drexelius  was  asked  by 
his  friend  Faustinus  how  he  could 
do  so  much  as  he  had  done,  he 
answered,  "The  year  has  three 
hundred  and  sixty-five  da3rs,  or 
eight  thousand  four  hundred  and 
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sixty  boon :  in  so  many  hours 
great  things  may  be  done;  the 
slow  tortoise  made  a  long  jonmey 
by  losing  no  time." — Home. 

Kumbered  Days. — Every  day 
is  a  little  life,  and  onr  whole  life  is 
bnt  a  day  repeated:  whence  it  is 
that  old  Jacob  numbered  his  life 
by  days,  and  Moses  desired  to  be 
taught  this  point  of  holy  arithmetic, 
to  number  not  his  years  but  his 
days.  Those,  therefore,  that  dare 
lose  a  day  are  dangerously  prodi- 
gal; those  that  dare  misspend  it, 
desperate. — Bishop  Hall, 

Emblems  of  Time. — It  was 
wittily  said  that  by  some  Time 
was  thus  pictured  of  old.  Time  to 
come  had  the  head  of  a  f&wning 
dog ;  Time  present,  the  head  of  a 
stirring  lion ;  Time  past,  the  head 
of  a  biting  wolf ;  so  teaching  that, 
though  siUy  sotds  fancy  their  best 
days  are  to  come,  yet,  if  they  bestir 
not  well  themselves  in  their  present 
ones,  they  will  be  very  miserably 
torn  and  bitten  in  their  future. — 
Burgess, 

Time's  Flight.— It  is  an  old 
and  trite  saving,  ''How  rapidly 
Time  urges  nis  flight  I*' — some- 
times as  a  relentless,  unsparing 
destroyer,  but  oftener  as  a  swift- 
winged  and  beautifdl  angel,  chang- 
ing yet  not  taking  away  this  world's 
blessings,  making  our  past  sorrows 
look  dun  in  the  distance,  opening 
many  flowers  of  pleasure  on  our 
way,  and  gradually  ripening  our 
soiUs  for  the  great,  glorious  har- 
vest of  eternity. — W,  Chambers. 

Wasted  Time. —  Lost  wealth 

may  be  restored  by  industry — the 
wreck  of  health  regained  by  tem- 
perance —  forgotten  knowledge 
restored  by  study — alienated  Mend- 
ship  smoothed  into  forgetfdlness — 
even  forfeited  reputation  won  by 
penitence  and  virtue.  But  who- 
ever looked  upon  his  vanished 
hours— recalled  his  slighted  years 
— stamped  them  with  wisdom — or 
effaced  from  heaven's  record  the 
feaifdl  blot  of  wasted  time  7--Mrs. 
Bigowmey, 


The  Book^  of  thy  Life.  —  Live 
much  in  a  short  time.  "  Redeem 
the  time,"  and  repair  thy  omissions 
in  some  manner  by  redoubling  thy 
diligence.  Let  the  book  of  thy 
life,  the  book  that  must  be  opened 
at  the  last  day,  be  fiiU  of  sense  and 
worthy  matter;  let  there  be  no 
void  spaces  and  empty  gaps  (idle 
words  and  idle  hours  are  such)  in 
it ;  let  every  page  of  it  ^^^t^  day 
be  filled  with  what  is  signinoant, 
intelligible,  rational,  and  worthy  to 
be  transcribed  and  copied  out  by 
others.  Live  in  an  exemplary  way, 
and  follow  that  best  example,  the 
holy  Jesus,  **  who  went  about  doing 
good. " —  WorthiT^gton. 

Bomaine. — Bomaine  was  care- 
ful and  systematic  in  his  expendi- 
ture of  time.  A  biographer  says 
that  he  breakfasted  at  six  in  the 
morning,  dinner  was  ready  for  him 
at  half-past  one,  and  he  supped  at 
seven  in  the  evening.  He  assem- 
bled his  family  to  prayers  at  nine 
in  the  morning,  and  at  the  same 
hour  at  night,  and  occasionally  his 
friends  were  admitted  to  these  pri- 
vate devotions.  £[is  Hebrew  Psal- 
ter was  his  constant  breakfast 
companion.  From  ten  till  one  he 
was  employed  in  visiting  the  sick 
and  others.  His  studies  occupied 
most  of  the  afternoon,  and  he  re- 
tired to  rest  always  at  ten. — Btari' 
ton. 

Aooonnt  for  Time.  —  Gate  and 
other  heathens  held  that  account 
must  be  given  not  onlv  of  our  la- 
bour but  also  of  our  leisure.  At 
the  great  day  it  will  appear  that 
they  that  have  spent  their  time  in 
mourning  have  done  better  than 
tiiey  that  have  spent  their  time  in 
dancing,  and  thev  that  have  spent 
many  days  in  humiliation  than 
they  that  have  spent  many  days  in 
idle  recreations.  I  have  read  of  a 
devout  man  who,  when  he  heard 
a  clock  strike,  would  say»  "Here  is 
one  hour  past  that  I  have  to  answer 
for."  Ah,  young  men  and  women  I 
as  time  is  very  precious,  so  it  is 
very  short.  Time  is  very  swift ;  it 
is  suddenly  gone.— j^rooApf. 
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FragmentB  of  Time. — Philip  of 
Maoedon  was  one  day  drinking 
deep  with  some  of  hie  courtiers, 
when  he  began  to  dieooarse  about 
the  odes  and  tragedies  of  Dionysius 
the  elder,  disputing  ihe  likel^ood 
of  his  having  found  leisure  to  write 
them.  The  son  of  the  deceased 
poet  ezclaimed,  '*  They  were  writ- 
ten in  the  time  which  you  and  I 
and  other  happy  fellows  spent  over 
the  bowl."  if  we  could  trace  the 
history  of  the  productions  of  the 
greatest  men,  the  number  of  whose 
achievements  amaze  and  astonish 
us,  we  should  find  that  the  hours 
spent  by  their  fellows  in  trifling 
and  sin  were  the  precious  seasons 
which,  husbanded  by  them  with 
care,  brought  forth  such  grand  re- 
BuHs.  Fragments  of  time  should 
be  gathered  as  carefully  as  frag- 
ments of  gems  from  the  lapidai^'s 
floor,  or  dust  of  gold  from  amid 
the  shavings  of  the  gold-beater's 
room. 

Time  Present  and  Future. — If 
length  of  days  be  thy  portion,  make 
it  not  thy  expectation ;  reckon  not 
upon  long  hfe,  but  Uve  always  be- 
yond thy  account.  He  that  so 
often  surviveth  his  expectation 
lives  many  hves,  and  wiU  hardly 
complain  of  the  shortness  of  his 
days.  Time  past  is  gone  like  a 
shadow ;  make  times  to  come  pre- 
sent; conceive  that  near  which 
may  be  far  off;  approximate  thy 
last  times  by  present  apprehensions 
of  them ;  live  like  a  neighbour  unto 
death,  and  think  there  is  but  little 
to  come.  And,  since  there  is  some- 
thinff  in  us  which  must  live  on, 
join  both  lives  together ;  unite  them 
in  thy  thoughts  and  actions,  and 
Uve  in  one  but  for  the  other.  He 
who  thus  ordereth  the  purposes  of 
this  life  will  never  be  far  from  the 
next,  and  is  in  some  manner  al- 
ready in  it,  by  a  happy  conformity 
and  close  apprehension  of  it. — Sir 
Thomas  Brovme. 

Man's  Present  Ohoioe.  —  When 
Pompilius,  by  order  of  the  Boman 
Senate,  required  Antiochus  to  with- 
draw his  army  from  the  King  of 


Kgypt,  and  he  desired  time  to  de- 
Uberate  upon  it,  the  Boman  drew 
a  circle  with  his  wand  about  him« 
and  said,  In  hoc  stans  delihera — 
Give  a  present  answer  before  you 
move.  **  Thus  eternity,**  says  Dr. 
Bates,  "  whose  proper  emblem  is  a 
circle,  a  flgure  without  end,  pre- 
sents to  us  life  and  death,  tiiat 
after  a  short  time  expects  all  men ; 
and  here  we  must  make  our  choice. 
An4  shall  a  mortal  coldness  pos- 
sess us  in  an  aflair  of  such  im- 
portance? We  cannot  so  fast 
repair  the  ruins  of  the  body  but 
that  every  day  death  makes  nearer 
approaches,  and  takes  away  some 
spoils  that  cannot  be  recovered, 
and  will  shortly  fdrce  the  soul  to 
leave  its  habitation ;  and  shall  we 
not  secure  a  retreat  for  it  in  the 
sanctuary  of  life  and  immortality  ?'* 
— Buck. 

The  Seed  of  Etemitr.— Time  is 
the  most  precious  of  all  our  posses- 
sions— by  far  the  greatest  deposit 
we  have  received,  in  regard  to  what 
depends  on  its  use.  There  is  no- 
thmg  in  eternity  but  what  springs 
out  of  time.  All  the  good  which 
etemil^  has  in  store,  and  all  the 
evil,  aU  the  promises,  and  aJl  the 
threatenings  of  God  in  Scripture, 
all  will  be  realised  in  consequence 
of,  and  in  proportion  to,  the  im- 
provement or  abuse  of  the  present 
time  of  our  probation.  Time  is  the 
seed  of  etwnity.  At  the  judgment, 
the  question  which  will  decide  your 
destiny  will  be  no  other  than  this 
— ^how  you  have  used  your  time. 
And  the  less  there  remains  of 
this  precious  article  the  more  valu- 
able it  should  appear.  The  nar- 
rower becomes  the  isthmus  that 
separates  us  from  eternity,  the 
more  time  seems  to  enlarge  itself 
in  more  magnitude :  in  a  word,  to 
squander  time  is  to  squander  alL — 
Bishop  Hall, 

Time  and  Etenuiy^  —  **  Mrs. 
Hannah  More,"  says  her  biogra- 
pher, "after  pointmg  out  to  ub 
some  of  the  many  beautiful  objects 
to  be  seen  from  tiie  room  in  which 
we  were  sitting,  conducted  us  into 
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an  adjoining  apartment,  which  was 
her  sleeping  room ;  and,  pointing  to 
an  arm-chair,  'That  chair,*  said 
she, '  I  call  my  home.  Here,'  look- 
ing out  of  a  window,  Ms  what  I  call 
my  moral  prospect.  You  see  yon- 
der distant  hill  which  limits  the 
prospect  in  that  direction.  You 
see  this  tree  before  my  window 
directly  in  range  of  the  hill.  The 
tree,  yon  observe,  from  being  near, 
appears  higher  than  the  hill,  which 
is  distant,  thongh  the  hill  actually 
is  much  higher  than  the  tree.  Now 
this  tree  represents  to  my  mind 
the  objects  of  time ;  that  hill,  the 
objects  of  eternity.  The  former, 
like  the  tree,  from  being  reviewed 
near  at  hand,  appears  great.  The 
latter,  like  the  distant  hill,  appears 
small.*  "—Trench.  * 

Time  Neglected. — Many  a  poor 
man  would  be  happy  to  redeem,  at 
the  dose  of  life,  the  sums  which  in 
his  youth  he  has  thrown  away; 
and  manjjr  an  ignorant  man,  in  the 
decay  of  his  strength,  has  still 
more  reason  to  lament  the  time 
which  he  once  neglected,  when  he 
might  have  learned  to  become 
"wise  unto  salvation."  A  slight 
excuse  is  enough  for  a  man  whUst 
death  seems  distant.  He  quiets 
his  conscience  while  he  says,  '*  I  am 
busy,  I  am  hard-working,  I  am 
constantly  employed;  and  God  is 
not  'austere.*  He  will  not  expect 
much  where  little  has  been  given.*' 
But  this  is  seen  at  last  to  be  a  vain 
device  of  Satan,  when  death  actu- 
ally comes  and  finds  the  soul  un- 
prepared; much  business  done, 
but  none  of  that  which  was  most 
needful — ^none  of  that  which  might 
have  been  performed,  if  all  the 
fragments  of  time  had  been  ga- 
thered up,  and  employed  for  tiie 
purpose  which  they  are  given  to 
serve. — Sumner. 

Unprofitable  Hours. There 

were  three  special  fatdts  whereof 
Cato  professed  himself  to  have 
seriously  repented :  one  was,  pass- 
ing by  water  when  he  might  have 
gone  by  land ;  another  was,  trust- 
ing a  secret  in  a  woman's  bosom ; 


but  the  main  was,  spending  an 
hour  unprofitably.  This  heathen 
will  one  day  rise  up  in  judgment 
against  them  who,  notwithstand- 
ing their  employments,  spend  many 
hours  in  a  week  unprofitably,  and 
yet  err  out  with  the  Duke  of  Alva, 
that  they  have  so  much  to  do  on 
earth  that  they  have  no  time  to 
look  up  to  heaven.  It  was  a  base 
and  sordid  spirit  in  that  King  Sar- 
danapJEdus,  who  spent  much  of  his 
time  amongst  women  in  spinning 
and  carding  which  should  have 
been  spent  in  ruling  and  governing 
his  kingdom.  So  it  is  a  base  and 
sordid  spirit  in  any,  to  spend  any 
of  their  time  in  toying  and  trifling, 
and  then  to  cry  out  that  they  have 
so  much  business  to  do  in  the  world 
that  they  have  no  time  for  closet 
prayer^  they  have  no  time  to  serve 
Gt)d,  nor  to  serve  thefr  own 
precious  and  immortal  souls.  — 
Brooks. 

Warning  Words.  —  It  was  an 
ancient  custom  to  put  an  hour- 
glass into  the  coffins  of  the  dead 
as  an  emblem  of  time  run  out. 
**  I  stopped,'*  says  a  writer  of  the 
last  century,  "in  Clerkenwell 
churchyard  to  see  a  grave-digger 
at  work.  He  had  dug  pretty  deep, 
and  was  come  to  a  coffin  which 
was  quite  rotten.  In  clearing 
away  the  rotten  pieces  of  wood, 
the  grave-digger  found  an  hour- 
glass close  to  the  left  side  of  the 
skull,  with  sand  in  it,  the  wood  of 
which  was  so  rotten  that  it  broke 
when  he  took  hold  of  it.[*  A 
strange  custom  this,  to  notify  to 
the  dead  tiiat  their  time  was  at 
an  endt  Oh,  what  profit  could 
such  a  warning  be,  coming  thus 
too  late  ?  It  is  to  the  living  that 
we  would  present  the  hour-glass. 
It  is  the  living  that  we  would 
warn  of  the  swift  rush  of  time. 
Moments  and  years,  with  what 
speed  do  they  hurry  away!  O 
tune,  time,  time,  how  soon  will  it 
be  donel  Men  and  brethren, 
look  at  that  hour-glass,  emptying 
itself,  grain  by  grain,  with  such 
unstaying  eagerness  1   Living  men, 
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yon  will  soon  be  with  the  dead, 
and  where  will  yon  be  and  what 
is  your  hope  ? — H,  Bonar. 

The  Loss  of  Time.  —  We  can 
easily  imagine  the  emotions  of  a 
man  who,  in  a  momentary  mis- 
take or  absence  of  mind,  had  flung 
or  bv  some  unlucky  movement  had 
let  fall  into  the  sea  a  small  box  of 
gold,  or  treasure  which  commerce 
had  made  more  valuable  than  gold. 
We  can  represent  in  ourselves  his 
eagerness  and  consternation  on 
finding  it  gone  out  of  his  hand,  and 
seeing  it  strike  the  surface  of  the 
water;  and  the  agony  of  despair 
as  it  disappeared,  aiter  being  dimly 
seen  for  an  instant,  while  sinking 
below.  Imagine  a  man  possessing 
a  small  estate  on  a  coast  where  the 
sea  is  continually  encroaching. 
With  what  a  melancholy  feeling 
he  sees  each  year  the  sterile  sand 
brought  a  few  feet  further,  and 
after  every  storm  a  little  more  of 
tlie  brink  of  his  field  washed  away, 
— the  mound  crumbling,  and  even 
perhaps  the  walls  of  his  house 
oeginning  to  crack  and  warp  from 
the  correctness  of  their  angle  I 
With  what  anxiety  he  looks  over 
the  part  of  his  ground  that  has  not 
vet  been  invaded,  and  calculates 
how  long  it  may  be  saved,  or  in 
what  manner  most  effectually  cul- 
tivated! It  were  happy  if  time 
had  any  signs  as  obvious  as  those 
attending  the  possession  and  the 
loss  of  these  meaner  articles,  to 
remind  us  of  its  presence  and  de- 
parture, and  to  afflict  ns  at  its 
WBBte,'--John  Foster. 

Time  the  Destroyer. — **I  saw," 
says  Paulding,  **a  temple  reared 
by  the  hands  of  man,  standing 
with  its  high  pinnacle  in  the  dis- 
tant plain.  The  streams  beat 
about  it,  the  Ood  of  nature  hurled 
His  thunderbolts  against  it ;  yet  it 
stood  as  firm  as  adamant.  Be- 
velry  was  in  the  hall ;  the  gay,  the 
happy,  the  young,  the  beautiful, 
were  ^ere.  I  returned,  and  lot 
the  temple  was  no  more.  Its 
high  walls  lay  in  scattered  ruin ; 
moss  and  grass  grew  rankly  there ; 


and,  at  the  midnight  hour,  the 
owFs  long  cry  added  to  the  soli- 
tude. The  young  and  gay  who 
had  revelled  there  had  passed 
away.  I  saw  a  child  rejoicing  in 
his  youth,  the  idol  of  his  motiber, 
and  the  pride  of  his  father.  I 
returned,  and  that  child  had  be- 
come old.  Trembling  with  weight 
of  years,  he  stood,  the  last  of  his 
generation,  a  stranger  amidst  all 
Uie  desolation  around  him.  I  saw 
an  old  oak  standing  in  all  its  pride 
upon  the  mountain:  the  birds  were 
carolling  in  its  boughs.  I  returned, 
and  saw  the  oak  was  leafless  and 
sapless ;  the  winds  were  playing  at 
their  pastime  through  the  branches. 
*  Who  is  the  destroyer?*  said  I  to 
my  guardian  angel.  *It  is  Time,* 
said  he.  '  Wti^n  the  morning  stars 
sang  together  for  joy  over  the  new- 
made  world,  he  commenced  his 
course,  and  when  he  has  destroyed 
all  that  is  beautiful  on  the  earth, 
plucked  the  sun  in  his  sphere, 
veiled  the  moon  in  blood;  yea, 
when  he  shall  have  rolled  the 
heavens  and  the  esrth  away  as  a 
scroll,  then  shall  an  angel  from  the 
throne  of  God  come  forth,  and, 
with  one  foot  upon  the  land,  lift  up 
his  hand  towards  heaven,  and  swear 
by  heaven's  Eternal,  Time  was,  but 
Time  shall  be  no  more.*  '* 

Fast  and  Present. — ^If  we  stand 
in  the  middle  of  a  dark  vista,  but 
with  a  luminous  object  at  one  end 
of  it  and  none  at  the  other,  the 
former  will  appear  to  be  short  and 
the  latter  long.  And  so,  perhaps,  it 
is  with  time :  if  we  look  back  upon 
time  that  is  past,  we  naturally  fix 
our  attention  upon  some  event  with 
the  circumstances  of  which  we  are 
acquainted,  because  they  have 
happened,  and  this  is  that  luminous 
object  which  apparently  shortens 
one  end  of  the  vista ;  but,  if  we 
look  forward  into  time  that  is  to 
come,  we  have  no  luminous  object 
on  which  to  fix  our  attention,  but 
all  is  uncertainty,  conjecture,  and 
darkness.  As  to  time  without  an 
end,  and  space  without  a  limit, 
these   ore  two  things  that  finite 
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beings  cannot  clearly  comprehend. 
But,  if  we  examine  more  minutely 
into  the  operations  of  our  own 
minds,  we  shall  find  that  there  are 
two  things  much  more  incompre. 
hensible ;  and  these  are  time 
that  has  an  end,  and  space  that 
has  a  liniit.  For  whatever  limits 
these  two  things  must  be  itself 
unlimited;  and  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
conceive  where  it  can  exist  but 
in  space  and  in  time.  But  this 
involves  a  contradiction,  for  that 
which  limits  cannot  be  contained 
in  that  which  is  limited.  We 
know  that  in  the  awful  name 
Jehovah  the  Hebrews  combine  the 
past,  the  present,  and  the  future; 
and  St.  John  is  obliged  to  make 
use  of  a  periphrasis,  by  the  ex- 

J)re8sion8  of  6  &v,  xal  6  tjv,  kuI  6 
PX^fMtuoc,  **Who  is,  and  was,  and 
is  to  come ;"  and  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
considers  infinity  of  space  on  the 
one  hand,  and  eternity  of  duration 
on  the  other,  to  be  the  grand  sen- 
'Borium  of  the  Deity :  it  is  indeed 
a  sphere  that  alone  is  worthy  of 
Him  who  directs  all  the  move- 
ments of  nature,  and  who  is  de- 
termined, by  His  own  imalterable 
perfections,  eventually  to  produce 
the  highest  happiness  by  tne  best 
means  {summam  felicitatem  opH- 
mis  modis). — Cotton. 

Employment  of  Time.  —  In  all 
the  actions  which  a  man  performs 
some  part  of  his  life  passes.  We 
die  wmle  doing  that  for  which  alone 
our  shding  life  was  granted.  Nay, 
though  we  do  nothing,  time  keeps 
his  constant  pace,  and  flies  as  fast 
in  idleness  as  in  employment. 
Whether  we  play  or  labour,  or 
sleep,  or  dance,  or  study,  the  sun 
posts  on  and  the  sand  runs.  An 
hour  of  vice  is  as  long  as  an  hour 
of  virtue.  But  the  difference  be- 
tween good  and  bad  actions  is 
infinite.  Good  actions,  though 
they  dinunish  our  time  here  as 
well  as  bad  actions,  yet  they  lay  up 
for  us  a  happiness  in  eternity,  and 
will  recompense  what  they  take 
away  by  a  plentiful  return  at  last. 
When  we  trade  with  virtue  we  do 
but  buy  pleasure  witii  the  expense 
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of  time.  So  it  is  not  so  much  a 
consuming  of  time  as  an  exchange. 
As  a  man  sows  his  com,  he  is 
content  to  want  it  a  while,  that  he 
may  at  the  harvest  receive  it  with 
advantage.  But  the  bad  deeds 
that  we  do  here  not  only  rob  us  Of 
much  time,  but  also  bespeak  a 
torment  for  hereafter ;  and  that  in 
such  a  life  that  the  greatest  plea- 
sure we  could  there  be  crowned 
with  would  be  the  very  act  of 
dying.  The  one  treasures  up  plea- 
sure in  everlasting  life,  the  other 
provides  torture  in  a  death  eternal. 
Why  should  I  wish  to  pass  away 
this  life  ill,  which  to  those  that  are 
ill  is  the  best?  If  I  must  daily 
lessen  it,  it  shall  be  by  that  which 
shall  joy  me  with  a  future  income. 
Time  is  like  a  ship  that  never 
anchors:  while  I  am  on  board  I 
had  better  do  those  things  that  may 
profit  me  at  my  landing,  than 
practise  such  as  shall  cause  my 
commitment  when  I  come  ashore. 
Whatsoever  I  do,  I  would  think 
what  will  become  of  it  when  it  is 
done.  If  good,  I  will  go  on  to 
finish  it ;  if  bad,  I  will.eittier  leave 
off  where  I  am,  or  not  undertake 
it  at  all.  Vice,  like  an  unthrift, 
sells  away  the  inheritance  while 
it  is  but  in  reversion,  but  virtue, 
husbanding  all  things  well,  is  a 
purchaser. — Feltham. 

Wise  Words.  —  Time  is  mea- 
sured duration,  the  material  of 
our  being,  and  the  index  of  our 
progression  to  eternity.  There 
was,  before  time  began  its  course ; 
there  vrill  be,  when  time  shall  be  no 
longer.  Time  has  been  a  favourite 
theme  with  philosophers,  moralists, 
and  sages.  Some  have  extolled  it 
much,  but  none  ever  knew  its  in- 
trinsic worth.  The  light  of  eternity 
inust  reveal  it,  the  day  of  doom 
declare  it,  and  all  eternity  re-echo 
it.  Time  past,  how  transient ;  time 
present,  how  evanescent;  time  to 
come,  with  many  how  imcertain  t 
How  different  in  the  lessons  it 
teaches,  and  the  impressions  it 
makes  1  The  child  wastes  it  in 
play,  and  knoweth  not  its  worth ; 
the  anxious  youth  would  hasten  its 
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oonne,  *nd  the  aged  put  a  drag 
upon  its  wheels.  Derorred  hope 
and  endured  pain  biddeth  it  fly; 
ex^oyment  would  arrest  its  flight, 
and  the  condemned  maleiaotor  is 
orerwhelmed  at  its  velocity.  So 
intrinsically  excellent,  it  is  dealt  out 
in  moments,  and  two  contemporary 
ones   never  existed   at  the  same 

geriod.    Its  travel  is  regolar,  silent 
at  snre.    It  never  wearies,  nor 
halts,  nor  tarns  aside;  '*0n,  on,** 
is  its  motto, — and  on,  on,  it  has 
sped  for  nearly  six  thousand  years. 
Time  is  the  space  of  man*B  exist- 
ence, the  boonds  of  his  probation, 
and  his  seed-time  for  eternity.    In 
possession,  it  ma^  be  improved  and 
ex^oyed;  gone,  it  is  irrecoverably 
lost.     Used,  it  blesses ;  neglected, 
it  condemns ;  abased,  it  leaves  its 
corse  behind.    Time  should  be  re- 
deemed   from   vain   conversation, 
frivolous   pnrsaits,   foolishness   of 
life.    Time  ^oold  be  anticipated 
by  prudent  forethought,  improved 
by  holy  dihgence,  and  laid  up  for 
serious  reflection.    The  records  of 
time  will  furnish  the  subjects  for 
judgment,  and  influence  the  des- 
tinies of  eternity.    Reader,  what 
thinkest  thou  of  time  ?    How  hast 
tboa  spent  time  past  ?     How  art 
thou   using  time  present?     And 
how  purposing  for  time  to  come  ? 
Know  its  intrinsic  value,  be  taught 
its   immense  importance,  and  so 
number  thy  days  as  to  apply  thy 
heart  unto  wisdom. — Dicks. 

A  Brooioui  PoBiesBion.  —  Be 
not  prodigal  of  your  time  on  earth, 
which  is  BO  little  in  your  power. 
Because  you  are  not  to  expect 
much,  make  the  best  use  you  can 
of  your  little.  It  is  so  precious  a 
thing  that  it  is  to  be  redeemed; 
it  is  therefore  too  precious  to  be 
embezzled  and  trifled  away.  The 
connection  of  those  two  precepts 
(Eph.  V.  15,  16),  of  walking  cir- 
cumspectly, not  as  fools,  but  as 
wise,  and  that  of  redeeming  the 
time,  more  than  intimates  that  to 
squander  away  time  is  a  foolish 
tlung.  Of  tiie  several  sorts  of 
things  that  we  ourselves  make, 


their  shape  and  frame  show  their 
use  and  end.    Are  we  to  make  a 
less  judicious  estimate  of  the  works 
of  God  ?    If  we  therefore  contem- 
plate ourselves,  and  consider  what 
a  sort  of  production  man  is,  can 
we  allow  ourselves  to  think  that 
God  made  a  reasonable  creature 
on  purpose  to  play  the  fool  ?     Or 
can  we  live  as  if  we  thought  so, 
without  reproaching  our  Maker  i 
But  whereas  He  who  hath  been 
the  Author  to  us  of  such  a  law, 
requiring  us  to  redeem  time,  the 
reproach  will  be  wholly  turned  off 
from  Him  upon  ourselves,  and  our 
consequent  ruin  be  upon  our  own 
guilty  heads.     And  He  will  find 
some  among  ourselves  who,  by  the 
advantage  only  of  the  reasonable 
nature  which  is  common  to  us  and 
them,  shall  be  instructors  to  us  not 
to  waste  our  days  in  vanity,  and 
will  be  witnesses  against  us  if  we 
so  foolishly  consume  what  we  can- 
not command.    Some  such  have 
unanswerably     reprehended     the 
common  folly  of  tnose  that  dread 
the  thought  of  throwing  away  their 
whole  life  at  once,  who  yet  have 
no  regret   at   squandering   it  all 
away  by  parcels  and   piecemeal, 
and  have  told  us,  "A  wise  man 
can  find  nothing  of  that  value  for 
which  to  barter  away  his  time.** 
Besides,  we  ought  to  consider  that 
as  we  are  reasonable  creatures  we 
are  accountable ;  that  we  are  shut 
up  in  these  bodies  as  in  workhouses; 
that  when  He  that  keeps  the  keys 
lets  us  out,  we  are  to  receive  the 
things  done  in  the  body,  according 
to  what  we  have  done,  whether 
good  or  evil  (2  Cor.  v.  10) ;  that  it 
belongs  to  Him  who  measures  our 
time  to  consume  it  too,  and  the  use 
we  have  made  of  it. — Howe. 

Bedeeming  the  Time. Mr. 

Bradford,  the  martyr,  counted  that 
hour  lost  wherein  he  did  not  some 
good,  either  with  his  pen,  tongue, 
or  purse.  Ignatius,  when  he  heard 
a  oLook  strike,  would  use  to  say, 
"  Now  I  have  one  hour  more  to 
answer  for."  So  the  primitive 
Christians  would  redeem  some  time 
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from  their  sleep,  that  they  might 
be  with  God  in  their  'cloeets,  as 
Clemens    observes.      And  I  have 
read  of   Theodosius  (Nicephorus), 
the  Emperor,  that  after  the  variety 
of  worldly  employments  relating 
to  his  civil  affairs  in  the  daytime 
were  over,  how  he  was  wont  to 
consecrate  the  greatest  part  of  the 
night  to  the  studying  of  the  Scrip- 
tures and  private  prayer,  to  which 
purpose  he  had  a  lamp  so  artifi- 
cially made  that  it  supplied  itself 
with  oil,  that  so  he  might  no  way 
be  interrupted  in  his  private  retire- 
ments.     That  time   ought  to  be 
redeemed  is  a   lesson    that  hath 
been  taught  by  the  very  heathens 
themselves.    It  was  the  saying  of 
Pittacus,  one  of  the    seven  wise 
men,   "Know  time  —  lose    not   a 
minute."     And    so    Theophrastus 
used    to    say   that    "  Time   is    of 
precious   cast.*'    And  so  Seneca : 
**  Time    is  the  only  thing,"  saith 
he,   "that  we  can  innocently  be 
covetous  of;  and  yet  there  is  no&ing 
of  which   many  are  more  lavishly 
and     profusely    prodigal."       And 
Chrestus,  a  sophister  of  Byzantium 
in  the  time  of  Hadrianus  the  Em- 
peror, though  much  given  to  wine, 
yet    he   always  .counted  time  so 
precious,  that  when  he  had  mis- 
spent his  time  all  the  day,  he  would 
redeem  it  at  night.    When  Titus 
Vespasian,  who  revenged  Christ's 
blood  on  Jerusalem,  returned  victor 
to  Bome,  remembering  one  night, 
as  he  sat  at  supper  with  his  friends, 
that  he  had  done  no  good  that  day, 
he    uttered    this  memorable    and 
praiseworthy  apophthegm,  Amicif 
diem  perdidi^  **  My  friends,  I  have 


lost  a  day."      Chilo,  one  of  the 
seven  sages,  being  asked  what  was 
the  hardest  thing  in  tho  world  to 
be  done,  answered,  "  To  use  and 
employ  a  man's  time  well"    Cato 
held  that  an  account  must  be  given, 
not  only  of  our  labour,  but  also  of 
our  leisure.    And  ^lian  gives  this 
testimony  of  the  Lacedaemonians, 
"They   were    hugely  covetous  of 
their  time,  spendmg  it  all  about 
necessary  things,  and  suffering  no 
citizen  either  to  be  idle  or  play." 
"And,"  saith  another,  "we  trifle 
with  tiiat  which  is  most  precious, 
and  throw  away  that  which  is  our 
greatest  interest  to  redeem."    Cer- 
tainly these  heathens  will  rise  in 
judgment,  not  only  against  Domi- 
tian ,  the  Boman  Emperor, who  spent 
much  of  his  time  in  killing  of  nies, 
nor  only  against  Archimedes,  who 
spent  his  time  in  drawing  lines  on 
the    ground   when    Syracuse  was 
taken ;  nor  against  Artaxerxes,  who 
spent  his  time  in  making  hafts  for 
knives ;  nor  only  against  Solyman 
the  great  Turk,  who  spent  his  time 
in  making  notches  of  horn  for  bows ; 
nor  only  against  Eropas,  a  Mace- 
donian king,  who  spent  his  time 
in  making  of  lanterns;  nor  only 
against    Hyrcanus,  the    King   of 
Parthia,  wno  spent   his   time  in 
catching  of  moles;  but  also  against 
many  professors  who,  instead  of 
redeeming   of  precious   time,  do 
trifie  and  fool  away  much  of  their 
precious   time  at   the   glass,  the 
comb,  the  lute,  the  viol,  the  pipe, 
or  at  vain  sports  and  foolish  pas- 
times, or  by  idle  jeetings,  immo- 
derate  sleeping,  and   superfluous 
feasting. — Broohd, 


-•♦- 


TRIAL. 

"  Despise  not  the  ohastenixig  of  the  Lord ;  neither  be  weaiy  of  His 

correction." — Prov,  iii.  11. 


A  ELbbxs w  proverb  says, ' '  When 
the  tale  of  bncks  is  doubled,  Moses 


comes. 


The  win  of  God  may  put  us  to 
pain,  but  it  is  the  will  of  God.^ 
Adci/ius, 


He  loses  the  good  of  his  afflic- 
tions who  is  not  the  better  for 
them. — Knox. 

Abe  not  our  enjoyments  greater 
than  our  afflictions,  and  our  afflic- 
tions less  than  our  sins  ? — Mason. 
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Cbsatube  oomfortfl  ore  often  to 
the  soul  what  sackers  are  to  a 
tree ;  and  God  takes  off  those  that 
this  may  thrive. 

''Tribulation  is  like  to  a  file/* 
says  Ha^ood,  "which  the  more 
sharp  it  is,  the  better  doth  it  purge 
and  cleanse  the  sotd/* 

•The  laurel  preserves  its  verdure 
amidst  the  severest  blasts  of  winter. 
Times  of  trouble  have  often  been 
times  of  triumph  to  a  believer. 
Suffering  seasons  have  generally 
been  si&ng  seasons,  in  which  the 
Christian  has  lost  his  chaff,  and 
the  hypocrite  his  courage. — Seeker. 

"  0  BLESSED  Saviour  I"  exclain^s 
Bishop  Hall,  "the  wood  of  Thy 
cross,  that  is,  the  application  of 
Thy  sufferings,  is  enough  to  sweeten 
a  whole  sea  of  bitterness  t  I  care 
not  how  tmpleasant  a  portion  I 
find  in  this  wilderness,  if  the  power 
and  benefit  of  Thy  precious  death 
may  season  it  to  my  soul.** 

Sudden  extremity  is  a  notable 
trial  of  faith,  or  any  other  disposi- 
tion of  the  soul.  For  as  in  a 
sudden  fear  the  blood  gathers  to 
the  heart,  for  guarding  of  that  part 
which  is  princinal,  so  the  powers 
of  the  soul  combine  themselves  in 
a  hard  exigent  that  they  may  be 
easily  judged  of. — BUhop  Halt 

As  musicians  sometimes  go 
through  perplexing  mazes  of  dis- 
cord in  order  to  come  to  the  inex* 
pressible  sweetness  of  after  chords, 
so  men's  discords  of  trouble,  if  God 
be  their  Leader,  are  only  preparing 
for  such  harmonious  strains  as 
could  never  have  been  raised  except 
upon  such  undertones. — Beecher. 

Bitter  and  Sweet. — So  says  the 
holy  Christian,  "0  my  soul,  be 
quiet,  be  still ;  all  is  in  love,  all  is 
a  fruit  of  Divine  favour.  I  see 
honey  upon  the  top  of  every  twig ; 
I  see  the  rod  is  out  a  rosemary 
branch ;  I  have  sugar  with  my 
gall,  and  wine  with  my  wormwood ; 
therefore  be  silent,  O  my  souL'*— 
Brooke, 


Lord's  Pnuung-Knives. — Surely 
these  afflictions  are  but  the  Lord's 
pruning-knives,  by  which  He  will 
bleed  my  sins,  and  prune  my  heart, 
and  make  it  more  fertile  and  fruit- 
ful; they  are  but  the  Lord's  por- 
tion, by  which  He  will  clear  me, 
and  lid  me  of  those  spiritual  dis- 
eases and  maladies  which  are  most 
deadly  and  dangerous  to  my  soul. 
— Brooke, 


Love's  OhastiBemont. 


The 


righteous  doth  bear  calamities  not 
OEdy  with  patience,  but  also  with 
joy.  For  they  do  not  look  upon 
the  labour,  but  upon  the  reward ; 
not  upon  the  pain,  but  upon  the 
crown ;  not  upon  the  bitterness  of 
the  medicine,  but  upon  the  health 
which  it  bringeth;  not  upon  the 
grief  of  the  chastisement,  but  upon 
the  love  of  the  Chastiser. — F,  Lewie 
(1590). 

Trouble's  Limit  —  The  fire  to 
us  that  be  faithful  is  nothing  so 
terrible  as  it  is  to  the  unfaithful, 
for  we  know  that  it  shall  have  no 
further  force  in  us  than  is  the  good 
pleasure  of  God  that  we  shaU  be 
able  to  bear ;  for  He  hath  promised 
a  good  success  unto  us  in  the  very 
midst  of  our  troubles,  so  that  we 
shall  not  be  further  tempted  than 
our  God  will  be  assistant  with  us. 
— J.  Bradford, 

The  Believer's  Grosses. — ^There 
is  as  much  difference  between  the 
sufferings  of  the  saints  and  those 
of  the  ungodly,  as  there  is  between 
the  cords  with  which  the  execu- 
tioner pinions  a  condemned  male- 
factor and  the  bandages  where- 
with a  tender  surgeon  binds  his 
patient.  The  effect  of  the  one  is 
to  kill,  of  the  other  to  cure.  Be- 
lievers undergo  many  crosses,  but 
no  curses. — Salter, 

Endoranoe. — It  is  a  memorable 
tribute  that  is  paid  to  the  martyrs 
in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (xi. 
35) — "  others  were  tortured,  not 
accepting  deliverance."  May  we 
not  accuse  ourselves  that  we  are 
too  apt  to  accept  deliverance,  any 
kind  of  deliverance,  and  from  any 
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?narter,  if  only  it  be  deliverance  ? 
nfinifcely  better,  my  brother,  my 
sister,  cry  for  grace  to  "endure 
unto  the  end." — Orosart, 

Analogies.  —  The  storm  tries 
the  buildingj  and  discovers  which 
is  built  upon  a  rock,  and  which 
upon  the  sands.  The  storm  tries 
tne  pilot.  The  touchstone  tries  the 
metal  whether  it  be  gold  or  copper. 
The  furnace  tries  the  gold  whether 
it  be  pure  or  dross.  So  afflictions 
and  persecutions  try  the  Christian. 
Paint  will  rub  off  with  washing, 
but  true  beauty  by  washing  wUl 
appear  more  beautiful.  —  Francis 
Boberts  (1657). 

In  the  Fnniaoe.  —  If  at  any 
time  it  shall  please  God  to  oast 
thee  into  an  iron  furnace,  and  there 
to  try  thee  and  fine  thee,  re- 
member it  is  because  thou  art  full 
of  the  dross  of  hardness.  Let  not 
the  bellows  be  burned,  nor  the  lead 
be  consumed  in  the  fire,  nor  the 
founder  to  melt  in  vain.  Be  not 
reprobate  silver,  but  in  the  midst 
of  the  furnace  let  thy  dross  burn 
away,  and  prove  fine  gold  or  silver. 
Let  not  thy  silver  become  dross. — 
J.  Abernethy  (1630). 

Everything  Well  Ordered. 

When  ye  are  come  to  the  other 
side  of  the  water,  and  set  down 
your  foot  on  the  shore  of  glorious 
eternity,  and  look  back  again  to 
the  waters  and  to  your  wearisome 
journey,  and  shall  see,  in  that  clear 
glass  of  endless  gloiy,  nearer  to 
the  bottom  of  God*s  wisdom,  ye 
shall  then  be  forced  to  say,  "If 
Ood  had  done  otherwise  with  me 
than  He  hath  done,  I  had  never 
come  to  the  enjoying  of  this  crown 
of  glory." — RutJierford, 

Bearing  Insults.  —  A  person 
having  behaved  very  rudely  to 
Boswell,  he  went  to  Johnson,  and 
talked  of  it  as  a  serious  distress. 
Johnson  laughed  and  said,  "  Con- 
sider, sir,  how  insignificant  this 
will  appear  twelve  months  hence.'' 
"Were  this  consideration,"  says 
Boswell,  "  applied  to  most  of  the 
little  vexations  of  life,  by  which 


our  quiet  is  too  often  disturbed,  it 
would  prevent  many  painful  sensa- 
tions. 1  have  tried  it  frequently, 
and  with  good  effect." 

Trial  and  the  Hind. — The  real 
troubles  of  a  man  are  in  his  mind 
and  soul  and  affections.  Now,  if 
you  can  find  a  way  to  keep  a  man's 
mind  and  soul  and  heart,  it  were 
easy  to  keep  the  whole  man.  Paul 
and  Silas  were  in  prison,  and  were 
to  be  hanged  the  next  day,  for 
aught  they  knew,  yet  they  could 
sing.  The  man  is  as  his  mind  is ; 
if  we  can  find  a  way  to  fortify  and 
garrison  the  soul  and  mind  and 
affections,  it  will  be  easy  to  gar- 
rison the  whole  man.  —  Cradock 
(1660). 

Vidley  of  Tears. — "Good  men 
weep  easily,"  says  the  Greek  poet ; 
and  the  better  any  are,  the  more 
inclined  to  weeping,  especially 
under  affliction.  As  you  may  see 
in  David,  whose  tears,  instead  of 

ferns,  were  the  ornaments  of  his 
ed ;  in  Jonathan,  Job,  Ezra, 
Daniel,  &c.  "How,"  says  one, 
"  shall  God  wipe  away  my  tears 
in  heaven  if  I  shed  none  on  earth  ? 
And  how  shall  I  reap  in  joy  if  I 
sow  not  in  tears  ?  I  was  born  with 
tears,  and  I  shall  die  with  tears; 
and  why  then  should  I  live  without 
them  in  this  valley  of  tears  ?"  — 
Brooks. 

Strivings  and  Stmgglings.- 


Learn  not  to  faint  under  afflictions ; 
do  not  so  much  strive  and  struggle 
how  to  get  out  of  afflictions  as  to 
get  more  Gospel  light  to  see  afflic- 
tions, for  that  is  all  one-* nay, 
better  than  the  other.  Therefore, 
if  the  Lord  do  but  give  you  a  little 
eye-salve,  that  is.  His  Spirit  to 
look  on  them,  you  shall  see  no 
gall  nor  taste,  nor  see  any  misery 
or  evil  in  them  at  all.  Whatever 
thy  afflictions  be,  labour  to  under- 
stand rightly  their  nature,  and  thy 
station  m  the  new  covenant,  and 
no  doubt  but  thou  shalt  bear  them 
iiiToxLgh,— Cradock  (1660). 

Trial  Profitable.  —  How  comes 
it  that  whatever  is    of   a  useful 
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nature,  and  intended  to  be  profit- 
able to  the  world,  mnst  suffer 
mnch,  and  be  subjected  to  every 
kind  of  ill-treatment,  bat  that  man, 
who  himself  does  with  other  things 
as  he  lists,  is  unwilling  to  suffer, 
or  pennit  God  to  deal  as  he  lists 
witn  him?  Wheat,  which  is  the 
noblest  of  all  the  products  of  the 
earth,  is  here  threshed,  trod  upon, 
swept  about,  tossed  in  the  air, 
sifted,  shaken,  and  shovelled,  and 
afterwards  ground,  resifted,  and 
baked,  and  so  arrives  at  last  upon 
the  tables  of  princes  and  kings. — 
Gotthold, 

Beminder  for  OhristiaiiB. — ^When 
the  Mexioan  Emperor,  Ghitimozin, 
was  put  upon  the  rack  by  the 
soldiers  of  Cortes,  one  of  his  nobles, 
who  lay  in  tortures  at  the  same 
time,  complained  piteously  to  his 
sovereign  of  the  pain  he  endured. 
'*  Do  you  think,"  said  Gatimozin, 
**that  I  lie  upon  roses?**  The 
nobleman  ceased  moaning,  and  ex- 
pired in  silence.  "  When  a  Chris- 
tian,** adds  the  pious  Bishop  Home, 
"thinks  his  sufferings  for  sin,  in 
sickness  or  pain,  &c.,  intolerable, 
let  him  remember  those  of  his 
Lord,  endured  patiently  on  that 
bed  of  sorrow,  the  cross,  and  he 
will  think  so  no  longer." — White- 
cross. 

Approaching  Trial. — ^Pelopidae, 
hearing  that  ms  enemy  was  coming 
to  give  him  battle  with  double  the 
number  of  soldiers  that  he  possessed 
himself,  replied  to  his  informant, 
**  So  much  the  better  for  us ;  we 
shall  beat  so  many  the  more.'* 
There  was  the  nobility  of  a  great- 
ness that  disdained  danger  in  his 
speech.  It  was  the  true  heroism 
that  soon  afterwards  led  him  to  die 
at  the  head  of  his  troops.  So 
ibould  the  Christian  view  the 
trials  and  sorrows  of  this  h'fe,  be 
they  never  so  many :  through  Christ 
they  mfty  &11  be  overcome.  And 
having  Him  for  support,  how 
should  His  followers  fail  to  be 
heroic  ? 

Value  of  "  Heart-qoakes/'— We 
are   accustomed   to   take   certain 


Ehrases,  as  men  take  medicinal 
erbs,  and  apply  them  to  bruised, 
and  wounded,  and  suffering  hearts, 
until  we  come  to  have  a  kind  of 
ritualistic  formality.  It  is  good, 
therefore,  that  every  one  of  us,  now 
and  then,  should  be  brought  back 
to  the  reality  of  tlie  living  truth  of 
the  Gospel  by  some  heart-quake — 
by  some  sorrow,  by  some  siiffertng. 
Flowei*R  mislead  us,  beguile  us, 
enervate  us,  and  make  us  earthly, 
even  if  they  assume  the  most 
beautiful  forms  of  loveliness;  while 
troubles  translate  us,  develop  us, 
win  us  from  things  that  are  too 
low  to  be  worthy  of  us,  and  bring 
us  into  the  presence  and  under  the 
conscious  power  of  God. — Beecher. 

Safe  Bonis.—**  Let  me  wither," 
says  Donne,  **  and  wear  out  mine 
age  in  a  discomfor table,  in  an  un- 
wholesome, in  a  penurious  prison, 
and  so  pay  my  debts  with  my 
bones,  and  recompense  the  waste- 
fulness of  my  youth  with  the 
beggary  of  my  age ;  let  me  wither 
in  a  spital  under  sharp  and  foul 
and  infamous  diseases,  and  so  re- 
compense  the  wantonness  of  my 
youth  with  that  loathsomeness  in 
mine  age:  yet,  if  God  withdraw 
not  His  spuritual  blessings.  His 
grace,  His  patience — ^if  I  can  call 
my  suffering  His  doing,  my  passion 
His  action  —  all  this  that  is  tem- 
poral is  but  a  caterpillar  got  into 
one  comer  of  my  garden,  but  a 
mildew  fallen  upon  one  acre  of  my 
corn:  the  body  of  aU,  the  sub- 
stance of  all,  is  safe  as  long  as  the 
soul  is  safe.'* 

The  Word  "  Tribulation."— It  is 
derived  from  the  Latin  irihulu^n — 
which  was  the  tlireshing  instrument 
or  roller  whereby  the  Roman  hus- 
bandman separated  the  com  from 
the  husks;  and  frihulatio,  in  its 
primary  significance,  was  the  act 
of  this  separation.  But  some  Latin 
writer  of  the  Christian  Church 
appropriated  the  word  and  ima/^e 
for  the  setting  forth  of  a  higher 
truth;  and  sorrow,  distress,  and 
adversity,  being  the  appointed 
means  for  the  separating  in  men  of 
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their  cha£f  from  their  wheat,  of 
whatever  in  them  was  light  and 
trivial  and  poor  from  the  solid 
and  true,  therefore  he  called  these 
sorrows  and  griefs  "tribulations," 
threshings,  that  is,  of  the  inner 
spiritual  man,  without  which  there 
could  be  no  fitting  him  for  the 
heavenly  garner. — Trench, 

Fruit  of    Trial.  —  Here  is  a 
child    of   God:    he  prays  —  little 

Eower ;  he  converses — little  power ; 
e  preaches — little  power.    But  he 
is  brought  into  some  deep  trouble, 
some  great  emergency ;  he  is  per- 
haps stripped  of  all,  brought  to  the 
dust,  brought  to  his  knees,  brought 
to    the    throne  of   grace.    He  is 
emptied  of   self,   stnpped  of   his 
vain  confidence;    and    he    comes 
out,  like  David  from  the  cave  of 
Adullam,  and  seems  to  carry  all 
before  him.    I  see  the  same  man 
who  seemed  to  have  no  power; 
DOW  his  power    subdues  me.      I 
talk  with  nun ;  now  there  is  power 
in  his  conversation  that  ho  never 
had  before.     The  same  truths  are 
uttered  that  I  have  heard  from  his 
lips,  it  may  be,  hundreds  of  times 
before,  powerlessly ;  now  they  come 
with  power.    Why  is  this  ?    He  is 
filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost.—/.  H. 
Evans. 

A  Jewish  Legend.  —  "  When 
Adam  and  Eve  were  driven  out  of 
the  garden,**  says  the  Talmud, 
'*  they  wandered  about  disconsolate 
over  the  face  of  the  earth.  As  the 
sun  began  to  decline,  they  looked 
with  fear  at  the  diminution  of  the 
light,  and  felt  a  horror  like  death 
steal  over  their  hearts.  The  light 
of  heaven  grew  paler,  and  the 
wretched  ones  clasped  one  another 
in  an  agony  of  despair.  Then  all 
grew  dark ;  and  the  unhappy  ones 
fell  on  the  earth,  silent,  and  thought 
that  God  had  withdrawn  firom  them 
the  light  for  ever,  and  they  spent 
the  night  in  tears.  But  a  beam  of 
hght  began  to  rise  over  the  eastern 
hSls,  aftor  many  hours  of  darkness, 
and  the  golden  sun  came  back  and 
dried  tho  tears  of  Adam  and  Eve ; 
and  then  they  greeted  it  witU  cries 


of  gladness,  and  said,  '  Heaviness 
may  endure  for  a  night,  but  joy 
cometh  in  the  morning ;'  this  is  a 
law  God  hath  laid  upon  nature." 

Christian  Trials.— "The  howl- 
ing    tempest,**    says    Stephenson, 
"  testifies  to  the  goodness  and  mercy 
of  Providence,  in  stirring  the  stag- 
nant   atmosphere,   dispersing    the 
unwholesome  vapours,  and  making 
the  sun  himself  appear  more  clear. 
So  the  trials  of  this  life  rouse  the 
slumbering    Christian,    dispel   his 
misty  doubts,  his  cloudy  fears,  and 
oft  bequeath  to  him  a  bright  sun- 
shine of  peace.**  To  the  above  may 
be    added  a  remark  of  Mason's : 
**  When  a  founder  has  oast  his  bell, 
he  does  not  at  once  put  it  into  the 
steeple,  but  tries  it  with  the  ham- 
mer, and  beats  it  on  every  side,  to 
see  if  there  be  a  flaw.    So  when 
Christ  converts  a  man  He  does  not 
at  once  convey  him  to  heaven,  but 
suffers  him  first  to  be  beaten  upon 
by   many  temptations  and  afflic- 
tions, and  then  exalts  him  to  his 
crown.    As  snow  is  of  itself  cold, 
yet  warms  and  refireshes  the  earth, 
so  afflictions,  though  in  themselves 
grievous,  keep  the  Christian*8  soul 
warm  and  make  it  firuitfuL'* 

A  Similitude.  —  The  light  of 
comfort  shines  in  the  darkness  of 
sorrow.  To  use  a  homely  illustra- 
tion, a  towel,  when  wetted,  be- 
comes darker  than  before,  but  at 
the  same  time  it  becomes  more 
transparent.  In  quitting  one 
medium  for  another  —  the  air  for 
water — its  power  of  reflecting  light 
is  diminished,  but  its  power  of 
absorbing  light  is  increased,  so 
that  the  darkness  of  the  towel  is 
due  to  its  increased  transparency. 
This  is  the  case,  too,  with  such 
minerals  as  tabasheez  and  hy- 
drophane,  a  variety  of  opal,  and 
also  with  table-salt  and  snow, 
which  are  opaque  when  dry,  but 
when  inunersed  in  water  become 
transparent.  Thus  it  is  with  sanc- 
tified trial.  When  passing  from 
the  element  of  joy  into  the  element 
of  sorrow,  life  is  darkened,  but  it  is 
made  more  transparent  than  be- 
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fore.    It  does  not  reflect  so  much 

glAdness,  but  it  allows  xa  to  see 
eeper  into  its  true  nature.  .  . 
By  a  gracious  dispensation  of 
Heaven,  the  loss  of  reflection  be- 
comes a  gain  of  absorption. — Mctc- 
tnilUm, 

Disciples  in  the  Ship. — At  their 
entrance  into  the  ship,  at  the  aris- 
ing of  the  tempest,  at  the  shutting 
in  of  the  evening,  there  was  no 
news  of  Christ,  but,  when  they 
have  been  all  the  night  long 
beaten,  not  so  much  with  storms 
and  waves  as  with  their  own 
thoughts,  now  in  the  fourth  watch 
(which  was  near  to  the  morning), 
Jesus  came  unto  them,  and  pur- 
posely not  till  then,  that  He  might 
exercise  their  patience,  that  He 
might  inure  them  to  wait  upon 
Divine  Providence  in  cases  of  ex- 
tremity, that  their  devotions  might 
be  more  whetted  by  delay,  that 
they  might  give  gladder  welcome 
to  their  deliverance.  0  God,  thus 
Thou  thinkest  fit  to  do  still.  We 
are  by  turns  in  our  sea;  the  winds 
bluster,  the  billows  swell,  the  night 
and  Thy  absence  heighten  our  dis- 
comfort. Thy  time  and  ours  is  set ; 
as  yet  it  is  but  midnight  with  us ; 
can  we  but  hold  out  patiently  till 
the  fourth  watch.  Thou  wilt  surely 
oome  and  rescue  us.  0  let  us  not 
faint  under  our  sorrows,  but  wear 
out  our  three  watches  of  tribulation 
with  undaunted  patience  and  holy 
resolution  I — Bisliop  Hall. 

EztremitieB. — ^Extremities  are 
the  best  trials  of  men ;  as  in  bodies, 
those  that  can  bear  sudden  changes 
of  heat  and  cold  without  complaint 
are  the  strongest.  So  much  as  an 
evil  touches  upon  the  mean,  so 
much  help  it  yields  towards  pa- 
tience ;  every  degree  of  sorrow  is  a 
preparation  of  the  next ;  but,  when 
we  pass  to  extremes  without  the 
mean,  we  want  the  benefit  of  re- 
collection, and  must  trust  to  our 
present  strength.  To  come  from 
all  things  to  nothing  is  not  a  de- 
scent, but  a  downfall;  and  it  is 
a  rare  strength  and  constancy  not  i 
to  be  noaimed  at  least.     These  | 


headlong  evils,  as  they  are  the 
sorest,  so  they  must  be  most  pro- 
vided for;  as,  on  the  contrary,  a 
sudden  advancement  from  a  low 
condition  to  the  height  of  honour  is 
most  hard  to  manage.  No  man 
can  marvel  how  that  tyrant  blinded 
his  captives,  when  he  hears  that 
he  brought  them  immediately  out 
of  a  dark  dungeon  into  rooms  that 
were  made  bright  and  glorious. 
We  are  not  worthy  to  know  for 
what  we  are  reserved.  No  evil 
can  amaze  us  if  we  can  overcome 
sudden  extremities. — Bishop  JEToZI. 

Types. — The  bee  sucks  sweet 
honey  out  of  the  bitterest  herbs ; 
so  God  wiU  by  afflictions  teach 
His  children  to  suck  sweet  know- 
ledge, sweet  obedience,  and  sweet 
experiences,  &c.,  out  of  all  the 
bitter  afflictions  and  trials  He  exer- 
cises them  with.  That  scouring  and 
rubbing  which  frets  others  shall 
make  them  shine  the  brighter; 
and  that  weight  which  crushes 
and  keeps  others  under  shall  but 
make  them,  like  the  palm  tree, 
grow  better  and  higher ;  and  that 
hammer  which  knocks  others  adl 
in  pieces  shall  but  knock  them  the 
nearer  to  Christ,  the  Comer-stone. 
Stars  shine  brightest  in  the  darkest 
night;  torches  give  the  best  light 
when  beaten;  grapes  yield  most 
wine  when  most  pressed;  spices 
smell  sweetest  wnen  poxmaed ; 
vines  are  the  better  for  bleeding ; 
gold  looks  the  brighter  for  scouring ; 
juniper  smells  sweetest  in  the  fire ; 
camomile,  the  more  you  tread  it 
the  more  you  spread  it;  the 
salamander  Hves  best  in  the  fire ; 
the  Jews  were  best  when  most  af- 
flicted ;  the  Athenians  would  never 
mend  till  they  were  in  mourning  ; 
the  Christ's  cross,  said  Luther,  is 
no  letter  in  the  book,  and  yet, 
saith  he,  it  hath  taught  me  more 
than  all  the  letters  in  the  book. — 
Brookt. 

Obnat  Suffered  for  TJb. — Some 
vears  ago  a  war  raged  in  India 
between  the  English  and  a  native 
monarch  named  Tippoo  Saib.  On 
one  occasion  several  English  offi- 
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cere  were  taken  prisoners,  among 
them  one  named  Baird.  One  4^7 
a  native  officer  brought  in  fetters 
to  be  put  upon  each  of  the  pri- 
soners, the  wounded  not  excepted. 
Baird  had  been  severely  wounded, 
and  was  suffering  from  pain  and 
weakness.  A  gray-haired  officer 
said  to  the  native  official,  "  You  do 
not  think  of  putting  chains  upon 
that  wounded  youngman  ?"  "  There 
are  just  as  many  pairs  of  fetters  as 
there  are  captives,*'  was  the  answer, 
"  and  every  pair  must  be  worn." 
•*  Then,"  said  the  officer,  "  put  two 
pairs  on  me ;  I  will  wear  his  as  well 
as  my  own.**  The  end  of  the  stoi^y 
is,  that  Baird  lived  to  regain  his 
freedom,  lived  to  take  that  very 
city ;  but  the  generous  friend  died 
in  prison.  He  wore  two  pairs  of 
fetters  t  But  what  if  he  had  worn 
the  fetters  for  all  in  the  prison! 
What  if,  instead  of  being  a  ci^tive 
himself,  he  had  been  free  and  great, 
and  had  quitted  a  glorious  palace 
to  live  in  their  loatl^me  dungeon, 
to  wear  their  chains,  to  bear  their 
stripes,  to  suffer  and  die  in  their 
stead,  that  they  might  go  free! 
Such  a  thing  has  been  done.  For 
all  who  receive  the  grace  of  God*B 
Son,  the  chains  are  struck  off  and 
the  prison  is  thrown  wide  open. — 
Ora/y, 

A  Similitude. — Imagine  a  tree 
expostulating  with  an  orchardist, 
and  saying, "  Why  is  tins  oft-coming 
of  the  Imife  ?  Is  it  not  the  nature  of 
a  tree  to  grow  ?  I  am  shooting  out 
branches  on  every  side,  end  up- 
wards, according  to  the  law  of 
nature;  and  wherefore  am  I  thus 
pruned  continually?**  Symmetry 
is  in  the  mind  of  the  man  that 
trains  the  tree,  and  it  must  grow 
for  that  very  sake,  and  must  be  cut 
back  for  that  very  sake,  though 
synometry  is  not  in  the  thought  of 
the  tree.  And  to  synome^  is 
added  something  higher  yet — fruit, 
though  that  is  not  in  the  thought 
of  the  tree,  but  only  of  the  or- 
chardist. He  nurtures  his  trees 
for  these  ends,  but  blind  nature 
knows  nothing  about  'them.     If 


you  consider  only  this  life,  it  would 
seem  as  if  suffering  ought  not  to 
have  been  a  part  of  the  course  of 
nature;  it  would  seem  as  if,  God 
having  ordained  the  body  with  all 
its  functions  and  faculties,  the 
natural  process  of  growth  would 
be  an  easy  and  progressive  evolu- 
tion by  such  arrangements  as  should 
be  devoid  of  suffering.  But  actual 
human  experience  shows  exactly 
the  reverse.  If  anything  can  be 
shown  by  the  indications  and  facts 
of  nature,  it  is  that  man  never 
grows  to  a  full  man*s  estate  with- 
out the  ministration  of  suffering, 
and  that  suffering  is  a  part  of  na- 
ture, or  it  could  not  be  universal. — 
Beecher. 

Fast  Trials.  —  Any  one  that 
has  ever  travelled  on  the  Ohio 
river,  and  has  been  at  all  curious 
about  what  was  going  on  around 
him — as  every  one  ought  to  be — 
has  observed  now  different  a  pilot's 
office  is  there  from  a  pilot*s  at 
sea.  The  channel  is  narrow  and 
tortuous.  The  shores  are  near 
to  each  other.  The  pilot  does  not 
steer  by  compass,  but  by  shore 
lines,  headlanas,  and  landmarks. 
Now  he  runs  the  middle;  then, 
steering  dose  into  the  left,  he  finds 
his  channel  along  the  bajok  for  a 
little ;  and  then,  inclining  again  to 
the  light,  he  shoots  clear  across  to 
the  deep  water  on  the  opposite 
shore.  Now  any  one  who  has  ever 
stood  by  the  wheel-house  has  seen 
the  pilot,  in  difficult  navigation, 
looking  both  forward  and  backward. 
He  watches  the  landmarks  behmd 
him- over  the  stern,  and  ahead  of 
him  over  the  bow.  He  cai*ries  his 
craft  by  looking  both  ways  alter- 
nately, and  takes  his  direction  both 
from  what  he  is  leaving  and  what 
he  is  approaching.  And  so  must 
we  steer  in  human  life.  We  are 
not  to  seek  trouble  in  either  direc- 
tion, past  or  future,  but  we  are  to 
seek  guidance  in  both.  We  must 
look  at  that  which  we  have  gone 
through  and  found  out,  to  know 
how  to  steer  with  reference  to  that ; 
and  we  must  look  at  that  which  we 
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81*6  coming  toward,  to  know  bow 
to  steer  with  reference  to  that. — 
Beecher. 

Sanctified  Trials. — There  is  a 
certain  sweetness  in  one's  seeing 
himself  npon  his  trials  for  heaven, 
and  stanaing  candidate  for  glory ; 
there  is  a  pleasure  in  travelling 
over  these  mountains  where   the 
Christian   can    see   the  prints  of 
Christ's  own  feet,  and  the  footsteps 
of  the  flock  who  have  been  before 
him.    How  pleasant  is  it  to  a  saint, 
in  the  exercise  of  grace,  to  see  bow 
a  good  God  crossoth  bis  corrupt  in- 
clmations  and  prevents  his  folly  I 
Of  a  truth  there  is  a  paradise  witlun 
this   thorn-hedge.    Many   a   time 
the  people  of  God  are  in  bonds 
which  are  never  loosed  till  they 
be  bound  with  cords  of  affliction. 
God  takes  them  and  throws  them 
into  a  fiery  furnace  that  bums  off  { 
their  bonds ;    and  then,  like  the 
three  children  (Dan.  iii.  25),  they 
are  loose,  walking  in  the  midst  of 
the  fire.    God  gives  His  children  a 
potion,  with  one  bitter  ingredient ; 
if  that  will  not  work  upon  them, 
He  will  put  in  a  second,  and  so  oo, 
as  there  is  need,  that  they  may 
work  together  for  their  good.  With 
cross  winds  He  haptens  them  to 
their  harbour.    Worldly  things  are 
often  such  a  load  to  the  Christian 
that  he   moves  but  very  slowly 
heavenward.    God  sends  a  wind  of 
trouble  that  blows  the  burden  off  his 
back;    and  then   he  walks  more 
speedily  on  his  way,  after  God  hath 
drawn  some  gilded  eartli  from  him 
that  was  drawing  his  heart  away 
from  Go<l. — BoUon. 


Melted. — **  I  was  in  a  foundry- 
yard,"  says  a  writer  in  an  American 
paper:    "great  piles  of  iron,  all 
ready  for  the  melting,  were  ga- 
thered there.    I  noticed  one  heap 
of  columns,  broken,  bent,  split,  shat- 
tered.    I  went  into  the  foundry. 
They  were  'tapping'  the  furnace, 
and  the  molten  metal  flowed  out 
in  one  stream  of  fire,  sending  up  a 
sputter  of  sparks  whiter  than  the 
stars.    A  row  of  men,  on  whose 
swarthy  faces  fell  the  strange  glare 
of  the  fire,  stood  a  little  way  from 
the  furnace  to  catch  the  iron  in 
ladles  and  carry  it  off  to  be  run  in 
the  moulds.    I  knew  those  broken 
columns  would  some  day  be  cast 
into  the  furnace,  softened,  melted, 
to  run  out  in  a  stream  of  hie^  and 
bo  moulded  again  in  tall,  shapely 
pillars.     In  no  other  way  could 
I  they  be  of  use.     They  must  be 
Imoited.      Tliat   very   afternoon  I 
j  saw  a  mother  all  bent  and  broken 
by  affliction.     She  bad  parted  with 
an  only  child.    Just  the  Sabbath 
before  had  the  earth  been  broken 
for   that  child's  grave.     I  pitied 
that   mother.      How    keenly   her 
Saviour  felt  for  her  I    And  yet  per- 
haps the  only  way  to  reach  some 
elements  in  that  mother's  character, 
and    change   them,  was  through 
affliction.    The  character  was  not 
worthless;  far  from  it.     It  only 
needed  melting.    Oh,  the  pain  of 
that  furnace  of  suffering,  its  smart, 
its  agony  t    But  in  just  this  way  is 
character   sometimes  formed,   its 
qualities  shaped  into  the  strong, 
stately  pillars  sustaining  the  inte- 
rests of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom." 


••» 


TRUST. 

**  Trust  in  the  Lcrd  with  all  tbine  heaH.**— Prov.  liL  5. 


Thb  missionaiy  John  Williams 
once  said  that  two  Uttle  words 
make  the  greatest  mountains  of  dif- 
ficulty melt—"  Tiy "  and  *•  Trust." 

Trust  in  God  is*  as  it  were,  the 
mother  root  and  great  vein  whence 


the  exercise    of  aH   graces  have 
their  beginning   and   strength. — 

"  With  men,"  says  Bishop  Hall, 
*'  it  is  a  good  rule  to  try  first  and 
then  to  trust ;  with  God  it  is  con- 
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trary.  I  will  first  trust  Him,  as 
most  wise,  omnipotent,  mercifal, 
and  try  Him  afterwards." 

What  oares  the  child,  when  the 
mother  rooks  it,  though  all  storms 
beat  without  ?  So  we,  if  God  doth 
shield  and  tend  us,  shall  be  heedless 
of  the  tempests  and  blasts  of  life, 
blow  they  never  so  rudely.  — 
Beecher. 

What  was  the  vain  boast  of 
philosophers — that  by  the  power  of 
reason  they  could  make  all  acci- 
dents to  contribute  to  their  happi- 
ness— ^is  the  real  privilege  we  obtain 
by  a  regular  trust  in  God,  who 
directs  and  orders  all  events  that 
happen  for  the  everlasting  good  of 
His  servants. — Bates. 

Cecil  records:  —  "I  have  been 
thinking  of  many  expressions  of 
Ruthei-ford's  this  morning,  before 
I  was  Tip.  I  feel  one  the  burden 
of  the  sons,  'I  lay  my  head  to 
rest  on  the  oosom  of  Onmipotence.' 
While  I  can  keep  hold  of  this,  it 
shall  be  a  fine  day,  whether  it 
rains,  hails,  or  sliines.*' 

If  Ciesar  could  say  to  the  fearful 
ferryman,  in  a  terrible  storm,  **  Be 
of  good  oheer ;  thou  oarriest  Cassar, 
and  therefore  canst  not  miscarry," 
how  much  more  may  he  presume 
to  be  safe  that  hath  God  in  his 
company!  A  child  in  the  dark 
fears  nothing  while  he  bath  his 
father  by  the  hand. — Trapp, 

Erents  with  Qod. — ^Do  thy  part 
with  industry,  and  leave  the  event 
with  God.  I  have  seen  matters 
fall  out  BO  unexpectedly  that  they 
have  taught  me  in  all  afiiairs 
neither  to  despair  nor  to  presume : 
not  to  despair,  for  God  can  help 
me;  not  to  presume,  for  God  can 
cross  me.  I  will  never  despair, 
because  I  have  a  God ;  I  will  never 
presume,  because  I  am  but  a  man. 
— Feltha/m, 

A  (Md's  Trust.—**  In  the  dead 
of  night  I  am  frequently  awak- 
ened,*' says  one,  *'  by  a  little  hand 
stealing  out  from  the  Crib  by  my 
side,  with  the  pleading  cry, '  Please 


take  my  hand,  papal'  Instantly 
the  little  boy's  hand  is  grasped, 
his  fears  vanish,  and,  soothed  by 
the  consciousness  of  his  father's 
presence,  he  falls  to  sleep  again. 
In  the  same  spirit  of  childlike 
trust,  the  Christian  may  stretch 
out  his  hand  toward  his  heavenly 
Father,  and  find  peace." 

Ood's  Fh>im8e. — Trust  with  a 
child-hke  dependence  upon  God, 
and  you  shall  fear  no  evil ;  for  be 
assured  that  even  '*if  the  enemy 
comes  in  like  a  flood,  the  Spirit 
of  the  Lord  will  lift  up  a  standard 
against  him."  While,  at  that  dread 
hour  when  the  world  cannot  help 
you,  when  all  the  powers  of  nature 
are  in  vain,  yea,  when  vour  heart 
and  vour  flesh  shall  fail  you,  you 
will  be  enabled  stUl  to  rely  with 
peace  upon  Him  who  has  said,  "  I 
will  be  the  strength  of  thy  heart 
and  thy  portion  for  ever." — R, 
Blunt, 

Divine  DealingB. — Ood  is  wise 
to  conceal  the  succours  he  intends 
in  the  several  changes  of  thy  life, 
that  so  he  may  draw  thy  heart  into 
an  entire  dependence  on  His  faith- 
ful promise.  Thus,  to  try  the 
metal  of  Abraham's  fiuth.  He  let 
him  go  on  till  his  hand  was 
stretched  forth,  and  then  came 
to  his  rescue.  Christ  sends  His 
disciples  to  sea,  but  stays  behind 
Himself,  on  a  design  to  try  their 
faith  and  show  His  love.  Comfort 
thyself,  therefore,  wi^  ^s :  though 
thou  seest  not  thy  God  in  the  way, 
yet  thou  shalt  find  Him  in  the  end. 
— QwmaU, 

Trust  in  Danger. — ^In  a  storm 
at  sea,  when  the  deep  seemed  ready 
to  devour  the  voyagers,  one  man 
stood  composed  and  cheerful  amid 
the  agitated  throng.  They  eagerly 
asked  him  why  he  feared  not. 
Was  he  an  experienced  seaman? 
Did  he  see  reason  to  expect  tiiat 
the  ship  would  ride  the  tempest 
through?  No,  he  was  no  expert 
sailor,  but  he  was  a  trustful  Chris- 
tian. He  was  not  sure  that  the 
ship  would  ride  the  storm,  but  the 
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sinking  could  do  no  hann  to  him. 
His  answer  was,  "Though  I  sink 
to-day,  I  shall  only  drop  gently 
into  the  hollow  of  my  Father*8 
hand,  for  He  holds  all  these  waters 
there." — Amot. 

Qod's  Way  the  BeBt.  — '<It  is 
well."  That  is,  God  is  wiser  than 
I  am.  He  knoweth  the  way  that 
I  take,  and  when  I  am  tried  I  shall 
come  forth  as  gold.  He  knows 
how  to  bring  good  out  of  evil. 
What  can  He  take  away  that  He 
cannot  make  up  to  me?  Pain, 
loss,  solitude — ^what  are  ye  ?  The 
way  home  I  He  knows  the  way : 
that  is  enough.  He  has  promised 
to  be  with  me  in  the  way :  that  is 
more  than  enough.  It  is  well: 
that  is,  God  is  migntier  than  I  am. 
He  can  make  this  dying  and  paior 
ful  way  the  way  of  life — the  way 
of  comfort — ^the  way  of  joy,  as  well 
as  holiness.  He  has  done  it  ten 
thousand  times:  I  have  seen  it 
done.  What  child  is  he  whom  his 
Father  chasteneth  not?  I  would 
be  a  son,  but  not  scourged.  I  am 
a  fool,  whom  eren  experience  can 

scarce  make  wise.    I  see and 

-,  who  are  sinking  under  their 


troubles,  and  going  to  Satan  for 
comfort,  because  they  are  not  sons. 
It  is  well:  that  is,  He  is  better 
than  I  am.  He  has  thoughts  of 
peace,  while  I  indulge  thoughts 
of  evil.  He  means  better  than  I 
can  give  Him  credit  for.  He  asks 
me  for  nothing  but  time  and  trust, 
in  order  to  make  the  whole  plain 
and  gracious  to  my  eye.  "Wo," 
say  I ;  "  show  it  to  me  now,  and 
it  Bufficeth."  "  What  I "  saith  He ; 
"  am  I  alone  not  to  be  trusted  ? 
How  many  of  My  creatures  have 
you  trusted  for  what  you  could  not 
seel  How  often  have  you  rested 
on  dust  and  ashes  as  on  a  sure 
foundation!  Go — go,  and  learn 
your  horn-book,  and  then  you  will 
say,  without  stammering,  *It  is 
well!'"  It  is  well:  God  is  more 
holy  than  I,  and  will  bum  up  the 
droBS.  He  is  more  faithful,  and 
does  not  forget  His  promise  to 
punfy  the  sons  of  Levi,  that  they 


may  first  present  a  pure  offering, 
and  then  be  offered  up  themselves. 
— Cecil. 

A  Similitude.  —  A  traveller  in 
the  Alps  had  been  climbing  a  pre- 
cipice which  gradually  became 
more  and  more  steep.  But  he  was 
lured  onward  by  we  pleasure  of 
the  exercise  and  the  purpose  of 
reaching  the  top,  till  he  found  he 
could  go  no  further.  Now,  looking 
back,  he  saw  he  could  not  return. 
To  attempt  to  descend  would  be 
certain  destruction.  He  was  in 
great  peril.  He  had  but  an  inch 
or  two  of  footing,  which  might  at 
any  moment  give  way,  and  his 
strength  was  beginning  to  fail.  He 
had  been  watched  by  a  friend,  who 
saw  his  peril,  and  by  another  route 
reached  the  summit  of  the  rock 
and  lowered  a  rope.  What  must 
he  do?  Believe!  He  hesitated. 
The  rope  might  break,  his  friend's 
arm  might  fail;  but  the  path  was 
crumbling,  his  own  strength  was 
going;  so  he  believed,  that  is,  he 
trusted  his  friend  and  obeyed  his 
directions,  and  so  was  drawn  up  to 
safety.  Let  us  accept  God's  mercy 
and  obey  His  commands.  Then 
shall  we  be  saved  —  saved  from 
guilt  and  condemnation;  saved 
from  death  and  judgment ;  saved 
now  from  wretchedness  and  ruin. 
We  shall  be  saved,  and  so  able  to 
fulfil  our  high  vocation  to  hve  for 
God  and  serve  Him.  We  shall  be 
saved,  and  so  experience  the  bless- 
edness which  may  be  enjoyed  now 
in  the  service  of  God.  And  this 
salvation  will  progress  and  endure; 
for  the  gift  of  God  is  eternal  life. 
Then  that  lake  reflecting  the 
beauties  of  the  sky,  and  those 
valleys  teeming  with  flowers  and 
fruits,  and  these  mountains  pierc- 
ing the  clouds,  will  be  but  poor 
emblems  of  the  soul  which,  with 
higher  faculties  and  in  a  nobler 
way,  will  soar  upwards  to  heaven, 
arrayed  in  aU  the  beauties  of  god- 
liness, and  rich  in  all  the  fruiis  of 
faith,  and  reflecting  the  glories  of 
the  Sun  of  Bighteousness. — Neio- 
man  HaXL 
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Time  of  Trouble.  —  One  daj 
Mi88  Dix  (of  the  United  States), 
so  well   known   for   her    philan- 
thropic journeyings  and  visitations 
among  the  prisoners  and  the  dis- 
tressed,  was   conversing   with    a 
lady  concerning  her  mission,  and 
the  trials  of  the  way.    "  Are  you 
not   airaid,"  said  the   lady,    **to 
travel  all  over  the  country  alone  ? 
Have  you  not  encountered  dangers, 
and  been  in  perilous  situations?'* 
*'  I  am  naturtdly  timid,"  said  Miss 
Dix,  **and  diffident,  like  all  my 
sex  ;  but,  in  order  to  carry  out  my 
purpose,  I  know  it  is   necessary 
to  make  sacrifices  and  encounter 
dangers.      True,    in   my    travels 
through    different    states,  I  have 
been  in  perilous  situations.    I  will 
mention  one  which  occurred  in  the 
State  of  Michigan.     I  had  hired 
a  carriage  and  driver  to  convey 
me  some  distance  through  an  unin- 
habited portion    of  the    country. 
In  starting,  I  discovered  that  the 
driver,  a  young  lad,  had  a  pair  of 
pistols  with  him.    Inquiring  what 
ne  was  doing  with  arms,  he  said 
he  carried  them  to  protect  us,  as 
he  had  heard  that  robberies  had 
been  committed  on  our  road.    I 
said  to  him, '  Give  me  the  pistols; 
I  will  take  care  of  them.'    He  did 
so  reluctantly.    In  pursuing  our 
journey  through  a  dismal-looking 
forest,  a  man  rushed  into  the  road, 
caught  the  horse  by   the   bridle, 
and  demanded  my  purse.    I  said 
to  him,  with  as  much  self-possession 
as   I  could  command,  'Are  you 


not  ashamed   to  rob  a  woman? 
I  have  but  little  money,  and  that 
I  want  to  defray  my  expenses  in 
visiting  prisons  and  poor-houses, 
and  occasionally  in  giving  to  ob- 
jects of  charity.     If  you  have  been 
unfortunate,  are  in  distress,  and  in 
want  of  money,  I  will  give  you 
some.*     While    thus  speaking   to 
him,  I  discovered  his  countenance 
changing,  and  he  became  deathly 
pale.    '  Oh,'  he   exclaimed,  *  that 
voice  I '  and  immediately  told  me 
he  had  been  in  the  Philadelphia 
penitentiary,   and  had  heard  me 
lecturing  some  of  the  prisoners  in 
adjoining  cells,  and  that  he  now 
recognised  my   voice.     He  then 
desired  me  to  pass  on,  and   ex- 
pressed deep  sorrow  at  the  outrage 
he  had  committed.    But  I  drew 
out  my  purse,  and  said  to  him, 
*I    will  give    you    something   to 
support  you  until  you  can  get  into 
honest  employment.'    He  declined 
at  first  taking  an3rthing,  until  I 
insisted  on  his  doing  so,  for  fear 
he  might  be  tempted  to  rob  some 
one  else  before  he  could  get  into 
honest  employment."    It  is  better 
to  trust  in  the  Lord  than  to  put 
confidence  in  princes,  or  in  pistols. 
Had  the  driver  kept  his  pistols, 
and   used   them,    Miss    Dix    and 
he    might   have    been  murdered. 
The  power  of  a  lining  Christian 
woman's   voice  melted  the  heart 
which  resistance  might  have  steeled 
for  deeds  of  vengeance    and  de- 
struction.— Christian  Treasury, 


-•♦- 


TRUTHFULNESS  AND  LYING. 

"  Lying  lips  are  an  abomination  to  the  Lord :  but  they  that  deal  truly  are 

His  deUght."— Prop,  xii  22. 


Truth  is  but  one ;  error,  endless 
and  interminable. — Leighton, 

0ns  lie  must  be  thatched  witli 
another,  or  it  will  soon  rain  through. 
— Owen, 

Truth  is  as  impossible  to  be  soiled 
by  any  outward  touch  as  the  sun- 
beam.— Milton. 


Truth,  like  genuine  gold,  will 
always  bear  the  touchstone,  and 
appear  the  brighter  the  more  it  is 
examined. — Dodd. 

The  greatest  £riend  of  truth  is 
time,  her  greatest  enemy  is  preju- 
dice, and  her  constant  companion 
is  htmulity. — CoUon. 
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Aristotle,  when  once  asked 
what  a  man  could  gain  by  uttering 
falsehoods,  pointedly  repUed,  "  Not 
to  be  credited  when  he  tells  the 
truth." 

Truth  can  hardly  be  expected 
to  adapt  herself  to  the  crooked 
policy  and  wily  sinuosities  of 
worldly  affairs ;  for  truth,  like  light, 
travels  only  in  straight  lines. 

The  most  sublime  spectacle  in 
the  world  is  a  powerful  mind  vin- 
dicatiug  truth  in  the  presence  of 
its  foes,  and  n  martyr  calmly  seal- 
ing his  faith  with  his  blood.  — 
Colton. 

Truth  is  so  great  a  perfection  as 
to  have  led  Pythagoras  to  say  that, 
if  God  were  to  render  Himself 
visible  to  man,  He  would  choose 
light  for  His  body  and  truth  for 
His  soul. — Palmer. 

He  that  finds  truth,  without 
loving  her,  is  like  a  bat,  which, 
though  it  have  eyes  to  discern  that 
there  is  a  sun,  yet  hath  so  evil  eyes 
that  it  cannot  dehght  in  the  sun. — 
Sir  Philip  Sidney. 

There  are  three  parts  in  truth  : 
first,  the  inquiry,  which  is  the 
wooing  of  it ;  secondly,  the  know- 
ledge of  it,  which  is  the  presence 
of  it ;  and  thirdly,  the  belief,  which 
is  the  enjoyment  of  it. — Bacon. 

It  is  difiicult  to  maintain  false- 
hood. When  the  materials  of  a 
building  are  sohd  blocks  of  stone, 
very  rude  architecture  will  suffice ; 
but  a  structure  of  rotten  materials 
needs  the  most  careful  adjustment 
in  order  to  make  it  stand.  — 
Whaiely. 

The  light  of  God's  truth  must  not 
be  left  to  bum  secretly  within  the 
recesses  of  the  sanctuary,  but  must 
be  apphed  to  the  kindling  of  a  thou- 
sand torches  in  the  hands  of  those 
who  are  commissioned  to  carry  it 
forth  into  the  thick  darkness  of  a 
sinful  world. — Bloomfield. 

God  forbid  that  the  search  after 
truth  should  be  discouraged  for 
fear  of  its  consequences!  The 
consequences  of  tmth  may  be  sub- 


versive of  systems  of  superstition, 
but  they  never  can  be  injurious  to 
the  rights  or  well-founded  expecta- 
tions  of  the  human  race. — Bishop 
Watson. 

Plain  and  Safe  Path.— The  path 
of  troth  is  a  plain  and  safe  path ; 
that  of  falsehood  is  a  perplexing 
maze.  After  the  first  departure 
from  sincerity,  it  is  not  in  your 
power  to  stop.  One  artifice  una- 
voidably leads  on  to  another,  till, 
as  the  intricacy  of  the  labyrinth 
increases,  you  are  left  entangled  in 
your  own  snare. — Blair. 

Preaohing  the  Truth.  —  When 
JuUus  Massillon  preached  before 
the  French  Court,  some  envious 
persons  would  have  made  a  crime 
of  the  freedom  with  which  he  an- 
nounced the  truths  of  Christianity 
to  King  Louis  XIY.  His  Majesty 
very  spiritedly  rebuked  them,  say- 
ing, **He  has  done  his  duty;  it 
remains  for  us  to  do  ours." — Percy, 

Not  of  Man. — God*s  truth  de- 
pendeth  not  of  man.  It  is  not  true 
because  man  so  saith  or  admitteth 
it  for  true ;  but  man  is  true  because 
he  beUeveth  it,  and  testifieth  and 
giveth  witness  in  his  heart  that  it 
is  true.  And  Christ  also  saith  Him- 
self, "  I  receive  no  witness  of  men.** 
For  if  the  multitude  of  man*s  wit- 
ness might  make  aught  true,  then 
wore  the  doctrine  of  Mahomet  truer 
than  Christ's. — Tynd<ile. 

Truth  in  the  World. — It  is  not 
wrangling  disputes  and  syUogisti- 
cal  reasonings  that  are  the  mighty 
pillars  which  imderprop  truth  in 
the  world:  if  we  would  but  un- 
derset it  with  the  holiness  of  our 
hearts  and  hves,  it  should  never 
fail.  Troth  is  a  prevailing  and  con- 
quering thing,  and  would  quickly 
overcome  the  world,  did  not  the 
earthin^ss  of  our  dispositions  and 
the  darkness  of  our  false  hearts 
hinder  it. — Cud/wortK 

Tmth  LnmortaL — *'  It  takes  a 
good  many  shovelfuls  of  earth  to 
buiy  the  truth.*'  Bury  it  deep  as 
men  may,  it  will  have  a  xisuig,  not* 
withstanding.     They  may  roll  a 
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great  stone,  and  seal  the  grave  in 
which  it  is  laid,  and  set  a  watch 
npon  it,  yet  still,  like  its  Lord,  it 
coDOies  forth  again  at  its  appointed 
honr.  It  cannot  die ;  it  is  of  an 
immortal  race.     As  the   Spanish 

Sroverb  nobly  says,  '*  Truth  is  the 
aaghter  of  God.*' 

Bevelatioii  of  Troth. — Christ  is 
the  tmth  of  God  revealed  unto 
man  from  heaven  by  God  Himself, 
and  therefore  in  His  word  the  truth 
is  to  be  found  which  is  to  be  em- 
braced by  all  that  are  His.  There- 
fore, 0  heavenly  Father,  the  Author 
and  Fountain  of  all  truth,  the  un- 
fathomable Sea  of  all  understand- 
ing, send  down,  we  beseech  Thee, 
Thv  Holy  Spirit  into  our  hearts, 
and  Hghten  our  understandings 
with  the  beams  of  Thy  heavenly 
grace  I — Ridley. 

Inflaenoea  of  Troth. — ^Not  more 
necessary  are  constant  supplies  of 
water  to  the  growth  of  vegetation 
in  the  sultry  regions  of  the  East 
than  the  influences  of  Divine  truth 
to  the  existence  of  human  happi- 
ness. If  a  tree  planted  by  tne 
margin  of  a  refreshing  river  is 
proof  against  the  heat  of  the  sun, 
or  the  unfavourableness  of  the 
season,  he  also  who,  into  a  well- 
prepared  heart,  receives  continual 
mfrisions  of  reUgious  wisdom  is 
flourishing  and  happy  amidst  all' 
the  inconveniences  of  life. — Jehh, 

Sower  of  Troth. — Let  us  go  to 
God  for  truth,  for  truth  cometh 
from  God  only.  If  we  miss  the 
truth,  it  is  because  we  will  hot  find 
it,  for  certain  it  is  that  all  the 
truth  which  God  hath  made  neces- 
sary He  hath  also  made  legible 
and  plain ;  and,  if  we  will  open  our 
eyes,  we  shall  see  the  sun,  "  and,  if 
we  will  walk  in  the  light,  we  shall 
rejoice  in  the  light.**  Only  let  us 
wilJidraw  the  curtains,  let  us  re- 
move the  impediments,  and  the 
sin  that  doth  so  easily  beset  us. 
This  is  God's  way. — Jeremy  Taylor, 

Judgment  of  Troth. — Judge  not, 
my  brother,  troth  by  outward  ap 


and  see  by  the  Word  of  God  what 
truth  is,  and  accept  truth,  and 
dislike  her  not,  though  men  call 
her  falsehood.  Ask  and  demand 
of  your  book,  the  testament  of 
Jesus  Christ,  what  you  should 
think  and  what  you  should  stay 
upon  for  a  certain  truth.   Cry,  call, 

gray,  and  in  Christ  daily  require 
elp,  succour,  mercy,  wisdom,  grace, 
and  defence,  that  the  wickedness 
of  this  world  prevail  not  against 
you. — Hooker, 

Trothfdness  in  Ohildren. — ^Dr. 
Johnson,  giving  advice  to  an  in- 
timate friend,  said,  ''Above  all, 
accustom  your  children  constantly 
to  tell  the  truth,  without  varying  in 
any  circumstance.**  A  lady  present 
impatiently  exclaimed,  "  Nay,  this 
is  too  much ;  for  a  Httle  variation 
in  narrative  must  happen  a  thou- 
sand times  a  day,  if  one  is  not  per- 
petually watching.*'  "Well,  ma- 
dam,** replied  the  doctor,  "and 
you  ought  to  be  perpetually  watch- 
mg.  It  is  more  from  carelessness 
about  truth,  than  from  intentional 
lying,  that  there  is  so  much  false-  • 
hood  in  the  world.** 

Seeking  Troth. — Where  are 
divers  opinions,  they  may  be  all 
false;  there  can  be  but  one  true : 
and  that  one  truth  ofttimes  must 
be  fetched  by  piece-meal  out  of  di- 
vers branches  of  contrary  opinions. 
For  it  falls  out  not  seldom  that 
truth  is  through  ignorance  or  rash 
vehemence  scattered  into  sundry 
parts,  and,  like  to  a  little  sQver 
melted  among  ruins  of  a  burnt 
house,  must  be  sought  out  from 
heaps  of  much  superfluous  ashes. 
There  is  much  pains  in  the  search 
of  it,  much  skill  in  finding  it ;  the 
value  of  it,  once  found,  requites  the 
cost  of  both. — Bishop  Hall. 

Troth  in  a  WeU. — ^It  is  aa  old 
sayinff  that  truth  lies  in  a  well; 
but  the  misfortune  is  that  some 
men  will  use  no  chain  to  draw  her 
up  but  that  which  is  so  long  that 
it  is  the  labour  of  their  life  to  finish 


it ;  or,  if  they  live  to  complete  it,  it 
pearance.  Leave  the  outward  show,  may  be  that  the  first  links  are  eaten 
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Up  by  rast  before  the  last  are  ready. 
Others,  on  the  contrary,  are  so  in- 
dolent that  they  would  attempt  to 
draw  np  tmth  without  any  chain, 
or  by  means  of  one  that  is  too  short. 
Both  of  these  will  miss  their  object. 
A  wise  man  will  provide  a  chain  for 
this  necessary  purpose  that  has 
not  a  link  too  much,  nor  a  link  too 
little;  and  on  the  first  he  will  write, 
"  Ars  longa  "  (Art  is  long),  and  on 
the  last,  ''  Vita  brevia "  (Liifi  is 
short). — Colton, 

BymbolB  of  Tmtii.— The  truth 
is  spoken  in  its  own  nature  when  it 
is  spoken  as  God  speaks  it  through 
the  universe.  The  heavens  sym- 
bolise it  by  all  the  beauteous  forms 
of  clouds,  and  by  the  colours  of  sun- 
rise and  sunset.  The  earth  speaks 
it  by  all  the  exquisite  flowers  of 
summer.  "  The  heavens  declare 
the  glory  of  God,  and  the  Armament 
sheweth  Bab  handiwork.'*  And 
these  things  are  so  many  parts  of 
that  universal  tongue  which  praises 
God  and  declares  Him  to  be  the 
One  that  sits  in  the  beauty  of  holi- 
ness. And  when  I  hear  men  take 
the  rudest  things  to  make  them  the 
symbols  of  truth-speaking,  I  mar- 
vel that  the  revolutions  of  the 
revolving  world  have  not  taught 
them  that  God  is  love  and  that  God 
is  beautiful. — Beecher. 

Teeming  Troths.  —  There  are 
fundamental  truths  that  lie  at  the 
bottom,  the  basis  upon  which  a 
great  many  others  rest,  and  in 
which  they  have  their  consistency. 
These  are  teeming  truths,  rich  m 
store,  with  which  they  furnish  the 
mind,  and,  like  the  lights  of  heaven, 
are  not  only  beautiJnil  and  enter- 
taining in  themselves,  but  pve 
light  and  evidence  to  other  thmgs 
that  without  them  could  not  be 
seen  or  known.  Our  Saviour's 
great  rule,  that  we  should  love  our 
neighbour  as  ourselves,  is  such  a 
fundamental  truth  for  the  regulat- 
ing human  society  that  I  think 
that  by  that  alone  one  might  with- 
out difficulty  determine  all  the 
oases  and  doubts  in  social  moralitv. 
''Vnths  such   as  this   we   should 


endeavour  to  find  out  and  store 
our  minds  with. — Locke, 

Wedded  to  Troth.— If  a  man  be 
sincerely  wedded  to  truth,  he  must 
make  up  his  mind  to  find  her  a 
portionless  virgin,  and  he  must 
take  her  for  herself  alone.  The 
contract,  too,  must  be  to  love, 
cherish,  and  obey  her,  not  only 
until  death,  but  beyond  it ;  for  thus 
is  a  union  that  must  survive  not 
only  death*,  but  time,  the  conqueror 
of  death.  The  adorer  of  truth, 
therefore,  is  above  all  present 
things.  Firm  in  the  midst  of  temp* 
tation,  and  firank  in  the  midst  of 
treachery,  he  will  be  attacked  by 
those  who  have  prejudices,  simply 
because  he  is  without  them;  decried 
as  a  bad  bargain  by  all  who  want 
to  purchase,  because  he  alone  is  not 
to  be  bought;  and  abused  by  all 
parties,  because  he  is  the  advocate 
of  none — ^like  the  dolphin,  which  is 
always  painted  more  crooked  than 
a  ram  s  horn,  although  every 
naturalist  knows  that  it  is  the 
straightest  fish  that  swims. — Col- 
ton. 

Cause  of  Troth. — ^Visions  and 
dreams  were  regarded  by  the  su- 
perstitious as  omens  either  of  good 
or  ill.  There  were  few  among  even 
the  great  men  of  ancient  times  who 
disregarded  them.  Pyrrhus,  how- 
ever, appears  to  have  despised  them» 
and,  when  his  friends  desired  to 
encourage  him  in  the  belief  that 
one  of  his  dreams  predicted  great 
success  in  his  engagements,  he  told 
them  that  such  &ings  might  serve 
as  amusements  for  Uie  vulgar,  but 
that  they  were  too  uncertain  and 
obBcnreforhimtotrost.  Heiirged 
them  to  take  their  weapons  in  their 
hands,  remembering,  "The  best 
of  omens  is  the  cause  of  Pyrrhus." 
Those  who  have  no  faith  in  the 
cause  they  advocate  had  better  let 
their  tongues  be  still  and  their 
swords  rest  in  their  scabbards.  No 
signs  or  omens  can  give  either  the 
skill  or  the  courage  which  a  eer- 
taintv  of  right  can  bestow.  We 
should  not  deceive  ourselves  that 
our  cause  is  good,  though  the  whole 
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skies  are  fall  of  portents,  if  it  is  not 
built  upon  truth  and  buttressed  by 
righteousness.  '*  The  cause  of  God 
and  truth  "  needs  none  of  the  ad- 
juncts which  men  would  give  to  it. 
It  bears  its  own  seal  manual,  which 
is  that  it  is  divine ;  and  this  divinity 
is  enough  to  ensure  its  ultimate 
and  glorious  success. 

LoYe  of  Truth.  —  How  simply 
and  beautifully  has  Abd-ool-Kadir 
of  Ghilan  impressed  us  with  the 
love  of  truth,  in  a  story  of  his 
childhood.  After  stating  the  vision 
which  made  him  entreat  of  his 
mother  to  allow  him  to  go  to  Bag- 
dad and  devote  himself  to  God,  he 
thus  proceeds :  ''I  informed  her 
of  what  I  had  seen,  and  she  wept ; 
then,  taking  out  eighty  dinars,  she 
told  me  that,  as  I  had  a  brother, 
half  of  that  was  all  my  inheritance. 
She  made  me  swear,  when  she  gave 
it  me,  never  to  tell  a  lie,  and  after- 
wards bade  me  farewell,  exclaim- 
ing, '  Go,  mv  son;  I  consign  thee  to 
God  ;  we  shall  not  meet  again  till 
the  day  of  judgment.'  I  went  on 
well,"  he  adds,  **till  I  came  near  to 
Hamadam,  when  our  KafiUah  was 
plundered  by  sixty  horsemen.  One 
fellow  asked  me  what  I  had  got. 
'  Forty  dinars,'  said  I,  '  are  sewed 
under  my  garments.'  The  fellow 
laughed,  thinking,  no  doubt,  I  was  | 


joking  with  him.  '  What  have  you 
got  ? '  said  another.  I  gave  him 
the  same  answer.  When  they 
were  dividing  the  spoil,  I  was  called 
to  an  eminence  where  the  chief 
stood.  'What  property  have  you 
got,  my  little  fellow?*  said  he. 
'  I  have  told  two  of  your  people 
already,*  I  replied ;  '  I  have  forty 
dinars  sewed  up  carefully  in  my 
clothes.*  He  ordered  them  to  be 
ript  open,  and  found  my  money. 
'And  how  came  you,'  said  he, 
with  Surprise, '  t6  declare  so  openly 
what  has  been  so  carefully  hidaen  ?' 
'  Because,'  I  replied, '  I  will  not  be 
false  to  my  mother,  to  whom  I  have 
promised  that  I  will  never  tell  a 
Ue.'  '  Child,*  said  the  robber, 
'  hast  thou  such  a  sense  of  thy  duty 
to  thy  mother  at  thy  years,  and 
am  I  insensible,  at  my  age,  of  the 
duty  I  owe  to  my  God  ?  Give  me 
thy  hand,  innocent  boy,'  he  con- 
tinued, 'that  I  may  swear  repent- 
ance upon  it.'  He  did  so.  His 
followers  were  all  alike  struck  with 
the  scene.  'You  have  been  our 
leader  in  guilt,'  said  they  to  their 
chief — '  be  the  same  in  the  path  of 
virtue ;'  and  they  instantly,  at  his 
order,  made  restitution  of  their 
spoil,  and  vowed  repentance  on  my 
hand." — HUtory  of  Persia* 


-M- 


UNBELIEF. 

"  He  that  believeth  not  the  Son  shall  not  see  life ;  but  the  wrath  of  God 

abideth  on  him." — John  ill.  36. 


Hx  never  truly  believed  who  was 
not  made  first  sensible  and  con- 
vinced of  unbelief. 

Nbveb  be  afraid  to  doubt,  if  only 
you  have  the  disposition  to  believe ; 
and  doubt  that  yon  may  end  in 
believing  the  truth. — Leighton, 

Therb  is  no  grace  for  which 
the  Word  doth  not  afford  sufficient 
encouragement  to  labour  after  it; 
there  is  no  sin  against  which  the 
Word  doth  not  afford  sufficient 
ground  to  forsake  it;  yet  neither 
tiie  one  nor  the  other  is  any  whit 
at  all  available  with  an  unbeliever. 
— Oouge. 
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David  Hume,  after  witnessing  in 
the  family  of  the  venerable  La 
Boche  those  consolations  which 
the  Gospel  only  can  impart,  con- 
fessed with  a  sigh  that "  mere  were 
moments  when,  amidst  all  the 
pleasures  of  philosophical  discovery 
and  the  pride  of  literary  fame,  he 
wished  that  he  had  never  doubted." 

"Unbeliev  among  sins,"  says 
an  old  writer,  "is,  as  the  plague 
among  diseases,  the  most  danger- 
ous; but,  when  it  riseth  to  despair, 
then  it  is  as  the  plague  with  the 
tokens  appearing  that  bring  the 
certain   message    of    death   with 
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them.  Unbelief  is  despair  in  the 
bad ;  despair  is  unbelief  at  its  fall 
growth." 

An  empty  vessel  capable  of  hold- 
ing water,  if  tightly  cor]ced,  none 
can  enter  it,  though  water  is  poured 
upon  it  in  great  abundance ;  nay, 
it  may  be  thrown  into  the  sea,  and 
•still  remain  empty,  gio  it  is  with 
oar  hearts.  Unbelief  closes  them, 
60  that  the  water  of  life  cannot  fill 
^hem,  however  abundantly  it  may 
be  poured  upon  and  around  us. 

When  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
•smoke  and  no  clear  flame,  it  argues 
much  moisture  in  the  matter,  yet 
it  witnesseth  certainly  that  there 
is  fire  there ;  and  therefore  dubious 
•questioning  is  mach  better  than 
>ihat  senseless  deadness  which  most 
iake  for  believing.  Ven  who  know, 
nothing  in  science  have  no  doubts.' 
— Leighton, 

Teaohing  of  a  Btraw. — It  is 
paid  of  the  great  Galileo — ^who  had 
•been  accused  of  infidelity  because 
hd  asserted  that  the  earth  went 
;round  the  sun,  in  apparent  contra- 
diction tp  the  language  of  Scripture 
—  that,  when  questioned  by  the 
Boman  Inquisition  as  to  his  belief 
in  the  Supreme  Being,  he  pointed 
to  a  straw  lymg  on  the  floor  of  his 
dungeon,  saying  to  his  accusers  that, 
from  the  structure  of  that  trifling 
object,  he  would  infer  with  certain- 
ty the  existence  of  an  intelligent 
Creator.  And  this  is  the  welcome 
conclusion  to  which  an  attentive 
examination  of  the  grass  of  the 
field  inevitably  leads. — Macmillan, 

Effects  of  Unbelief.— Unbelief 
is  the  occasion  of  all  sin  and  the 
venr  bond  of  iniquity.  It  does 
nothing  but  darken  and  destroy. 
It  makes  the  world  a  moral  desert, 
where  no  divine  footsteps  are  heard, 
where  no  angels  ascend  an^  de- 
scend, where  no  living  hand  adorns 
the  fields,  feeds  the  fowls  of  heaven, 
or  regulates  events.  Thus  it  makes 
nature,  the  garden  of  God,  a  mere 
automaton,  and  the  history  of  Pro- 
vidence a  fortuitous  succession  of 

ents;  man,  a  creature  of  acci- 


dents, and  prayer  a  useless  cere- 
mony. It  annihilates  even  the 
vestiges  of  heaven  that  still  remain 
upon  the  earth,  and  stops  the  vray 
to  every  higher  region. — Krum- 
mocker. 

"He  Game  unto  His  Own."  — 
When  Ulysses  returned,  with  fond 
anticipations,  to  his  home  in 
Ithaca,  his  family  did  not  recog- 
nise him.  Even  the  wife  of  his 
bosom  denied  her  husband,  so 
changed  was  he  by  an  absence  of 
twenty  years,  and  the  hardships 
of  a  long,  protracted  war.  It  was 
thus  true  of  the  vexed  and  aston- 
ished Greek,  as  of  a  nobler  King, 
that  ''he  came  unto  his  own, 
and  his  own  received  him  not."  In 
this  painfiil  position  of  affairs  he 
called  for  a  bow  which  he  had  left 
at  hoiue,  when,  embarking  for  the 
siege  of  Troy,  he  bade  fjorewell  to 
the  orange  groves  and  vine-clad  hills 
of  Ithaca.  He  seized  it.  To  their 
surprise  and  joy,  like  a  green 
wand  lopped  from  a  willow  tree, 
it  yields  to  his  arms;  it  bendfi, 
till -the  bow-string  touches  his  ear. 
The  wife,  now  sure  that  he  is  her 
long-lost  and  long-lamented  hus- 
band, throws  herself  into  his  fond 
embraces,  and  his  household  confe<is 
him  the  fame  Ulysses.  If  I  may 
compare  small  things  with  great, 
our  Lord  gave  such  proof  of  His 
Divinity  when  He  too  stood,  a 
stranger  in  £Us  own  home,  despised 
and  refected  of  men,  a  Man  of 
sorrows,  and  acquainted  with  grief. 
He  bent  the  stubDom  laws  of  nature 
to  His  will,  and  proved  Himself 
Creator  by  His  mastery  over  crea- 
tion.— Outhrie. 

A  SimiHtade. — A  very  tender 
parent  had  a  son  who  from  his 
earliest  years  proved  headstrong 
and  dissolute.  Conscious  of  the 
extent  of  his  dements,  he  dreaded 
^d  hated  his  parent.  Meanwhile 
every  means  wore  used  to  duarm 
him  of  these  ^suspicions,  so  un- 
worthy of  the  tendcamess  fuicl  love 
which  yearned  in  his  other's 
bosom,  and  of  all  the  kindness  and 
forbearance  which  yrere  lavished 
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upon  him.  Eventually  the  means 
appeared  to  he  succesflfol,  and  oon- 
fidence,  in  a  great  degree,  took 
the  place  of  his  ungenerous  suspi- 
cions. Entertained  in  the  fjEunily 
as  one  who  had  never  trespassea, 
he  now  left  his  home  to  embark  in 
mercantile  affairs,  and  was  assured 
that  if  in  any  extaremity  he  would 
apply  to  his  parent  he  should  find 
his  application  kindly  received. 
In  the  course  of  years  it  fell  out 
that  he  was  reduced  to  extremity ; 
but,  instead  of  communicating  his 
case  to  his  parent,  his  base  sus- 
picion and  disbeliel  of  his  tender- 


ness and  care  again  occupied  him, 
and  he  neglected  to  apply  to  him. 
Who  can  tell  how  deeply  that 
father's  heart  was  rent  at  such 
depravity  of  feeling  ?  Yet  this  ia 
the  case  of  the  beUever  who,  par- 
doned and  accepted  and  made  par- 
taker of  a  Father's  love  and  cove- 
nant promises  when  under  distress,- 
refuses  to  trust  hia  heavenly  and 
almighty  Parent,  throws  away  his 
filial  confidence,  and  with  his  old- 
suspicions  stands  aloof  in  sullen 
distrust.  Oh,  how  is  God  dis^ 
honoured  by  this  sinful  unbeHef  t 
— Salter, 


•mm 


VANITY. 

"  If  a  man  think  himself  to  be  something,  when  he  is^  nothing,  he  deoeiveth 

himself  .">-^  Gal.  vi.  8. 


That  is  said  to  be  vain  which 
vanisheth. — Arrowsmith, 

It  is  the  devil's  masterpiece  to 
make  ns  think  well  of  ourselves. — 
Adam, 

LioHT,  empty  minds  are  like 
bladders — ^blownup  with  anything. 
— Leightan. 

As  well  try  to  fill  the  yawning 
chasm  with  a  few  grains  of  sand 
as  satisfy  the  gulf  of  the  soul's 
desires  with  the  pleasures  of  an 
empty  world. — Macduff. 

«  Most  persons,"  says  Seeker, 
"  are  like  Themistocles,  who  never 
found  himself  so  much  contented 
as  when  he  found  himself  praised. 
I  will  not  say  a  gracious  heart 
never  lifts  up  itself;  but  I  will  say 
that  grace  in  the  heart  never  lifts  it 
up. 

When  you  are  disposed  to  be 
vain  of  your  mental  acquirements, 
look  up  to  those  who  are  more 
accomplished  than  yourself,  that 
you  may  be  fired  with  emulation ; 
but,  when  you  feel  dissatisfied  with 
your  circumstances,  look  down  on 
those  beneath  you,  that  you  may 
learn  contentment. — Moore. 

Yanitt  is  inscribed  on  every 
earthly  pursuit,  on  all  sublunary 
labour:   its  materials,  its  instru- 


ments, and  its  objects  will  alike 
perish.  An  incurable  taint  of  mor- 
tality has  seized  upon  and  will 
consume  them  ere  long.  The 
acquisitions  derived  firom  religion, 
the  graces  of  a  renovated  mind, 
are  alone  permanent.  —  Bobert 
HaXl. 

Pride  and  Vani^.  —  Excessive 
vanity  may  be  matched  by  pride, 
which  I  uiink  is  a  much  worse 
quality  (if  we  may  call  these  two 
qualities,  when  they  arise  firom  the 
same  root,  and  only  receive  this 
circmnstantial  diversity  from  the 
different  tempers  of  the  subject), 
it  being  in  a  good-natured  man 
what  we  call  unity  in  an  ill- 
natured  man  pride. —  Wa/rhurton, 

Life's  Expexienoe. — Mr.  Locke, 
about  two  months  before  his  death, 
drew  up  a  letter  to  a  certain  gentle- 
man, and  left  his  direction  on  it : 
*'  To  be  delivered  to  him  after  my 
decease."  In  it  are  these  remark- 
able words :  *'  This  life  is  a  scene 
of  vanity  that  soon  passes  away, 
and  affords  no  solid  satisfaction  but 
in  the  consciousness  of  doing  well, 
and  in  the  hopes  of  another  life. 
This  is  what  I  can  say  upon  ex- 
perience, and  what  you  will  find 
to  be  true  when  you  come  to  make 
up  the  account." — WhUeoroBs. 
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Uncertainties  of  Life.  —  It  is 
related  of  Sesostris  that,  having 
taken  many  of  the  neighbouring 
kings  prisoners,  he  oompeUed  them, 
by  tnms,  to  draw  his  chariot.  One 
of  these  royal  slaves  one  day  fixed 
his  eyes  stead&Btlv  on  the  wheels 
of  the  chariot  as  they  went  rotmd, 
which  the  monarch  observing,  he 
asked  him  why  he  was  so  intent 
on  so  small  an  object.  He  re- 
plied that  the  falling  of  the  spoke, 
which  was  a  litUe  while  ago 
the  highest,  to  the  lowest  pla<M, 
reminded  him  of  the  nncertamties 
of  life.  Sesostris,  it  is  said,  doly 
weighing  this  remark,  would  never 
after  be  drawn  by  these  royal 
slaves. — Anon, 

An  Emblem. — "  I  onoe  heard," 
says  Gotthold,  *'of  a  sagacious 
man,  who,  being  on  his  death-bed, 
was  solicited  to  leave  some  me- 
morial to  his  friends.  Unable  to 
articulate,  he  made  signs  to  have 
pen  and  ink  brought  to  him,  and 
with  these  traced  two  great  circles, 
or  nothings,  upon  a  sheet  of  paper. 
After  his  decease,  there  was  much 
speculation  what  these  could  mean. 
The  common  conjecture  was  that 
he  intended  to  signify  that  the 
body  and  the  soul  have  their  ap- 
pointed circuits,  and  that,  when 
these  are  finished,  they  return 
severally  to  their  origin — the  body 
to  the  earth,  and  me  spirit  unto 
God.  In  my  opinion,  however,  tiie 
two  ciphers  must  have  been  in- 
tended to  show  the  nullity  of  all 
teirestrial  things,  just  as  the  wisest 
of  monarohs  could  find  nothing 
but  vanity  and  vexation   in  the 


learning,  pleasures,  joys,  honour, 
wealth,  and  glory  of  the  world.'* 

AH  is  Vanity.  —  Honour  must 

Sut  off  its  robes  when  the  play  is 
one ;  make  it  never  so  glorious 
a  show  on  this  world's  stage,  it 
hath  but  a  short  part  to  act.  A 
great  name  of  worldly  glory  is  bat 
like  a  peal  rung  on  the  beUs ;  the 
common  people  are  the  clappers; 
the  rope  tbat  moves  them  is  popu- 
larity; if  you  once  let  go  your 
hold  and  leave  pulling,  the  clapper 
lies  still,  and  farewell  honour. 
Strength,  though,  like  Jeroboam, 
it  put  foith  the  arm  of  oppression, 
shall  soon  fall  down  withered  (1 
Kings  xiii.  4).  Beauty  is  like  an 
almanack — ^if  it  last  a  year,  it  is 
well;  pleasure  like  lightning — 
oritur  J  moritur,  sweet,  but  short — 
a  flash  and  away.  All  vanities  are 
but  butterflies,  which  wanton  chil- 
dren greedily  catch  for ;  and  some- 
times they  fly  beside  them,  some- 
times before  them,  sometimes 
behind  them,  sometimes  close  by 
them;  yea  through  their  fingers, 
and  yet  they  miss  them ;  and 
when  they  have  them,  they  are 
butterflies;  they  have  painted 
wings,  but  are  crude  and  squalid 
worms.  Such  are  the  things  of 
this  world,  vanities,  butterflies.  . 
....  The  world  itself  is  not 
unlike  an  artichoke — ^nine  parts  of 
it  are  unprofitable  leaves,  scarce 
the  tithe  is  good ;  about  it  there 
is  a  little  picking  meat,  nothing 
so  wholesome  as  dainty;  in  the 
midst  of  it  there  is  a  core,  which 
is  enough  to  choke  them  that 
devour  it. — Adams, 


#•• 


VIRTUE. 

"  Add  to  your  faith  virtue."— 2  Pet,  L  5. 


It  is  no  small  happiness  to 
attend  those  from  whom  we  may 
reoeive  precepts  and  examples  of 
virtue. — Bishop  HaU, 

YiBTUB  is  not  to  be  considered 
in  the  light  of  mere  innocence,  or 
abstaining  from  harm,  but  as  the 
exertion  of  our  fieumltieB  in  doing 
good. — Butler, 


YiRTtTE*8  road  is  like  the  passage 
of  Hannibal  over  the  Alps,  a  tiring 
toil  of  infinite  danger,  out,  when 
once  performed,  lets  him  into  the 
world's  garden,  Italy.— FeWfcam* 

YiBTtJE  is  like  precious  odours, 
most  fragrant  where  they  are  in- 
censed or  crushed ;  for  prosperity 
doth  best  discover  vice,  out  adver- 
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sity  doth  best  diflcover  yirtue. — 
Bacon, 

'•Virtue,  according  to  my  idea," 
says  Mrs.  Jameson,  **is  the  habitual 
sense  of  right,  and  the  habitual 
courage  to  act  up  to  that  sense  of 
right,  combined  with  benevolent 
S3rinpathies,  the  charity  which 
thinketh  no  evil.  The  union  of 
the  highest  conscience  and  the 
highest  sympathy  fulfils  my  notion 
of  virtue." 

The  Term  "  Virtue."— What  we 
ought  to  understand  by  the  term 
"^mrtue"  is  the  complete  assem- 
blage of  every  virtuous  qualifica- 
tion ;  for,  as  a  royal  diadem  admits 
only,  in  the  circle  of  ornaments 
that  compose  it,  diamonds  and  the 
most  precious  stones,  so  the  word 
**  virtue  "  implies  the  union  of  all 
that  is  virtuous.  Take  away  a 
single  attribute,  and  you  destroy 
the  whole;  it  is  no  longer  virtue 
that  remains. — Ephraim, 

Virtue  Personified. — ^Dr.  Blair 
once  thus  apostrophised  virtue: 
**  O  Virtue,  if  thou  wert  embodied, 
how  all  men  would  love  thee  I" 
His  colleague,  Dr.  Walker,  the 
same  day  rejoined  as  follows: 
•<  Virtue  has  been  embodied.  Did 
all  men  love  her?  No;  she  was 
despised  and  rejected  of  men,  who, 
after  defaming,  insulting,  and 
scourging  her,  led  her  to  Calvary, 
where  they  crucified  her  between 
two  thieves." 

Pharisaism.  —  We  must  not 
love  virtue  for  the  bare  sake  of 
reputation  and  human  esteem. 
To  do  good,  purely  to  be  gazed  at, 
and  talked  of,  and  applauded — this 
was  the  character  of  &e  Pharisees, 
whose  vices  were  real,  and  whose 
virtues  were  imaginary ;  but,  had 
their  virtues  been  as  real  as  their 
vices,  this  poor  view  and  narrow 
purpose  would  have  spoilt  them 
all,  and  they  could  only  expect 
their  reward  where  they  sought  it 
— that  is,  from  men. — Jortin, 

Virtue  Strengthened.  —  Virtue 
mxist  be  fonned  and  supported,  not 
by  unfrequent  acts,  but  by  daily 


and  repeated  exertions.  In  order 
to  its  becoming  either  vigorous  or 
usefiil,  it  must  be  habitually  active; 
not  breaking  forth  occasionally 
with  a  transient  lustre,  like  the 
blaze  of  a  comet,  but  regular  in 
its  returns,  like  the  light  of  day; 
not  like  the  aromatic  gale,  which 
sometimes  feasts  the  sense,  bat 
like    the    ordinary  breeze,  which 

Eurifies  the    air,   and  renders  it 
ealthfhl.  Slair, 

Ohief  Virtue. — ^As  the  hermits 
were  communing  together,  there 
arose  a  question  as  to  which  of  all 
the  virtues  was  most  necessary  to 
perfection.  One  said,  chastity; 
anoUier,  humility ;  a  third,  justice. 
St.  Anthony  remained  silent  until 
aU  had  given  their  opinion,  and 
then  he  spoke.  "  Tou  nave  all  said 
well;  but  none  of  you  have  said 
aright  The  virtue  most  necessary 
to  perfection  is  prudence;  for  the 
most  virtuous  actions  of  men,  un- 
less governed  and  directed  by 
prudence,  are  neither  pleasing 
to  God,  nor  serviceable  to  others, 
nor  profitable  to  ourselves." — 
Anon. 

Vice  and  Virtue. — ^Virtue  is  not 
a  mushroom  that  springeth  up  of 
itself  in  one  night,  when  we  are 
asleep  or  regard  it  not,  but  a 
deUoate  plant,  that  groweth  slowly 
and  tenoerly,  needing  much  pains 
to  cultivate  it,  much  care  to  guard 
it,  much  time  to  mature  it.  Neither 
is  vice  a  spirit  that  will  be  conjured 
away  with  a  charm,  slain  by  a 
single  blow,  or  despatched  by  one 
stab.  Who,  then,  will  be  so  foolish 
as  to  leave  the  eradicating  of  vice, 
and  the  planting  in  of  virtue  into 
its  place,  to  a  few  years  or  weeks  ? 
Yet  he  who  procrastinates  his  re- 
pentance and  amendment  grossly 
does  so;  with  his  eyes  open,  he 
abridges  the  time  allotted  for  the 
longest  and  most  important  work 
he  has  to  perform :  he  is  a  fboL — 
Barrow.  • 

Emblems.  —  There  is  some- 
thing in  the  glow  of  precious  stones 
that  peculiarly  fits  them  to  serve 
for   spiritual    figures.      There   is 
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about  them  a  subtle  light,  a  bril- 
liancy that  bamB  without  fire;  that 
oonsumes  nothing,  and  requires  no 
supply ;  that  for  eyer  shines  with- 
out oU;  that  is  ever-liTing,  unwast- 
ing,  unohanged  by  any  of  the 
natural  elements.  A  diamond  that 
glows  in  the  sunlight  flashes  yet 
more  beautifully  in  the  night.  No 
mould  ean  get  root  upon  it;  no 
rast  can  tarmsh  it ;  no  decay  can 
waste  it.  The  jewels  that  were 
buried  two  thousand  years  ago,  if 
now  dug  up  from  royal  and  priestly 
tombs,  would  come  forth  as  laur 


and  fresh  as  they  were  when  the 

groud  wearer  first  carried  them  in 
is  diadem — fit  emblems  by  which 
to  represent  spiritual  qualities,  and 
the  beauty  and  imperishableneas 
of  Christian  Tirtue.     And  a  oom- 

Eany  of  holy  men  resting  upon  the 
lOrd  Jesus  Christ  may  well  be 
compared  to  a  palace  built  upon 
broad  foundations,  and  sparkung 
to  the  very  smnmit  with  Hying 
stones,  which  throw  back  to  the 
sun  a  differing  flash  through  every 
hour  of  his  rise  or  fall  through  the 
long  day. — Beeeher. 


■^•x 


WATCHFULNESS. 

"  Watch  ye,  stand  fast  in  the  faith,  ^nit  yon  like  men,  be  strong." — 

1  Cor,  xvi.  IS. 


No*  duty  can  be  despatched  well 
without  prayer,  nor  prayer  without 
watching. 

Watchfulnsss  is  of  as  great 
importance  to  prayer  as  prayer  is 
to  all  our  other  duties. — OurnalL 

A  WATCHFUL  soul  is  a  soul  upon 
the  wing,  a  soul  out  of  gun-shot,  a 
soul  upon  a  rock,  a  soul  in  a  casUe, 
a  soul  above  the  clouds,  a  soul  held 
faat  in  everlasting  arms. — BrooJct. 

Fob  a  Christian  to  watch  in  a 
spiritual  sense  is  to  preserve  his 
soul  awake  from  sin  m  the  night 
of  this  world,  that  he  may  keep  the 
Lord's  charge,  and  do  the  duty 
imposed  upon  him  as  a  Christian. 

There  is  no  creature  in  all  God*s 
works,  but  His  providence  watcheth 
over  it,  even  to  a  sparrow  and  a 
hair.  Let  there  be  no  word  or 
work  of  thine  over  which  thou  art 
not  watchful.  Thou  shalt  be  judged 
by  them,  even  to  thy  idle  words 
and  thoughts;  and  wilt  thou  not 
have  care  of  them  ? — Oumall. 

Fharisaiflm  Bebuked. — '<  It  was 
my  custom  in  my  youth,"  says  a 
celebrated  Persian  writer,  "  to  rise 
from  my  sleep,  to  watch,  pray,  and 
read  the  Koran.  One  ni^t,  while 
I  was  thus  engaged,  my  father,  a 
man  of  practised  virtue,  awoke, 
•^^holdl^  said   I   to   him— « thy 


other  children  ore  lost  in  earthly 
slumbers,  while  I  alone  am  awake 
to  praise  God.'  *  Son  of  my  soul,' 
said  he,  '  it  is  better  to  sleep  than 
to  wake  to  remark  the  faults  of  thy 
brethren.' " 

Bonl  and  Heart — Watchfuliiess 
is  nothing  else  but  the  soul  running 
up  and  down,  to  and  fro,  busy 
everjrwhere ;  it  is  the  heart  busied 
and  employed  with  diligent  obser- 
vation  of  quid  inde — ^what  comes 
from  within  us — and  of  quid  inde 
— what  comes  from  without  us  and 
into  us.  Ah,  souls  t  you  are  no 
longer  safe  and  secure  than  when 
you  are  upon  your  watch.  While 
Antipater  Kept  the  watch,  Alexan- 
der was  safe ;  and  while  we  keep  a 
strict  watch,  we  are  safe. 

Pastoral  Yigilanoe.  —  Latimer 
told  the  clergy  in  his  time  that,  if 
they  would  not  learn  diligence  and 
vigilance  of  the  prophets  and  apos- 
tles, thev  should  learn  it  of  the 
devil,  who  goes  up  and  down  his 
diocese,  and  acts  by  an   untired 

Sower,  seeking  whom  he  may 
estroy.  When  the  wolves  are 
abroad,  the  shepherd  should  not 
sleep,  but  watch,  remembering  that 
he  were  better  have  all  the  olood 
of  all  the  men  in  the  world  upon 
him,  than  the  blood  of  one  soul 
upon  him,  by  his  negligence  or 
otherwise. — Brookdm 
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Sonl-Keepiiig. — Oottbold  said, 
"  Whatever  eke  yon  may  do,  I 
beseech  you  see  that  you  keep  with 
care  the  precione  jewel  of  your 
immortal  soul.  In  these  days  of 
ours  means  have  been  devised  for 
searching  and  recovering  lost  things 
out  of  navigable  rivers,  and  even 
the  tempestuous  sea;  but  who 
knows  how  to  rescue  a  lost  soul 
from  the  abyss  of  hell  ? '*  "Alasf* 
exclaimed  one  of  the  company, 
**  this  jewel  is  £ur  from  safe  when 
entrusted  to  such  care  as  ours ;  and 
He  who  is  the  Keeper  of  Israel, 
and  neither  slumbers  nor  sleeps, 
must  undertake  the  larger  share  of 
the  task."  To  which  Gotthold 
replied,  **  How  true  that  is  1** 

Yarieties  of  Watohfdlneas. — Men 
are  afraid  of  breaking  down  where 
they  are  strongest,  but  are  seldom 
afraid  of  their  weaknesses.  If  a 
man  is  hard,  he  fears  mellowness. 
A  proud  man  watches  lest  he  should 
let  hiinself  down.  A  selfish  man 
is  vigilant  against  being  unduly 
tempted  by  profuse  kindness.  And 
no  man  has  a  more  salutary  fear 
of  rash  generosity  than  he  whose 
pores  are  sealed  so  tight  that  all 
the  suns  of  prosperity  cannot  open 
them.  Men  are  apt  to  guard 
themselves  where  it  is  impossible 
for  them  to  be  overcome ;  but  they 
are  quite  careless  of  those  open 
avenues  through  which  temptation 
comes  and  goes  so  easily  that  they 
are  unconscious  of  wrong-doing 
because  they  are  not  pained  by  it. 
— Beecher. 

Watching  agamst  EviL  —  Some 
birds  live  by  themselves,  having 
their  own  httle  nests  apart,  and 
flying  about  alone.  But  some  Hve 
in  flocks,  and  aaake  bird  conomnni- 
ties.     Tkeix  nests  are  found  to- 


gether, and  they  fly  about  in 
regiments.  The  rooks  are  an 
example.  Now,  when  a  flock  of 
these  birds  light  on  a  field,  forag- 
ing, they  often  set  one  of  theur 
number  on  a  tree  in  the  fence, 
to  watch  when  any  one  approaches, 
and  caw  alarm.  At  sea  a  sailor 
is  sent  to  the  mast-head  to  look 
out,  and  tell  when  the  sail  of 
another  ship  appears  in  sight,  or 
distant  land  comes  in  view;  es- 
pecially at  night  and  in  storm,  lest 
the  vessel  suddenly  strike  some 
other  bark,  or  on  a  noating  iceberg, 
or  ru^  among  the  breakers.  In 
these  cases  tiiere  is  watching 
itgainst  evil. — Edmand. 

A  Similitude. — "As  the  sailor 
off  Cape  May  rides  by  that  danger- 
ous coast  in  safety,"  says  an  Ameri- 
can writer,  "how  often  does  he 
bless  the  care  and  skill  that  has 
placed  a  Hghthouse  so  brilliant 
that,  for  thnrty  miles  around,  he 
can  see  and  avoid  the  dangers 
which  formerly  siade  it  such  a 
fearfrd  spot  for  the  mariner!  A 
lantern  twelve  feet  long  and  eight 
feet  in  diameter,  with  two  im- 
naense  wicks  fed  with  petroleum- 
oil,  surrounded  by  glass  prisms 
BcientifioaUy  arranged,  is  placed 
under  the  care  of  an  intelligent 
Christian  man.  This  lantern,  when 
lighted,  is  made  to  revolve  by  an 
immense  weight,  which  must  be 
wound  up  every  half-hour.  During 
the  long,  dark,  stormy  winter 
nights  no  drowsy  guard  can  be 
trusted  with  the  oare  of  the  light, 
lest  the  storm-beaten  crew  trust- 
ing to  its  beams  for  their  lives 
go  down  amid  the  waves.**  So 
should  the  Christian  study  to 
keep  burning  the  light  of  Christ's 
love,  in  his  heart,  lest  his  soul 
suffer  shipwreck. 


-•♦- 


WISDOM. 

"  The  Lord  giveth  wisdom:  out  of  His  mouth  cometh  knowledge  and 

understanding." — Prov,  ii.  6. 

^  PowBB  is  a  great  perfection,  but  the  spiritual  life  of  God's  grace  and 
wisdom  a  greater.—  Cha/mocJc.  the  communion  of  Hifi  Spirit. — 

Tbux  wisdom  m^iiTitrftiT^p  Boan  in  lyiodaii. 
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Lbabmino  falls  far  short  of  wis- 
dom. .  .  Knowledge  is  the  trea- 
sure of  the  mind,  but  discretion 
is  the  key  to  it,  without  which  it 
is  useless.  The  practical  part  of 
wisdom  is  the  best. — Feltham. 

Perfect  wisdom  hath  four  parts 
—  viz.,  wisdom,  the  principle  of 
doing  things  aright;  justice,  the 
principle  of  doing  things  equally 
in  public  and  private;  fortitude, 
the  principle  of  not  flying  danger, 
but  meeting  it;  and  temperance, 
the  principle  of  subduing  desires 
and  living  moderately. — Plato. 

Innooency  and  Wisdom.  —  Wis- 
dom without  innooency  is  knavery ; 
innooency  without  wisdom  is 
foolery:  be  therefore  as  wise  as 
serpents  and  innocent  as  doves. 
The  subtilty  of  the  serpent  instructs 
the  innocenoT  of  the  dove;  the 
innooency  of  the  dove  corrects 
the  subtilty  of  the  serpent.  What 
God  hath  joined  together  let  no 
man  separate. — Quarlss. 

Wisdom's  Shade. — As  the  palm- 
tree  spreadeth  its  boughs  and 
branches  so  wide,  and  giveth  such 
pleasant  shadows,  that  Xerxes,  the 
king  of  Persia,  took  singular  de- 
light to  sit  under  it  whole  days 
together :  so  likewise  wisdom,  com- 
ing out  of  the  mouth  of  the  Most 
High,  with  heavenly  comfort  sha- 
doweth,  recreateth,  and  defendeth 
all  those  that  commit  themselves 
under  the  shadow  thereof  from  all 
harm  and  danger. — Spencer, 

Troe  Wisdom  Hmnble.  —  The 
celebrated  Aboo  Yusuph,  in  the 
reign  of  the  Caliph  Hadee,  was 
a  very  remarkable  instanee  of  Ihat 
humility  which  distinguishes  true 
wisdom.  His  sense  of  his  own 
deficiencies  often  led  him  to  enter- 
tain doubts  where  men  of  less 
knowledge  and  more  presumption 
were  decided.  It  is  related  of  this 
judge,  that  on  one  occasion,  after 
a  veiy  patient  investigation  of 
facts,  he  declared  that  his  know- 
ledge was  not  competent  to  de- 
cide upon  the  case  before  him. 
"  Pray,  do  you  expect,*'  said  a  pert 


courtier,  who  heard  this  declara- 
tion, "that  the  Caliph  is  to  pay 
your  ignorance?*'  **I  do  not," 
was  the  mild  reply.  "  The  Cahph 
pays  me,  and  well,  for  what  I  do 
know ;  if  he  were  to  attempt  to 
pay  me  for  what  I  do  not  Imow, 
the  treasures  of  his  vast  empire 

would  not  suffice.'* Malcolm's 

•*  PerHar 

"Poor  Wise  Men."—"  There  was 
a  little  city,  and  few  men  within 
it;  and  there  came  a  great  king 
against  it,  and  besieged  it,  and 
built  great  bulwarks  against  it. 
•Now  there  was  found  in  it  a  poor 
wise  man,  and  he  by  his  wisdom 
delivered  the  eity;  yet  no  man 
remembered  that  same  poor  man." 
It  is  not  tmlikely  that  in  these 
words  Solomon  referred  to  some 
real  historical  fietct,  for  such  a  fact 
is  recorded  in  more  than  one  in- 
stance. Archimedes,  by  his  extra- 
ordinary wisdom,  saved  the  city 
of  Syracuse,  when  besieged  by  the 
Romans.  He  did  this,  not  by 
fighting,  nor  by  teaching  others 
to  fight ;  he  acted  not  as  a  soldier, 
but  as  a  philosopher,  construct- 
ing machines  and  burning-lenses, 
which  destroyed  the  Roman  ships 
as  they  approached  the  walls  of 
the  city.  It  is  true  the  city  was 
taken,  yet  not  by  the  Roman 
forces,  but  by  the  treachery  of  one 
who  betraved  it.  Nor  was  Archi- 
medes either  rewarded  or  even 
spared  on  account  of  his  skill,  but 
was  cruelly  murdered  while  in 
the  act  of  working  out  a  new  pro- 
blem for  the  further  safety  of  the 
city.  There  is  also  a  stoiy  of 
Anaximenes,  who  met  Alexander 
when  he  was  marching  to  destroy 
Lamneaeus.  Alexander,  suspect- 
ing tnat  Anaximenes  was  coming 
to  intercede  for  the  safety  of  the 
city,  immediately  resolved  to  frus- 
trate his  purpose  by  taking  an  oath 
that  he  would  not  erant  him  any- 
thing that  he  should  ask.  "Then," 
said  Anaximenes,  "  I  request  that 
you  will  destroy  this  city."  Alex- 
ander was  thus  outwitted,  but  he 
respected  his  oath,  and  the  city 
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WAS  Spared.  Thus  it  was  the 
wisdom  of  one  man  which,  by 
Buddenlj  taking  advantage  of 
Alexander's  oath,  saved  a  noble 
city  from  destraction.  Solomon 
could  not,  of  oonrse,  have  these 
instances  in  view,  because  he  lived 
long  before  they  occurred ;  but  he 
might  have  others  in  view  equally 


true.  His  design  was  to  show 
that  in  this  life  \irtue  and  wisdom 
may  perform  the  most  important 
services,  and  yet  often  be  unre- 
warded; and  hence  the  certainty 
of  a  future  life,  when  God  will 
render  to  every  man  according  to 
his  deeds. — W.  Cooke. 


»•• 


« 


WORKS. 

Not  by  works  of  rigbteonsness  which  we  have  done,  bat  according  to  His 

mercy  He  saved  us.*' — Tiim  ill.  5. 


The  confession  of  evil  works  is 
the  first  beginning  of  good  works. 
— Auqu%iine. 

Faith  and  works  are  as  neces- 
sary to  our  spiritual  life  as  Chris- 
tians as  soul  and  body  are  to  our 
natural  life  as  men ;  for  faith  is 
the  soul  of  religion,  and  works  are 
the  body. — Colton, 

Bt  flowers,  understand  faith; 
by  fruit,  good  works.  As  the 
flower  is  biefore  the  fruit,  so  is 
faith  before  good  works;  so 
neither  is  the  fruit  without  the 
flower,  nor  good  works  without 
faith. 

Faith  and  Works.  — 'Twas  an 
unhappv  division  that  has  been 
made  between  faith  and  works. 
Though  in  my  intellect  I  may 
divide  them,  just  as  in  the  candle 
I  know  there  is  both  light  and 
heat ;  but  yet,  put  out  the  candle, 
and  they  are  both  gone;  one 
remains  not  without  the  other. 
So  *tis  betwixt  faith  and  works; 
nay,  in  a  right  conception,  Jides 
est  opus  (fai&  is  work) ;  if  I  be- 
lieve a  thing  because  I  am  com- 
manded, that  is  opus  (work). — 
Selden, 

Similitadea.  —  There  are  two 
beautiful  similitudes  in  the  '*  Shep- 
herd of  Hermes,"  to  the  following 
effect.  The  seer  is  shown,  in  the 
first,  a  number  of  trees,  all  which, 
while  it  is  winter,  are  alike  with- 
out their  leaves,  and  seeming 
therefore  to  him  all  alike  dead; 
and  he  is  told  that,  as  the  dry  and 
the  green  trees    are    not  distin- 


guishable one  from  another  in  the 
winter,  while  all  alike  are  leafless 
and  bare,  so  neither  in  the  present 
age  are  the  just  from,  sinners. 
In  the  second,  he  is  again  shown 
the  trees,  but  now  some  of  them 
are  putting  forth  leaves,  while 
others  are  still  remaining  bare. 
Thus  shall  it  be  in  the  future  age, 
which  for  the  just  shall  be  a 
smnmer,  and  they  shall  be  de- 
clared openly,  while  their  hidden 
life  shall  then  manifest  itself ;  but 
for  the  sinners  it  shall  still  be 
winter,  and  they,  remaining  with- 
out leaf  or  firuit,  shall,  as  dry 
wood,  be  cut  down  for  tiie  burn- 
ing.— Trench, 

Works  with  Faith.  —  Sappose 
I  say,  *'A  tree  cannot  be  struck 
without  thunder : "  that  is  true  ; 
for  there  is  never  destructive 
lightning  without  thunder.  But, 
again,  if  I  say,  ''The  tree  was 
struck  by  lightning  without  thun- 
der:" that  is  true  too,  if  I  mean 
that  the  lightning  alone  struck  it 
without  the  thunder  striking  it. 
Yet  read  the  two  assertions,  and 
they  seem  contradictory.  So,  in 
the  same  way,  St.  Paul  says, 
''  Faith  justifies  without  works ;  *' 
that  is,  fjEuth  alone  is  that  which 
justifies  us,  not  works.  But  St. 
James  says,  "  Not  a  faith  which  is 
without  works."  There  will  be 
works  with  faith,  as  there  is  thim- 
der  with  lightning ;  but,  just  as  it 
is  not  the  thunder,  but  the  light- 
ning (the  lightning  without  the 
thunder),  that  strikes  the  tree,  so 
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it  is  not  the  works  which  justify. 
Put  it  in  one  sentelioe, — ^ith  alone 
justifies,  but  not  the  fiftith  which 
is  alone.  Lightning  alone  strikesi 
but  not  the  lightning  which  is 
alone  without  tiiunder;  for  that 
is  only  summer  lightning,  and 
harmless.— F.  W.  BoberUon. 

Dead  Works.  —  Dead  works 
are  works  performed  by  one  whose 
life  is  separated  from  the  life  of 
God.  When  anything  is  separated 
from  its  source,  there  must  be 
death.  Separate  the  stream  from 
its  fimntain,  and  there  is  death; 
separate  the  branch  from  the  tree, 
and  there  is  death;  separate  the 
body  fvojn  the  soul,  and  there  is 
death  f  separate  the  soul  from 
Godr  a&d  there  is  death.  Ihere 
may  be  natural  liib,  but  tiiere  is 
spiritual  death.  The  intellect 
liyes;  the  will  lives;  the  heart 
Hves ;  the  conscience  lives ;  instru- 
mental fisMultieB  of  action  are  all 
alive;  but  all  the  works  to  the 
production  of  which  they  combine, 
not  being  instinct  with  the  love  of 


God,  are  dead  works.  It  must  of 
course  be  admitted  that  the  affeo- 
tions  of  many  who  are  blind  and 
deaf  and  dumb  to  God  are  to- 
wards father  or  mother,  wife  or 
child,  brother  or  sister,  or  friend, 
all  enchanting  vivacity  and  tender- 
ness; but  human  excellence, 
Sarted  from  Gk>d,  is  like  the  fabled 
ower  which,  according  to  the 
Rabbis,  Eve  plucked  when  passing 
out  of  Paradise.  Severed  from 
its  native  root,  it  is  only  the  touch- 
ing memorial  of  a  lost  Eden, — 
sad  while  charming,  beautiful,  but 
dead.  Thus  separated,  men  may 
have  the  quality  of  manliness,  but 
not  of  godliness;  towards  one 
another  ^ere  may  be  melting  love, 
heroic  daring,  unbending  justice, 
most  magnificent  generosity;  but, 
whatever  they  may  be  with  regard 
to  men,  with  regard  to  €k>d  tibey 
are  dead.  Alienated  frt>m  His  life, 
even  good  works  are  dead  works — 
dead  while  they  live,  dead  as  the 
dead  leaves  on  the  dead  bou^ 
parted  from  its  parent  stem.  — 
Stanford, 


-M- 


WORLDLINESS. 

"  If  any  man  love  the  world,  the  love  of  the  Father  is  not  in  him.*'— 

1  John  il,  16. 


•*  Ik  the  worid  and  not  of  it,"  is 
the  real  Christian's  motto,— WhUe- 
field. 

In  the  morning  we  cany  the 
world  like  Atlas ;  at  noon  we  stoop 
and  bend  beneath  it ;  and  at  night 
it  crushes  us  flat  to  the  ground. — 
Beeeher. 

When  men  have  more  to  do  with 
the  world  than  they  can  well  man- 
age, they  shall  have  more  to  do 
with  Satan  than  they  can  well 
withstand.— Oilmen. 

Evert  thing  below  is  too  base 
for  the  soul's  nobility,  and  too 
brittle  for  the  soul's  stability.  Who 
would  set  under  the  droppings 
of  a  cistern  that  vessel  which  is 
able  to  Contain  all  the  waters  of 
the  ocean  7-^Secker, 

Earth  and  Heaven. — John  Eliot 
was  once  on  a  visit  to  a  merchant. 


and  finding  him  in  his  counting- 
house,  where  he  saw  books  of  busi- 
ness on  the  table,  and  aU  his  books 
of  devotion  on  the  shelf,  he  said  to 
him,  ''Sir,  here  ib  earth  on  the 
table,  and  heaven  on  the  shelfl 
Pray  don't  think  so  much  of  the 
table  as  altogether  to  forget  the 
shelf. " — Whitecrosi, 

The  Heavenly  Oonntiy. — ^A  holy 
indifference  to  present  things 
makes  it  easy  to  part  with  them, 
and  death  less  fearfrd.  Ghrysostom, 
in  a  letter  to  Ciriacus,  who  was 
tenderly  sensible  of  his  banish- 
ment, wrote  to  him,  ''You  now 
begin  to  lament  my  banirfiment ; 
but  I  have  done  so  for  a  long  time; 
for,  since  I  knew  that  heaven  was 
my  countxy,  I  have  esteemed  the 
whole  eartn  a  place  of  exile.  Con- 
stantinople,  from    whidi    I    am 
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expelled,  is  as  difitant  from  Paradise 
as  the  desert  to  which  they  send 
me." — Buck. 

Earthly  OomfortB.  —  We  may 
possess  earthly  comforts,  but  we 
must  not  be  possessed  by  them; 
we  may  use  them  as  flowers  to 
smell,  but  not  as  garlands  to  crown 
ourselves  with;  we  may  as  pilgrims 
walk  with  them,  as  staves  in  oar 
hands,  seeking  the  country  which 
is  above,  but  we  may  not  load 
ourselves  with  them,  or  bear  them 
as  burdens  upon  our  backs;  we 
may  make  them  our  encourage- 
ment, but  not  our  confidence ;  we 
may  use  them  as  accessories,  but 
we  may  not  love  them  as  our 
principal  happiness. — Anon. 

Voyage  of  the  Ohrbtiu^ — A 
Pagan  moralist  hath  represented 
the  folly  of  an  attachment  to  this 
world  almost  as  strongly  as  a 
Christian  could  express  it.  *'  ^hou 
art  a  passenger,"  says  he,  "  and 
thy  ship  hath  put  ii^tp  a  harbour 
for  a  few  hours.  The  tide  and  the 
wind  serve,  and  the  pilot  calls  thee 
to  depart,  and  thou  furt  amusing 
thyself,  and  gathering  shelts  and 
pebbles  on  the  shore,  till  they  set 
sail  without  thee."  So  is  every 
Christian  who,  being  upon  his 
voyage  to  a  happy  eternity,  delays, 
and  loiters,  and  thinks,  and  acts, 
as  if  he  were  to  dwell  here  for 
ever. — Jortin. 

The  World's  Troubles.  —  We 
complain  that  the  world  troubles 
us ;  then  what  do  we  there  ?  Why 
get  we  not  up,  in  our  spirits,  into 
tiie  quieter  region  ?  Whfkt  trouble 
would  tiie  thoughts  of  future  glory 
be  to  us  ?  How  are  thoughts  and 
wits  set  on  work  for  thip  flesh  I 
But  we  would  have  our  souls  flour- 
ish as  the  lilies,  without  anything 
of  their  own  care.  Yea,  we  make 
them  toil  for  torture,  and  x^ot  for 
joy,  r^volye  an  affliction  a  thousand 
tiipes  before  and  after  it  comes, 
f^ud  have  never  done  with  it,  when 
^eternal  blessedness  gains  xiot  a 
thought. — John  Howe. 

FleaBiiies  of  the  World.— It  is 


said  that  the  Duke  d'AIva  starved 
his  prisoners,  after  he  had  given 
them  quarter,  saying,  '*  Though  I 
promised  vour  hves,  I  promised 
not  to  find  you  meat."  Thus  in 
the  same  manner  doth  the  world 
deceive  its  votaries  in  the  end. 
The  Persians,  when  thev  obtained 
a  victory,  selected  the  noblest  slave, 
and  made  him  a  king  for  three 
days;  clothed  him  with  royal 
robes,  and  ministered  to  him  all 
the  pleasures  he  could  choose ;  but 
at  the  end  of  all  he  was  to  die  as  a 
sacrifice  to  mirth  and  folly.  So 
the  pleasures  of  the  world  are 
short-Uved,  and  he  only  is  the 
happy  man  who  is  rich  towards 
God,  and  lives  and  dies  in  His 
fifcvour. — Buck, 

Bait  for  OovetoiiBiiess. — Martin 
de  Golin,  master  of  the  Teutonic 
order,  was  taken  prisoner  by  the 
Prussians,  and  dehv^ed  bound  to 
be  beheaded.  But  he  persuaded 
his  executioner  first  to  tiuce  oft  his 
costly  clothes,  which  otherwise 
would  be  spoiled  with  the  sprink- 
ling of  the  blood.  Now  the 
prisoner,  being  partially  unbound 
to  be  unclothed,  and  finding  his 
arms  somewhat  loosened,  struck 
the  executioner  to  the  groimd, 
killed  hiufi  afterwards  with  his  own 
sword,  and  so  regained  l>oth  his 
life  and  liberty.  •  •  ;•  .-  •  ^e 
are  all  Achans  by  nature,  and  the 
Babylonish  garment  is  a  bait  for 
our  oovetousness ;  whilst  therefore 
we  ask  to  take  the  plunder  of  this 
wardrobe,  we  let  go  the  inastery 
we  had  formerly  of  it. — T.  Fuller. 

Hearts  Mortified. — Labonr  to 
get  your  hearts  mortified  to  the 
world,  dead  to  the  world.  Paul 
saith,  ''I  die  daUy."  We  should 
die  daily  to  the  world :  we  are 
baptized  into  the  death  of  Christ — 
that  is  to  signify  that  we  have 
taken  such  a  profession  as  to 
profess  to  be  even  as  dead  men 
to  the  world.  Now  there  are  no 
crosses  that  fidl  out  in  the  world 
that  doth  trouble  those  that  are 
dead ;  and,  if  our  hearts  were  dead 
to  tiie  world,  we  should   not  be 
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maoh  troubled  with  the  changes  of 
the  world,  or  the  tossing  about 
of  worldly  things.  Let  afflictions 
and  trouble  find  thee  with  a  mor- 
tified heart  to  the  world,  and 
they  will  not  break  thy  bones.  The 
bones  of  those  that  are  broken 
by  crosses  and  afflictions  are  those 
that  are  aUve  to  the  world.  When 
the  soldiers  fonnd  Christ  dead,  they 
brake  not  His  bones,  but  they 
broke  the  legs  of  one  that  was 
crucified  with  Him  and  of  the 
other. — J,  Burroughs. 

A  Similitude.  —  *'  I  once  saw," 
says  G.  Simeon,  *'  the  ascent  of  an 
air-balloon.  It  was  bound  to  the 
earth  by  eight  cords.  As  the 
process  went  on  of  filling  with 
gas,  it  seemed  struggling  to  get 
free,  and  striving  to  break  the 
bonds  which  kept  it  down.  At 
length  one  string  was  cut,  and 
immediately  the  part  at  liberty  was 
lifted  from  the  earth;  the  second 
and  third  were  loosened,  till,  the 
last  being  snapped  asunder,  it  rose 
migestically  towards  heaven,  show- 
ing tiiereby  its  high  destination, 
and  evincing  the  object  for  which 
it  struggled  to  get  free.  There  is 
a  picture  of  the  mind  I  would  fain 
possess  —  a  mind  whose  affections 
are  in  heaven,  a  mind  filled  with 
the  Spirit,  and,  in  proportion  as  it  is 
filled,  demonstrating  its  character 
by  its  ardent  aspiring  and  earnest 
longings  after  its  heavenly  inherit- 
ance. Thus,  as  the  cords  are  cut 
which  bind  the  soul  to  earth,  it 
will  rise  in  heart  and  affection  to 
the  region  where  it  fain  would  be." 


The  World's  Taint— There  was 
a  rich  man  at  the  court  of  King 
Herod ;  he  was  his  high  chamber- 
lain, and  was  dothed  in  costly 
apparel,  and  lived  in  the  greatest 
state  and  magnificence.  And  there 
came  to  him  from  distant  lands 
a  friend  of  his  youth,  whom  he 
had  not  seen  for  many  years. 
Anxious  to  do  him  honour,  the 
high  chamberlain  made  a  great 
feast,  and  invited  all  his  friends. 
The  tables  were  laden  with  the 
most  delicate  viands  on  dishes  of 
gold  and  silver,  and  many  costly 
vessels  filled  with  wines  of  all 
kinds.  The  rich  man  sat  at  the 
head  of  his  table;  on  his  right 
hand  sat  the  friend  who  had  come 
from  distant  lands ;  and  they  ate» 
and  drank,  and  were  satisfied. 
Then  said  the  stranger  to  the 
king*s  high  ohamberiain,  "  I  have 
never  seen  such  magnificence  as 
this  in  my  native  land."    And  he 

g raised  all  he  saw,  and  esteemed 
is  friend  the  happiest  of  men. 
But  the  rich  man,  tne  king's  high 
chamberlain,  took  sn  apple  from 
off  a  golden  dish ;  the  apple  was 
large  and  smooth,  and  rosy  as  the 
cheek  of  a  sleeping  infant ;  and,  as 
he  handed  it  to  his  friend,  he  said, 
"Behold  this  apple;  it  lay  upon 
a  golden  dish,  and  it  is  lovely  to 
look  upon."  Aiid  the  stranger,  the 
friend  of  his  youth,  took  the  apple 
and  cut  it  through;  but,  alas  I  at 
its  core  was  a  worm.  Then  the 
stranger  gave  a  fflanoe  towards  his 
host.  But  the  high  ohamberiain 
looked  down  and  sighed.  —  Kfttm- 
macher. 


-••- 


WORSHIP. 

"  Where  two  or  three  sre  gathered  together  in  My  name,  there  am  I  in  the 

midst  of  them." — Matt,  xviii  20. 


God  deserves  the  prime  and 
strength  of  thy  soul. 

A  SINCERE  Christian  never  finds 
more  freedom  of  spirit  than  in  his 
solitary  addresses  to  God. 

True  religion  is  an  habitual 
recollection  of  Gk>d,  and  an  inten- 
tion to  serve  Him. — Newton. 


The  Christian  should  endeavour 
to  dispose  his  occasions  so  that 
his  devotions  be  not  shut  oat  or 
crowded  up  into  straits  of  time, 
nor  interfere  with  other  necessary 
duties. — OvmalL 

Man  and  Worship. — ^It  is  for 
the  sake  of  man,  not  of  God,  that 
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worship  and  prayers  are  required ; 
not  that  God  may  be  rendered 
more  glorioos,  bat  that  man  may 
be  ms^e  better;  that  he  may  be 
oonfinned  in  a  proper  sense  of  his 
dependent  state,  and  acquire  those 
pious  and  yirtuous  dispositions  in 
which  his  highest  improvement 
consists. — Blair. 

Sinoerity  in  DoTotion.  —  The 
Pythagoreans  would  not  allow  their 
disciples  to  pay  homage  to  any  of 
their  deities  in  a  thoughtless  or 
careless  manner.  They  were  to 
come  to  the  temple  prej^ared  by 
n^ditation  at  home  for  their  solemn 
worship.  Their  minds  were  to  be 
disengaged  from  mere  secular  occu- 
pation, that  all  their  souls'  devotion 
might  be  thrown  into  their  prayers. 
If  such  was  the  reverence  paid  to 
the  gods  of  the  heathen  oy  the 
devotees  of  superstition,  how  much 
much  more  should  we  who  worship 
the  Lord  of  Heaven  and  of  Earth 
seek  to  yield  Him  an  undivided 
heart  1 

A  Worflhipping  Spirit. — It  was 
said  of  Sir  William  Cecil,  some 
time  Lord  Treasurer  of  England, 
that,  when  he  went  to  bed,  he 
would  throw  off  his  gown,  and  say, 
•*  Lie  there.  Lord  Treasurer,"  as  bid- 
ding adieu  to  all  state  affairs,  that 
he  might  the  more  quietly  repose 
himseU:  so,  when  we  go  to  any 
religious  duty,  whether  hearing  or 
praying,  coming  to  the  Lord's  table, 
or  in  any  other  religious  addresses 
whatsoever,  we  should  say,  "Lie 
by,  world ;  lie  by,  all  secular  cares, 
all  household  anairs,  all  pleasures, 
all  traffic,  i^  thoughts  of  gain ;  lie 
by  all ;  adieu  all  I " — Spencer, 

An  Apologue.  —  The  quiet  of 
a  Sunday  morning  was  broken  by 
the  tones  of  a  church  bell.  Over 
the  town  floated  its  full,  rich 
music,  and  then  came  back  again 
in  {ami  echoes.  The  bell  seemed 
charged  with  a  message  to  the 
people,  which  it  was  telling  with 
aU  its  might;  and  the  message 
ran  thus :  "  Come — come  I  Come 
—  come !    Come  —  come  I'*    But, 


although  well  understood,  it  was 
not  heeded  by  many;  and  this  is 
what  the  people  said  who  did  not 
heed  it,  and  what  Conscience  said 
to  them.  BeU :  *'  Come — come !  '* 
People:  "We  do  not  feel  very 
well  to-day."  Conscience :  "  Isn't 
it  strange  there  are  so  many  sick 
people  on  Sundays?  Many  who 
are  well  enough  on  Saturday  night 
are  unable  to  go  out  on  Sunday; 
and  those  who  are  so  sick  on 
Sunday  recover  when  Monday 
morning  comes.  It  might  seem 
as  if  some  weekly  epidemic  visited 
the  town  with  a  fall  supply  of 
headaches,  colds,  and  other  dis- 
orders." Bell :  *•  Come — come ! " 
People:  "The  weather  is  too  un- 
pleasant to-dav.'*  Conscience : 
"Yes,  the  weather  on  Sundays  is 
always  wrong — too  hot,  too  cold* 
too  wet,  too  cloudy,  or  too  windy. 
Sunday  heats  are  so  exhausting, 
Sunday  rains  are  so  penetrating, 
Sunday  colds  so  piercing,  that  no 
one  but  the  minister  and  the  sex- 
ton should  go  out  to  church ! " 
Bell :  "  Come — come  I "  People : 
"  We  have  company."  Conscience : 
"  Isn't  there  something  said  about 
the  stranger  within  thy  gates  keep- 
ing the  Sabbath  holy?"  BeU: 
"Come  —  cornel"  People:  "Our 
garments  are  not  good  enough." 
Conscience :  "  There  are  a  great 
many  directions  in  the  Bible  about 
how  we  shotild  come  before  the 
Lord,  but  the  style  and  quidity  of 
one's  clothing  are  not  mentioned. 
The  church  isn't  a  millinery 
establishment  or  a  showroom.  In 
old  times  the  rich  and  the  poor 
met  together,  for  the  Lord  is  the 
Maker  of  them  all."  Bell:  "Come 
—  come!"  People:  "We  are 
better  than  some  who  go  to 
church."  Conscience :  "  It  may  be, 
much  better  than  some,  but  are 
you  satisfied  with  that?  Will  it 
do  to  tell; the  Lord  so?  There  is 
something  in  the  parable  of  the 
Pharisee  and  PuoHcan  bearing 
upon  this  point."  BeU :  "  Come — 
come  I"  People:  "We  haven't 
any  seats  in  church."  Conscience: 
"  Yes,  there  are  always  seats  th^re 
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for  all  who  come.  There  need  be 
no  fear  of  intrading,  for  all  are 
welcome,  and  there  need  be  no 
fear  of  wearing  ont  your  welcome, 
for  yon  are  urged  to  come  eveir 
Snnday."  And  so  the  church  bell 
kept  ringing  oat  its  message, 
**  Come  —  come  I "  and  some 
heeded  the  message,  came,  thanked 


God  for  the  privilege  of  coming, 
and  resolved  to  come  always. 
Others  still  refosed,  and  Conscience 
went  to  sleep,  mnrmnring  ere  it 
slept,  "  What  shall  it  profit  a  man 
if  he  gain  the  whole  worid  and 
lose  his  own  soul?'*  —  Chriiiian 
Trea$ury. 


••• 


youTH. 

'*  Bemember  now  thy  Creator  in  the  days  of  thy  youth,  wkQeihe  evil  d»y% 
come  not,  nor  the  yean  draw  nigh,  when  thou  shalt  say,  I  have  no  pleaBore 
in  them." — Eeeles,  xii  1. 


Youth  is  the  bud  of  which  man- 
hood is  the  flower. — Collyer. 

A  MEW  cask  wiU  long  preserve 
the  tinotore  of  the  liqnor  with 
which  it  is  first  impregnated.  — 
Horttce. 

Youth  is  the  spring  of  life ;  and 
by  this  will  be  determined  the 
glory  of  summer,  the  abundance 
of  autunm,  the  provision  of  winter. 
— Jay. 

Thb  fairest  flower  in  the  gi^^den 
of  creation  is  a  young  mind  offer* 
ing  and  unfolding  itself  to  the  in- 
fluence of  divine  wisdom,  as  the 
heliotrope  turns  its  sweet  blossoms 
to  the  sun. — J.  E.  Smith, 

Departed  Youth.  —  The  retro- 
spect on  youth  is  too  often  like 
looking  back  on  what  was  a  fair 
and  promising  country,  but  it  is 
now  desolated  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing torrent,  from  which  we  have 
just  escaped.  Or  it  is  like  visiting 
the  grave  of  a  friend  whom  we 
had  ii^ured,  and  are  precluded  by 
his  death  from  the  possibility  of 
making  him  an  atonement.  —  /. 
Foster. 

Beslowment  of  Youth. — ^Bestow 
thy  youth  so  that  thou  mayest  have 
comfort  to  remember  it  when  it 
hath  fersaken  thee,  and  not  sigh 
and  grieve  at  the  account  thereof. 
"Whilst  thou  art  young,  <thou  wilt 
think  it  will  never  have  an  end; 
but  behold,  the  longest  day  hath 
his  evening,  and  that  thou  shalt 
enjoy  it  but  once — ^that  it  never 
turns  again ;  .use  it,  therefore,  as 


the  soring-time,  which  soon  de- 
partetn,  and  wherein  thou  oughtest 
to  plant  and  sow  all  provisions  for 
a  long  and  happy  life. — Sir  Walter 
RaJU^K 

Vidona  Toutti. — kn  old  writer 
says,  "A  man  who  goes  to  law 
finds  the  court  full  of  invisible  hooks. 
First  his  cloak,  then  the  skirts  of 
his  coat,  then  his  sleeves,  till  every- 
thing is  torn  from  him,  and,  like 
a  gipsy,  he  escapes  because  there 
is  no  further  hold  upon  him." 
The  youth  who  crosses  the  thres- 
hold of  the  court  of  vice  will  find 
those  invisible  hooks  sharper,  and 
in  greater  abundance,  than  in 
courts  of  law.  Once  caught,  he 
will  ^  "hooked"  in  every  direc- 
tion. One  tempter  will  succeed 
another;  each  handing  him  over 
to  the  next,  th^s  snared,  and 
dragged  from  vice  to  vice,  until, 
denuded  of  every  virtue,  he  will 
at  last,  in  all  probability,  penah 
in  unutterable  woe. — Wise. 

The  Time  of  Youth.— The  time 
of  youth  is  the  choicest  and  fittest 
time  for  service.  Now  your  parts 
are  lively,  senses  fr^sh,  memoiy 
strong,  and  nature  vigorous.  The 
days  of  your  youth  are  the  spring 
and  morning  of  your  time,  they 
are  the  first-bom  of  your  strength ; 
therefore  God  requires  your  nonage 
as  well  as  your  dotage,  the  wine  of 
your  times  as  well  as  the  lees,  as 
you  may  see  typified  to  you  in  the 
first-fruits,  which  were  dedicated 
to  the  Lord,  and  the  first-bom 
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The  time  of  yoath  is  the  time  of 
salvation ;  it  is  the  acceptable  time, 
it  is  thy  summer,  thy  harvest-timjB. 
O  yonng  man!  therefore  do  not 
sleep,  but  awaken  thy  heart,  rouse 
up  thy  Boul,  and  improve  all  thou 
hast;  put  out  thy  reason,  thy 
strength,  thy  all,  to  the  treasuring 
up  of  heavenly  graces,  precious 
promises,  divine  experiences,  and 
spiritual  comforts  against  the  winter 
of  old  age  ;  and  then  old  age  will 
not  be  to  thee  an  evil  age,  but  as 
it  was  to  Abraham,  a  good  old  age 
(Gen.  xzv.  28).  Do  not  put  off 
God  with  fair  promises  and  large 
pretences,  till  your  last  sands  are 
running,  and  the  days  of  dotage 
have  overtaken  you.  —  Brooks. 

TonUi  and  Vice. — Dr.  Spencer 
said  that  when  he  was  a  lad 
his  fieither  gave  him  a  little  tree 
that  had  just  been  grafted.  One 
day,  in  his  father's  absence,  he  let 
the  colt  into  the  garden,  and  the 

?oung  animal  broke  off  the  graft, 
t  was  mended,  however,  on  the 
following   day,  and  continued  to 


grow  finely.  Years  passed,  an4 
young  Spenoer  became  a  man  and 
a  minister.  Some  time  after  he 
became  a  pastor,  he  made  a  visit 
to  the  old  homestead  where  he 
spent  his  boyhood.  His  little  sapling 
had  become  a  large  tree,  and  was 
loaded  with  apples.  During  the 
night  after  his  arrival  at  the  home- 
stead, there  was  a  violent  thunder- 
shower,  and  the  wind  blew  fearfully. 
^e  arose  early  in  the  morning,  and 
on  going  out  found  his  tree  lying 
prostrate  upon  the  ground.  The 
wind  had  twisted  it  off  just  where 
the  colt  had  broken  it  when  it  was 
a  sapling.  Probably  the  storm 
would  not  have  broken  it  at  all  if 
it  had  not  been  broken  when  it  was 
small.  It  will  usually  be  found  that 
those  who  are  vicious  in  manhood 
dropped  a  seed  of  vice  in  the  moTBr 
ing  of  life ;  that  the  fallen  vouth, 
who  was  religiously  trained,  and 
has  become  corrupt,  broke  off  his 
connection  with  virtuous  ways  jusi 
where  he  did  a  wicked  thing  in 
boyhood.  Here  is  a  faci  to  be 
pondered. 
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**  It  is  good  to  be  isealoosly  affected  always  in  a  good  thing." — Gal,  iv.  18, 

Great  Enterprises.-— tWhen  the 
soldiers  of  a  great  general,  on  their 
march  against  an  enemy,  wished 
to  take  a  fort  that  was  in  their  way 
and  supposed  to  be  full  of  treasure, 
their  commander  pointed  to  Mount 
Taurus  in  the  distance,  telling  them 
that  vender  was  the  fort  they  were 
to  take,  and  that  as  for  those  things 
of  course  they  would  belong  to  the 
conquerors.  In  great  entexprises 
we  are  often  deterred  from  pushing 
forward  to  the  great  consummation 
by  the  little  difficulties  that  are  in 
our  pathway.  We  Wfmt  to  waste 
our  strengw  in  contending  with 
unworthy  objects  pf  our  sldll  and 
prowess,  instead  of  pushing  on  to 
take  the  great  stronghold  in  the 
heart  of  t^e  enemy's  country,  and 
by  taking  thi^t  making  ourselves 
sure  of  the  rest.  There  is  a  destiny 
for  us  to  fcdfil,  which  we  can  only 


Thb  most  zealous  sahit  that  ever 
lived  said,  **  This  one  thing  I  do." 

Zeal  without  knowledge  is  like 
expedition  to  a  man  in  the  dark. — 
Newton, 

Blind  seal  is  a  sword  in  a 
madman's  hand.  No  persecutor 
like  a  conscientious  one. — FlaveL 

WsAK  in  yourselves  but  strong  in 
God,  go  forth  on  [every]  godhke 
enterprise ;  the  motto  on  your 
banner,  the  pnver  of  your  heart, 
this  wish  of  Brainerd,  '*  0  that 
I  were  a  flaming  fire  in  the  service 
of  my  God  1  "^Ouihrie. 

VioouB  and  fervency  in  the 
service  of  God  is  no  miraculous 
gift,  no  extraordinary  prerogative 
of  some  peculiar  favourite  of 
Heaven,  but  the  natural  and  in- 
separable property  of  a  well-eon- 
fiimed  habit  of  holiness. — Lucae. 
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lolfil  thoronghly  as  we  ponr  out  all 
onr  strength  and  smmnon  all  onr 
energies  &r  the  final  struggle.  Let 
us  not  waste  our  power  and  onr 
time  over  anything  meaner  than  a 
full  and  thorough  conquest  of  the 
adversary  whom  we  desire  totally 
to  defeat 

ExftinpleB.  —  Bishop  Latimer 
was  not  such  a  deeply-read  scholar 
as  Cranmer  or  BicUey.  He  could 
not  quote  Fathers  from  memory  as 
they  did.  He  refused  to  be  drawn 
into  arguments  about  antiquity. 
He  stuck  to  his  Bible.  Yet  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  no  English 
reformer  made  such  a  lasting  im- 
pression on  the  nation  as  old 
Latimer  did.  And  what  was  the 
reason  ?  His  simple  seal.  Baxter, 
the  Puritan,  was  not  equal  to  some 
of  his  contemporaries  in  intellectual 
gifts.  It  is  no  disparagement  to 
say  that  he  does  not  stand  on  a 
level  with  Manton  or  Owen.  Yet 
lew  men  probably  exercised  so 
wide  an  influence  on  the  generation 
in  wluoh  he  lived.  And  what  was 
the  reason?  His  burning  zeaL 
"Whitefield^  and  Wesley,  and  Ber- 
^dge,  and  Venn  were  inferior  in 
mental  attainments  to  Bishops  But- 
ler and  Watson.  But  they  pro- 
duced efiects  which  fifty  Buuers 
imd  Watsons  would  probably  never 
^ave  produced.  And  what  was 
one  secret  of  their  power  ?  Their 
^eal — Byle, 

Fezfeotioii  of  AotioxL — As  virtue 
is  the  perfection  of  human  life,  so 
is  action  the  perfection  of  virtae; 
j^d  zeal  is  that  perfection  of  action 
which  I  require  m  a  saint  of  God. 
Such  an  one  was  M^ses,  ''mighty 
in  word  and  deed,"  as  well  as 
"learned  in  aU  the  ways  of  the 
Egyptians."  Such  an  one  was  St. 
Stepnen,  as  fuU  of  a  divine  ardour 
and  irresistible  fervency  of  spirit 
as  of  an  irresistible  wisdom ;  and 
such  an  one  was  the  irresistible 
Cornelius,  a  devout  man,  one  that 
had  tranjBfused  and  derived  the 
fear  of  God  from  his  own  bosom, 


throughout  his  frumily,  and  rela- 
tions, and  friends  too— one  that 
gave  much  alms,  and  prayed  to 
God  always.  What  need  I  multi- 
ply instances  ?  This  is  that  which 
distinguishes  the  perfect  man  firom 
all  others — ^the  victories  of  £uth, 
the  labours  of  charity,  the  con- 
stancy and  patience  of  hope,  and 
the  ardours  of  devotion. — Lu€€u, 

"Zeal  of  Ood."— There  is  no 
quality  of  the  mind  by  which  men, 
even  good  men,  are  more  apt  to  be 
misled  than  zeal ;  particularly  zeal 
in  religion,  "zeal  of  God,'*  as  St. 
Paul  terms  it.    Where  the  object 

good,  the  quidity   is    of   high 
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value  ;  "  it  is  good  to  be  zealously 
affected  always  in  a  good  thing  {^ 
and,  beyond  controversy,  no  object 
can  be  better  than  the  promotion 
of  God's  gloiy  and  the  fiuiherance 
of  His  religion.  Bat  it"  ought  not 
to  carry  us  beyond  the  bounds  of 
moderation.  It  ought  to  be  regu- 
lated by  a  correct  knowledge  of  the 
nature  and  character  of  the  religion 
which  we  profess,  and  which  we 
are  desirous  of  furthering ;  and  it 
ought  to  be  brought  into  subjection 
to  the  dictates  of  that  religion — a 
religion  not  furious,  fiery,  impla- 
cable, cruel  but  "peaceable,  gen- 
tle, easy  to  be  entreated,  full  of 
mercy  and  good  friiits,  without 
partialis,  and  without  hypocrisy.*' 
They  who  act  for  the  furtherance 
of  that  religion  in  a  manner  incon- 
sistent with  its  dictates  show  that, 
however  sincere  be  their  "  zeal  of 
God,**  it  is  "  not  according  to  Imow- 
ledge,**  or  "that  they  know  not 
what  manner  of  spirit  they  are  o£** 
Every  deviation  from  the  roles  of 
charity  and  brotherly  love,  of 
gentleness  and  forbearance,  of 
meekness  and  patience,  which  our 
Lord  prescribes  to  His  disciples, 
however  it  may  appear  to  be 
founded  on  an  attachment  to  Him 
and  zeal  for  His  service,  is  in  trath 
a  departure  from  the  religion  of 
Him,  "the  Son  of  man/*  who 
"  came  not  to  destroy  men*s  Uvea, 
but  to  sfve  them.*' — Mant. 
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